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Records  of  Buckinghamshire. 


PREFACE. 


'V, 


Thi    oommencemeiit    of   the    Eighth    Volume    of   the 
BcooBDB  OF   BucKiNaHAKSHiRE    gives   a  taogible  proof 
that  the  Architectoral  and  Archaeological  Society  of  the 
Coanty  has  been  doing  some  practical  work  sioce  ii» 
formation.     The  ponderous  folios  which  were  required 
by  a   past  generation  to  embrace  a  county  history  of 
acknowledged  authority  cannot  be  expected  to  be  repro- 
duced in  an  age  so  busy  and  restless  as  our  own.     It  is 
all  the  more  important  therefore  that  the  isolated  articles 
which  appear  in  archsBological   publications   should   be 
distinctly  of  merit  either  historically  or  archseologically  ; 
that  each  Society's  object  should  be  to  secure  papers  in 
its  journals  from  those  best  acquainted  with   different 
districts^  so  that  in  time  valuable  contributions  may  be 
brought  together  to  form  a  continuous  history  of  the 
particular  County  which  the  Society  represents.     It  is  of 
much  consequence  to  bear  in  mind  that  antiquaries  of 
undoubted  learning  who  have  compiled   their  histories 
during  the  last  century  were  for  the  most  part  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  mediaeval  architecture.    They  lived 
before  the  Gothic  revival  and  were  preoccupied  in  their 
tastes  with  the  spirit  of  the  renaissance^  so  that  even 
down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  there  were 
but  few  amongst  the  well  informed  who  could  distinguish 
the   different   styles    of  Gothic  architecture^   and   still 
fewer  who  could  single  out  the  successive  periods  during 
which  these  styles  flourished  and  declined.     Besides  this, 
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archaeologists  of  a  past  generation  were  absolutely  unac- 
quainted with  the  proofs  from  the  river  drifts  and  cave 
dwellings  of  the  antiquity  of  man^  and  therefore  the 
wide  field  of  prehistoric  enquiry  was  unattempted. 
Whilst  attentibii  might  be  gxven  to  the  weapons  and 
ornaments  found  ii^  the  opening  of  a  barrow  and  clas- 
sifications might  be  made  through  these  excavations 
connecting  the  former  with  races  living  on  the  borders 
of  historic  periods^  the  implements  of  palaeolithic  man 
in  the  river  drifts  or  the  skilful  bone  carving  of  the  cave 
men  or  the  objects  scattered  in  all  directions  over  these 
islands^  whether  on  the  hills  or  in  the  valleys,  clearly 
proving  the  presence  of  vast  populations  in  the  neolithic 
age,  were  either  undiscovered  or  unperceived.  The 
recent  biography  of  Pengelly  reminds  us  of  what  this 
century  has  learnt  from  the  opening  of  ossiferous  caverns 
such  as  those  in  Devonshire,  and  how  completely  the 
discoveries  made  have  revolutionised  previous  conceptions 
as  to  the  date  when  man  made  his  first  appearance  on 
our  globe. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  our  County  history, 
without  reflecting  on  its  author,  for  the  reasons  which 
may  be  gathered  from  the  previous  observations,  is  that 
Lip^comb  supplies  so  meagre  and  often  so  iqaccurate 
an  account  of  the  architecture  of  the  parish  churches. 
The  church  is  for  the  most  part  the  only  building  in  the 
parish  the  history  of  which  is  the  primary  guide  to  the 
history  of  the  district  in  which  it  stands.  We  want  to 
trace  its  earliest  features.  We  may  or  may  not  have 
been  told  who  was  its  founder,  whether  it  was  built  by  a 
Lord  of  the  Manor  for  his  retainers,  or  whether  it  was 
originally  reared  by  the  monks  for  the  parish  in  which 
they  held  the  great  tithes,  or  the  church  of  a  priory,  the 
cell  of  some  religious  house.  We  need  to  know  in  detail 
the  points  in  its  history,  the  font,  the  arches,  the  windows, 
the  screens,  each  is  significant  of  the  past.     And  what  a 
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ascinating  study  the  history  of  a  parish  church  is  when 
we  make  up  our  minds  to  find  out  by  the  aid  of  tha 
mouldings^  the  masons'  marks,  in  a  word  by  the  con- 
strnction  of  the  edifice,  and  its  subseqaent  alterations,  all 
that  can  be  known  of  a  building  which  may  have  been 
founded  as  far  back  as  the  Saxon  period,  and  examples 
of  Shxou  work  are  in  Buckinghamshire  not  far  to  seek, 
without  referring  to  Wing,  which  has  a  fame  of  its 
own  distinguishing  it  pre-eminently  and  apart  among 
the  early  buildings  of  this  country.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  1  am  desirous  to  convey  I  will  refer  to  the 
Church  of  Newton  Longueville,  which  was  visited  by 
the  Society  during  the  past  year.  This  was  an  alien 
priory,  the  gift  of  Walter  Giffard,  Earl  of  Buckingham, 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Faith  at  Longueville  in  Normandy, 
on  which  I  propose  to  say  more  in  my  second  paper 
on  "  The  Giffards.*'  Now,  it  is  reported  to  our  Society 
that  when  Sir  Arthur  Bloomfield  inspected  this  church  he 
recognised  the  moulding  of  the  north-west  pillar  of  the 
nave  as  similar  to  some  mouldings  he  had  seen  at  the 
mined  Abbey  of  St.  Faith  at  Longueville ;  the  eminent 
architect  only  threw  out  this  hint,  but  had  he  pursued 
his  investigations  the  spirit  of  enquiry  would  have 
naturally  led  us  to  follow  out  his  conclusions — a  slight 
allusioQ  of  this  kind  only  leads  one  to  reflect  on  what 
we  lose  in  the  history  of  our  Parish  Churches  through 
the  lack  of  competent  and  patient  investigation. 

To  bring  the  history  of  a  County  to  which  even 
exceptional  attention  may  have  been  given  in  the  past 
up  to  the  standard  of  modern  requirements  there  needs 
constantly  the  recruiting  of  investigators  prepared  to 
labour  in  the  wide  fields  of  research  which  a  County 
affords. 

In  the  latest  Volume  of  the  Eecords  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  the  Editor  to  associate  together,  not  only 
those  who  are  the  best  able  to  impart  knowledge  gleaned 
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from  the  respective  districts  to  which  they  have  given 
attention^  so  that  Norths  Mid^  and  South  Bucks  may 
be  well  represented,  but  also  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  those  who  have  special  qualifications  of  affording  to 
the  reader  the  advantages  of  their  researches  on  some 
definite  subject,  and  it  is  confidently  felt  that  this 
purpose  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  Society, 
no  less  than  the  Editor,  is  fortunate  in  having  secured 
the  services  of  Contributors  to  the  last  Volume  to  whom 
both  are  under  no  little  obligation.  To  pursue  a  similar 
method  is  proposed  for  the  present  Volume.  By  this 
means  the  Society's  publication  should  attain  the  definite 
purpose  of  becoming  the  main  resource  for,  if  not  of 
itself,  constructing  the  future  history  of  the  County. 

It  will  be  fitting  here  to  make  a  passing  allusion  to 
the  completion  and  publication  of  Mr.  Cocks's  work  on 
'•  The  Church  Bells  of  Buckinghamshire,*'  the  review  of 
the  volume  in  this  number  of  the  Becobds  renders  it  only 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  important  under- 
taking which  cannot  be  excelled  for  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  by  which  the  work  has  been  achieved.  It 
is  distinctly  a  matter  upon  which  to  congratulate  the 
Society  itself  that  one  of  its  most  active  members  should 
have  brought  to  completion  a  standard  authority  for 
years  to  come  on  the  history  of  the  bells  of  this  County. 
The  work,  it  should  be  remembered,  originated  with  a 
paper  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Records  on  the  bells 
of  the  Churches  of  the  hundred  of  Desborough^  the 
paper  appearing  in  the  year  1884,  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Cocks  continued  his  labours  till  his  task  was  success- 
fully accomplished. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  L,  Myres  for 
undertaking  to  bring  together,  with  considerable  care 
and  trouble,  an  account  of  the  Church  plate  of  the 
County.  The  second  of  the  series  of  papers  on  this 
subject  appears  in  this  number.     It  is  needless  to  say 
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that  the  work  is  in  able  hands^  and  that  when  it  is 
completed  it  will  form  not  only  an  interesting  bnt  a 
▼ery  requisite  record,  which  will  be  as  usefal  as  it 
will  be  suggestive  to  the  future  investigator  of  this 
branch  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is,  by  the  way,  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  Clergy  should  make  a 
careful  return  of  the  plate  of  their  parish  Churches, 
remembering  that  complete  accuracy  is  essential  to 
insure  a  perfect  account,  and  that  the  enquirer  is  per- 
forming his  task  as  a  labonr  of  love,  and,  therefore,  will 
rely  on  sympathetic  co-operation. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  special  attention  should  be 
called  to  that  which  Mr.  Cocks  has  accomplished,  and  to 
that  which  Mr.  Myres  is  prosecuting  in  the  cause  of 
archsBology,  although  there  are  single  papers  in  the  last 
volume  to  which  special  reference  might  well  be  made 
of  marked  originality  of  research  that  will  be  readily 
recalled  to  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Before  passing,  however,  from  subjects  specially 
connected  with  our  own  Society,  I  must  not  omit  to 
allude  to  the  opening  of  the  pile  dwelling  at  Hedsor 
and  to  the  discoveries  that  have  been  already  made, 
and  to  the  proposals  for  further  excavations  at  the  site 
with  the  aid,  it  is  hoped,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
to  which  attention  has  been  called  in  the  past  volume. 
These  discoveries  are  of  considerable  interest,  con- 
nected as  they  are  with  the  races  that  occupied  the 
Thames  Yalley  in  prehistoric  times.  I  need  only  say 
in  passing  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  adequate  help 
will  be  forthcoming  to  prosecute  the  investigations, 
which  are  only  delayed  for  lack  of  funds. 

A  decided  advantage  has  been  gained  by  bringing 
our  Society  into  union  with  the  Archadological  Oongres<«. 
fivery  meeting  of  this  Congress  proves  the  important 
and  varied  work  before  the  members.  The  late 
President  of  the  Antiquaries,  Sir  WoUaston  Pranks,  in 
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hia  \mi  address  to  the  Society,  gave  some  striking  infor- 
mation bearing  on  the  legislation  in  different  European 
countries  and  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  ancient  monuments^  and  in  summing  up 
the  facts  he  had  ascertained^  he  says- — ''As  a  general 
survey  of  the  information^  given  in  response  to  the 
Society's  inquiries,  it  appears  that  every  State  in  Europe 
except  Russia  does  more  for  the  preservation  of  its 
historical  monuments  than  our  own/'  This  may  well  be 
read  with  surprise  by  those  of  our  countrymen  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  facts^  but  the  contrast  of  the  care 
bestowed  on  the  monoliths  at  Camac,  with  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  Avebury  is  treated  by  our  Authorities, 
although  at  length  recognised  as  a  monument  to  be 
preserved,  is  at  the  very  least  disheartening.* 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  know  that  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  is  in  communication  with  our  Government 
with  a  view  to  the  better  understanding  in  influential 
quarters  of  our  relative  position  on  this  question,  and  to 
provide  well-considered  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
our  national  monuments,  and  that  the  steps  which  are 
being  taken  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Archssological  Congress. 

The  value  of  our  own  Society's  union  with  the 
Congress  will  be  apparent  to  tihe  members,  as  it  places 


®  Note. — "In  France  the  vote  for  preserving  or  purchasing 
antiquities  is  usually  £50,000  per  annum^  and  in  the  Colony  of 
Algeria  antiquities  belong  to  the  State.  In  Austria  there  is  a 
central  commission  for  preserving  monuments  which  works  with 
local  societies.  In  Switzerland  there  is  a  federal  commission,  and 
over  £2,000  per  annum  is  voted  for  Swiss  antiquities,  while 
rich  England  can  only  afford,  under  Sir  J.  Lubboclrs  Bill,  £100 
for  expenses  and  £250  for  inspector's  salary.  In  Denmark,  in 
1895,  the  grant  for  this  purpose  was  £1,500.  In  Italy  the 
destruction  of  antiquities  is  a  legal  offence.  In  Spain  the  Govern- 
ment acts  with  the  provincial  authorities  in  cataloguing  t^od 
preserving  antiquities,  and  even  in  Russia  there  exists  a  similar 
commission." — Extract  from  a  Paper  read  at  the  BritUk  Archao- 
logical  Ansociation^  appearing  in  **  The  Athemeum  **for  June  11  j  1S98. 
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in  tlieir  hands  the  index  of  archsdological  papers  pab- 
lifiihed  each  year;  the  index  shows  the  varied  work  and 
extended  fields  of  enquiry  by  different  societies^  the 
subjects  treated  of  by  different  writers,  gives  some  in- 
sight into  the  remarkable  activity  that  is  being  displayed 
in  this  particular  branch  of  literature,  and  at  the  same 
time  affords  useful  references  to  investigations  which  may 
be  engaging  special  aktention. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  preface  to  enumerate 
and  explain  all  that  is  projected  by  the  Congress.  I  will 
therefore  merely  mention  some  other  prominent  under- 
takings. A  Committee  has  been  in  existence  for  some 
years  for  promoting  the  transcription  and  publication  of 
parish  registers,  and  in  its  report  in  1896  the  Committee 
holds  out  a  hope  that  at  no  great  distance  of  time  the 
whole  of  the  parish  registers  of  the  Kingdom  may  be 
transcribed ;  it  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  desirability 
of  accomplishing  such  a  task.  Then  there  is  a  project 
for  the  photographic  survey  of  England  and  Wales ; 
faithful  representations  of  architectural  objects,  and  of 
various  relics  of  historic  value,  from  the  shapd  of  a  tumu- 
lus to  the  exquisite  iinish  of  a  canopied  tomb,  will  be  a 
great  gain,  not  only  to  students,  but  to  archesology  itself  in 
various  ways.  I  must  also  not  omit  to  refer  to  a  national 
catalogue  of  portraits,  the  formation  of  which  was  resolved 
upon  at  the  Congress  meetings  of  the  past  two  years.  It 
is  explained  that  the  primary  object  is  the  compilation  of 
a  general  reference  catalogue  to  be  deposited  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  By  each  Society  assisting  in 
making  returns  from  its  own  locality,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  what  an  opportunity  is  presented  for  reviving  the 
memories  of  families  who  have  contributed  to  the  history, 
not  only  of  their  own  County,  but  who  may  have  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  "  The 
Memoirs  of  the  Vemey  Family  during  the  Civil  War/* 
and  the  illustrations  of  the  portraits  at  Claydon  House 
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adorning  these  volames^  give  an  example  liigblj  sogges- 
Hre  of  what  may  be  brought  to  Kght  bj  carefolly  pre- 
pared catalc^es  of  portraits  on  the  walla,  more  especially 
of  country  seats  or  Monicipal  bnildings.  It  is  not  so 
mnch  as  works  of  art  that  portraits  of  men  and  women 
who  have  been  more  or  less  distingnished  in  their  day 
are  valoable,  bat  because,  by  calling  attention  to  their 
existence,  a  revived  interest  in  past  generations  through- 
out an  entire  County  is  gained,  the  advantages  of  which, 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
guage.  To  the  imagination,  a  portrait  brings  us  periiaps 
in  nesrest  contact  to  life  itself;  as  an  illustration  of  the 
depth  of  this  impression  on  the  mind,  will  not  the  well- 
kuowu  inscription  on  the  vessel  in  Voltaire's  Villa  at 
Femey,  in  which  his  heart  was  intended  to  be  deposited, 
placed  in  the  room  surrounded  by  portraits  of  familiar 
faces,  furnish  an  example,  ^' Mes  mdryfs  sont  consoles 
puisque  mon  cceur  est  au  milieu  de  vous'^  ?  An  account 
of  the  work  before  the  Congress  would  not  be  exhausted 
by  tlie  reference  already  made  to  the  subjects  that  are 
engaging  its  attention;  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  range  of  our  Society's  prospects  of  useful- 
ness is  considerably  broadened  by  its  association  with  a 
number  of  societies,  headed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London,  having  kindred  aims  and  objects. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
Becokps  the  deaths  have  been  recorded  of  Dr.  Bickei^ 
steth,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
membei-s  of  the  Society  in  its  early  days;  of  Mr.  Robert 
Gibbs,  F.S.A,  who  took  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
working  of  the  Society,  and  whose  familiar  presence  at 
our  meetings  has  been  greatly  missed;  of  Sir  Harry 
Vemey  who  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  for  a 
lengthened  period,  and  whose  efforts  in  the  last  years  of 
his  long  life  were  devoted  to  the  founding  of  a  museum 
worthy  of  the  County  in  which  he  was  so  highly  respected. 
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There  is  mach  important  work  for  the  Society  to 
-accomplish;  in  the  front  rank  are^  as  jast  alluded  to, 
the  proposals  for  a  mnsenm  of  suitable  proportions^ 
.although  the  project  is  still  in  abeyance,  and  without 
particularizing  at  length,  we  have  only  to  be  reminded 
that  the  Archaeological  Map  of  the  County  has  yet  to 
be  undertaken. 

The  difficulties  which  the  Society  has  to  encounter 
jure  in  the  lack,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  recognition  of 
a  central  influence  in  Buckinghamshire,  arising  mainly 
from  two  causes,  the  one  its  nearness  to  London  where 
the  absorbing  influence  of  three  great  archseological 
societies  is  all-powerful,  and  the  other  the  imperfect 
railway  communication,  rendering  it  all  but  impracticable 
to  bring  together  at  one  given  spot  members  resident 
At  the  two  extremities  of  the  County  for  a  day  of  in- 
vestigation, but  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  the  Society 
shows  unmistakable  signs  of  its  vitality,  it  never  was  in 
A  mpre  healthy  position  financially,  and,  perhaps,  never 
ooald  reckon  on  a  more  able  number  of  archaoologists  to 
-give  their  ungnidging  aid  to  the  Editor  by  their  con- 
tributions to  the  pages  of  this  publication. 


JoHH  Pabeib. 


Desborouou  House,  High  Wycombe, 
June  30lh,  1898. 
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RURAL    DEANERY    OF    CLAYDON. 

In  introdacing  this  accoant  of  the  Charch  Plate  of 
Claydon  Deanery,  which  is  corrected  up  to  Easter, 
1 898,  the  compiler  has  to  acknowledge  much  courtesy 
and  assistance  from  the  clergy  of  the  parishes  concerned, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  Rural  Dean,  Rev.  E.  R» 
Massey,  of  Marsh  Gibbon,  who  has  most  kindly  made 
available  his  own  notes  of  a  number  of  the  vessels. 

ADDINGTON. 

The  Assumption  of  the  B.  V.  Mary,  586, 

1.  Chaucb. — Silver,  gilt.     H.  7 J  in.,  diam.  bowl  4 J 

in.,   base   5   in.,    depth  of   bowl  2J  in.,    [w.] 

16    oz.  17  dwts. Hallmarks:   London,   1858. 

Maker's  mark :  [i^j,  with  the  number  7.  A 
modern  copy  of  a  common  mediaeval  type,  with 
hemispherical  bowl  and  hexagonal  stem  and 
base,  with  the  Sacred  Monogram  on  one  face. 
Round  the  bowl,  in  closely-set  Lombard  capi- 
tals, is  the  inscription  :  **  I  WIlvJ^  SKSKtlfE 

cf,  the  modern  x^halice.  No.  3,  at  Pitchcott  (549) 
below.     Within   the  base   is   the   inscription : 

*'  St.  J«ar5,  awington,  3anB  8,  X859/' 

2.  CovBE- Paten. — Silver,  gilt.  H.  ^  in.,  diam.  6J  in., 

[w.]  5  oz.  Hallmarks  and  maker's  mark  as 
on  No.  1,  with  the  number  33.  it  bears  the 
Agnv^  Dei  engraved  in  the  centre,  and  on  the 
rim.  Inscription,  in  Lombard  capitals  :  '*  0 
h^mU  OF  GOB,  T^JIT  TJtKBST  S^WM 

aiE««|f  «?©»  «S."  On  the  underside  is 
the  same  inscription  as  on  the  base  of  th& 
chalice,  with  the  same  date. 
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T  J.jLijjAijiiljl  — ^ 


TWfFon.     GMmon.    vteepu      tMEOon.      aostock.      north        mierdoii.     mcNoon.    ovinr.     padbury 
ises  ia«»       OUVDOR.         isee  ise»      MARRTOR.         ises  ise«        ise»        «••• 

fees  1SS9 


OMMTWU 


irUKE  eUTRM. 


WINRLOW. 
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ADSTOCK 


St25S(^% 

-<E>^ 

^BlBMHriBWT'jnDtaHiiniiiMiBiHiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

inmniLih 'L-MJii  1 

i,i:l,'llli:J|iilliJ.niJi.,.yiiM||!n!.i!Mff 


•\  -* 
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3.  Cridincb,  Paten. — Silver,  gilt.     H.  |  in.,  diam.  7 

in.,  [w.]  6  oz.  8  dwts.  Hallmarks  and  maker's 
mark  as  on  No.  1,  with  the  number  52.  With- 
out ornament,  except  a  foliated  cross  within  a 
circle,  engraved  on  the  rim.  Same  inscription, 
with  date,  on  the  underside. 

4,  5.  Flagons. — Glass  cruets,  with  gilt  silver  mount- 

ings. H.  lOi^  in.  Hallmarks  and  maker's  mark 
as  on  No.  1. 

t>.  Spoon. — Silver,  gilt.  L.  6  in.,  [w.]  1 7  dwts.  Hall- 
marks :  London,  1857.  Maker's  mark  as  on 
No.  I.  The  bowl  is  pointed,  and  has  a  small 
qaatrefoil  perforation :  the  handle  ends  in  a 
fleur-de-lys.  Slight  engraved  ornament  on  the 
stem. 

7.  Alhsdish,  &c. — Brass  ;  modem. 
The  Church  possesses  also  a  miniature  altar-slab  of 
slate,  7^  iu.  by  5^  in.,  with  five  dedication 
crosses  on  its  upper  surface  (Plate  I.).  This  was 
found,  together  with  some  old  books,  walled  up 
in  the  Church  in  1857,  and  is  now  set  in  a 
frame  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  Communion 
Table. 

ADSTOCK. 
8.  Cecilia.  537. 

1.  Cdp  with  Cover-Paten. — Silver.     H.  6 J  in.,  diam. 

bowl  3^  in.,  base  3  in.,  depth  of  bowl  3^  in., 
[w.],  not  including  the  cover,  12  oz.  16  dwts. 
Hallmarks  :  London,  1569.  Maker's  mark  : 
I  c  in  shaped  shield  (Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1570), 
p.  390).  Normal  form,  with  the  usual  belt  of 
ornament  on  the  bowl :  the  stem  has  the  usual 
central  knob,  and  the  composite  egg-moulding 
round  the  top  and  bottom  members  of  the  foot. 

2.  Coves- Paten  of  No.  1. — Silver.     H.  1  in.,  diam. 

3|  in.,  foot  IJ  in.,  [w.]  1  oz.  12  dwts.  Hall- 
marks and  maker's  mark  as  on  No.  1.  The  rim 
is  rather  elaborate,  meeting  the  body  at  an  acute 
angle,  and  returning  upon  itself :  it  has  a  belt 
of  the  usual  ornament  on  its  convex  surface. 


! 
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The  date  1570  is  engraved  across  the  handle- 
foot  (Plate  I.,  ornament  Plate  II.,  1). 

3.  Paten. — Pewter.     H.   f  in.,   diam.  9  in.     Quite 

plain,  and  without  marks.    It  bears  the  inscrip- 
tions :  (a)  stamped  in  eighteenth  century  letters 

TH 

on  the  bottom,  ?^  ;  (b)  engraved  on  the  face, 
cw 

''©ueen'8  3uhtlee,  1887^'  (below). 

4.  Almsdish. — Pewter.     H.  2 J  in.,  diam.  lOJ  in.    A 

deep  bowl,  like  a  wash-bowl,  quite  plain  and 
without  marks.     It  bears  on  the  bottom,  out- 
side,   this  inscription,   with    each    letter   sur- 
mounted by  a  crown  :  w  h  . 
•^  c  w 

5.  Flaoon. — Pewter.      H.  5 J  iu.,  diam.  top  3 J  in., 

base  3^  in.  This  is  a  covered  tankard,  without 
ornament,  except  the  base  and  rim-mouldings. 
It  has  four  pewter-marks,  somewhat  damaged, 
but  identical  with  the  better-preserved  impres- 
sions on  a  pewter  plate  in  the  possession  of  the 
Misses  Cooper  at  Hillesden.  On  the  front  is 
the  same  modern  inscription  as  on  No.  3. 
Nos.  3,  4,  5  were  electro-plated  in  1887,  at  the  cost 
of  the  late  Mr.  A.  D.  Hallaway,  of  Adstock,  to 
commemorate  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee. 

EAST  CLATDON. 
S.  Mary.  538, 

1.  Cup  with  Coveb-Paten.— Silver.  H.  7J  in.,  diam. 
bowl  3^  in.,  base  3^  in.,  depth  of  bowl  3^  in., 
[w.]  8  oz.  18  dw^  Hallmarks:  London,  1869. 
Maker's  mark  :  |AM|.  This  is  a  modem  copy  of 
the  Elizabethan  cup  to  which  No.  2  originally 
belonged.*  It  has  the  usual  band  of  ornament, 
with  double  pendants,  and  a  modem  palmetto 
ornament  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot.  On 
the  foot  is  the  inscription,  "  Eatt  ClaydonJ' 

*  The  original  came  to  light  after  the  above  was  in  type  ;  viz., 
No.  7.  Dimensions:  H.  7-^  in.,  diam.  bowl  3^  in.,  base  3}  in., 
depth  of  bowl  3f  in. :  same  ornament  as  No.  1  (belt  with  double 
pendantH)  :  London,  1569  :  same  maker. 
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2.  Cotbb-Patin  or  No.  1. — Silver-gilt.     H.  H  in., 

diam.  4  in.,  foot  If  in.^  [w.]  2  oz.  5  dwts. 
Hallmarks  :  London,  1569.  Maker's  mark  :  A 
horse's  head  couped  to  sinister,  in  a  roanded 
shield  (Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1570),  p.  890).  This 
is  the  original  Cover- Paten  of  the  lost  original 
of  No.  1.  It  has  a  fine  band  of  the  nsnal  orna- 
ment on  its  rim,  and  the  modem  inscription, 
'*  Hast  Claydan/*  across  the  handle-foot,  in  the 
same  character  as  that  on  No.  1.  Both  foot 
and  rim  are  parcel-gilt.  It  has  a  modem  silver 
linings  and  has  been  re-shaped. 

3.  Paten. — Silver.    H.  J  in.,  diam.  8  in.,  [w.]   1 2  oz. 

3  dwts.*     Hallmarks :  London,  1826.   Maker's 

mark,  ( ^  | )  j  ^^  quatrefoil  punchmark.     Qnite 

plain,  except  the  Sacred  Monogram,  &c.,  within 
rays,  in  the  centre ;  and  on  the  rim  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  East  Claydon,  Bucks.  The  Gift  of  the 
Vicar,  1827."  Almost  unused,  with  the  hall- 
marks particularly  unworn  and  well-defined* 

4.  Paten. — Silver.    H.  |  in.,  diam.  6|  in.,  [w.]  7  oz. 

6  dwts.  Hallmarks  :  London,  1869.  Maker's 
mark,  |AM  ,  as  on  No.  1,  but  superimposed  upon 
another  maker's  mark,  which  appears  to  be 
B  O.  Quite  plain,  except  the  Sacred  Mono- 
gram, &c.,  as  ou  No.  3 ;  and  the  same  inscrip- 
tion, but  with  the  date  1870. 

5.  Flaoon. — Plated.     H.  9^  in.,  diam.  top  4  in.,  base 

6  in.  Of  the  common  cylindrical  tankard  form> 
with  wide,  heavily-moulded  base.  It  has  a 
false  bottom  halfway  up,  indicated  by  a  pro- 
minent moulding  outside  (cf  Marsh  Gibbon, 
(545  below).  No.  4);  quite  plain,  except  the 
Sacred  Monogram,  &c.,  on  the  side,  and  the 
inscription,  "East  Claydon,  Bucks'^ 

6.  Almsdibh. — Brass;  modern. 

*  On  the  underside  is  scratched  the  memorandam,  '*  188.     12.4 
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MIDDLE  CLAYDON. 
All  Saints.  589. 

1 .  Cup,  with  Covbb-Patbn. — Silver,  bowl  gilt  inside. 

H.  5f  in.,  diam.  bowl  4^  in.,  base  4|  in.,  depth 
of  bowl  4|  in.,  w.  (engraved  on  base)  18  [oz.] 
14  [dwts.]  0  [gr.].  Hallmarks:  London,  lt63. 
Maker's  mark,  a  pear-shaped  object,  point 
upwards,  surmounted  by  a  six-rayed  star :  on 
each  side  a  vertical  row  of  three  pellets ;  all  in 
a  plain  shield.  The  Sacred  Monogram,  with 
cross  fitchee  and  three  nails,  all  in  a  circle  of 
rays,  has  been  engraved  on  one  side  of  the 
bowl,  probably  when  the  second  Gup  was  added 
in  1870  (Plate  I.). 

2.  Covbb-Patbn  of  No.  1. — Silver.    H.  f  in.,  diam. 

5^  in.,  [w.]  4  oz.  2  dwts.  Hallmarks  and 
maker's  mark  as  on  No.  1.  On  the  flat  top  of 
the  handle-foot  are  engraved,  in  the  style  of  the 
period,  the  arms  of  Vemey  (az.,  on  a  cross  arg., 
five  mullets  gu.).  For  the  form  cf.  Winslow, 
(552  below)  No.  4. 

8.  Patbn. — Silver.  H.  |  in.,  diam.  8f  in.,  [w.]  10 
oz.  9  dwts.  Hallmarks:  London,  1667. 
Maker's  mark,  TK:  a  five-pointed  star  below, 
in  an  angular  shield  :  (Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1670), 
p.  3rt2).  Inscription  :  "  This  belongs  to  the 
Church  of  Middle  Claydon,  in  the  County  oj 
Buchinyham,*^ 

4.  Cup. — Silver.  H.  6  in., diam.  bowl  3^  in.,ba6e 3J  in., 

depth  of  bowl  3^  in.,  [w.]  8  oz.  13  dwts.  ^all- 
marks:  London,  1869.     Maker's  mark:  I  ^1 

This  is  a  reduced  facsimile  of  the  cup  No.  1,  but 
has  no  cover.  It  has  on  the  side  of  the  bowl 
the  same  rendering  of  the  Sacred  Monogram, 
and  the  inscription  :  Middle  Claydon  Church 
I  Buchs  I  1870. 

5.  Patkn. — Silver.     H.  |  in.,  diam.  6J  in.,  [w.]  6  oz 

17  dwts.  Hallmarks  and  maker^s  mark  as  on 
No.  4. 
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This  is  a  rednced  facsimile  of  the  Paten  No.  3^  and, 
like  it,  would  serve,  inverted,  as  cover  to  the 
corresponding  cup.  It  bears  the  inscriptions : 
(a)  on  the  under  (convex)  side  :  Middle  Olaydon 
Ghurch  \  Bucks  \  1870.  (/8)  on  the  upper  (con- 
cave) side:  Thanks  be  to  Ood  for  his  tmspedk- 
ahle  Gift ;  in  the  centre  is  the  Sacred  Monogram 
as  on  Nos.  1  and  4. 

0.  Flaqon. — Silver.  H.  7^  in.,  diam.  top  2}  in., 
base  5  in.,  [w.]  15  oz.  19  dwts.  Hallmarks  : 
London,  1827.  Maker's  mark  JR^H.f  =  Robert 
Henell  ?  (c/.  Cripps  O.E.R*,  p.  388). 
This,  like  Nos.  4  and  5,  is  apparently  a  copy  of  an 
earlier  piece ;  it  has  the  cylindrical  body,  and 
yery  wide  trumpet-like  base  of  the  Hillesden 
flagon  (544  No.  1).  It  has  on  the  lid  the  Sacred 
Monogram  (apparently  added  later)  as  on  No.  1 ; 
and  on  the  front  of  the  body  the  arms  : — quar- 
terly 1  and  4  [az.]  on  a  cross  fimbriated  [arg.], 
five  mullets  [gu.]  (=  Vemey)  ;  2  and  3  paly  of 
six  erminois  and  poean,  a  bend  engrailed  coun- 
terchanged  (  =  Calvert).  With  the  crests  (1) 
Verney:  a  demi-phcenix  in  flames  proper, 
charged  with  five  mullets  in  cross  or,  and  look- 
ing at  rays  of  the  sun ;  (2)  Calvert :  out  of  a 
mural  coronet  two  spears  erect,  therefrom  two 
pennons  flowing  towards  the  dexter,  one  ermi- 
nois, the  other  poean. 

7    Alhsdish. — Brass;  modern. 


STEEPLE  CLAYDON. 
8.  Michael  540. 

1.  Cup  with  Coveb-Patbn. — Silver.  H.  6^  in.,  diam. 
bowl  3 1  in.,  base  3^  in.,  depth  of  bowl  3^  in., 
[w.]  7  oz.  6  dwts.  Hallmarks:  London,  1569. 
Maker's  mark  HS  linked,  in  angular  shield 
(=  Henry  Sutton  ?  cf.  Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1570), 
p.  346),  and  the  cups  at  North  Marston  and 
Twyford. 
This  is  a  fine  example  of  the  normal  type,  with  an 
elaborate  variety  of  the  usual  belt  of  ornaments ; 
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the  sides  of  the  bowl  are  slightly  coDcare,  and 
meet  the  convex  base  at  an  angle ;  the  mould- 
ings between  bowl  and  stem  are  rich,  and 
include  the  composite  egg  moulding.  The  stem 
consists  of  a  single  concave  member;  and  is 
separated  from  the  foot  by  a  deeply  cut  billet 
moulding ;  the  egg  moulding  is  repeated  on  the 
outer  member  of  the  foot  (Plate  I.^  ornament 
Plate  II.,  6). 

2.  Covbr-Patkn  of  No.  1. — Silver.     H.  If  in.,diam. 

3f  in.,  foot  1  i  in,,  [w.]  1  oz.  16 J  dwts.  Same  date 
and  maker.    The  broad  flat  rim  has  the  unusual 

ornament  |%^wj^j-^-^J2;^|***i.j  and  the  convex 
body  the  common  "  lines  of  dashes.'' 

3.  Cup. — Silver  bowl,  gilt  inside.     H.  8J,  diam.  bowl 

3|,  base  3f,  depth  of  bowl  4Jin.,  [w.]  7oj5. 
19 dwts.  Hallmarks:  London,  1806.  Maker's 
mark  absent. 

This  cup  is  of  the  plain  solid  style  of  the  period, 
with  a  strong  moulding  round  the  bowl,  and 
another  halfway  up  the  narrow  stem ;  the  foot 
has  the  characteristic  quadruple  beading  twice 
repeated.  On  the  bowl  is  the  Sacred  Mono- 
gram with  cross  fitch^e  and  nails,  within  a  circle 
of  rays ;  on  the  base  is  the  inscription  :  PRE- 
SENTED BY  THE  REV.  W.  R.  FlfE- 
MANTLE,  A.D.  1844,  and  below  this  Steeple 

Clagtion* 

WUliam  Robert  Eremantle,  the  third  son  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Thos.  Fremantle,  OJB.,  of 
Swanboume,  Co.  Bucks,  was  a  scholar  of  West- 
minster and  a  junior  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  matriculating  in  1825,  and  being  cox  of 
the  'Varsity  eight  in  1829.  He  was  a  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College  from  1831  to  1842,  and 
subsequently  Honorary  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
He  held  Steeple  Claydon  from  1841  to  1868  ; 
the  Rectory  of  Middle  Claydon,  with  East  Clay- 
don, from  1841  to  1876 ;  and  the  Deanery  of 
Bipon  from  1876  to  his  death  in  1895. 
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4.  Paten  on  Foot. — Silver.    H.  2|  in.,  diam.  8|  in., 

of  foot  3f  in.,  [w.]  ISosB.  13^  dwts.  HalU 
marks:  London  (Britannia),  1706.  Maker's 
mark,  WA?  about  an  anchor,  in  shaped  shield 
(=  Joseph  Ward,' ent.  1697.  Cripps  O.B.P.* 
(1 702),  p.  37 1  )•  Sacred  Monogram,  surrounded 
by  the   same  inscription  as  on  No.  3. 

5.  Flagon. — Electroplate.      H.   8}   in.,  diam.  body, 

5J  in.,  foot  4  in.     Maker's  marks,  i J'^i    sur- 

rounded  by  the  letters   <P    9    with  the  num- 

bar  1641.  This  flagon  is  a  copy  of  a  narrow- 
necked  variety  of  the  *'  round-bellied  '*  sixteenth 
to  seventeenth  century  modem  form  :  cf.  Cripps 
O.E.P.^,  fig.  25,  and  the  modem  silver  flagon 
at  Granborough  (542  below.  No.  5.) 

6.  Crubt. — Glass  with  plated  mounting,  inscribed : — 

d.  d,  d.  LI.  J,  K.  S.   Vicar.    Whit  Sunday,  1895. 

7.  Almsdish. — '' Sheffield  Plate'';   modem. 


EDGKCOTT. 
S.  Michael.  541. 

1.  Cup  with  Covee-Patin. — Silver.     H.6|  in.,  diam. 

bowl  3J  in.,  base  3J  in.,  depth  of  bowl  3J  in., 
[w.]  7oz.  10  dwts.  Hallmarks:  London,  1569. 
Maker's  mark,  RD,  monogram  in  rounded  shield. 
(Cripps  O.B.P.*  ( 1 552,  and  later  years),p.  344,  ff.). 
This  is  a  small  example  of  the  normal  form,  with 
the  usual  belt  of  ornaments  on  the  bowl,  with 
double  pendants  (Plate  I.). 

2.  Covbr-Paten  of  No.  1. — Silver.     H.   IJ  in.,  diam. 

3^  in.,  handle-foot  1^  in.,  [w.]  2  oz.  Hallmarks 
and  maker's  mark  as  on  No.  1 .  It  has  the  orna- 
ment of  lines  of  dashes  on  the  convex  part,  and 
on  the  edge  this  zigzag  ornament/  \v.v/.\/.\ 

8.  Paten  on  Foot.  —  Silver.  H.  If,  diam.  5^, 
foot  2 J  in.,  w.  (scratched  on  the  bottom)  ''5 
[oz.]  11    [dwts.]."      Hallmarks:  Dublin,  1718. 
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Maker's  mark  much  damaged,  bat  apparently 
jyC  in  a  shaped  shield,  or  perhaps  F  J^  mono- 
gram (=  Francis  Nelme.  Cripps  O.B.P.* 
(1729),  p.  87(5).  Quite  plain,  and  without  orna- 
ment or  inscription. 
4.  Flagon. — Plated.  H.  6^  in.,  diam.  top  8J  in., 
base  4^  in. 
This  is  of  the  short  broad  tankard  type,  without 
ornament  or  inscription. 

GRANBOROUGH. 
aS.  John  the  Baptist  (formerly  St.  Alban).  542. 

1.  Cup  [with  Cover-Paten  lost]. — Silver.     H.  6 J  in., 

diam.  bowl  3  in.,  base  3  in.,  depth  of  bowl, 
3|  in.,  [w.]  including  base  metal  strengthening 
of  the  foot  8  oz.  4  dwts.  Hallmarks  :  London, 
1 5(39.  Maker's  mark,  I  P  in  shaped  shield  {cf.  the 
Cups  No.  I  at  Grendon  (543),  Oving  (o47),  and 
Padbury  (548)  below.  Cripps  O.E.P.*  (15b6  ff.), 
p.  345). 
This  cup  is  of  the  normal  type,  with  double-cone 
stem  and  foot  quite  plain  ;  round  the  bowl  is  n 
peculiar  variant,  with  double  pendants,  of  the 
usual  band  of  ornaments  (Plate  I.). 

2.  Patkn.— Silver.     H.  J  in.,  diam.  6 J  in.,  [w.]  4  oz. 

lldwtF.     Hallmarks:  London,  1851.     Alaker's 


mark,    ^    &  *^     in  quatrefoil  stamp.    Salesman's 


mark,  WIDD0W80N  A  VEALE,  STRAND,  609.  Plain  broad 
rim,  and  sexfoil  centre  with  engraved  foliage 
in  the  cusps. 
Cbalice. — Silver.  H.  6i  in.,  diam.  bowl  3^  in., 
base  4  in.,  depth  of  bowl  2f  in.,  [w.]  9  oz. 
2  dwts.  Hallmarks:  London,  1868.  Maker^s 
°^ark,  1^;^  ;i 

This  is  a  modern  chalice  with  sexfoil  stem  and  foot 
adorned  with  a  small  hemispherical  boss  on  each 
face  ;  round  the  bowl  is  an  engraved  band  of 
foliage. 
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4.  Covbb-Paten  of  No.  2. — Silver.  H.  ^  in.,  diam. 
5^  in.,   [w.]    1    oz.   17  dwts.      Hallmarks  (the 

smallest    series,   arranged    ^^ ,     and    maker's 

mark,   as   on  No.  2.     Engraved   cross  in   the 
centre,  and  band  of  foliage  ornament  on  the  rim. 

«5.  Flagon. — Silver.  H.  8  in.,  diam.  neck  IJ  in., 
body  5  in.,  foot  3  in.,  [w.]  1 1  oz.  3  dwts. 
Hallmarks:  London,  1870.  Maker's  mark  as 
on  No.  3. 

This  is  an  ewer  of  modern  ecclesiastical  pattern  (c/. 
Steeple  Claydon  (above).  No.  5),  with  a  globu- 
lar body  on  a  high  spreading  hexagonal  foot ; 
long  narrow  neck  with  spout  and  cover,  and 
angular  handle.  On  the  neck  and  round  the 
body  are  ornamental  bands  with  hemispherical 
bosses  and  engraved  foliage  ornaments,  and  an 
engraved  ornament  of  rays  is  on  the  i^oulder. 

Nos.  3, 4,  5  are  evidently  designed  to  form  a  set, 
in  spite  of  the  slightly  later  date  of  No.  5. 


GEENDON  UNDERWOOD. 
fif.  Lffonard,  548. 

1.  Cup  with  Cover-Patbn. — Silver.  H.  5|  in.,  diam. 

bowl  2|  in.,  base  2f  in.,  depth  of  bowl  2f  in., 
[w.]  4  oz.  10  dwt&  Hallmarks :  London,  1569. 
Alaker's  mark  :  i  p  in  shaped  shield  (r/.  the  Cups 
No.  1  at  Granborough  (5^2),  Oving  (547),  ai)d 
Padbury  (548  O.B.P.*  (1566  and  later  years), 
p.  345).  This  is*  a  very  small  example  of  the 
normal  form,  with  double- conical  knobbed  stem  ; 
it  has  two  belts  of  the  usual  ornament  on  the 
bowl,  but  with  pendants  pointing  inwards;  and 
on  the  knob  and  the  foot  the  ornament  of  lines 
and  dashes  (Plate  I.). 

2.  Covbe-Patkn  op  No.  1. — Silver.     H.  1^  in.,  diam. 

3|  in.,  handle-foot  1|,  [w.]  1  oz.  12  dwts. 
Hallmarks  and  maker's  mark  as  on  No.  1. 
'Ihis  is  of  high  proportions,  and  with  a  rather 
broad  brim;  it  has  a  belt  of  the  usual  ornament 
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upon  its   convex    part,   and    the   date,    1570, 
engraved  across  the  handle-foot. 

8.  Patbn. — Plated,     H.  J  in.,  diam.  8  in.     Quite  plain. 

4.  Flagon. — Plated.     H.  6^  in.,  diam.  top   8^  in., 

base  4}  in.     This  is  of  the  broad  tankard  shape 
with  spout :  the  cover  is  broken  off. 

5,  6.  Almsdishbs. — Two,  of  brass;  modern. 


HILLESDEN. 
All  Saints.  544. 

1.  Flagon. — Silver.  H.  12  J  in.,  diam.  top  4f  in., 
base  7f  in.,  w.  (engraved  twice  within  the  foot), 
64  oz.  3  dwts.  Hallmarks:  London,  1736. 
Maker's  mark :  i  w^.  in  shaped  punchmark 
(«  James  Wilkes  ?  rf,  Cripps,  O.E.P.*  (1731), 
p.  899).  All  the  marks  are  repeated  inside  the 
lid,  and  the  maker's  mark  on  the  handle 
also. 
This  large  and  massive  piece  is  of  the  usual  form, 
with  cylindricul  body  and  very  wide  spread- 
ing foot.  On  the  front  of  the  body  is  the 
Sacred  Monogram,  with  cross  and  nails,  within 
a  circle  of  rays;  below  this,  within  scroll- 
work, are  the  arms  quarterly  1  and  4,  arg., 
two  bars  gu.,  in  chief  three  cinquefoils  sa.  (= 
Benton) ;  2  and  3,  vert,  a  lion  passant  [  ] , 

between  three  annulets  (  ) ;  below  is  the 

inscription : — "  The  Gift  of  the  Eon^^^  Alexander 
Denton  \  one  of  the  Justices  of  His  Majesty's 
Court  of  Common  \  PhaSy  and  Chancellor  to  his 
Royal  Highness  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  \ 
to  y^  Parish  of  Hillesden  in  the  County  of  Bucks. 
1737." 
'lliis  Flagon  lay  for  many  years  among  the  Denton 
family  plate,  and  was  only  restored  to  the 
Church  within  living  memory.  To  these  cir- 
cumstances probably  it  owes  its  preservation,  for 
local  tradition  relates  that  all  the  Church  Plate 
was  stolen  from  the  vestry,  and  that  thereafter 
the  vestry  window  was  made  secure  by  the  iron 
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bars  which  still  exist.  Of  this  robbery  there  is 
no  docamentary  evidence^  but  the  nnasual 
occnrrence  of  a  flagon  older  than  any  of  the 
other  yessels,  together  with  the  circumstance 
of  its  alienation^  strongly  confirms  the  story. 
A  probable  date  for  the  robbery  is  given  by  that 
of  the  chalice^  which  must  have  been  acquired 
immediately  after. 

Alexander  Denton,  second  son  of  Alexander  Denton 
and  Hester  his  wife,  was  born  August  I4th, 
1679,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Edmund  in 
1714,  and  married  in  1716^  Catherine,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Bond  of  Sundridge^  county^ 
Kent,  who  was  buried  at  Hillesden,  July  5th, 
1733.  He  sat  for  Buckingham  from  1708  to 
1722,  when  he  was  made  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  He  became  Chancellor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  died  1738.* 

2.  Cup.—  Silver.     H.   7  in.,  diam.  bowl  3J  in.,  base 

3|  in.,  depth  of  bowl  2^  io.,  [w]  5  oz.  18  dwts. 
Hallmarks :  London,  181 J .  Maker's  mark  |^  ^i 
with  series-mark  K  (=  Duncan  Urquhart  and 
Naphthali  Hart;  Cripps  O.E  P.*  (1791), 
p.  402). 
This  cup  has  a  rather  small,  shallow  bowl,  and 
slender  stem  with  knob,  and  is  of  the  plain, 
formless  work  of  the  period  (Plate  I.). 

3.  Paten. — Plated.     H.  f  in.,  diam.  9^  in.     It  stands 

on  three  small  bosses  or  feet ;  and  has  neither 
marks  nor  inscription. 

4.  Caudle    Cup? — Plated,   or    base    silver    without 

marks.      H.  6^  in.,    diam.   bowl   4^  in.,    base 
4^  in.,  depth  ot  bowl  5^  in. 
This  peculiar  vessel  may  have  been  used  temporarily 
as  a  chalice  after  the  disappearance  of  the  old  ves- 
sels, otherwise  its  presence  here  is  unexplained. 

5.  Almsdish. — Brass;  modern. 

*  For  the  family  of  Denton,  see  Browne  Willis.  History  of  the 
llandred  of  Backingham,  p.  193,  ff. 
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MARSH  GIBBON. 

Thfi  Assumption  of  the  B,  V,  Mary.  545. 

1.  Cup  with  Cover-Paten.— Silver.    H.  6|  in.,  diam. 

bowl  4  in.,  base  4  in.^  depth  of  bowl  4  in., 
[w]  9  oz.  7  dwts.  Hallmarks  :  London,  1674, 
with  tbe  lion  repeated  inside  the  foot.  Maker's 
mark  :  T.  c„  a  dolphin  above,  a  flear-de-lys 
below;  all  in  a  shaped  shield  (Cripps  O.E.P.* 
(1677),  p.  364).  Plain  hammered  work.  In- 
scription on  the  bowl :  MarJh^Gibbons ,  Bucks. 
1675.     (Plate  I.) 

2.  Cover- Patbn  op  No.  1. — Silver.      H.  1  in.,  diam. 

5f  in.,  foot  3  in.,  [w]  5  oz.  Hallmarks  and 
maker's  mark  as  on  No.  1.  Qaite  plain. 
Inscription  on  the  base  :  MarJh^Gibbons  Buks. 
1675.  (Plate  I.). 

3.  Paten    or  Almsdish. — Silver.      H.   \   in.,   diam. 

8^  in.,  w  (engraved  on  underside)  11  [oz.] 
-15  [dwts.]-0  [grs.].  Hallmarks:  London, 
1720. 

Maker's  mark,  (u    e)  in  quatrefoil  punchmark. 

Quite  plain.  Inscription  on  underside: — 
In  usum  E celesta  de  MarJh^Gibbon  in  Com,  Bucks. 
D.D,D.  Rob.  Clavering^  S.T.P. 

Robert  Clavering,  son   of  Robert  Clavering,  Gent., 
was  a  graduate  of   Lincoln  College,  Oxford 
M.A.,   Edinburgh,  1693;  M.A.,  Oxon,    1696 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  1701 
Canon  of  Christ  Church  and  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  1715;  RectorofHadiey  in  Suffolk, 
and  Dean  of  Becking  in  Essex,  in  1714,  which 
latter  he  left,  in  1719,  in  order  to  live  nearer 
Oxford,    and    accordingly    was    instituted    to 
Marsh   Gibbon  July  17th,  1719.     In  1725  he 
became  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  Dean  of  Here- 
ford, and   was  translated   to  Peterborough   in 
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1729,  still  holding  Marsh  Gibbon^  however,  in 
the  year  1735.     He  died  July  21st,  1747  * 

Flagon. — Plated.  H.  11  in.,  diam.  top  4  in.,  base 
6^  in.  Without  ornament  or  inscription;  it 
has  a  false  bottom  halfway  up,  corresponding 
with  a  prominent  moulding  on  the  outside :  cf, 
(538)  No.  5. 

6.  Paie  op  Cbubts.  —  Glass,  silver-mounted. 
Hallmarks:    London,    1878.      Maker's  mark: 

[.i:c:"s; 


a.  Mary.  N^»™  MABSTON.  g^g 

1.  Cup  with  Cover- Paten. — Silver.     H.  5 J  in.,  diam. 

bowl  3 J  in.,  base  3J  in.,  depth  of  bowl  8  in , 
[w.]  including  the  Cover- Paten,  7  oz.  6  dwts. 
Hall-marks:  London,  1569.  Maker's  mark: 
H  S  linked,  within  a  rounded  shield  (=  Henry 
Sutton  ?  c/.  Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1570),  p.  346; 
same  device  in  shaped  shield,  cf,  the  Cups  at 
Steeple  Claydon  and  Twyford.  q.v.).  A  small 
example  of  the  normal  type,  with  the  usual  belt 
of  ornament  on  the  bowl,  and  the  small  egg- 
moulding  on  the  outermost  band  of  the  foot. 
The  Cup  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Whit- 
church (580  No.  1,  c/.  Records  op  Bucks,  VII., 
p.  427)  is  by  the  same  maker  (Plate  I.,  orna- 
ment Plate  II.,  4). 

2.  Cover-Paten  op  No.  1. — Silver.     H.  about  i  in., 

diam.  8^  in.,  [w]  1  oz.  5  dwts.  Same  date  and 
maker.  Ornameot  of  lines  of  dashes:  much 
battered. 

3.  Paten.— Electroplate.     H.  i  in.,  diam.  4J.    "  Pratt 

&  Son.     London." 

4.  Paten   or  Almsdish. — Plated  copper.     H.   f   in. 

diam.  9^  in.     No  marks;  quite  plain. 

5.  Flagon. — Plated  copper.     H.  8  in.,  diam.  top  4  in., 

base  5  in.    Of  the  ordinary  form,  and  quite  plain. 

*  Cf,  Foster's  Alumni  OzonieDses  and  Index  Ecdesiasticns ; 
Diet.  Nat.  Biogr.  s.v.  Browne  Willis,  History  of  the  Hundred  « f 
Backingham,  p.  243.  Heame,  iii.,  125-209  ;  Bawlinson,  iii.,  184  ; 
Gatch  MS.  374. 
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6.  Almsdish. — Wooden  ;       modern.       Inscribed : — 

•{«  (Son  lobeti)  a  ciieerCul  giber. 

OVING. 
All  Saints.  547, 

1.  Cup  with  Covbb-Paten. — Silver.     H.  5  in.,  diam. 

bowl  2|  in.,  base  2^  in.,  depth  of  bowl  2j^  in., 
[w.]  6  oz.  6  dwts.,  including  plaster  filling  of  the 
base.  Hallmarks:  London,  1569.  Maker's 
mark:  i  P  in  shaped  shield  (Gripps  O.E.P.^ 
(1566),  p.  345;  (1569),  p.  346,  Eton  College 
Chapel  and  elsewhere ;  cf.  Coyer-Paten  at  Little 
Horwood  (674)  No.  2.  Eboobds  of  Bucks,  VII., 
p.  420. 
This  little  Cap  is  nearly  of  the  normal  type,  but  the 
bowl  is  rather  wider  than  usual,  and  the  foot  is 
more  convex  (Plate  I.). 

2.  Covbb-Patkn  of  No.   1. — Silver.     H.  1  in.,  diam. 

2|  in.,  [w]  1  oz.,  7  dwts.  Same  date  and  maker. 
Ornament  of  lines  of  dashes.  The  date,  1569, 
is  engraved  across  the  handle-foot. 

3.  Patkn  on  Foot. — Silver.     H.  1|  in.,  diam.  5f  in., 

of  foot  2i  in.,  [w.]  4  oz.  Hallmarks :  London 
(Britannia)  1708.  Maker's  mark  defaced, 
apparently  a  single  script  letter  in  rounded 
shield.     Quite  plain,  and  without  inscription. 

4.  Flagon. — Plated.     H.  8  in.,  diam.  top  3^  in.,  base 

4f  in.  Of  the  usual  type,  modern,  and  without 
mark  or  ornament.  , 

5.  Almsdish. — Pewter.      H.    J    in.,    diam.    lOJ    in. 

Marks;  a)  London,  below  a  rose;  b)  Maker^s 
mark  nearly  effaced,  with  the  name  //  eabidge. 

6.  Almsdish.— Brass ;  modem.   Hexagonal  and  with- 

out mark  or  ornament. 

PADBURY. 

The  Nativity  of  the  B,  V.  Mary.  548. 

1.  Cup  with  Covbb- Paten. — Silver.  H.  4J  in.,  diam. 
bowl  2^  in.,  base  2^  in.,  depth  of  bowl  2^  in., 
[w.]  5  oz.  2  dwts.     Hallmarks :  London,  1574 
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(r  in  rather  abnormal  shield,  shaped  like  that 
of  1876,  ff.)  Maker's  mark :  I  P  in  shaped 
shield  (CrippsO.B.P.*  (1566,  flF.),  p.  345). 
This  cop  is  a  small  example  of  the  normal  typoi 
with  the  nsual  belt  of  ornament,  with  short 
donble  pendants,  on  the  bowl  (Plate  I.,  orna- 
ment Plate  II.,  7). 

2.  Covbb-Patbn  of  No.  1. — Silver.     H.  1  in.,  diam. 

3i  in.,  foot  li  in),  [w.]  1  oz.  12  dwts.  Hall- 
marks  and  maker's  mark  as  on  No.  1.  It  has 
the  ornament  of  lines  of  dashes  on  the  body ; 
and  the  date  1574  engraved  across  the  handle- 
foot. 
This  was  still  in  nse  as  the  Paten  until  1876. 

3.  Paten  on  Foot. — Silver.      H.  2|  in.,  diam.  6  in., 

foot  2J  in.,  [w.]  8  oz.  18  dwts.*  Hallmarks  : 
London  (Britannia),  1711.  Maker's  mark: 
A/e(ANmonogram)in  shaped  shield (= Anthony 
Nelme.  Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1702),  p.  870;  cf. 
a  two  handled  cup  dated  1725  at  Hanborough 
Church,  Oxon :  Trans.  Oxf.  Arch,  8oc,  xxx. 
(1894),  p.  19). 
This  is  a  plain  domestic  salver,  presented  by  Mr.s. 
T.  H.  Gregory,  in  1876.  It  bears  the  arms  barry 
[  ] ;  in  chief  a  lion  passant  [  ]  (  (?) 
Gregory,  co.  Oxon);  impaling  [  ]  two 
chevrons  [  ]  ;  on  a  canton  [  ]  a  mullet 
[      ]   (  ) ;    all  in   elaborate  mantling   of 

early  eighteenth  century  style  (cf,  that  round 
the  Denton  arms  on  the  flagon  at  Hillesden, 
1737,  above  (544)  No.  1.) 

4.  Flagon.  —  Pewter,    silver-plated.       H.    llj    in., 

diam.  top  3^  in.,  base  5^  in.  Tankard-shaped, 
and  without  ornament;  on  the  handle  is  the 
inscription  JR..  §.  1736. 

^  On  the  underside  is  scratched,  in  early  se^exiteenth  century 
figures,  the  memorandum  Fr,  16,  12,  12.  As  these  figures,  read  as 
oz.,  dwU.^  and  gr9.^  are  approximately  double  the  weight  of  this 
Paten,  the  Pr.  may  be  conjectarally  interpreted  "  Pair,''  1.0.,  this 
was  one  of  a  pair  of  salvers. 
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6.  Almsdxsh.— Pewter.     H.  f  in.,  diam.  9  in.,  quite 
plain.     Pewter  marks  on  the  underside:  a)  ^ 

I  Superfine  |  Hard  Metal  ;  b)  a  rose  within  a 
horse- shoe,  with  the  maker's  name  fasson  on 
a  label  below;  c)  owner's  mark  deeply 
stamped,  T.  B. 

6.  Almsdxsh   and    Candlesticks. — Brass;    modern. 

Given   by    Rev.   T.  H.   Gregory    out   of  first 
fees  received  as  Vioar  at  Padbury. 

7.  Cross  and  Candlesticks. — Brass ;  modem.    Given 

in  December,  1897,  by  Mrs.  W.  F.  Gore-Langfton. 


PITCHCOTT. 
S.  Giles.  549. 

1.  Cap  WITH  Cover- Patbn. — Silver.     H.  5  J  in.,  diam. 

bowl  3  in.,  base  2J  in.,  depth  of  bowl  3^  in., 
[w.]  11  oz.  8  dwts.,  including  leaden  filling  of  the 
base.  Hallmarks :  London,  1569.  Maker's 
mark  :  a  fleur-de-lys,  in  a  shaped  shield  (Cripps 
O.B.P.*  (1562),  p.  345). 
This  cup  is  of  the  normal  type,  with  the  usual  belt 
of  ornament ;  it  has  not  been  in  use  since  the 

{iresentation  of  No.  3  (Plate  I.,  ornament  Plate 
I.,  2). 

2.  Cover-Patkn  op  No.  1. — Silver.      H.  1  in.,  diam. 

3  in.,  of  foot  1^  in.,  [w.]  1  oz.  12  dwts.  Same 
date  and  maker. 

3.  Chalice. — Silver.     H.  6^  in.,   diam.  bowl  3J  in., 

base  4^  in.,  depth  of  bowl  3J  in.,  [w.]  10  oz., 
("  10"  inside  foot) ._Hallm arks:  London,  1871. 
Maker's  mark :  |  aTs^  ,  and  under  the  foot : 
"UMBERT,  COVENTRY  ST.,  LONDON." 
This  is  a  modern  copy  of  a  mediseval  type ;  round 
the  hemispherical   bowl   is  the  inscription: — 

•{«  Caltcem  salutts  ^  acctpiam  ti  4^  nomen 

IVOmtnt  ^  tnbOCabO*  On  one  lobe  of  the 
octagonal  foot  the  Sacred  Monogram  enclosed 
by  six  fleurs-de-lys. 
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4.  Goyib-Patibk  of  No.  3. — Silver.  H.  J  in.,  diam. 
6^  in.^  [w.]  4  oz.  2  dwts.  Hallmarks :  London^ 
1884.  Maker's  mark  :  6.  L.^  linked,  in  angular 
shield  ;  and  on  the  underside  the  maker's  name 
as  on  No.  3. 

This  is  of  the  nsaal  shallow  form,  with  wide  rim 

sloping  inwards ;  it  is  qaite  plain. 

6.  Patkn  on  Foot.— Pewter.    H.  SJ  in.,  of  foot  2}  in., 

diam.   10  in.,  of  foot  3^  in.     On  the  underside 

is  the  maker's  mark :  V.  &  W,,  Bisminoham. 

This  piece  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  salver, 
and  may  have  been  used  either  as  Paten  or  as 
Almsdish ;  it  is  not  now  in  use,  and  the  foot  is 
detached. 

6.  Flagon. — Pewter.    H.  6f  in.,  diam.  top  4  in.,  base 

41  in. 
This    is    a    common     quart     tankard    with    the 
guarantee  of  capacity : — =  ^, 

and  below  this  a  small  escutcheon,         fv/)  /  1 
divided  quarterly,  but  indecipher-     -ii^Jj^^,,    - 
abla      To    convert    the    tankard 
into  a  flagon,  a  number    of  holes  have  been 
drilled  below  the  rim  in  front  forming  a  strainer ; 
in  front  of  this  a  pewter  spout  has  been  added. 

7.  Cruet-Flaqon. — Glass  with   silver-plated    mount. 

H.  9  in.     Quite  plain,  without  mark  or  inscrip- 
tion. 

8.  Almsdish,  Cboss,  Ac— Brass;  modem.    By  Cox 

&Co. 
Nos.  8,  4,  and    7,  together    with  a  modem  lace 
cloth  and  other  linen,  were  presented  anony- 
mously during  the  incumbency  of  Rev.  Edward 
Templeman. 

QUAINTON. 
6.  Mary.  '  550. 

1.  Cup  with  Cover-Paten. — Silver.  H.  8 J  in.,  diam. 
bowl  4  in.,  base  3|  in.,  depth  of  bowl  5  in., 
[w.]  12  oz.  15  dwts.  Hallmarks :  London, 
1569.  Maker's  mark  :  W.  H.,  a  pellet  below, 
in  rounded  shield  (Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1569), 
p.  346). 
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This  is  a  handsome  example  of  the  normal  form^ 
with  an  unusually  broad  belt  of  the  usual  orna- 
ment on  the  bowl ;  a  diaper  ornament  in  the 
recess  above  and  below  the  stem,  and  a  modified 
egg-and-dart  moulding  on  the  outer  member  of 
the  foot  (Plate  I. (bottom) ;  ornament  Plate  II., 3), 

2.  Covkr-Paten  of  No.  1. — Silver.     H.  1 J  in.,  diam, 

4^  iu.^  foot  2  in.,  [w.]  5  oz.  4  dwts.     Hallmarks 
and  maker's  mark  as  on  No.  1. 

3.  Patbn. — Silver.     H.  J   in.,   diam.    llj   in.,    [w.] 

18  oz.  14  dwts.     Hallmarks:   London,   1672. 

Maker's  mark:  /f\,'i  in  shaped  shield;  a  cinque- 
foil  below  (c/.  Cripps  O.E.P.*  (1684),  p.  366;. 
This  is  a  domestic  salver  with,  on  one  side,  the 
crest  (a  greyhound),  and,  on  the  other,  the 
arms  of  Pigott  ([sa.]  three  picks  [arg.]),  im- 
paling Harington  ([  ]  a  fret  [  ]);  within 
the  stiff  featherlike  mantling  of  the  period. 
On  the  underside  is  the  inscription  : — The  Gift 
of  y*  Lady  Ann  Pigott  to  y*  use  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Quianton  (sic)  in  the  Count  of 
Bucks,  1672. 

4.  Flagon. — Silver.     H.  8^  in.,  diam.  top  4  in.,  base 

6  in.,  [w.J  30  oz.  11  dwts.  Hallmarks:  London, 
1669.  Maker's  mark :  W.  D.,  a  rose  between 
two  pellets  below. 
This  is  of  the  cylindrical  form  with  very  wide  foot ; 
it  bears  on  tbe  front  the  same  arms  as  on  No.  3. 
On  the  base  is  the  inscription  : — The  Gift  of  the 
Lady  Ann  Pigott  to  the  Parish  of  Qv anion. 
The  Q  has  been  re-engraved  over  an  erasure. 

5.  Almsdisu. — Fewter.      H.   1^  in.,   diam.  13^  in. 

Without  marks  or  ornament. 
It  has  apparently  been  a  rose-water  dish,  and  has 
a  prominen^j  boss  in  the  centre. 

6.  Cross,  CANDLESTrcKS,  &c. — Modem. 

TWYFORD. 
The  Asi^umption  of  the  B.  F.  Mary,  551. 

1.  Cup  (with  Cover-Patkn  lost). — Silver.     H.  6|  in., 
diam.  bowl  3f  in.,  base  3|  in.,  depth  of  bowl 
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4  in.,  [w.]  9  oz.  11  dwts.  Hallmarks  :  London, 
1569.  Maker's  mark:  H  S  linked,  in  aof^ular 
shield  (=  Henry  Sutton  f ,  c/.  Oripps  O.E.P.* 
(1570),  p.  346,  and  the  Cups  at  Steeple  Glaydon 
(540)  and  North  Marston  (546)  above). 
This  is  a  fine  example  of  the  normal  type  with 
double  conical  stem,  and  the  egg  and  dart 
ornament  on  the  foot.  The  usual  band  of  orna- 
ment on  the  bowl  is  of  peculiar  and  elaborate 
design  (Plate  L,  ornament  Plate  II.,  5). 

2.  Cover  Patjbn  (to  replace  that  of  No.  1). — Silver.  H. 

1 J  in.,  diam.  3J  in.  [w]  3  oz.*,  9  dwts.  Hallmarks : 

Loudon,  1817.     Maker's  mark:     (^        On 

the  rim  a  Maltose  Cross  within  a  circle,  en* 
graved.     Presented  in  1897. 

3.  Paten  ok  Foot. — Plated.     H.  2J  in.,  diam.  8  in., 

foot  3|  in.    Quite  plain,  and  without  inscription. 

4.  Flagon.— Plated.     H.  10  in.,  diam.  top  3J  in. ;  base 

51  in.  Of  the  common  cylindrical  tankard 
form,  quite  plain,  and  without  inscription ;  on 
the  bottom  is  the  maker's  mark  (?) — a  dexter 
hand  in  a  square  stamp. 

5.  Almsdish. — Pewter.     H.^  in.,  diam.  7  in.     Pewter 

marks  (1)  X  (2)  tobias  ....  within  a  mantling; 
(3-4),  two  counterfeit  hallmarks,  and  (5)  the 
counterfeit  maker's  mark,  H.  W.,  in  shaped 
punch.  Inscription  :  "  Twyford  cum  Memhris, 
1720,*'  within  the  stiff  feather-like  mantling  of 
the  early  xviii.  century.  The  Membra  in 
question  are  the  associated  hamlets  of  Charndon 
and  Poundon. 

6.  Almsdish. — Pewter.     H.  ^  in.,  diam.  7  in.     Pewter 

marks:     (1)  X  crowned, 

(2)  Snow  Hill,    ^^  ^  j^^el, 

London,  ' 

(3)  John  on  the  base;  Home  on  the 
architrave,  of  a  frame  with  fluted  Corinthian 
pilasters,  enclosing  a  representation  of  a  hare 
nibbling  a  sheaf  of  corn.  Inscription  : 
''TwTi-oBD,  1755.'' 
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7.  Alhsdish     Gross'    and     Candlesticks.       Brass 
modem.      Presented  in  1887. 


WINSLOW. 
8.  Lawrence.  552. 

1.  Cup  with  Cover- Paten. — Silver.     H.  6^  in.,  diam 

bowl  3|  in.,  base  3 J  in.,  depth  of  bowl  2f  in., 
[w.]  6  oz.  17|  dwts.  Hallmarks  absent, 
Maker^s  mark,  a  stag's  bead,  fnll  face,  in  a 
shaped  panchmark  (c/  Cripps  O.B.P.*  (1551), 
p.  ^44;  bat  there  the  stag's  head  is  seen  in 
three-quarter  view). 

This  Cup  has  a  wide  and  rather  shallow  bowl, 
supported  by  a  rich  lattice  mouldiDg  {cf.  Cripps 
O.E.P.*,  fig.  15)  on  a  trumpet-shaped  foot, 
which  ends  above  in  a  flange  or  collar  divided 
into  fifteen  petals,  which  droop  slightly  out- 
wards. On  the  outermost  member  of  the  foot 
is  the  composite  egg  moulding  (Plate  III.). 

This  form  of  foot  is  characteristic  of  the  cups  of 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  but  reappears  in  a 
few  examples  of  the  early  years  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  especially  in  Worcestershire;  many  of 
the  latter  are  by  the  same  silversmith  of  the 
stag's  head,  who  worked  in  both  reigns,  and 
seems  to  have  kept  to  the  earlier  pattern. 

Mr.  Cripps  believes  that  a  third  group  of  cups  with 
this  peculiar  foot,  dating  from  l030  to  1640, 
and  for  the  most  part  marked  with  an  escallop 
shell,  are  a  direct  imitation  of  the  work  of 
the  stag's-head  silversmith  (O.E.P.*,  pp.  202, 
204-205). 

2.  Cover-Paten  op  No.  1. — Silver.     H.  1 J  in.,  diam. 

3|in.,  foot  IJin.,  [w.]  2  oz.,  1  dwt.  No  marks 
or  ornament. 
This  cover  is  of  the  regular  Elizabethan  form,  and 
would  seem  to  bring  down  the  cup,  which  it  fits 
truly,  into  the  Elizabethan  group.  Both  Cover 
and  Cup  are  in  regular  use. 

3.  Cup  WITH  Cover- Paten. — Silver.     H.  lOJ  in.,  diam. 

bowl  4f  in.,  base  4|  in.,  depth  of  bowl  5^  in.. 
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BUCKS     CHURCH     PLATE. 


CLAYDON     DEANERY,     PLATE     III. 


WINSLOW:      CHALICE. 


}   Scale:    from    a    Photograph    by    Mr.    W.    F.    Piggoit,    Winslow. 
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[w.]  20  oz.  Hallmarks:  London,  1639.  The  lion 
is  repeated  on  the  foot.  Maker's  mark,  a  grey- 
hound sejant,  in  shaped  shield  (Cripps  O.E.F.* 
(1()53,  Rochester  Cathedral),  p.  359).  On  the 
bowl  is  the  inscription :  (Vinsloe  in  bucking- 
ham  Sheire  \  The  guift  of  Joane  Foorde  borne  in 
I  this  Parish  25'^  of  Deceml/^  \  An^  Domii  ?564 
and   I    Deceased  An^  Dothi    \     1 647.     {Plate  1.). 

4.  Cover- Patkn  of  No.  3. — Silver.     H.  If  in.,  diam., 

5f  in.,  foot  2f  in.,  [w.]  11  oz.  Hallmarks  and 
maker's  mark  as  on  No.  3,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion :  Winsloe  in  Buckingham  Sheire.  Anno. 
1647.      This  is  the  Paten  in  regular  use  now. 

5.  Almsdish. — Silver.  H.  J  in.,  diam.  11  in.,  [w.]  15  oz. 

12  dwts.  Hallmarks:  London,  1685  (but  the  top 
of  the  t  is  not  clear).  Maker's  mark  p  m  in  a 
bordered  quatrefoil ;  a  six-pointed  star  above,  a 
fleur-de-lys  below  (Cripps  O.E.IV  (1682), 
p.  366).  In  the  centre  is  a  triangle,  surrounded 
by  rays,  and  the  words  Militare  Sacra- 
MENTUM.*  A  deep  line  within  the  triangle 
seems  to  be  accidental.  Round  this  device  is 
the  inscription  :  Deo  pie  votum^  sancth  Redditum 
ab  Anonymis  in  usum  Ecclesia  parochialis  de 
JVinslow  in  Com  Bucks  Ano":  1686.  Johanne 
Crojt  Vicario^  Thomd  Godwyn^  yohanne  AmbroWy 
Johanne  Dymock^  Ecclesia  Custodibus.  This 
Almsdish  is  in  regular  use. 
0.  Paten  on  Foot. — Silver.  H.  3  in.,  diam.  lOJ  in., 
foot  4  in.,  [w.l  16  oz.  1  dwt.  Hallmarks :  London, 
1693.  Maker's  mark,  i.  s. ;  a  pendant  leaf  above, 
surrounded  by  four  pellets,  all  in  a  shaped 
shield. 
This  Paten  is  of  rather  thin  metal  for  its  size,  and 
is  somewhat  damaged;  it  has  a  gadroon  edge, 
and  the  same  ornament  round  the  foot.     It  has 


*  The  meaning  of  this  inscription  is  not  clear  :  they  seem  to 
refer  to  the  vow,  **^<^  votam,'*  fulfilled  by  the  dedication  of  this 
paten.  But  why  "  Militare  "  ?  Could  the  anonymous  donors  have 
been  soldiers  ?  Clear,  L  c,  p.  66,  gives  these  words  in  reverse 
order  :  but  their  arrangement  round  the  triangle  makes  the  right 
reading  clear,    cf.  **  Francis  Amborough/'  on  No.  9  below. 
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been  a  domestic  salver^  and  bears  in  the  centre 

the    arms    [  ]  on   a  bend   [  ],   three 

mnllets   [  ],   {Fyge)   impaling     [         ]>    a 

chevron  ermine  between  three  garbs  (  ) ; 

ronnd  this  the  inscription :  7 he  Gift  of  Sarah 

Fygi  Egerton ;  and  on  the  underside  the  letters 

p 
B      s,  apparently  the  initials  of  the  donor. 

7,8.  Spoons  lOB  Bbbad. — Silver-gilt:  apair.  [w.]3oz. 
8  dwts.  eacL  Hallmarks  :  London  ( Britannia, 
largest  series,  and  very  well  defined),  1699. 
Maker's  mark,  sv  in  ovaL  stamp,  within  a 
border  of  dots  (=  John  Sntton.  Cripps 
O.B.P.*  (1703),  p.  371.) 
These  Spoons  are  of  the  characteristic  form  of 
Cripps  O.B.P.*,  fig.  30,  No.  2,  with  large 
oval  bowl  and  nearly  straight  '^  rat  tail  *^  stem 
set  in  a  parallel  plane  with  the  rim  of  the  bowl, 
and  a  little  above  it ;  and  tricuspid  pied  de 
biche  handle. 

9.  ('up  with  Coveb-Patkn. — Silver.  H.  9  in.,  diam. 
bowl  5  in.,  base  4|  in.,  depth  of  bowl  5|  in., 
[w.]  16  oz.  3 J  dwts.  Hallmarks :  London 
(Britannia),  1716,  Maker's  mark,  b  a  in 
elongated  quatrefoil.  (=  Richard  Bayley, 
ent.  1708,  c/.  Cripps  O.B.P.*  (1717),  p.  374.) 
Inscription: — 2- 10-  was  given  by  Francis  Amhorough 
towards  this  Chalice:  5-^;  by  Frances  Worrall :  \ 
The  rest  by  the  Parishioners  of  JVinslow  in 
Com  ^  Bucks, 
This  cup  has  a  deep  capacious  bowl  with  nearly 
upright  sides,  and  a  rather  thick  stem  wit^ 
slight  knob ;  about  halfway  down  the  side  of 
the  bowl  is  a  prominent  moulding.  The  Cover 
(No.  4)  is  almost  flat,  with  a  high  wide  foot 
(Plate  I.). 

10.  Coveb-Patbn  op  No.  9. — Silver.     H.  l|,  in  diam. 

5f  in.,  foot  2\  in.,  [w.]   5  oz.  4A  dwts..     Hall- 
marks and  maker's  mark  as  on  No.  9. 

11.  Paten  on  Foot. — Silver.     H.  2J  in.,  diam.  8J  in., 

foot   3 J  in.,    [w.]    13  oz.  4  dwts.     Hallmarks : 
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London^  Britannia^  1728.    Maker's  mark  as  on 
No.  9. 
This    Paten    is    quite    plain,    and    has    been    a 
domestic  salver;  in  the  centre  are  the  initials 

linked,  and  the  same  reversed,  and 


i^ 


round  them  the  inscription :  Sacred  to  the  Altar  of 
the  Church  oflVinsbw:  7 he  pious  Legacy  of  Joseph 
Rogers^  founder  of  the  Free  School  there.  This  is 
DOW  in  regular  use  as  the  Credence  Paten. 
An  inventory  of  *^  Goods  and  Utensils  belonging 
to  the  Church  at  Winslow/'  dated  April  26, 
1628,  and  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans,  runs  as  follows 
(Clear,  pp.  115-116):— 

Imprimia — a  domunion  table  decently  railed  in.  Item  :  a 
faire  Communion  cloath,  an  other  olde  cloath  of  sattin, 
with  silke  frindge,  an  other  linnen  cloath  and  a  napkin. 
Item  :  a  communion  cnpp  of  silver  with  a  cover 
[es  Nos.  1,  2],  one  pewter  flagon  [alienated  before 
1757,  V.  below].  Item  :  one  chest  with  three  locks, 
a  large  bible,  a  booke  of  comon  praier,  Jewell's  workes^ 
a  booke  of  Homilies  and  the  booke  of  Canons.  Item  : 
a  cloath,  and  a  cashion  for  the  puUpitt.  Item  :  a  ring 
of  five  bells  with  a  sance  [sanctusj  bell,  and  a  clocke,  a 
beere,  and  a  herse  cloath  of  sattine,  a  surplisse,  a  faire 
Begister  Booke. 

Bob.  Maynwaring,  Vic.  ;  Peter  Fyge,  Daniell  Sayre, 
William  Korman,  Churchwardens. 

Another  inventory,  dated  the  9th  day  of  August, 
1757  (Clear,  p.  55)  specifies  all  the  vessels  which 
still  exist,  and  no  others. 

Utensils,  One  Brass  Sconce  in  the  middle  of  Charch, 
bought  A.D.  1760  [?  1760]  one  Brass  Sconce  over 
Gallery,^  one  Silver  Plate,  date  1686  [»  No.  6],  one 
Silver  Cup  with  cover,  the  gift  of  Joan  Foorde,  date 
1647    [=  Nos.    3,  4],    one    Silver    Cap    with   cover 

t=  No.  78],  small  Silver  Cup  for    private  houses  f 
=  Nos.  1,  2],  one  Silver  Patin  the  gift  of  Joseph 

^  The  Gallery  herein  mentioned  was  removed  during  the  res- 
toration of  1884.  The  large  Sconce  hangs  now  over  the  Font,  and 
the  smaller  in  the  Sanctuary. 

f  This  tradition  of  its  use  for  private  celebrations  is  still 
current  in  Winslow  ;  ef.  Drayton  Parsloio,  (569)  No.  2,  (Becords 
OP  Bucks,  YII.,  p.  416). 

3 
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Rogers  jr=  No.  9],  one  other  Silver  Patin  the  gift  of 
Sarah  Fyge  Egerton  [=  No.  5],  two  Silver  Spoons 
washed  with  gold. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pewter  flagon^ 
meutioned  in  the  inventory  of  1628,  had  already 
disappeared. 

Sarah  Fyge  Egerton  was  daughter  of  the  '^  pious 
and  learned  Th?  Fyge,  Gent.,''  of  Winslow  and 
London^  the  last  heir-male  of  that  old  Wins- 
low  family,  who  died  in  1706,  and  was  buried 
at  Winslow,  and  second  wife  of  Rev.  Thos. 
Egerton,  Rector  of  Adstock,  1671-1720,  who 
died  and  was  buried  there  in  the  latter  year. 
She  died  Feb.  7th,  1 722,  in  her  fifty-third  year, 
leaving  ''to  the  poor  of  Winslow  one  pound  per 
annum  ;  but  this  gift  is  lost  through  the  abuse 
of  her  executor,  Tho.  Alderige,  lately  mercer 
here.''  * 

Joseph  Rogers,  of  Winslow,  Currier,  died  Jan.  9th, 
1722,  in  his  forty- eighth  year,  and  is  buried 
under  an  altar  tomb  in  Beachampton  Church- 
yard, where  his  epitaph  records  that  he  left  £600 
''  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  the  rents  and  profits  of 
which  he  hath  ordered  to  be  applied  yearly 
for  ever,  towards  educating  and  instructing  in 
learning  the  children  of  the  Poor  People  in  the 
parish  of  Winslow.''  ''  He  gave  likewise  for 
the  use  of  the  Communion  Service  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Winslow  one  Silver  Salver  of  five 
pounds'  value."  f 

Joane  Foorde,  ''by  her  will  dated  in  1644, 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  £100  to  purchase  land 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Winslow.  This 
old  enclosure  was  exchanged  in  1767  by  tho 
Enclosure  Commissioners,  for  the  present  field 
now  called  *  The  Poor's  Allotment.'  "J 

*  Browne  Willis,  quoted  by  Clear,  "  Winslow,"  p.  83. 
f  Browne  Willis,  *^  Hist,  and  Ant.  of  the  Hundred  of  Backing- 
bam,"  1755,  p.  147.     Clear,  L  c,  p.  97. 
J  Clear, /.c.,p  101. 
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CURONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  SILVER 
VESSELS. 


1     Date. 

Vessel. 

Parish. 

No. 

? 

Cu  p  with  cover-paten    . . . 

Winslow     

.     553    1 

1569 

Cap  with  cover- paten    ... 

Quainton 

.     651 

1569 

Cup  with  cover-paten    . . . 

PitchcQtt 

.1    550 

1569 

Cup  with  cover- paten    ... 

Adstock      

.'     538 

1569 

Cup  with  cover- paten    ... 

East  Claydou 

.,     539 

1569 

Cup  with  cover- paten    . . . 

Steeple  Claydon    . 

.     541 

1569 

Cup  with  cover-paten    . . . 

North  Marston     ., 

.;     547 

1569 

Cup  [cover-paten  loBtl  ... 
Cup  [cover-paten  lost]  ... 

Twyford    ... 

.'     552 

1569 

Granborongh 

.      543 

1569 

Cup  wi  th  cover-  paten    . . . 

Grendon     

:    544 

1569 

Cup  with  cover- paten    ... 

Oving 

.     548 

1569 

Cup  with  cover-paten    ... 

Padbury     ... 

.     649 

1569 

Cup  with  cover-paten    ... 

Edgcott      ...    •     . 

.     542 

1639 

Cup  with  cover-paten    ... 

Winslow     ... 

.     553 

1663 

Cup  with  cover-paten    ... 

Middle  Claydon    . 

.1     640 

1667 

Paten        

Middle  Claydon    . 

.     540 

1669 

Flagon      

Quainton 

.     551 

1672 

Paten        

Quainton    ... 

.     551 

1674 

Cup  with  cover-paten    . . . 

Marsh  Gibbon 

.     546 

1685 

Almsdish 

Winslow     ... 

.     553 

1693 

Paten        

Winslow     ... 

.,     553 

1699 

Pairofspoona     

Winslow     ... 

.1    553 

1706 

Paten        

Steeple  Claydon    . 

.     541 

1708 

Paten        

Oving 

.,    548 

1711 

Paten        ... 

Padbury     ... 

.1     549 

1716 

Cup  with  cover-paten    ... 

Winslow     ,.. 

.     553 

1718** 

Paten        

Edgcott      ... 

.,     542 

1720 

Almsdish 

Marsh  Gibbon 

.!     546 

1723 

Paten        

Winslow     ... 

.      553 

1736 

Flagon      

Hillesden 

.J     546 

1806 

Cup           

Steeple  Claydon   .. 

.;     541 

1811 

Cup           

Hillesden    ... 

.     545 

1826 

Paten        

East  Claydon 

.'     539 

1827 

Flagon      

Middle  Claydon    .. 

.!    540 

1851- 

Paten        

Granborongh 

.     543 

1867 

Spoon       

Chalice,  two  patens,  cruets 

Addington ... 

.     537 

1858 

Addington... 

.     537 

1868 

Chalice  and  paten 

Granborongh 

.     543 

1869 

Cup  [copy  of  cup  of  1569] 

East  Claydon 

.     539 

1869 

Paten        

East  Claydon 

.'    539 

1869 

Cup  and  paten     

Middle  Claydon    .. 

.     540 

1870 

Flagon      

Granborongh 

.     543 

1871 

Chalice     

Pitchcott 

.     5r)0 

1878 

Cruet-mouDts      

Marsh  Gibbon 

.     546 

1884 

Paten        

Pitchcott    ... 

.'     550 

1 

^  Dublin  :  all  the  rest  have  the  London  marks. 

John  L.  Myres. 
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THE  CHURCH  BELLS  OP  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.* 

(JPHrst  Notice.) 

Campamoorapht — if  such  a  word  may  be  used  to  denote 
the  science  of  bells  in  themselves,  as  distingoished  firom 
campanology,  which  means  the  art  of  change-ringiDg — 
has  made  great  strides  since  Browne  Willis,  in  1714, 
drew  np  his  interesting  memorandum  entitled  '^  Rings  of 
Bells,  com.  Backs,  from  their  supposed  Bigness  accoi^ing 
to  the  Number  of  them  in  Peals/'  After  his  own  £Eishion 
Willis  took  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  bells.  In 
almost  every  parish,  during  his  antiquarian  tours,  he 
seems  to  have  iucladed  them  in  his  enquiries;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  preserving  the  inscriptions  on 
some  now  lost.  Yet  he  seldom  took  the  trouble  of  in- 
specting them  personally.  He  never  seems  to  have  heard 
of  the  foundry  carried  on  at  Buckingham  until  within 
half  a  ceutury  of  his  own  birth;  and  that  of  Drayton 
Parslow,  in  the  next  parish  but  one  to  Whaddon,  which 
was  sending  out  admirable  bells  in  his  own  time,  he 
treated  with  utter  neglect.  He  speaks  contemptuously 
of  the  *'  three  heavy  lumbring  bells  "  of  Leckhampstead. 
He  evidently  preferred  a  light  peal  of  eight,  such  as  he 
had  a  hand  in  setting  up  at  Bletchley,  and  he  would 
probably  have  rejoiced  to  see  every  old  bell  in  the  county 
"  new  run ''  by  the  one  firm  of  founders  whom  he  favoured 
with  his  confidence,  the  Rudhalls  of  Gloucester.  .Now 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  interesting  group  of 
bells  than  those  of  Leckhampstead.  The  treble,  associ- 
ated by  its  inscription  with  the  patron  saint  of  the  church, 
is  from  the  Reading  foundry,  and  dates  a  little  before 
the  Reformation.   The  two  larger  bells  are  remarkably  fine 

^  '*  The  Church  Bells  of  Buckinghamshire  :  their  Inscriptiona, 
Founders,  Uses,  and  Traditions."  By  Alfred  Heneage  Cocks,  M.A. 
Jarrold  &  Sons,  1897.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cocks  and  of 
Mr.  Amherst  Daniel  Tyssen  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  a  few  of 
the  numerous  and  interesting  illustrations  given  in  the  work. 
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spedmens  of  the  Drayton  Parslow  foundry.  The  saints  bell, 
of  the  fourteenth  century^  was  probably  cast  at  Buckin^f- 
ham^  and  bears  a  Latin  inscription  which  may  fairly  baffle 
the  shrewdest  of  interpreters.  All  this  was  lost  to  Willis. 
Mr.  Gocks's  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  archasology  would  have  filled  him  with 
amazement.  The  modem  standard  of  bell  lore^  as  fixed 
by  the  elaborate  works  of  Mr.  Stahlschmidt  on  the  bells 
of  Kent,  Surrey  and  Herts^  makes  severe  demands  on  the 
investigator.  Each  bell  must  be  critically  examined  and 
classified  according  to  its  founder^  ascertained  or  probable 
age^  technical  and  artistic  merit  or  demerit^  models  dimen- 
sions and  weight  It  is  not  enough  to  copy  the  inscription. 
Some  old  and  interesting  bells  have  no  intelligible  legend^ 
others  none  at  all ;  but  where  one  exists  the  lettering, 
whether  in  black-letter  or  Boman^  capitals  or  "  smalls^ ' 
must  be  studied  and  copied^  rubbings^  and  even  models  in 
wax^  being  taken  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  mould- 
ings, floriated  patterns,  crosses,  shields,  crowns,  stops, 
rebuses,  impressions  of  coiDs,  and  miscellaneous  devices 
with  which  the  old  founders  delighted  to  adorn  their 
works,  aud  which  often  furnish  the  only  clue  to  their 
origin,  must  be  examined  with  equal  care.  By  the  aid  ot 
these  indications  the  history  of  the  various  foundries 
which  have  contributed  to  the  list  must  be  traced,  and 
those  which  may  have  existed  in  the  county  itself  must 
be  made  the  subject  of  special  stady.  The  fittings  of 
bells,  their  frames  or  "  cages,^'  wheels,  brasses,  gudgeons, 
straps,  bolts,  baldricks,  bolsters,  busk-boards,  and  twenty 
other  details  of  bell-hanging,  constitute  in  themselves  an 
ample  field  of  investigation ;  and  when  it  is  added  that 
the  customs  connected  with  tolling  and  ringing — customs 
varying  widely  in  different  parishes — ^have  to  be  enquired 
into  and  compared,  and  the  churchwardens'  accounts,  it 
any  exiist  which  are  more  than  a  few  years  old,  perused 
and  laid  under  contribution  for  such  light  as  they  may 
throw  on  the  history  and  use  of  the  bells,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  campanographer's  task  is  no  light  one.  Mr. 
Cocks  has ,  discharged  it  most  admirably,  in  all  its 
branches ;  and  while  experts  will  hail  his  volume  as  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  in  the  increasing  series 
of  monographs  describing  the  bells  of  English  counties, 
the  ordinary  reader  will  find  that  he  has  embodied  in  it  an 
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immense  store  of  miscellaneous  information  collateral  to 
the  subject,  and  well  worth  preserving  for  its  intrinsic 
local  or  general  interest.  Some  idea  of  his  diligence  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  his  book  contains  close  npon 
800  pages,  though  there  are  only  1022  church  bells  in 
the  county,  distributed  among  its  250  churches. 

Of  these  1022  bells,  96,,  or  nearly  one-tenth,  are 
*' ancients,''  that  is,  older  than  1601 — a  date  which 
roughly  marks  the  transition,  in  the  inscription,  from 
black-letter  to  Eoman  capitals.  Upon  these  96  "  ancients'* 
the  interest  of  the  general  reader  of  the  Records  will 
presumably  be  concentrated ;  and  he  will  probably  learn 
with  surprise  that  most  of  them  are  older  than  the 
Reformation,  although  Elizabethan  bells  are  by  no  means 
rare.     Of  these  '*  ancients  "  Mr.  Cocks  attributes 

6  to  the  thirteenth  century,  though  5  may  possibly 
be  as  late  as  the  first  decade  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

13  „    „    fourteenth  century. 

35  „    „    fifteenth  century. 

42  „    „    sixteenth  century. 

90 


Though  most  of  our  *'  ancients  "  are  small  bells,  and 
all  of  them  belong  to  village  churches,  there  are  a  few 
of  respectable  size.  The  largest,  the  fifteenth  century 
tenor  at  Shenley,  the  work  of  a  London  founder — either 
Burford  or  Hill — weighs  a  trifle  over  a  ton,  ranking  six- 
teenth in  size  among  the  bells  of  the  county.  The  tenor 
at  Thornton,  cast  by  the  leist-named  founder,  is  consid- 
erably smaller,  probably  weighing  about  14  cwt. ;  the 
Wingrave  tenor,  by  John  Danyell  of  London,  the  Ham- 
bleden  tenor,  the  tenor  and  seventh  at  Hughenden,  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  at  Soulbury,  all  from  the  Wokingham 
foundry,  are  smaller  still.  Next  in  size  are  the  Broughton 
tenor,  by  Henry  Jordan,  DanyelPs  successor  (1460-1470) ; 
the  Cheddington  fourth,  by  John  Saundera  of  Reading 
(1539-1559));  the  Leckhampstead  treble,  also  by  Saun- 
ders, or  at  least  bearing  his  lettering ;  the  Ilmer  tenor, 
by  William  Hasylwood;  the  Fawley  tenor,  from  the 
Wokingham    foundry;    the   Weston    Turville   third,   by 
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Danyell ;  and  the  Hard  mead  tenor,  a  fonrteenth  century  bell, 
by  John  fiulFord^  probably  weighing  about  8^  cwt.  These, 
are  our  largest  existing  bells  older  than  the  Reformation. 
At  that  date  there  were  undoubtedly  three  bells  in  the 
county  weighing  nearly  2  tons^  and  several  not  much 
smaller.  One  of  these  was  the  great  "Mary  Bell''  of 
Eton^  originally  the  tenor  in  a  peal  of  five ;  according  to 
an  authority  cited  by  Mr.  Cocks  it  weighed  88  cwt.^  or 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  modem  bell  representing  it. 
The  College  of  Bonhommes  at  Ashridge  possessed  a  peal 
of  six  bells,  the  only  one  which  existed  at  the  Reformation 
in  the  county ;  and  the  tenor^  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
price  for  which  the  peal  was  sold  (£82),  was  at  least 
aa  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  the  great  bell  of  £ton. 
The  tenor  of  the  abbey  peal  at  Missenden  must  have  been 
about  the  same  weight  (38  cwt.)^  having  been  melted 
down  in  1692  and  a  treble  weighing  7  cwt.  taken  out  of 
it,  leaving  it  still  weighing  31  cwt.  The  four  abbey  bells 
of  Notley  were  lighter,  the  tenor,  which  long  hung  in 
Long  Crendon  steeple,  having  weighed  35  cwt.  The 
Biddle&den  abbey  bells,  which  furnished  the  material  for 
the  present  melodious  peal  of  Denham,  were  lighter  still, 
and  the  tenor  may  not  have  exceeded  the  weight  of  the 
corresponding  bell  in  the  heavier  parish  peals^  such  as 
Eddlesborough,  Ivinghoe,  Wing,  Olney,  and  Chipping 
Wycombe^  all  of  which  appear  to  have  had  tenors 
weighing  not  much  less  than  1^  tons.  Of  these  great 
abbey  bells  we  know  little  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Mis- 
senden bell  down  to  1692  was  the  heaviest  in  the  county, 
except  the  great  bell  of  Eton,  and  bore  the  name  of  tbe 
Angel  Gabriel.  All  have  long  since  been  melted  down. 
One  bell^  and  one  only,  belonging  to  an  ancient  religious 
house  is  probably  still  in  use  in  its  ancient  locality — the 
bell  in  the  clock  tower  of  Aylesbury  market-place.  Hard 
by  stood  the  house  of  Grey  Friars,  and  at  the  Dissolution 
their  solitary  bell  was  transferred  to  the  market-house. 
According  to  a  document  discovered  by  Mr.  Cocks  in  the 
Record  OflSce,  dated  1555,  this  bell  was  "  sold  by  the 
Visitor  to  Sir  William  Baldewyn,  and  now  remaineth  as 
the  market  bell  of  Aylesbury."  The  present  bell  is  a 
''  blank  ^'  one,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  its  exact  age  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  seventeenth  century^  and 
probably   much   older.      The  ball  of  the  clapper^   now 
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disased,  is  much  flattened^  and  Mr.  Cocks  sees  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  the  very  bell  which  summoned 
the  Franciscan  friars  to  their  prayers. 

Recurring  to  the  small  remnant  now  left  of  the  528 
church  bells  returned  as  existing  in  the  county  in  1552-<3^ 
we  find  that  the  only  one  which  Mr.  Cocks  can  guarantee 
as  an  undoubted  work  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  at 
Caversfield  (annexed  to  Oxfordshire  in  1845).  Twenty 
years  ago  the  same  steeple  contained  another  bell  of  the 
same  date^  and  a  third  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
destroyed  thirteenth  century  bell  bore  the  inscription: 
HUGrO]  GARGAT[B1  SIBILLAQ[UE1  UXOR  EJUS 
HAEO  TIMPPANA  FECERUNT  BXPONI.  We  infer 
from  this  that  Hugh  Gargate^  who  died  before  1219^ 
also  gave  the  existing  second  bell,  which  is  inscribed 
IN  HONORB  DEI  ET  SAN[C]TI  LAURENCII,  St. 
Lawrence  being  the  patron  saint  of  the  church.  ''It  is/' 
says  Mr.  Cocks,  ^'a  most  curious  specimen,  with  a  very 
round  shoulder,  extremely  long  waist,  and  nearly  the 
same  size  all  the  way  down  from  shoulder  to  lip.*'  Mr. 
Cocks  offers  no  suggestion  as  to  the  founder  of  these  two 
bells,  and  has  never  seen  a  bell,  in  this  country,  at  all 
resembling  the  survivor,  though  he  knows  one  somewhat 
similar  in  Norway.  Five  other  bells  possibly  belonging 
to  the  thirteenth  century  are  all  small  specimens  by  a 
London  founder  of  whose  work  no  example  is  known  to 
exist  in  any  other  county.  This  was  Michael  de  Wymbish, 
otherwise  "Michael  le  Potter,''  of  the  Parish  of  All 
Saints,  Fenchurch  Street.  '*  Potter,"  by  the  way,  is 
mediaeval  English  for  " bell-founder"  (oUarius).  All  tiiat 
we  know  of  him  is  that  in  1297  he  made  a  settlement  of 
six  marks  a  year  on  his  married  daughter  and  her  issue, 
and  that  he  was  dead  in  1310.  Two  of  his  bells  are  at 
Bradenham,  two  smaller  ones  at  Bradwell,  and  a  fifth, 
smaller  still,  at  Lee.  All  are  inscribed  MICHAEL  DE 
WYMBIS  ME  FECIT.  They  ore  long-waisted,  resonant 
bells;  the  second  at  Bradwell  being,  in  Mr.  Cocks's 
opinion,  '^  for  its  size  an  extremely  fine-toned  bell."  The 
Lee  bell  is,  perhaps,  contemporary  with  the  church. 
The  Bradenham  bells  are  described,  in  1552,  as  '*  bought 
and  unpaid  for,"  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
formerly  belonged  to  some  neighbouring  religious  house. 
Bells  so  small  as  these  could  scarcely  have  belonged  to  a 
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monasieiy;  possibly  they  came  from  one  of  the  dissolved 
hospitals  of  Wyoombe. 

Of  the  fourteenth  century  are  Peter  de  Weston's  small 
bell  at  Tattenhoe  (1328-1347),  and  three  bells  at  Little 
Missenden,  Bavenstone,  and  Stoke  Hammond,  all  in- 
scribed, in  Lombardic  capitals,  AVE  MARIA,  and  all 
assigned  to  John  Rufford,  who  was  appointed  the  King's 
bellfounder  in  1367.  The  Hardmead  tenor,  and  perhaps 
the  second  at  Beachampton,  appear  to  be  by  the  same 
founder.  There  are  also  seven  small  bells,  probably  of 
local  manufacture,  in  the  north-west  of  the  county,  which 
Mr.  Cocks  thinks  may  have  been  cast  at  Buckingham  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  These  are  the  blank  single  bell 
at  Foscot;  the  treble  at  Little  Linford,  inscribed  AYE 
MARIA  6RACIA  PLENA;  the  treble  and  tenor  at 
Barton  Hartshorn,  inscribed  respectively,  JACOBUS 
EST  NOMEN  EJUS  and  JHESU  PIE  FLOS  MARIE; 
the  treble  at  Thornton,  which  the  donor,  whom  Mr.  Cocks 
acutely  identifies  with  the  contemporary  rector,  Elias  de 
Tingewick  (1315-1347),  caused  to  be  inscribed  with  a 
rhyming  hexameter  containing  a  prayer  for  himself — 
SINT  PRO  BLYA  MICHAEL  DEUS  ATQUE 
MARIA;  the  Chetwode  bell,  probably  given  to  the 
church  by  the  John  Chetwode  who  died  in  1347,  and  in- 
scribed ME  TIBl  CHRISTE  DABAT  J.  CHETWODE 
QUEM  PERAM ABAT ;  and,  finally,  the  saints  bell  at 
Leokhampstead,  enigmatically  inscribed  CKESTIT  ME 
FIRI  FECBT.  Few  will  agree  with  Mr.  Cocks  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  first  word,  which  must  surely  have 
been  intended  to  read  "  CHESTIL  : "  and  to  represent, 
in  an  abbreviated  form,  the  name  Chastillon,  the  family 
to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  The  Thornton  and  Chet- 
wode bells  are  from  the  same  foundry  and  about  the  same 
date,  and  their  inscriptions  look  as  if  they  came  from  the 
same  pen.  Were  they  composed  by  Elias  de  Tinee- 
wick  himself?  There  is  an  originality  about  them  which 
does  the  writer  credit,  whosoever  he  may  have  been ;  and 
he  was  indeed  a  bold  man  who  raised  an  initial  letter  to 
the  rank  of  a  metrical  syllable,  and  made  it  thus  do  duty 
for  the  full  name  ''Johannes/'  This  premature  Ameri- 
canism, however,  is  not  without  precedent. 

The  fifteenth  century  introduces  us  to  larger  bells,  and 
a  change  comes  over  the  lettering  of  the  inscriptions. 
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'*  Smalls/'  or  minnscules,  are  fouDd  for  the  first  time,  the 
use  of  Lorn  bardic  capitals  being  restricted  to  the  initials 
of  each  word.  Robert  Burford,  a  London  founder,  who 
died  about  1418,  probably  cast  the  tenor  at  Shenley,  oar 
biggest  "  ancient ''  bell :  if  not  by  him,  this  fine  specimen 
is  doubtless  by  his  successor,  Richard  |lille  (died  1440), 
who  cast  the  tenor  at  Thornton^  and  whose  widow  and 
successor,  Joan  Hille,  cast  the  single  bell  at  Castlethorpe. 
She  married,  as  her  second  husband^  one  John  Sturdy, 
who  cast  the  treble  at  Ad  stock,  and  the  saints  bells  at 
Chesham  and  iStoke  Hammond.  On  his  deaths  in  1458, 
she  continued  the  business,  supplying  the  treble  at 
Beachanipton,  marked  with  a  coin  surmounted  by  a 
widow^s  lozenge.  Her  daughtei*,  Joan  Hille,  married  a 
bell-founder  named  Henry  Jordan^  the  successor  of  John 
Danyell.  Jordan  cast  the  second  and  third  bells  at 
Longhton,  and  the  corresponding  ones  at  Broughton. 
By  Danyel],  Jordan's  predecessor,  we  have  the  treble  at 
Edgcott,  the  thirds  at  Little  Missenden  and  Weston 
Turville^  and  the  tenor  at  Wingrave.  Somewhat  earlier 
in  the  century  were  Kebyll  or  Keble,  who  cast  the  tenors 
at  Chesham  Bois  and  Little  Linford;  William  Dawe, 
alicLS  Founder,  by  whom  we  have  no  specimen  in  the 
county,  but  whose  stamp  is  found,  strangely  enough,  on 
the  second  at  Radclive,  cast  at  Reading  some  150  years 
after  his  death  ;  and  John  Walgrave,  probably  Dawe's  suc- 
cessor, by  whom  we  possess  four  bells — the  treble  and 
second  at  Astwood,  the  third  at  Tingewick,  and  the  now 
cracked  tenor  at  Bradwell.  Robert  Crow-ch,  who  cast  the 
now  broken  treble  at  Hardmead,  was  probably  Walgrave's 
successor;  and  Growch  himself  was  apparently  succeeded 
by  Danyell,  who  has  been  just  noticed.  The  Nettledea 
tenor  is  possibly  by  Thomas  Harrys,  a  London  founder 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Next  to  the  London  foundries  the  favourite  foundry 
in  Bucks  before  tbe  Reformation  seems  to  have  been 
one  at  Wokingham.  Although  the  Wokingham  foundry 
dated  from  the  fourteenth  century  our  earliest  bell  from 
it  is  the  tenor  at  Hambleden,  early  in  the  fifteenth;  next 
come  the  tenor  at  Hughenden,  the  fourth  and  fifth  at 
Soulbury,  and  the  treble  and  tenor  at  Aston  Sandford. 
The  names  of  the  founders  of  these  bells  are  unknown. 
The  earliest  known  Wokingham  founders  are  Roger  Lan- 
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den,  who  cast  the  tenors  at  Fawley  and  Granboroagh,  and 
John  Michelle  who  cast  the  seventh  at  Hnghenden.  About 
1494  the  foundry  was  discontinued,  and  one  set  up  by 
William  Hasylwood  at  Beading  seems  to  have  taken  its 
place.  There  ara  two  bells  by  Hasylwood  in  Bucks-^the 
tenor  at  Ilmer  and  the  treble  at  Chearsley.  He  died  in 
1509,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Hasylwood,  to 
whose  successor,  John  White  (1515-1539),  Mr.  Cocks 
attributes  the  second  bell  at  Hoggeston  and  the  tenor  at 
Boveney.  White's  successor  was  one  John  Saunders,  who 
perhaps  cast  the  treble  at  Fulmer,  the  seconds  at  Fawley 
and  Hitcham,  and  the  fourth  at  Gheddington.  Two 
Reading  bells  of  uncertain  authorship — the  trebles  at 
Leckhampstead  and  Badclive — date  before  the  Befor- 
mation. 

Some  of  our  "ancients"  have  no  inscriptions,  others 
only  bear  the  names  of  donor  or  founder.  Many,  however, 
bear  the  names  of  the  saints  to  whom  they  were  dedicated  ; 
and  in  collecting  these  inscriptions  we  incorporate  in  our 
list  a  few  which  once  existed  on  bells  now  destroyed. 
Bells  were  sometimes  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Such  was  the  old  tenor  at  Eddlesborough,  a  fine  bell 
weighing  29  cwt.,  and,  even  after  it  was  recast  and 
reduced  1  cwt.  (1740),  one  of  the  three  or  four  heaviest 
bells  in  the  county.  It  was  inscribed  ^StlttS,  CrittitSfit 
anUfif  Mmti  Mi^tVtrt  ^ftfe*  This  was  the  fourth 
invocation  in  the  original  Litany — expanded  by  the  com- 
pilers of  the  English  liturgy  from  six  words  into  seventeen 
and  not  conspicuously  improved  in  the  process.  At  Stoke 
Hammond,  until  1865,  there  existed  an  old  fifteenth  cen- 
tury tenor  inscribed  ^anftfl  Crinitafif  (BtH  ^VO 
^Ol)tS(^  Tliis  curiously  inappropriate  legend  has  been 
.reproduced  on  the  bell  which  has  taken  its  place;  and 
the  tenor  at  Walton,  before  Chandler  recast  it  in  1709, 
seems  to  have  borne  a  similar  inscription.  Did  the  bell- 
founder  suppose  ''  Trinitas  '*  to  be  the  name  of  a  saint  f 
Or  was  "  Ora  pro  nobis ''  from  his  point  of  view  a  mere 
trade  formula  having  no  particular  meaning  ?  In  order 
to  apprehend  its  full  significance  we  must  again  have  re- 
course to  the  ancient  Litany.  After  the  invocation  of  the 
Trinity,  cited  above,  there  follows  a  long  series  of  others 
calling  upon  the  principal  saints  in  the  calendar,  the  name 
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of  each  being  followed  by  the  formala  in  question.  The 
bell  was  metaphorically  considered  as  a  living  thing,  having 
a '' voice  ^'  of  its  own ;  and  this  idea,  as  Mr.  Cocks's  volume 
shows,  survived  in  comparatively  modem  times.  Thus 
Ellis  Knight's  treble  at  Wing  (1656)  has  the  couplet 

'*  For  the  honoar  of  Oa(r)naryaii  here  I  singe, 
Wifihing  health  to  the  neighboars  of  Winge." 

And  the  fourth  bell  at  Penn,  rhyming  to  the  third,  which 
announced  to  posterity  that 

*'  Samael  Eoight  cast  this  ring/' 

goes  on  to  explain  that  he  made  it 

"  In  Penn  tour  for  too  sing." 

There  was  once  a  similarly  inscribed  bell  at  Stone.  So 
the  third  at  Ashendon  (1658) ;  '^  By  my  voyce  the  people 
may  knowe  to  corae  to  hear  the  word  of  God.''  The  in- 
scription on  the  third  bell  at  Whitchurch,  which  forms 
the  second  line  of  a  stanza,  goes  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
breath  to  the  bells.  Some  have  been  recast,  but  the 
following  may  be  suggested  as  a  restoration  of  the  whole : 

*^  1.  (With  loade;  2.  and  solemne  voyce 
3.  Wee  sound  forth  our  hreath, 
4.  (Them  that  in  life  rejoyce) 
5.  Warning  unto  death. 

The  "voice ''  of  the  bell,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  inscrip- 
tions presently  quoted,  was  formerly  supposed  to  stimu- 
late the  intercession  of  the  saint  whose  name  it  bore,  in 
favour  of  the  parishioners,  living  and  dead. 

Often  one  of  the  ring  bore  the  ''  Nomen  Domini,"  or 
sacred  name  of  Our  Lord.  Thus  the  fourteenth  century 
tenor  at  Barton  Hartshorn  is  inscribed,  3lt9EU  ^tt  JTIOSS 
:fiARVitf  the  only  other  bell,  the  treble,  being  dedicated 
to  St.  James.  Another  '^Jesus''  bell  of  the  same  period, 
at  Ghetwode,  was  the  bell  given  by  John  Ghetwode, 
mentioned  above.  This,  like  the  preceding,  was  origin- 
ally the  larger  of  a  set  of  two ;  and  the  same  arrange- 
ment is  found  at  Astwood,  where  the  treble  is  assigned 
to  St.  Gatherine,  while  the  second,  of  the  same  make 
(Walgrave,  early  fifteenth  ceutury),  has  the  trite  inscrip-* 

tion:  ^it  ^tnen  fflommi  ISentliirtum,  which  is 
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repeated  on  the  third  bell  at  Weston  Torville  and 
Longhton,  and  was  on  the  treble  of  the  original  five-bell 
peal  of  Wycombe  and  the  old  tenor  at  Wraysburj.  The 
fine  in  its  complete  form  is  ''  SIT  NOMEN  DOMINI 
BENEDICTUM  SEMPER  IN  AEVUM/' 

The  old  tenor  at  Hanslope,  given  by  one  John  Ooorme, 
probably  in  the  fifteenth  centary^  was  inscribed^  3ttS!Ufi( 
^aiarfnUlS  »tjf  SullMrUm^     The  old  third  at  Great 

Linford,  had  %u)tt0  Campatu  ^omm  (Bat  3tm 

^pttUdt*  *^  Nomen  "  and  ^'  Est ''  have  been  transposed 
by  the  bell-founder.  The  old  tenor  of  St.  Giles's^  Stony 
Stratford^  which  Mr.  Cocks  supposes  to  have  been  coeval 
with  the  original  tower  (built  after  1487)^  was  inscribed : 

CftvUtna  Btbtne  Bet  ^hUi  ^autiia  mu.  This 

is  a  variation  of  the  liturgical  benediction  '^Christns 
perpetnsB  det  nobis  gaudia  vitsB.'^  This  dedication  of  a 
bell  to  Our  Lord  survived  in  post-Reformation  times, 
in  a  form  which  might  seem  to  be  merely  a  pious 
ejaculation,  though  it  is  a  literal  rendering  of  *'  SIT 
NOMEN  DOMINI  BENEDICTUM."  MtH^tti  3Bf  CI)f 
^{tint  (^  C()e  XrOrll  was  a  favourite  inscription 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  It  occurs  on  the  third 
at  West  Wycombe  (1581),  the  third  at  Domey 
(1582),  and  the  tenors  at  Weston  Turville  (1590)  and 
Wraysbury  (1591).  At  Beachampton  we  find  a  four- 
teenth century  bell  (the  second)  which  invokes  Our  Lord 
through   all   the    saints    in    a    single    sentence :    ^OS 

Prrre  J^anrtonim  Brfenliad  €t)viitt  Cuorum* 

A  somewhat  simUar  invocation  closes  the  list  of  saints 
in  the  old  Litany:  ^'Omnes  sancti  et  sanctsB  Dei, 
intercedite  pro  nobis.'' 

As  might  be  anticipated^  the  most  popular  saint  was 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  whose  name  two  bells  in  the 
same  ring  were  occasionally  inscribed,  as  at  Cuddingtou, 
where  the  second  bell  had  the  inscription  ^bt  iSlarfa^ 
and  the  fourth  »ntUtn  M^tiK  0VSi  ^VO  ^Ot)tfi(^ 
^th  these  were  fifteenth  century  bells  from  the  Woking- 
ham foundry,  and  formed,  Mr.  Cocks  thinks,  the  treble 
and  tenor  of  an  original  ring  of  three  bells.  The  tenor  at 
Hambleden,  the  largest  surviving  '*  Mary  Bell'*  now  left, 
came  from  the  same  foundry,  and  bears  the  following 
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rhyming  hexameter:  ^VSi  i^tXtt  ^13  ^tO  ^OtllSf 
t^irgfO  i)fl9ri9«  Another  form  of  inscription  for  a 
'^  Mary  BelP'  is  found  on  the  tenor  at  Thornton,  ascribed 
to  Richard  Hille  of  London,  somewhat  earlier  in  the  same 
century:  ^UOl  ^SiO&tL  ^Ulsata  iVlUnlll  M^tiU 
WOtUtU^  This  is  not  easily  translated,  though  the  mean- 
ing is  clear  enough.  "  Pulsare  "  is  the  technical  word  for 
sounding  a  bell  by  means  of  the  clapper.  In  its  original 
form  the  third  word  was  perhaps  ''sacrata/'  X)V  some 
equivalent ;  "  pulsata ''  looks  like  an  afterthought. 
"  Mundi  rosa ''  is  from  the  line  **  Christi  mater,  mundi 
rosa,'.'  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  Latin  hymnody  as  a 
rhyme  to  ''Virgo  gloriosa,''  "  Super  omnes  speciosa,''  etc. 
The  old  treble  ab  Thomborough,  probably  by  John 
Danyell,  had  the  verse:  agglt  ^rmClJpiO  ^aiUta 
iKaria  :fiSltO*  Here,  as  in  the  inscription  last  quoted. 
Sir  John  Godley,  who  is  responsible  for  the  translations 
given  in  Mr.  Cocks's  work,  seems  to  misapprehend  the 
meaning.  "  Principium  *'  is  not  the  "  hanselling''  of  the 
bell,  but  the"  beginning"  of  the  whole  chime  by  the  treble, 
as  in  the  later  inscription  at  Penn  and  elsewhere :  "  I 
as  treble  do  begin."  The  "Mary  Bell "  being  the  treble, 
the  Virgin's  blessing  is  invoked  in  hegiiming  the  peal. 
Commonly  the  inscription  is  ^ailCta  iiftana  (BV3> 
^rO  ^Ohi&f  as  formerly  at  Wavendon,  on  the  second 
at  Hardmead,  the  fourth  at  Cheddington,  the  treble  at 
Fulmer,  the  seventh  at  Hughenden,  the  old  second  at 
Maids'  Moreton,  and,  as  Mr.  Cocks  believes,  on  the  old 
tenor  at  Olney,  though  Lipscomb  cites  the  last-named 
inscription  as  (BtA  ^W  flOblS  WltflO  iMaiia* 
Several  older  bells,  as  the  seconds  at  Stoke  Hammond, 
Ravenstone,  and  Little  Missenden,  all  London  bells  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  all  by  John  Rufford,  have  the 
simple  inscription,  9bt  ;fiRUtilif  which  was  also  on  the 
old  treble  at  Emberton.  The  second  of  the  old  ring  of 
five  bells  at  Woobum,  given  by  Bp.  Longlandi  was 
inscribed : 

SloI)annes(  Henglon  (B^i&topn&  l^inroliu 
afae  iHaria  Gratia  ^Itna  ©ominusJ  €ttum. 

The  treble  at  Little  Linford  is  inscribed  9[bt  jfiSUiVlU 
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drafts  |9ImB$  tUs  also  appeared  on  the  vanished  tenor 
at  Great  Linford.  The  fourth  at  Great  Kimble,  a  post- 
Reformation  bell  made  by  Henry  Knight  in  1587,  bears 
the  same  inscription.  Amersham^  we  learn  from  the 
chnrchwardens'  accounts,  had  a  *^  Mary  Bell ''  in  1539. 
The  treble  at  Leckhampstead,  from  the  Reading  foundry 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  the  somewhat  unusual  in- 
scription: ^aulit  WitQO  iHatei% 

Another  bell  which  may  be  certainly  ranked  as  a 
"  Mary  Bell "  is  the  "  Knell  Bell ''  at  Eton  College.  The 
present  bell  was  made  by  Swain  in  1777;  the  inscription, 
however,  of  the  original  bell  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
retained,  and  runs  as  follows : 

€t  Otot  potior  €ibi  evanttia 
<n  €otli  ^alatto^ 

These  lines  are  found  also  on  the  tenor  at  Brailes  in 
Warwickshire ;  and  Mr.  Ellacombe  supposed  them  to  bo 
taken  from  the  first  stanza  of  some  ancient  Ascension  Day 
hymn.  So  good  a  scholar  should  have  seen  that  the 
direct  reference  is  not  to  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  but 
to  the  Ascension  or  Assumption  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
to  whom  Eton  College  was  dedicated.  The  salutation 
"  Gaude,"  with  which  the  first  line  begins,  occurs  on  the 
Leckhampstead  bell  mentioned  above ;  and  Leckhamp- 
stead  Church,  according  to  Browne  Willis,  is  dedicated  to 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The  word  "  ipsum  "  of 
course  refers  to  our  Lord,  who  must  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  lines  of  the  sequence.  With  little 
trouble  we  have  traced  this  interesting  inscription  to  its 
source.  It  is  from  the  seventh  and  last  stanza  of  a 
sequence  entitled  "  The  Seven  Joys  of  the  Virgin ''  {"  De 
Septem  Gaudiia  beatee  Mariae  Virginis  ^')  and  beginning, 
"Gaude  virgo.  Mater  Christi^'  (Kehrein,  Lateinische 
Sequenzen  des  Mittelalters,  No.  213,  p.  190.)*  The 
concluding  stanzas  are  as  follows : 

*  Kehrein  wrongly  ascribes  this  strange  composition  (p.  15)  to 
the  sixteenth  centary.  His  authority  for  the  text  is  the  Missal 
in  quarto  printed  at  Paris  in  1520  for  the  use  of  the  FranciKcan 
Friars.    A  very  similar  sequence  entitled  ^'  De  Assumptione  beatss 
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VI. 

Gaade,  Christo  asoendente, 
Qai  in  coelis,  te  yidente, 

Motu  fertur  proprio ; 
Gaude  virgo,  quia  misit 
Paracljtum,  quern  promisit 

Sacromm  oolleg[io. 

vn. 

Gaude,  quae  post  ipsum  scandis, 
Et  est  honor  tibi  grandis 

In  coeli  palatio; 
Ubi  fructus  ventris  tui 
Per  te  nobis  detnr  frui 

In  perenni  gaudio.    Amen. 

The  original  great  bell  of  Eton  we  know  to  have 
been  the  tenor  in  a  peal  of  five.  The  Assumption^  the 
Yirgin's  crowning  "Joy/*  being  commemorated  on  the 
tenor^  may  it  not  be  oonjectnred  that  the  inscriptions 
on  the  other  bells  referred  to  some  of  the  preceding 
"  Joys/'  and  that  the  entire  peal  thus  consisted  of 
variously  inscribed  "Mary"  bells?  The  old  bells  of 
St.  Paul's  were  all  "  Jesus ''  bells ;  and  our  suggestion 
is  to  some  extent  conntenanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Brailes  bell^  on  which  '  Gaude  quod  post  ipsum  scandis^ 
etc/'  also  occurs^  is  also  a  tenor  bell. 

On  the  old  tenor  at  Wolverton  was  an  inscription 
implying  a  joint  dedication  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Thomas : 

iHarfa  Cboma  %0(  H^iclum  ^trba  iVIe^    Here 

Browne  Willis,  or  the  person  from  whom  he  derived  his 
information,  must  have  made  some  mistake.  ''  Serva  me '' 
should  probably  be  *'  servate  " ;  if  the  inscription  was  in 
Lombardic  letters  the  error  would  easily  occur.  "  Hoc 
sseclum''  is  liturgical  Latin  for  the  world  of  humanity 
in  its  concrete  aspect,  and  the  whole  is  a  compendious 

Maria  Yirginis,"  ascribed  to  St.  Anselm,  is  printed  at  p.  199  (No. 
257).  Another  composition  of  the  same  kind,  in  a  slightly  different 
measure  (No.  304,  p.  228),  ends  thus  : 

Gaude  tua  sancta  prole 

Assumpta  cum  gaudio. 
Gaude  sampta  et  locata 

Cum  Jesn  in  solio. 
Esto  nobis  advocata 

In  magno  jadicio. 
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"  prayer  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men."  '^  Thomas  *' 
is  doubtless  the  martjr  of  Canterbarj. 

St.  John  Baptist  ranks  next  in  popularity  to  the 
Virgin.  An  early  bell  by  Rafford  (fourteenth  century), 
the  tenor  of  the  triad  at  Hardmead^  has  the  laconic  legend, 
l^OtOr  30f)nnntd*  On  later  "John  Baptist  bells," 
t^o  different  hexametric  legends  are  found.  The  com- 
monest, which  occurs  on  the  tenors  at  Broaghton  and 
Granborough,  and  was  on  the  old  second  at  Long 
Crendon,  which  once  hung  in  the  beliFry  of  Notley 
Abbey,  and  the  old  thirds  at  Emberton,  Thomborough, 
and  Wycombe,  runs  thus :  itl  iHultt^  SlnniSt  ^tiOtUt 
Campana  30l)&tmii^  On  the  fine  old  tenor  at 
Hughenden  is  the  rarer  legend:  Cf^riSCtt  3Bapttfi(ta 
Campana   ^aUtieat  {dta«     Occasionally  we  have  the 

simple  ^antte  9oI)anmsc  <!^ra  ^ro  ^obtd,  as  on 

the  tenor  at  Fawley.     The  old  third  at  Great  Horwood 

had  the  legend:  ^anrte  3ol)Sinmi  ^Bapttdta  ^ra 

^rO  ^Obtfil^  Similar  inscriptions  sometimes  appear 
on  post-Reformation  bells.  The  tenor  at  Datchet,  cast 
by  Henry  Knight  in  1607,  and  evidently  a  reproduction 
of  an  older  bell,  has  the  same  inscription  as  tne  Fawley 
tenor,  badly  spelt ;  and  Abraham  Rudhall,  in  the  Ghicheley 
tenor  cast  in  1718,  repeats  what  was  donbtless  the  in- 
scription on  the  old  bell:  in  iWuttlSt  ^nttH  JUtfOlttt 

Campana  Sfotiannt^. 

Next  to  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  in  popularity  come 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  Gabriel     The  inscription  ^aittta 

illargareta  (9ra  firo  ^oUi  is  found  on  the  treble 

at  Beachampton  (by  Sturdy),  the  second  bell  at  Fawley, 
the  tenor  at  Ilmer,  the  third  at  Little  Missenden,  and 
the  fifth    at    Soulbuiy.      The   second    at   Loughton   is 

inscribed  J^tt  ^ba  Caoipana  iVUirgareta  (Bat 

^pXinifnata^  The  meaning  is  that  the  ''  Margaret  **  bell 
had  been  recast.  Why  was  St.  Margaret  so  popular  ? 
Perhaps  because  her  legend  represented  her  as  a  kind  of 
female  St.  George.  She  slew,  or  at  any  rate  severely 
worsted,  a  dragon.  Another  reason  for  her  being  highly 
regarded  in  pastoral  Buckinghamshire  may  be  that  she 
had  been,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  a  keeper  of  sheep. 

The  old  Missenden  tenor  heads  the  '^  Gabriel''  bells.    It 
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was  inscribed :  Sulnsc  Sitsitar  iVltl{l)ii  Campana 

^OtOr  (BUhtitUi*  The  first  word  shoald  not  be 
'*  Dalcis *'  bat  "  Dulce/'  The  largest  extant  pre-Reforma- 
tion  bell  in  the  county,  the  tenor  at  Shenley,  is  a  "  Grabriel " 
bell,  and  is  inscribed :  iUldSt  Be  CtltSC  (1l)3tie0 
^OVatn  <@atirteItSC#  ^'Amen^^  is  interposed  between 
''  Noraen  "  and  "  Gabrielis."  Sometimes  two  "  Grabriel " 
bells  are  found  in  the  same  rin^.  Thus,  the  ori^nal 
tenor  at  Linslade  had  (Bttt  ^abliellSC  ^Onat  ^atC 
Campana   jTfildid^  while  the  second  bore  the  simple 

legend  ^umtt  Gabriel  ^ra  $ro  ^ohii.    At 

Sherrington  an  Elizabethan  bell,  by  Watts  of  Bedford, 
doubtless  a  recast  of  an  earlier  one,  bears  merely  the 
name  6ABBIEL.  Another  recast  Gabriel  bell  was  the 
old  Thomborough  tenor,  which  was  inscribed : 

HENRI  KNIGHT  MADE  THIS  BELL  (ANNO  DOMINI  1610), 
WHOSE  NAME  IS  CALLED  GABRIELL. 

John  Danyell's  tenor  at  Wingrave  (Bfteenth  century) 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  inscribed :  {tttOnat  ]3t 
Celts!  WOV  Campana  £Ritf)!itHii.  Sir  John  Godley 
must  here  again  be  corrected.  ''Campana'^  is  not  the 
genitive,  but  the  ablative  case.  The  inscription  means, 
'*  Through  Michael's  bell  may  Michael's  voice  peal  from 
the  heavens  *' ;  and  the  mediasval  doctrine  of  the  belPs 
'Woice'*  could  not  be  better  illustrated.  "De*'  is,  of 
course,  a  mistake  for  "B,''  and  "Intonaf  for  "Intonef 

Occasionally  a  bell  is  named  from  the  patron  saint  of 
the  church.  This  accounts  for  the  dedications  of  the  old 
Maids'  Moreton  treble  to  St.  Edmund,  with  the  legend, 

^mttt  Climunlie  ^ra  $ro  ^oW,  and  of  the  stiu 

es^isting  treble  at  Thornton  (St.  Michael).  So  again  at 
Barton  Hartshorn,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  the  four- 
teenth century  treble  is  inscribed:  JACOBUS  EST 
NOMEN  EJUS.  At  Caversfield  (St.  Lawrence)  two 
bells  were  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint;  the  second  has 
already  been  mentioned.  The  old  treble  of  the  four- 
teenth century  had  the  legend,  IN  HONORE  BEATI 
LAXIBENCII.  At  Nettleden  (again  St.  Lawrence),  the 
old  treble,  recast  by  George  Chandler  in  1714,  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Lawrence.    Three  extant  bells,  the  trebles 
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at  Asbwood  and  Edgcolit,  and  the  tenor  at  Nettleden,  are 
dedicated  to  St.  Katherine.  All  these  have^  as  had  the 
old  treble  at  East  Claydon^  the  inscription^  ^SttttA 
liaterina  ^ra  ^rO  ^bltf*  The  third  bell  at  Tinge- 
wick   is    dedicated    to    St.  Mary  Magdalen :    ^Otntlt 

ifiaglialme  Campana   Sttit   £Rt\oHiit^    This 

legend  was  on  the  old  second  at  East  Claydon.  Here 
we  have  a  curious  instance  of  a  verse  being  corrapted  by 
the  bell-founder.  '^Melodious''  may  be  English^  and 
'^melodions  Magdalen''  is  a  pleasing  name  for  a  bell. 
But  ^'melodius''  is  not  Latin^  though  ''melddos''  is  good 
Greek,  and  **  melodns  '*  might  fairly  pass  as  a  Latinised 
form  of  it.  The  original  verse  must  have  been  *'  Nomen 
MagdalenaB  gerit  haBC  campana  melodaB.''  St.  Anne,  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Clement,  St.  Austin,  St.  ''Cristin,"  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Andrew,  St.  George  and  St.  Martin,  each 
contribute  one  to  our  list  of  pre- Reformation  bells  bearing 
the  names  of  saints.     At  Adstock  the  treble  is  inscribed, 

damta  amta  O^ra  ^ro  ^ohii.  The  two  beiis  at 

Aston  Sandford  dedicated  respectively  to  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Clement;  St.  "Cristin's''  beU  at  Broughton  (the 
eecond) ;  St.  Peter's  at  Hitcham  (second) ;  St.  Paul's  at 
Chearsley  (treble) ;  St.  Andrew's  at  Chesham  Bois  (the 
tenor) ;  St.  George's  at  Badclive  (second),  and  St. 
liartin's  at  Soulbury  (fourth)  have  the  usual  invocatory 
legend.  The  St.  Nicholas  bell  at  Wavendon  has 
been  recast.     St.  Austin's  bell  at  Bradwell  is  inscribed : 

Wov  9ngus(ttnt  ^ontt  {n  Surt  Btt    And  there 

was  a  similarly  inscribed  bell  at  Lathbury  until  recast 
in  1731.  St.  '^Cristin"  has  no  place  in  the  calendar. 
Probably  for  *'  Sancte  Cristine  "  the  reading  should  have 
been  ^'  Sancta  Cristina "  (of  Bolsena) ;  or  perhaps  St. 
"  Crispin  "  was  intended.  A  bell  at  Pitchcott,  dedicated 
to  St.  Luke,  is  probably  unique,  having  been  named 
after  the  Reformation  from  a  saint  who  appears  not  to 
have  been  commonly  thus  honoured  before  that  date. 
It  is  from  the  Buckingham  foundry,  and  has  the  legend, 
SENT  LUKE  APOSTEL,  1590.  Saint  Luke  is  not 
usually  ranked  among  the  apostles,  but  this  is  a  trifle. 
We  hope  to  recur  to  Mr.  Cocks's  volume  in  a  future 
number. 

E.  J.  Payne. 
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STAINED    GLASS    FROM    WESTLINGTON 
HOUSE,    DINTON. 

The  glass  here  represented — and  an  excellent  reproduc- 
tion and  representation  it  is — was  given  to  me  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Erancklin,*  with  some  other  fragments.  It 
had  loi  g  existed  in  the  window  of  a  room  used  as  the 
Servants'  Hall^  and  was  all  more  or  less  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  A  representation  of  one  other  piece  has  already 
appeared  in  a  lormer  volume  of  the  Bbcobds  of  Bocks— 
"  The  People's  Chaplain.'* 

The  portion  w  reproduced  is  a  fragment  conven- 
tionally representmg  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Such  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare  and  interesting.  Here  the  figure  of  the 
Eternal  Father  is  almost  all  lost ;  but  the  dove,  a  symbol 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  perfect,  as  is  that  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour  on  the  cross.  The  figures  are  all  drawn  with 
power,  taste  and  artistic  excellence,  while  the  tints  of  the 
glass  and  the  few  bold  or  slender  lines,  which  give  so 
good  an  effect  to  the  drapery  and  back-ground, — though 
of  the  utmost  simplicity, — are  made  to  be  perfectly  sub- 
servient to  an  artistic  and  reverent  representation  of  this 
Christian  subject. 

Tradition  appears  to  imply  that  all  these  glass- 
fragments  were  long  ago  brought  to  Westlington  from 
the  adjacent  village  of  Chearsley ;  where,  so  early  as  the 
year  1440,  the  family  of  Francklin'  had  been  Lords  of 
the  Manor.t  Members  of  the  same  race  lived  at  Crendon,  • 
Thame,  Watlington  and  Haddenham. 

^This  lady  was  Jane  Elizabeth  Rose  of  Chearsley  and  Win- 
chendon — the  member  of  a  family  which  appears  duly  entered  in 
the  Visitation  of  Backs,  a.d.  1634.  (Harl.  MSS.  No.  1391.)  The 
carved  oak  shield  over  the  porch  of  Westlington  represents  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Francklin  impaling  Rose. 

t  Of  this  family,  George  Francklin  of  Haddenham,  Esq.,  served 
as  High  Sheriff  of  Backs  in  1729,  and  Joseph  Francklin,  of  the 
same  place,  as  Sheriff  in  1803.  Amongst  their  ancestors,  mater- 
nally, were  the  Bekes  of  White  Knights,  Lord  Lovelace — a  peer 
of  the  Great  RebelUon,  and  the  Crom wells  of  Huntingdon. 
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When  the  north  aisle  of  Thame  Church  was  rebuilt 
in  1448^  it  is  on  record  that  ^'Joh'  frangklajm  of 
Schreysley"  contributed  to  the  cost  of  the  same.* 

A  brass  t  to  the  memory  of  this  man^  his  wife  and 
seven  children,  still  remains  in  the  chancel  of  Chearsley 
Churchy  with  the  following  inscription : 

f^etf  Igtb  Jfofrn  jFftanfcelesn  Bxit  ^atgatete  f)g0 
iDgfe  iofitd^  otliesneti  legstoine  to  tfits  Ctttcfye 
an))  liibme  setbxce  to  be  lioone  ebetg  tiolg  tw^.  In 
ti|e  2^  3^  tncccclxfj*     ®n  fnfios'  0oule0'  (Soil 

The  church  itself  is  simple,  but  picturesque,  and 
placed  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Thame.  The  old  Manor  House  was  certainly 
repaired,  and  possibly  almost  wholly  rebuilt  about  the 
year  1663.  Whether  the  glass  depicted  was  removed 
from  the  church,  or  from  some  oratory  or  room  of  prayer 
in  the  Manor  House  itself,  appears  uncertain.  It  may 
have  been  removed  only  to  preserve  it.  For  more  than 
a  century  before  the  Great  Rebellion,  Elizabeth's  bishops 
and  their  officials  were  most  active  in  the  destruction 
of  all  glass  of  this  character,  leaving  the  fabrics  without 
ornament,  and  more  like  bams  or  mere  whitewashed 
rooms.  The  removal,  moreover,  of  many  sacred  objects 
of  Christian  Art  under  Elizabeth  was  very  disastrous. 
What  remained  was  obliterated  or  destroyed  by  Puritans 
of  "the  Will'  Dowsing  tribe''  under  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Buckinghamshire  was  one  of  their  special  preserves. 

Our  first  secretary,  the  faithful  and  accomplished 
Bev.  Arthur  Baker,  gave  me  in  1855  an  excellent 
account  of  what  Archdeacon  Aylmer  of  Lincoln  had 
effected  throughout  Buckinghamshire  in  the  way  of 
destroying  church  ornaments,  vestments  and  pictures, 
a  MS.  record  of  which  is  still  preserved  amongst  the 
archives  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  For  example,  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese — then  including  Bucks — made  a  decree 

*  Ghnrchwardens'  MS.  Accounts. 

f  There  remains  likewise  in  Watlington  Church.  Oxon,  a 
brass  in  memory  of  William  Franckleyn,  Mb  wife  and  children, 
A.D.  1486. 
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that  ''Images^  pictnres^  and  al  monaments  of  fained 
miracles^  as  well  in  walla  as  in  glass  windows  be  defaced; 
and  namely  [i.e.,  particnlarly]  the  Image  of  the  Cnicifixe 
and  the  two  Maries  in  the  chauncell  windowes/^  Little 
enough  of  ancient  glass  remains  in  the  Backs  chorches 
now^  nor  do  the  modem  examples^  as  a  role,  snflSce  to 
satisfy  many  people  for  the  loss  of  the  old. 

Since  tiie  death  of  Mrs.  Francklin,  Westlington 
House — a  small  but  picturesque  mansion — has  been 
vested  in  her  two  co-heiresses^  and  is  now  let  to  a 
Kentish  gentleman.  Anciently  it  contained  much  old 
and  curious  oak  and  walnut  wood  furniture,  in  one  cum- 
bersome piece  of  which  a  large,  long  leathern  purse 
full  of  Jacobean  silver  and  gold  coins  was  quite  acci- 
dentally discovered  about  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  library 
was  an  old  Lincoln  Horae  6.V.M.,  with  family  entries 
and  MS.  prayers — a  rare  and  curious  book. 

Fbedsrick  Giobgi  Lie. 
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THE  PARISH   CHUROH   OF  HIGH  WYCOMBE. 

{Third  Notice.) 

EXTEACTS   FROM    THE    CHURCHWARDENS'   AND 
OVERSEERS'   ACCOUNTS. 

It  is  very  mach  to  be  regretted  that  the  earliest  yolames 
of  these  parochial  accoants  have  not  been  preserved. 
Their  disappearance  has^  necessarily^  been  accompanied 
by  the  loss  of  many  items  of  information  respecting  the 
chnrch  and  the  poor  that  might  have  proved  extremely 
interesting  and  nsefal  to  the  historian  and  antiquary  in 
his  endeavour  to  portray  the  inner  social  life  of  the 
community  at  the  period  to  which  these  documents 
relate.  The  volumes  that  have  been  preserved  are  kept 
iu  a  large^  iron-bound  box — probably  an  old  vestment 
chest^which  stands  in  the  north  chancel  aisle  near  the 
oi^n^  and  is  secured  by  six  strong  locks. 

The  volumes  now  in  existence  are  as  follow : — ^No.  1, 
1667-1684;  No.  2,  1684-1700;  No.  8,  1738-1741; 
No.  4,  1759-1768 ;  No.  5, 1769-1780 ;  No.  6, 1780-1793 ; 
No.  7,  1793-1801  (Poor);  1800-1830  (Church);  No.  8, 
1802-1819.  It  will  be  noticed  that^  besides  the  loss  of 
the  registers  which^  no  doubt^  existed  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  No.  Ij  there  occur  intervals  between  Nos. 
2  and  8^  and  3  and  4,  of  about  half  a  century  altogether. 

The  existing  records  contain  a  mine  of  useful  infor- 
mation in  referenee  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws.  Interspersed 
among  the  more  prosaic  entries  we  occasionally  come 
across  curious  or  amusing  items^  and  references  to  many 
peculiar  customs  and  usages  now  obsolete. 

I  may  state  here  that  no  extracts  are  given  in  this 
paper  relative  to  the  Bells  and  Clock.  They  will  be 
found  in  my  account  of  the  High  Wycombe  Church  Bells 
in  Vol.  VI.,  page  341,  of  the  Records. 
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The  plan  I  have  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  extracts 
contained  in  this  paper  is  to  treat  them  more  with  regard 
to  their  subject  matter  than  to  preserve  a  strictly  chrono- 
logical order. 

The  earliest  portion  of  the  accounts  with  which  I  am 
now  dealing  is  contained  in  two  long  narrow  volnmes, 
bound  in  leather,  and  secured  by  brass  clasps.  They  are 
evidently  continued  from  older  books  now  non-existent. 
No.  1  begins  in  1667,  and  contains  entries  of  receipts 
and  expenditure  down  to  1684.  These  relate  to  poor 
rates.  The  other  way  of  the  book  contains  the  accounts 
of  the  church  rates,  which  do  not  begin  till  1670,  and  are 
headed  "The  pishe  and  forrins  of  Chepinge  Wicombe 
Com.  Buck.**  They  are  carried  down  to  1679,  when  a 
break  occurs  until  1682,  some  blank  leaves  being  left  for 
the  intervening  years,  but  never  filled  in.  In  1677  the 
'  accounts  are  signed  by  "  W.  Fletewode,'*  and  in  1681  by 
"Tho.  Waller.'*  The  former  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Fleetwood,  of  the  Yache,  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  the  latter  to 
the  Wallers,  of  Hall  Barn,  Beaconsfield. 

Vol.  II.  commences  Oct.  22,  1684<,  and  the  last  entry 
is  April  8,  1700.  On  the  first  leaf  is  written  in  large 
bold  letters — "Ex  dono  Eeverendissimi*  Mathei  Arch- 
dale  gener.  Anno  dom.  1684."  At  the  other  end  of  the 
book  we  find — "  This  Booke  was  given  by  Mathew 
Archdale  genr.  to  the  Parish.  Price  5*  Annoq.  Dom. 
1684. 

George  Shbimpton  ' 

and  •  Overseers." 

John  Bowben. 

These  two  volumes  do  not  contain  many  entries  of 
much  interest.  What  few  there  are  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  order  with  the  other  extracts.  It  may, 
however,  be  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  in  the 
earlier  volume  Jno.  Kingham  is  rated  for  ''a  fulling 
mill,"  and  that  Cressexf  is  written  "  Cressets."  As 
regards  the  poor  rate  particulars  of  payments  begin  in 
16/2,  and  are  entered  up  monthly,  the  number  then  in 
receipt  of  reUef  being  on  an  average  about  twenty ;   but 

*  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  this  description, 
f  The  name  of  a  farm  between  Wycombe  and  Marlow. 
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the  recipients  rapidly  increased^   and  had  reached  to 
double  that  nnmber  in  the  next  year. 

ENTRIES  RELATING  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

These  are  neither  numerous  nor  of  great  importance, 
bat  the  following  may  be  worth  quoting : 

£   8.  d. 

1762.  Prayer  Book  for  ye  Parson 0    8    0 

1763.  Waflhing  rarplices  and  Communion  Linnen    2  19    0 

1764.  Paid  William  Stanworth  for  Cleaning  the 

Communion  Plate,  Almanack,  Paper,  &c....  0    3  3 
Paid  do.  for  mending  the  Pnlpit  Cloth  and 
Cashion,  and  two  surplices  and  also  20 

staples  for  the  Pulpit  0    2  7 

Man\  Hobbs  for  pavements 012  0 

For  the  Umbrelloe       18  3 

This,  I  imagine,  was  procured  to  be  used  as  a  shelter 
for  the  minister,  when  officiating  at  funerals  in  wet 
weather.  It  must  have  been  something  substantial  con- 
sidering the  price. 

1766.    Diging  of  24  load  of  gravel  at  Hohper 

Heth«          0  12  0 

Fetching  same  to  ye  charchyd        3  12  0 

Other  expences          0    7  11 

For  labour       1     0  0| 

Thos.  Birch  for  a  Superfine  Damask  Table 

Cloth  and  Napkins            1  18  3 

Wm.  Stanworth,  his  Bill  for  cleaniog  the 
Communion  Plate,  an  Almanack,  and  a 

pen  and  ink             0    3  3 

Chnrch  Prayer  Book 0  12  6 

For  a  pair  of  bellows  for  Thunder 0    0  6 

This  last  entry  puzzled  me  for  some  time;  but, 
judging  that  the  solution  of  the  enigma  was  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  ''Thunder^'  was  the  name  of  a  person, 
I  searched  the  book  through  a  second  time,  and  at  last 
found,  under  the  year  1764,  the  following :  "  Paid  Thos. 
Thunder  for  ringing  the  bell,  £1.  5.  0,*'  which,  of 
coarse,  rendered  the  matter  plain. 

1767.*    Wm.  TUbnry's  Bill  for  makin  a  surplice    ...    0  12    6 
1768.    Nov.  11.      *'At  a  Vestry  then  held  and  duly  sum- 
moned.   It  was  then  agreed  to  erect  some  new  seats 
in  the  parish  church  for  the  Inhabitants  to  seat 

*  Between  Wycombe  and  Beaconsfield. 
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tbemselvefi  in  during  Divine  Serrice.  (The  occasion 
of  such  Dew  erectiou  is)  because  the  seats  already 
are  adjudged  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  said  inhabi- 
tants that  atteuds  Divine  Sendee  on  the  Lord's 
Day  ;  Upon  condition  nevertheless  that  the  Corpora- 
tion agree  to  pay  nmA  discharge  half  the  ezpence  of 
such  new  Erection,  or  else  this  Order  to  be  of  no 
Effect. 

James  Batting  jo^,,^^ 

George  Lane,  Aaron  Wooster,  Hugh  Stratton, 
Jer.  Lambe,  Mr.  Bates,  John  S<K>tt,  Ralph  Spicer^ 
Geo.  Bat«s,  Jno.  Wild  man. 

Principal  Lihabitants." 

On  July  12^  1765^  a  similar  resolution  had  been 
passed ;  but  a  note  is  added  to  the  effect  that :  ''  The 
above  order  was  sqaashM  by  reason  it  was  deemed  no 
yestry  and  nothing  agreed  upon/^  This  accounts  for 
the  matter  cropping  up  again  at  a  subsequent  date. 

In  the  Corporation  Books  there  is  a  memorandum 
dated  March  28,  1728,  which  ordered  ''that  the  town 
Chamberlain  do  new  build  the  Aldermen's  seats  in  the 
Church  of  Chopping  Wycombe,  and  be  allowed  his 
ezpences  in  his  accounts.''  The  Corporation  secUs  were 
on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  opposite  the  pulpit,  and 
they  remained  there  until  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
in  1875. 

For  many  years  there  are  no  entries  respecting  the 
Church'  which  call  for  special  mention. 

1815.    For  destroyiog  Jack  Daws  on  the  steeple    •••    0  11    8 

In  this  year  Mr.  B.  H.  Pontyfix's  name  appears 
among  the  Church  officials  as  Organist.  The  manner  in 
which  the  amount  of  his  salary  was  paid  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascertain  what  it  really  was.  A  few 
instances  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this : 

1815.    ♦  Mr.  Pontyfix  for  salary       8    2    0 

1817.    Mr.  Pontyfix  as  per  receipt -    _    - 

Jan?    18l7.-\ 

Mai^h  1819  1  ^y  °*®^  ^  ^'  Pontyfix  on  account     37  17    6 
Jan7    1820]) 

^  He  was  a  pnpil  of  Mr.  Maverley,  organist  at  West  Wycombe. 
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1821.    Bichard  Pontifix  and  taneing  the  organ     ...  12    2    0 
Paid  Mr.  Poutifiz,  oi^niat 7    2    0 

And  80  on.  It  is  not  until  1827  is  reached  that  we 
meet  with  the  definite  statement :  ^*  Bich?  Pontifix  half- 
year  salary  £10.^'  In  the  face  of  these  entries  ic  is 
somewhat  enrious  to  come  across  the  following  minate : 

"  The  26th  day  of  March,  1819. 

"  At  a  joint  vestry  this  day  duly  snmmoned  and  held  and 
met  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Ohepping  Wycombe  aforesaid  by 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Borough  and  Parish  of  Ohepping 
Wycombe  aforesaid.  It  is  ordered  that  Mr.  Bichard  Hurls 
Pontyfix  be  appointed  Organist  at  the  annual  salary  of 
Twenty  Pounds  to  be  paid  out  of  the  respective  Ohuroh  rates 
of  the  said  Town  and  Parish.'' 

Mr.  Pontyfix  was  appointed  in  1784^  and  had  there- 
fore acted  as  Organist  for  35  years  at  the  date  of  the 
joint  vestry. 

At  a  vestry  meeting  held  Nov.  9,  1814,  in  the  Church, 
and  from  thence  adjourned  to  the  Guildhall,  a  proposition 
to  erect  a  gallery  was  negatived ;  but  it  was  agreed  that 
the  pulpit  should  be  moved,  and  the  church  re-pewed. 
The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to  assist  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens :  The  Rev.  Charles  Bradley,* 
Messrs.  Gwillim,  Prestage,  Wheeler,  Slater,  and  Carter, 
Jnn^  At  another  vestry,  held  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month,  it  was  agreed  upon  unanimously  that  the  work 
should  be  carried  out,  and  the  Mayor,  Thomas  Westwood, 
was  added  to  the  Committee. 

But  little  progress,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  prosecuting  the  undertaking,  and  the  next  year 
we  find  the  following  minute : 

"May  17, 1816. 

"  At  a  joint  vestry  this  day  duly  summoned  and  held  and 
met  in  the  parish  church  of  Ohepping  Wycombe  aforesaid  it 
is  unanimously  ordered  that  a  petition  lie  immediately  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  Ordinary  to  grant  a  Faculty  to 
enable  the  Ohurchwardens  of  the  town  and  parish  at  their 
joint  expense  to  erect  pews  on  the  north  aisle  m  the  space  of 

*  The  Bev.  Oharles  Bradley,  father  of  the  present  Dean  of 
Westminster,  was  Ourate  of  High  Wycombe  during  the  incum- 
bency of  the  Bev.  James  Price.  He  publidied  two  volumes  of 
Sermons  preached  in  Wycombe  Ohurch,  which  were  very  popular, 
and  tan  through  several  editions. 
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forty -nine  feet  by  eight  feet  and  six  inches  in  width  aud  also 
seats  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  Organ 
Gallery^  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Sunday  School 
children  and  also  to  enable  the  said  churchwardens  to  remove 
the  pulpit  and  desks  to  the  next  pillar  adjoining  eastward  to 
the  present  scite  of  the  pulpit  that  being  considered  by  the 
parishioners  now  assembled  under  all  the  circumstances  the 
best  situation.*' 

A  considerable  sam  was  expended  npon  repairs  to 
the  church  in  1828  and  1829.  They  were  began  in 
1827^  when  several  amounts  to  plasterers^  masons,  etc., 
were  paid,  and  £18  19^.  was  expended  npon  the  carriage 
of  stone  from  Marlow.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  expenditure  extracted  from  the  churchwarden's 
accounts  : 

£    s.    d. 

In  1829.    Paid  by  the  Parish 199  15    1 

Do.         Borough  196    6    8J 


In  1830.— Paid  by  the  Parish     . 
Do.         Borough 


EXTRACTS  RELATING  TO  THE  POOR. 

The  entries  dealing  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  are 
naturally  the  most  important  and  most  numerous.  It 
must  be  understood  that  in  the  following  remarks  under 
this  heading  only  a  few  extracts  are  given  as  specimens 
of  the  kind  of  entries  these  books  contain.  Some  of 
them  are  quoted  as  typical  of  a  great  many  other  similar 
ones;  others  are  set  down  because  of  their  peculiarity^ 
or  as  illustrative  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  poor 
lived,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated,  and  the 
mode  of  administering  the  Poor  Laws.  They  wiD,  if 
carefully  studied,  afford  an  insight  into  the  social  life 
of  the  people,  such  as  can  be  gained  in  a  like  degree 
from  no  other  documents  extant.  To  make  provision 
for  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  sick,  and  the  aged, 

*  At  the  West-end  in  front  of  the  tower. 
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bad  always  been  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  GoverDment 
and  parochial  authorities.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  when  their  revonaes  were  confiscated^  and 
money  intended  for  the  poor  had  been  put  into  the 
pockets  of  the  rich,  the  dii&culty  in  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  anything  like  an  adequate  manner  became 
greatly  intensified.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  efforts 
made  by  the  legislature  to  grapple  with  this  social 
problem  proved  very  successful^  or  that  the  methods 
adopted  for  suppressing  vagrancy  and  relieving  the 
indigent  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  likely  to 
achieve  their  ends.  In  fact,  they  frequently  produced 
just  the  state  of  affairs  they  were  intended  to  remedy. 
Able-bodied  tramps  were  *' sore-blooded '* — sometimes 
to  a  cruel  degree;  but  it  did  not  put  down  Tagrancy, 
while  it  hardened  and  degraded  the  "  sturdy  vagabonds/' 
who  were  subjected  to  the  whipping.  Little  discrimina- 
tion was  exercised  to  distinguish  between  the  criminal 
and  the  unfortunate.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
had  to  come  under  the  same  iron  rule.  Public  chastise- 
ment was  inflicted  upon  women  and  young  girls  as  well 
as  upon  men.  Vagabonds  and  beggars  found  wandering 
out  of  their  parish,  or  place  of  settlement,  were  set  in 
the  stocks  for  three  days  and  three  nights  with  bread 
and  water  only,  and  then  sometimes  whipped  before 
being  sent  back.  A  ^'sturdie  beggar  ^^  who  continued 
in  his  evil  course  had  the  upper  part  of  his  right  ear  cut 
off,  so  that  he  might  easily  be  recognisable,  and  for  a 
further  offence  he  was  adjudged  and  executed  as  a  felon. 
The  severity,  however,  proved  wholly  ineffectual;  and 
though  the  milder  but  more  permanent  mischief  of  the 
Poor  Law  was  introduced,  matters  did  not  improve,  but 
rather  grew  worse  instead  of  better.  It  became  the 
common  practice  in  agricultural  parishes  for  farmers  to 
pay  their  labourers  only  half  wages,  and  send  them  to  the 
overseer  to  supply  the  means  for  procuring  the  remaining 
necessaries  for  subsistence.  The  system  levelled  all  dis- 
tinctions of  vice  and  virtue*  of  work  and  idleness,  of  skill 
and  awkwardness.  The  Poor  Law  Act  of  1834,  which 
came  into  operation  the  following  year,  has  wrought 
wonders.  It  has  raised  whole  counties  from  the  condition 
of  pauper  bondage  to  that  of  communities  of  well-paid 
workmen,  and  diverted  two  millions  of  money  from  the 
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degrading  channel   of   parish   pay  to   the   honourable 
channel  of  wages  honestly  earned. 

The  following  extracts  will  quickly  introduce  us  into 
the  inner  circle  of  the  life  of  the  poor  and  outcast.  In 
November^  1673^  these  kind  of  entries  commence^  and  are 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  after  years : — 

Pd.  to  a  sicke  man  and  sendinge  him  away    0    4    0 

The  chief  endeavour  of  the  parish  authorities  was  to 
get  rid  of  such  unwelcome  arrivals  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  pass  them  on  to  another  parish. 

The  resident  poor  were  better  treated,  as  the  next 
few  extracts  show. 

1673.  Pd.   for    keepeinge   the   wench    with    the 

Lame  hand 0  17    6 

Memorandum  ye  5th  day  of  ffebrnarv,  1674.  Henry 
Sheirfeild  &  Geo.  Bonlton  beinge  then  overseers  of 
ye  poore  of  ye  pish  of  Ghepinnge  Wycombe  in  ye 
connty  of  Bucks  did  pay  unto  the  baildinge  of  John 
Sextons  house  the  full  sum  of  ffower  pounds  sixteen 
shillings  and  fower  pence  nppon  ye  consideration 
yt  errected  cottage  shall  be  at  ye  disposinge  of  the 
pish  for  ye  time  to  come. 

1674.  Pd.  for  a  shift  for  Levy  Skidmores  boy     ...    0    2    0 
D«  for  ye  cure  of  ye  Widd.  Winckels  finger    0    6    0 

1733.    Budds  wifes  examinaton  when  he  left  her  in 

the  parish      0    10 

Making  2  Originall  Orders  to  Remove  her 

and  children 0    3    0 

2  Justices  hands  to  them       0    4    0 

Goeing  to  Mr.  Stehns  to  have  them  signed    0    2    0 

Expences  in  removing  them 0    1    6 

The  Constables  bill  for  quarteridge  money 

and    carriage   of    vagrants   through    the 

connty  and  other  expences  3  14  10 

Susannah  Bicket  for  Lodging  a  Travelling 

Woman  taken  w^^  fitts  and  for  necesiarys 

for  her  in  such  a  condition  0    2    6 

Paid  Mr.  Burt  mony  due  to  him  w^  was 

borrowed  for  building  the  Workhouse    ...  20    0    0 

and  for  Literest  for  the  same  0  10    0 

Coles  for  the  use  of  the  Workehouse  and 

carriage  9  10    0 

Dl  Clarks  bill  for  Yissick  and  other  things 

for  the  poor 7    0    0 

Mr.  Bobins  a  bill  for  this  book  and  books 

for  the  Workhouse 16    0 

In  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth  a  law  was  passed 
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imposing  a  poor  rate  on  all  occupiers  of  land,  houses, 
and  other  property,  the  overseers  of  each  parish  being 
empowered  to  raise  sufficient  money  in  this  manner  t^ 
provide  materials  for  setting  those  to  work  who  were 
not  otherwise  able  to  maintain  themselves.  The.  scene 
of  this  pauper  labour  thus  acquired  the  name  of  ''  Work- 
house/' 

There  were  two  workhouses  in  Wycombe.  The  one 
for  the  Borough  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Alms-houses 
opposite  the  Grammar  School.  The  parish  workhouse 
was  at  Marsh  Green.  The  building  is  still  in  existence, 
and  is  now  let  in  tenements.  At  that  time  every  parish 
had  to  provide  for  its  own  poor.  Unions  were  established 
by  the  New  Poor  Law  of  1834. 

1733.    Pd.  Bdw4  Grove  for  caring  BicM  Tovey's 

Legg 0    2    6 

1734.^    On  aoooant  of  a  travelling  man  who  fell  ill 

at  Blaokmoon  Head 0    2    6 

Paid  W?  Heyfield  for  bnriall  fees  for  ye 
traveller  as  dyed     0    4    6 

For  a  shrond  to  Dean  for  the  traveller  as 
died  at  the  Blackymoore  Head 0    1    6 

For  heel  peicing  and  fore  peicing  of  shoes 
and  a  pair  of  cloggs  for  Wid.  Garter        ...    0    1     1 

Feb.  30  (fie).  Given  to  travelling  woman  as 
Lay  Sick  wth  a  feather  wth  4  children  in 
ye  Lord  Shelbums  Brick  Kilne*  the  Ld 
Shelbame  advised  to  give  her  some  money 
and  send  her  away 0    2    6 

This  last  entry  is  one  which  affords  a  very  accurate 
idea  of  how  the  sick  poor  were  treated^  and  the  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  be  rid  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  cost  of  providing  for  them. 

For  a  warrant  and  serving  on  Powells 
daughter        0    2    6 

Spent  at  the  Antelope f  then  when  Mr. 
Welles  examined  her  0    3    6 

Given  W™  Powell       0    6    0 

Mr.  Welles  thought  it  necessary  to  Mr. 
Betchelor  to  finde  out  the  truth  of  Powells 
daughter  being  married     0    1    0 

*  <*  Brick  Kiln  Close  "  is  rated  in  the  book  to  Lord  Shelbume. 
It  was  near  Keep  Hill. 

f  The  original  Antelope  in  the  High-street.  The  present 
Antelope  in  the  Church  Square  was  then  known  as  the  Royal  Oak. 
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Pd.  at  the  Blackmoors  Head  for  beer  for  the 
men  as  caryed  the  traveller  as  died  there  and 
Laying  him  out  and  affidavit  and  a  Link...    0    6    3 

"  Travelling  women/'  or  tramps  on  the  road,  as  we 
should  now  designate  them,  were  a  great  horror  to  the 
overseers,  especially  if  they  happened  to  be  sick,  or 
had  a  large  family,  or  were  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  would  probably  have  to  spend  their  "month"  in 
the  parish.  Lodging  house's  such  as  Hollis's,  to  which 
frequent  reference  is  made,  were  kept  under  strict  sur- 
veillance, and,  if  any  poor  unfortunate  feir.ale  were 
discovered,  means  were  quickly  adopted  to  get  the 
unwelcome  visitor  out  of  the  parish  as  soon  as  possible ; 
sometimes  an  attendant  was  paid  to  see  these  women 
safely  over  the  parish  boundary.  It  was  the  same  in 
the  case  of  accident — ^a  person  with  a  broken  limb,  for 
instance,  would  be  paid  so  much  to  '*go  out  of  the 
parish."  Notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  exercised  by 
the  authorities  frequent  instances  of  cases  of  the  kind 
referred  to  occur  among  the  entries  in  the  books.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  account  is 
given  with  less  delicacy  than  plainness ;  but  that  was  the 
fashion  in  those  days,  and  this  is  not  the  worst  that  might 
be  quoted. 

1735.    Spent  with  Mr.  Harding  being  sent  aboat  a 

woman  as  cryd  oat  at  HoUises      0    10 

The  midwife     0    2    6 

Given  to  HoUisc  8  wife  for  things  laid  out  for  her    0    6    6 

Expences  at  HoUises 0    0    8 

For  nursing  the  Traveling  Woman  as  was 
brought  abed  at  Hollises  2  weekes  and 

victuals  for  the  nurs 0  10    0 

For  beer  and  bread  and  chees  for  the  woman 

when  she  was  delivered       0    3    0 

The  midwife     0    4    6 

For  Keeping  the  woman  2  weekes  and  nee- 
essarys  for  her  in  her  lyinff  Inn  washing 
sope  fireing  use  of  Linen  bed  and  other 
things  she  being  lowsy  and  having  the 

Itoh  spoiling  ye  bed  and  beding    0  15    0 

Giving  the  woman  when  she  went  away  and 
hireing  a  messenger  to  goe  with  her  out  of 

the  parish  towards  Marlow  0    4    0 

Expences  at  baptising  the  child  and  in  pro- 
curing Godfathers 0    16 

Paid  the  minister  for  baptising  the  child 

and  clark       0    16 
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For  the  most  part  the  parish  officials  were  able  to 
write  their  own  names ;  bat  aboat  this  time  Robt.  Dennis 
has  to  make  ''  his  mark  **  as  churchwarden. 

1735.  Dr.  Clarke  a  bill  for  ye  poor 3    6    0 

1736.  Robert  Oxlads  wife  a  bill  for  surgery         ...    0    7    6 
Robert  Oxlad  for  curing  Mary  Heel 2    0    0 

These  Oxlades  were  doabtless  a  couple  of  quacks^  a 
class  of  practitioners  who  were  very  plentiful  in  those 
days.  They  generally  attended  to  broken  limbs,  de- 
formities of  all  kinds,  and  other  maladies^  in  which 
boldness  of  treatment  rather  than  science  was  required. 

1737.  Some  rather  heavy  expenses  were  incurred 
this  year,  when  the  authorities  were  troubled  about 
certain  surgical  operations. 

Surgen  fiawes  about  Ralph  Kings  leggs      ...    7    7    0 
Snrgen  Winch  likewise  abt  carer  of  Ralph 

Kings  leggs 5    5    0 

The  Surgen  for  curing  of  Edward  Wye       ...     8    8    0 

1739.  For  horse  hire  &  ezpences  in  going  after 

Richd.  Lane  into  hertfordshire  &  Bed- 
fordshire on  the  account  of  Mary  Carpenter    0  17    6 

1740.  Being  5  dayes  in  a  journey  in  finding  out 

William  East  paper-maker  horse  hire  and 
expenses  charged  at  several  places  and 
towns  in  seeking  after  him 4    5    0 

Spent  in  going  2  times  to  Marlow  concerning 
W^East        0    3    0 

Mr.  Pownall  for  PiUs  for  Mary  Scott  ...    0    2    0 

The  following  items  are  of  a  melancholy  character, 
relating  as  they  do  to  a  poor  woman  who  was  evidently 
out  of  her  mind. 

June.  Winch  for  a  horse  to  carry  Miriam  Hollis  to 

London           0  7  G 

Walter  Davis  for  his  Ghaisous  to  carry  Miriam 

Hollis  to  London      0  5  0 

Aug.     Proving  Miriam  Hollis  into  Bedlam 5  4  0 

Sept.    To  Workhouse  <&  thence  to  Bedlam             ...  1  1  0 

Dec.      A  letter  from  Bethlehem        00  6 

Charges  burying  Miriam  HoUis         1  12  6 

1741.  The  travellers  that  bad  a  child  born  at  the 

Harrow  0    7  6 

Charges  burying  the  man  who  died  at  the 

Harrow  0  18  7 

1760.    Gave  Edw<!  Heel  papermaker  0    2  6 

Grave  a  woman  &  child  that  was  sick  to  go 

out  of  the  parish       0    0  6 
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Gave  a  Boy  that  had  Broke  his  arm  to  go 

out  of  the  parish      

Mending  the  windows  at  ye  Workhonse 

for  beer  at  the  Maiden  head 

Gave  a  man  &  his  wife  to  carry  them  to 

London  in  Order  to  get  into  ye  Hospital... 
1762.    Expenses  going  to  Marlow  for  a  warrant  for 

Patt  Atkins 

Gave  Patt  Atkins  &  sending  her  off 

Expenses  fetching  Goody  Bennett  into  the 

House 

paid  the  County  Stock  ♦         

paid  Mr.  Norton  his  bill  about  the  boy  that 

was  blind       

Ezpences  at  Marlow  with  Judith  Andrew 

Warrant  horses  &  going  the  second  time 
Paid  for  the  Wedding  ring     

The  overseers  had  several  matrimonial  affairs  on  hand 
about  this  time. 

1764.  Ezpences    of    taking    William    Shrim    and 

Marrying  him,  the  Ring  &o  1  14    2 

Ezpences  about  taking  Leerward  and  putting 

him  into  Joal 4    5    9 

Gentlemen  in  the  position  of  the  above^  who  had 
either  proved  false  to  their  vows,  or  were  reluctant  to 
fulfil  them,  and  had  caused  the  scandal-mongers'  tongues 
to  wag  to  the  discredit  of  some  female,  were  very  sum- 
marily dealt  with.  They  soon  found  themselves  "in  hold," 
where  they  were  kept  until  they  consented  to  ratify  their 
vows  by  matrimony. 

Ezpences  of  burying  the  young  woman  that 

was  killed  at  Dearoms         1  16    0 

For  carrying  old  Betty  Bradshaw  to  the 
Workhouse 0    10 

1765.  Ezpences  at  Mrs.  Woosters  for  beer  at  the 

Vestry 0  15  8 

1766.  Ezpences  at  Easter  Yes  try  at  Mrs  Woosters  2    4  4 
Abraham  True  for  Breeches  for  the  Work- 
house people 2    9  0 

Betty  Bradshaw  and  Child     0     13 

Ezpences  at  Marlow  about  Bett  harris       ...    0    1    0 

June  13th. 

^*At  a  Vestry  then  held  and  duly  summoned  It  was 
agreed  to  chose  a  GoYernor  for  Maintaining  the  poor,  And 

*  A  similar  amount  appears  in  the  accounts  for  several  years.  It 
was  a  kind  of  County  Bate. 
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that  we  Do  agree  to  Lett  the  same  to  James  Daveny  of  the 
pariah  of  Ghepping  Wyeombe  in  the  County  of  Backs  at  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  Bixty  pounds  pr  annum  for  three 
years  and  that  the  said  James  Dayeny  is  to  keep  the  poor  one 
month  before  he  receives  any  pay  from  the  said  parish  and 
to  maintain  them  according  to  the  Articles  of  Agreem^  w^ 
will  be  hereafter  made  and  written. 

Jab.  Price,  Vicar. 
ilBo?WoosT«K!ch«rchw«den. 

ElCHARD  LaNSDALE'v 

Kgh?v\T         [PHndpallnhab. 
John  Scott  3 

I  the  aforesaid  James  Daveny  Do  hereby  Consent 
to  the  above  Agreem^  of  Costiy  As  witness  my  Hand 
the  day  and  year  above  written. 

James  Davbny.'' 

In  1768  the  poor  were  let  to  the  same  person  for  £300  * 
for  one  year,  and  in  1769  for  £280.     In  June  17j61,  and 
again  in  1764,  they  were  let  to  Thomas  Deane  of  West 
Wycombe  for  three  years  for  £260. 

1767.    For  5  Bushell  of  Barley  for  Bennett  the 

Blind  man  to  sow  his  f(? 10    0 

Widow  Blackwell   her    Bill    for   Keeping 

William  TUl  in  hold  by  the  Tvthingman     16    2 

John  Wedge  Tythingman  his  bill  concern- 
ing the  said  W^  Till 1  12    6 

Mr.  Henry  AUnutt  his  Bill  for  Cloaths  for 
ye  poor  in  ye  Workhouse 26    7    3 

For  a  marriage  license  for  Thos.  Ives,  the 
Ring,  Parson,  Clerk,  and  Sextons  Fees  ...     2  U    0 

Gave  him  in  cash        0    7    3 

Spent  at  the  Wedding  0    6    6 

James  Daveney  a  bill  for  going  after 
Yerender  and  Savage,  and  Carrying  the 
Militia  man  to  Stratford,  and  what  he 
paid  for  redeeming  the  Sheet  and  Grind- 
stone that  Betty  Clinkett  pamed  ...     2  15    5^ 

Gave  James  Cook  for  the  Small  Pox         ...     1     1    0 
D?  and  one  Turnpike        4    4     1 

Taking  and  carrying  to  Joal  and  marrying 

Wm  Strange  and  Mary  Jeff erys 10    2    4  J 

1768.     James  Cook  the  remainder  for  the  small 

pox  and  a  letter  14 2    2    1 

Paid  Doctor  Summer  his  yearly  salary  for 
doctoring  the  poor 15    0    0 
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Mr.  Daveney  for  keeping  William  Strange 

in  hold  0  10    0 

1769.  pd  for  a  ring  for  Elizl*  Norcott       0    7    6 

Gave  Elizh  Norcott 0    2    0 

Brown  at  the  Ship  a  bill  for  a  man  in  hold 

there  ....        ...         16    0 

Mr.  Daveny  two  Bills  for  the  expenses  of 

AJdridgdS  and  Savages  Weddings  ...     6  15     1 

1770.  pd  George  Atkins  when  his  family  had  the 

small  pox,  letters,  etc 2    5    7^ 

1771.  paid  the  expenses  marrying  of  Amo^i  Miler    4  14    8 
For  1  quarter  of  oats  for  Bennett  to  soe  his 

field 14    0 

1772.  In  this  year  Mr.  James  Deveny  the  Governor 
of  the  poor  was  allowed  £20  extra  by  order  of  the  Vestry 
"  by  reason  of  provisions  &c  being  got  dearer.'^ 

1773.  Mr.  Holyday  in  part  of  the  Bill  of  expenses 

of  Mary  Weedon's  being  had  to  Bethelem    3-    I    S 
paid  Samuel  Line  for  writing  a  paper  for 
John  Field  to  get  off  of  the  Taxes  in  the 
town  thro' a  great  illness 0    0    6" 

1774.  Thomas  Childs  a  bill  for  thatching  done  at 

Flack  well  heath  at  the  parish  houses  there    3    0    2 
W  J^  Shrimp  ton  his  bill  of  the  expences  of  a 

vagrant  fell  on  the  road  in  fits    

W°^  Wise  on  account  of  a  broken  leg 

Gave  James  Morton  of  Thame  to  marry 

Bebekah  Burkett 

A  license  parsons  fees  and  the  clerks  fee  ... 

1775.  Expences  taking  John  Neighbour 

Also  marryiug  him  to  Eliz^  Phillips 

Any  one  might  have  imagined  that  the  amounts 
paid — just  upon  £5 — ^for  persuading  James  Morton  to* 
marry  Bebekah  Burkett,  and  for  the  expenses  attendingr 
their  nuptials,  were  quite  enough  for  the  parish  to  have 
to  find  out  of  the  rates.  But  no  I  these  two  favoured 
individuals  must  celebrate  the  event  by  a  jollification,  sO' 
we  find  the  following  entry — 

A  bill  for  Rebekah  Burketts  wedding  being 
kept    at    Richard    Wright's    at    Spring 

Gardens*      1  11     4 

1778.    James  Coleshill  for  sweeping  the  workhouse 

Chimneys      Old 

Gave  Joseph  Hollis  being  bit  with  a  mad 
dog 1  11    e 

*  On  the  London-road  jast  below  the  site  of  the  old  pest  hoose. 
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May  16th. 

"  It  was  agreed  at  this  yestry  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
Twelve  Persons  to  inspect  into  the  workhouse  and  it  is 
herewith  ordered  that  three  or  more  of  the  said  Committee 
shall  go  into  the  workhouse  the  first  thursday  of  ever  month 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  in  order  to  here  and  settle 
all  complaints  and  disputes  that  shall  he  made  hy  the  poor  or 
the  Governor  from  time  to  time." 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  Committee.  In  1776 
Joseph  Bell  agreed  to  provide  ''  Phisick  and  surgery  for 
the  poor  (midwifery  and  amputations  excepted)''  for  £15 
a  year. 

1780.    Ezpences  marrying  Henry  Amott  and  Mary 

Smith  5    0    6 

1788.    Joseph  Lovell    hy   Draft    to    Mr.  Joseph 

Yeary  for  his  small  pox  hill  14  14    9 

1792.  Ezpences  of  a  child  found  drowned  ..•     1  13    6 

1793.  Paid  a  chairmaker  that  was  ill         5    0 

Mary  Phillips  for  nursing  the  Chairmakers 

wife 7    6 

for  the  Chairmaker 15    0 

This  is  the  first  entry  I  met  with  in  which  the  present 
staple  trade  of  the  town  is  mentioned. 

1796.    Expences  of  the  marrying  of  Roht  Palfrey 

with  Ann  Bowler 9  13    5 

1804.    Expences  of  the  churchwardens  meeting  at 

theOako        6    9 

Do.  at  the  Maidenhead  16    0 

Broken  legs  appear  to  have  been  fashionable  during 
(his  year — 

Paid  Richard  Nash  for  the  maintenance  of 
Bichard  Briant  with  a  broken  leg  ...  11    2    4 

For  the  maintenance  of  Bichard  Tapster 
with  a  hroken  leg 4    7    3^ 

For  Dell  with  a  broken  leg 6    6    2j 

1806.  Expences  going  to  London  to  apprehend 
Thomas  Clements,  bringing  him  there- 
from, and  fetching  the  woman  from  Brill 
to  be  married  8    0    8 

Marriage  fees  &c        4  14    0 

1816.    Expenses  of  marrying  James  Cross    and 

Martha  Dorrell       4  10    7 

*  In  Church  Square  :  now  the  Antelope. 
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The  usual  expenses  connected  with  the  Workhouse 
are  continued  year  by  year  with  little  yariation.  A  novel 
feature,  however,  is  introduced  in  1809. 

^  And  it  is  further  ordered  at  this  vestry  that  part  of  the 
Marsh  Green  adjacent  to  the  Poorhouse  of  the  said  parish  be 
incloaed  at  the  ezpence  of  the  parish  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Governor  to  keep  two  cows  for  the  use  of  the 
paupers  in  the  said  Poorshouse/* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  make  a  note  of  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  Wycombe  Poorhouse  for  the 
last  two  years  of  its  existence.  For  1833  they  amounted 
to  £2085  6«.  S^d.  the  average  number  in  the  House  being 
66 ;  for  1834  they  were  £2087  7«.  3Jd.  for  an  average  of 
61.  The  sums  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Union  for 
the  first  four  years,  after  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor 
Law  Act,  were  as  follow — 

1836  .  £771. 

1837  -  1291  3*.  5d. 

1838  -   849. 

1839  -  1285. 

At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  it  became  customary 
to  allow  labourers  a  certain  sum  weekly  according  to  the 
number  they  had  in  family.  This  was  a  bad  policy  and 
caused  much  mischief,  as  their  employers  took  advantage 
of  it  to  pay  the  men  as  little  as  possible,  leaving  the  rest 
to  be  made  up  with  parish  pay.  One  Act  allowed  magis- 
trates to  grant  relief  to  perdons  out  of  the  workhouses, 
even  to  such  as  held  property.  The  whole  system  was 
an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  it  pauperised  the 
labourers,  reduced  them  to  degradation,  took  away  the 
motive  and  reward  of  industry,  and  oppressed  the  capital 
that  ought  to  have  been  used  in  the  employment  of 
labour.  The  overseer  became,  in  fact,  the  paymaster  of 
the  labourers,  the  able^-bodied  as  well  as  the  aged  and 
enfeebled,  and  he  let  them  out  like  gangs  of  slaves, 
making  as  much  of  them  as  he  could,  supplying  the 
remainder  required  for  their  support  out  of  the  rates, 
paying  a  certain  amount  to  all  indiscriminately.  In 
Wycombe,  for  example,  in  1 8 1 9  the  expenses  for  victualling 
the  paupers  in  the  House  for  six  months  were,  omitting 
odd  shillings  and  pence,  £343;  while  the  weekly  allowances 
to  out-paupers  and  for  casual  relief  amounted  to  £433. 
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It  mattered  not  whether  a  man  was  industrious  or 
idle,  sober  or  drunken^  civil  or  insolent^  frugal  or  im- 
provident^ gr^>od^  bad^  or  indifferent.  Nothing  was  taken 
into  SM^count  but  the  number  of  their  families^  so  that 
those  who  had  the  fullest  quiver  had  the  fullest  purse^ 
too.  It  made  every  labourer  a  pauper  and  his  children 
paupers.  The  abandoned  wpman  was  a  gainer  by  her 
shame^  as  every  illegitimate  child  brought  her  a  weekly 
allowance  from  the  parish^  and  the  amount  of  money  paid 
on  this  account  was  astounding.  It  cannot^  therefore,  be 
said  that  the  New  Poor  Law  of  1834  was  not  an  impera- 
tive necessity.  The  new  system  has  brought  innumerable 
blessings  to  the  poor^  to  the  rate-payers,  to  the  com- 
manity  at  large,  which  money  cannot  value  nor  figures 
calculate.  It  is  not  perfect.  No  system  of  human 
devising  ever  will  be,  but  that  it  has  an  enormous  superi- 
ority over  the  old  system  cannot  be  denied. 


BEATING    THE    BOUNDS. 

These  processions  or  perambulations  of  parish  bounds 
were  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  took  place  every  year  on 
what  were  called  in  old  English  the  Gang-dagos  during 
Rogation-tide^  that  is,  the  three  days  next  preceding 
Holy  Thursday^  or  the  feast  of  our  Lord's  Ascension.  It 
was  customary  upon  one  of  these  days — or,  in  cases  of 
large  parishes^  like  Wycombe,  upon  two  of  them — for 
the  clergy  accompanied  by  the  churchwardens  and 
parishioners  to  go  round  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the 
parish,  when  they  were  wont  to  deprecate  the  vengeance 
of  6od^  pi^y  for  a  blessing  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  see  that  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  parish  were 
duly  safe-guarded.  The  Rogations  or  Litanies,  then 
accustomed  to  be  used,  gave  the  name  to  the  days  by 
which  they  are  ecclesiastically  known.  These  Rogations 
were  originated  by  Mamertus,  Bp.  of  Vienne,  in  the 
Auvergne  district  of  Central  France,  about  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century,  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes 
that  occurred  in  that  volcanic  region,  and  the  incursions 
of  wild  beasts  which  ruined  and  depopulated  the  city. 
By  the  Canons  of  Cuthbert,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  made  at 
the  Council  of  Cloveshoo,  a.d.  748,  it  was  ordered  that 
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these  Rogations  should  be  observed  by  the  clergy  and 
people.  By  the  advertisements  of  7  Elizabeth  it  was 
directed  "that in  the  Rogacion  Daies  of  Procession  they 
singe  or  saye  in  finglishe  the  two  Psalms  beginning 
Ben§dic  anima  mea  (ciii.  and  civ.)  &c.  with  the  Letanye  & 
suffrages  belonging  thereanto  with  one  homelye  of 
thankesgevjing  to  God/'  The  "  Judicious'*  Hooker^  who 
was  rector  of  Drayton  Beauchamp  from  1584  to  1595,  we 
are  told,  would  by  no  means  omit  to  observe  the  cus- 
tomary time  of  procession,  and  George  Herbert  says — 
^*  The  Country  Parson  is  a  lover  of  old  customs,  if  they 
be  good  and  harmlesse.  Particularly  he  loves  Procession^ 
and  maintains  it,  because  there  are  contained  therein 
four  manifest  advantages.  First,  a  blessing  of  God  for 
the  fruits  of  the  field.  2.  Justice  in  the  preservation  of 
bounds.  8.  Gharitie  in  loving,  walking,  and  neighbourly 
accompanying  one  another,  with  reconciling  of  differ- 
ences at  that  time,  if  there  be  any.  4.  Mercie,  in 
relieving  the  poor  by  a  liberal  distribution  and  largess, 
which  at  that  time  is  or  ought  to  be  used.''  In  some 
parishes  the  perambulation  took  place  on  Ascension  Day 
itself  instead  of  one  of  the  proper  Rogation  Days. 

The  observance  of  the  Gang- Days  for  "possessioning*' 
the  parish  was  regularly  kept  up  in  Wycombe.  The 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  latterly  fell  into  disue- 
tude,  and  appear  to  have  been  subordinated  to  that  which 
was  deemed  utilitarian,  and  the  former  custom  of  invoking 
a  blessing  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth  was  altogether 
omitted.  From  the  following  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  processions  formed  an  expensive  item  every  year  in 
the  parochial  accounts,  and  that  their  cost  had  a  tendency 
to  increase  as  time  went  on.  From  the  first  of  these 
entries,  of  which  I  give  the  various  items  in  full,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  there  was  far  more  "  beer  and  vitals  '* 
about  the  proceedings  than  prayer  and  exhortation. 

1763.    May  13.    Expeoces  poBaessioniDg  paid  Mrs. 

Winch  for  8  Notts 

Spent  at  the  Maidenhead      

Paid  Jno.  Hall  for  Wans      

Paid  for  Liqaor  at  Haslemore 

Gave  Mr.  Dennis's  servants 

paid  for  Liquor  at  the  Marsh 

May  14.    Paid  for  Veal  &  Mutton  28}  lbs 

Gave  Mr.  Batting's  servant 


...    0 

1    4 

...    0 

0  10 

...    0 

2    0 

...    0 

2    0 

...    0 

3    0 

...    0 

0    3 
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9    7 

...    0 

1    0 
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paid  for  Liqaor  at  Bennetts...  

paid  for  Liquor  at  Blackwells  

paid  at  the  New  Inn   Loudwater  Yitala, 

Drink  &  Horses      

paid  for  Liquor  at  the  Marsh  

paid  2  water  men        

paid  for  Liquor  at  the  Maidenhead 

The  Maidenhead  here  mentioned  was  an  inn  of  some 
repute  at  the  comer  of  Maidenhead  Lane  (now  Crown 
Lane)  and  the  High-street.  In  more  recent  years  it  was 
used  as  the  Conservative  Clnb  House,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  A.  Vernon  and  Son  as  offices.  The  two 
watermen  were  employed  to  wade  through  the  streams 
where  the  parish  boundary  crossed  them.  The  veal  and 
mutton  were  cheap,  only  44  per  lb. 

1774.    The  expencos  making  the  Perambulation 

round  the  parish  two  days 
1 777.    Ezpences  going  a  possessioning 
1798.    Expences  possessioning  the  parish 

Possessioning  dinner 

Men's  breakfasts,  dinners,  beer,  &c. 

From  the  last  extract  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
ceremony  and  its  attendant  circumstances  cost  above  £13. 
In  1806  the  cost  was  a  little  over  £8,  and  in  1811  above 
£11.  The  entries  relative  to  these  perambulations  are 
carried  down  to  1830^  the  last  entry  reading  thus  : 

perambulating  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  £10    3    0 

THE  PEST   HOUSE. 

Pest  Houses  existed  in  most  parishes^  and  were  gen- 
erally erected  in  some  isolated  spot  at  a  distance  from 
inhabited  houses.  They  were  used  chiefly  when  an 
epidemic  of  small  pox  occurred^  in  order  that  the  ravages 
of  that  dire  disease  might  be^  as  far  as  possible^  lessened, 
and  the  spread  of  infection  prevented.  The  awful  effects 
of  this  scourge  before  the  general  introduction  of  vaccin- 
ation can  scarcely  be  realised  at  the  present  day.  The 
suffering  and  misery  caused  by  it  was  terrible,  and  when 
the  disease  disappeared  a  great  proportion  of  the  populace 
were  left  horribly  scarred  and  some  blinded.  During  an 
outbreak  the  town  was  shunned  by  every  one,  and  busi- 
ness came  to  a  stand-still,  so  that  it  took  a  considerable 
period  of  time  for  the  place  to  recover  itself. 
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The  Pest  House  in  Wycombe  stood  eastward  of  the 
town  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loudon  Road,  near  where 
the  Railway"  Bridge  now  crosses  it.  This  locality  was 
then  a  much  less  frequented  spot  than  it  appears  to  be  at 
present.  The  main  road  into  the  town  at  the  time  when 
the  Pest  House  was  built  was  not  the  fine  broad  open 
thoroughfare  it  is  now^  aud  did  not  touch  the  houses  until 
it  reached  the  bottom  of  Easton  Street.  The  London  Road 
frontages  have  been  laid  out  for  building  since  that  time. 

The  entries  relative  to  the  Pest  House  are  neither 
numerous  nor  very  important.  They  commence  abruptly, 
and  end  in  a  similar  manner.  The  earliest  entries  I  have 
met  with  referring  to  the  Pest  House  occur  in  1768;  but 
it  is  probable  that  some  place  of  a  similar  character  had 
been  in  existence  long  before  that  time,  and  that  either 
a  new  building  was  erected  then,  or  an  old  one  altered 
and  enlarged;  for  in  that  year  considerable  expenses 
were  incurred  '^  about  the  Pest  House,''  and  a  sum  of  £25 
was  paid  as  half  the  purchase  money.  In  the  following 
year  at  the  Easter  Vestry  six  gentlemen  were  appointed 
to  "  inspect  into ''  the  matter ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year  that  building  operations  were 
commenced^  upon  which  a  sum  of  over  £162  was  ex- 
pended. In  1766^  and  subsequent  years,  Mary  Winslow 
was  care-taker  of  the  Pest  House^  and  for  her  services 
received  13«.  each  half-year. 

1763.    Ezpences  about  the  pest  hoane        0  4  8 

Paid  Mr.  Fastnedge  his  bill  about  the  pest 

house 9  6  8 

Do  expenses  about  D^  0  2  8 

Mrs.  Lluellyn  the  half-part  of  the  purchase 

for  the  pest  house 25  0  0 

These  were,  apparently,  the  preliminary  expenses, 
and  on  the  cover  of  the  Overseers'  book  of  accounts  from 
1759  to  1768  (No.  4)  there  is  the  following  note  :— 

"Mr.  Geo.  Lane 
Jno.  Birch 
James  Baiting 
Aaron  Wooster 
Eicu^  Lansdale 

WM    BURNHAM 

The  above  persons  are  nominated  to  inspect  into  the  Pest 
House  by  the  Order  of  the  Yes  try  held  and  duly  summoned 
the  sixth  day  of  April  1764." 
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During  the  Spring  of  the  next  year  a  large  amoant  of 
building  and  repairing  was  carried  out  at  the  Pest  House^ 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  :— 

1765.    At  a  meeting  about  the  peat  house 0    3    6 

Lawrance  Gomm  his  bUl   f^r  Carpenter's 

work  to  the  pest  house      

Mrs.  Dormer  for  Bricklayers  work 

John  Floyd      

Joseph  Pontyfix  ♦      

Manual  Hobbs  t         

Thomas  Mead  for  glazing      

Mr.  Veary  J     

Thos.  Elliott 

For  the  House  Baring,  Beer  for  the  men, 

and  Gravel,  and  Carriage 

W™  Mead  for  measuring  the  work 

1765.  paid  at  a  meeting  about  the  pest  house 
Mr.  Dormer  for  work  done    at   the  pest 

house 10    9    6 

1766.  Mr.  Gomm  a  bill  for  work  done  at  the  pest 

house 110 

W^  Birch  for  iron  work  and  a  well  rope 

for  the  pest  house  well       0    7  10 

Thomas  Humfrey   for   moring  Gadsdens 

family  to  the  pest  house 0    2    0 

y^m  Paasey  for  a  Load  of  Wood  delivered 

at  the  pest  house 0  17    0 

1767.  Chain  for  pest  house  well     0    16 

Joshua  Pattison  his  bill  for  mending  ye 

pest  house  windows  0  12  10^ 

James  DaTenys§  expences  with  Gold  and 
his  wife  with  the  Small  pox  at  Flackwell 
Heth,  and  at  the  pest  house,  Doctor's 
bill,  Bread  bill  and  other  expences         ...    8    3  10 

1768.  A  Load  of  Wood  for  the  pest  house        ...    0  18    0 
^  of  a  load  of  Billett,  i  of  Stackwood  and 

50  fagt*        0  17    6 

1769.  Carriage  of  Fhincis  James  to  the  pest  house    0    2    0 

The  last  payment  to  Mary  Winslow  as  care-taker  of 
the  Pest  House  occurs  at  the  end  of  1775,  after  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  anyone  acted  in  that  capacity. 

1771.    Thomas  Wingrove  for  work  done  at  the 

pest  house 0    2    8 

*  Of  Downley,  brickmaker. 
t  A  stone-mason. 

X  A  blacksmith,  whose  shop  was  situated  in  Oxford-street  near 
the  Half  Moon. 

§  James  Daveny  was  the  doctor. 
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The  Widow  Dormer  for  do 5    2 

Mr.  Pattison  for  do 2    6 

1772.  James  DaveDV  a  Bill  for  Keeping  a  man 

with  ye  small  pox  at  ye  peet  house         ...  3    3  9 

1773.  Mr.  Mead  for  work  done       7  9 

1780.    Land  tax  for  the  pest  house 0    2  0 

1784.    paid  Mr.  Barton  window  tax  for  the  pest 

house 0    3    0 

Similar  entries  in  reference  to  these  taxes  occur  for 
several  years.  Ten  years  earlier  (in  1 774)  £3  13«.  Od.  was 
paid  as  window  tax  for  the  Workhouse.  The  overseers, 
however,  entertained  some  objection  to  this  tax,  which 
led  to  the  following  : — 

Expenoes  at  Marlow  when  we  appeald  about 

the  Workhouse  Windows ^0    7    6 

The  appeal  was  unsuccessful,  for  the  window  tax 
appears  among  the  expenses  year  by  year  for  some  time. 
The  old  Pest  House  was  purchased  in  1829  for  £180 
by  Mr.  William  Paine,  who  soon  afterwards  pulled  it 
down.  The  last  entry  relating  to  the  Pest  House  occurs 
at  the  Easter  Vestry  of  1829  to  the  effect  that  £43  lbs. 
had  been  received  as  one- fourth  part  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  building. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Under  this  heading  I  have  grouped  several  interesting 
extracts  from  these  old  accounts  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
subjects.  The  parochial  authorities  used  to  deal  with 
"  varmin  '*  in  a  very  summary  manner.  Por  the  destruc- 
tion of  "  powlcatts ''  and.  hedghogs  the  sum  paid  was  4cl. 
each ;  for  sparrows  1/6  per  dozen.  Two  shillings  a  year 
were  paid  '^  for  writing  out  ye  register  of  such  p"~sons  as 
wer  buryed  in  woollen."  The  first  of  these  entries  occurs 
in  1742.  In  1764  Gerrard'a  Cross  appears  as  "  Jallus- 
crass ;"  in  1 766  and  several  subsequent  years  Tylers  Green 
as  "  Tyling  Green/'  Cressex  is  written  "  Cressets,'* 
"  Cressocks/'  and  "  Cressoks/'  and  does  not  appear  in 
in  its  modern  form  until  the  present  century — in  1819. 

1738.    Spent  at  the  £Ealoon  about  outing  a  boy  to 

Dennis         0    16 

^'  Outing  ''= apprenticing.     A  great  many  instances  occur 
about  this  period  of  boys  and  girls  being  '^  outed.''     Acts 
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of  Parliament  were  passed  39  and  43  Elizabeth  em- 
powering cfauroliwardens  and  overseers  to  apprentice  the 
qhildren  of  the  poor^  and  separate  lists  with  copies  of 
their  indentures  were  osaally  kept  of  such  persons.  I 
sabjoin  a  copy  of  one  of  these  docnments  taken  from  the 
register. 

"  An  Agreement  made  between  Timothy  Costard  of  the 
Parish  of  Ghesham  in  the  County  of  Bucks  and  the  Church- 
wardens and  Overseers  and  there  successors  of  the  parish  of 
Chipping  Wycombe  in  the  said  County  Witnesseth  that  the 
said  Timothy  Costard  doth  hereby  agree  to  hire  as  a  servant 
girl  Martha  the  daughter  of  John  Bolton  deceased  a  poor  girl 
of  our  said  parish  of  Chipping  Wycombe  for  one  year  at  the 
yearly  wages  of  five  shillings  per  year  To  be  paid  her  in 
money  or  in  Cloths  by  the  said  Timothy  Costard  and  one 
shilling  earnest  as  witness  our  hands  this  30th  day  of  Novem- 
ber 1764. 

Timothy  Costabd  the  Master. 

Jno.  Birch  ln«o»-^«. 

Aaron  Wooster  J  ^^®"e««- 

James  Batting   |  churchwardens;^ 

The  '*one  shilling  earnest'*  was  given  the  girl  by 
'^  the  master  '^  to  bind  the  bargain.  Servant  girls  were  a 
good  deal  cheaper  then  than  they  are  at  present.  Even 
allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money^  5/-  a 
year  was  not  an  exorbitant  price  to  pay  a  girl  for  wages. 

1738.    pd.  ye  Scotchmans  Bobbery  mony 37    3    G 

In  certain  cases^  when  a  robbery  had  been  committed, 
and  the  thieves  were  not  caught,  the  Borough  or  parish, 
like  the  Hundred,  appears  to  have  been  held  responsible 
for  the  loss  sustained.* 

In  1746  a  long  list  of  various  commodities  is  given, 
together  with  the  cost  of  several  domestic  utensils. 
These  were  for  the  Workhouse,  and  the  price  of  each 
being  given  separately  in  the  accounts  instead  of  lumped 
as  usual,  enables  us  to  calculate  the  price  of  articles  of 
food,  etc.,  at  that  time — ^a  century  and  a  half  ago.  We 
find  from  these  entries  that  cheese  was  3d.  per  lb.,  bacon 
4d.f  beef  3(2.,  and  veal  2l^d.  A  sack  of  peas  cost  145.,  a 
"sasepan*'  8*.,  a  "buckett ''  2^.,  "  2  Tubbs"  U,  and  2 

*  See  old  legal  text  books  as  to  the  process  of  pursuing  felons 
by  "  Hue  and  Cry." 
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sacks  of  floar  £2  13«.  4d.  These  prices  seem  to  indicate 
that  while  meat  was  cheap  household  utensils  were  dear. 
Clothing  was  moderate  in  cost^  as  we  find  3  pair  of 
breeches  for  Ts.  6d.,  and  10  pair  shoes  for  £1  8«.  lOd. 

In  1 760  the  Militia  accounts  become  intermixed  with 
those  of  the  parish^  and  a  sum  of  £11  11 «.  Od.  was 
''  disbursted  "  for  the  militiamen's  wives^  and  in  the  next 
year  the  amount  paid  was  £81  lbs,  lOd.  It  appears  that 
the  authorities  were  at  sea  over  the  matter^  so  they  ex- 
pended 9d.  for  a  copy  of  a  ''  Militia  Act  of  Parliament  *' 
to  ascertain  their  position.  The  Oyerseers  had  the 
Militia  payments  to  make^  and  then  recover  the  amount 
—•if  they  could. 

1761.  Received  the  Militia  money  at  Aylesbuiy...  12    2    0 
Expences  at  Aylesbury  about  getting  the 

Militia  money         0    7    0 

1762.  Paid  for  the  Mihtia  men  that  was  Drawn 

and  other  expenoes 63    8    0 

The  Militia  affairs  seem  to  have  troubled  the  parochial 
authorities  a  good  deal.  The  following  extract  carries 
the  matter  a  step  further. 

"June  4th  1762. 

At  a  vestry  then  held  and  duly  summoned  it  was  agreed 
hy  the  Officers  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  pari&  of 
Chipping  Wycombe  in  the  County  of  Bucks  That  any  person 
within  the  said  parish  liable  to  serve  in  the  Militia  Shall  pay 
down  six  shillings  to  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers 
(which  said  money)  shall  Indemnify  such  persons  from 
serving  in  the  Bucks  Militia  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
And  that  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  Mrs  Woosters  at  the 
Maidenhead  by  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  to  receive 
the  said  money  on  Friday  the  Eighteenth  day  of  this  instant 
June.  And  also  if  any  difficiency  shall  be  in  not  having 
money  to  Indemnify  the  said  persons  (so  paying)  to  receive 
out  of  the  poors  rate  such  sum  or  sums  that  shall  be  wanted. 
And  lastly  any  person  belongin|f  to  the  said  parish  that  is  not 
willing  to  pay  the  said  sum  of  six  shillings  shall  be  obliged  (if 
provided  he  should  be  drawn)  to  provide  himself  a  suratitute 
or  go  himself." 

This  minute  is  signed  by  the  Churchwardens,  the  Over- 
seers, and  Principal  Inhabitants.  Then  follows  a  list  of 
54  persons  who  paid  their  6«.  A  similar  entry  occurs  in 
1776,  when  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  form  a  stock 
or  fund  to  provide  substitutes  for  persons  drawn  to  serve 
in  the  Militia,  and  the  names  of  48  persons  are  given  who 
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subscribed  6s.  each.  In  1769  an  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  out  a  similar  scheme^  bat  although  a  page  is 
headed — "Names  of  Subscribers'* — no  names  are  en- 
tered. 

1762.  Jan.  15.    Ezpences  proclaiming  peace'*    ...    0    2    0 

1763.  paid  Thos.  Mead  for  Sodering  the  Screw  on 

ye  Pipe  of  the  Gt.  engine 0    13 

Frequent  mention  is  made  about  this  time  of  the 
*•  engins/'  and  charges  are  entered  for  their  "  playing/' 
"  cleaning  "  and  "  working.'*  These  were,  no  doubt,  the 
fire-engines,  which  were  formerly  kept  in  the  church  at 
the  west  end,  and  remained  there  down  to  within  living 
memory.  About  this  time  a  letter  from  London  cost  3|a. 
Yestry  meetings  were  often  held  at  an  inn,  as  the 
following  instances  will  show. 

1739.    Paid  ye  expences  of  the  Yestry  held  at  ye 

Bell  on  Easter  Tuesday 115    3 

1766.    Expences  at   the   Easter  Yestry  at  Mrs. 

Woosters      2    4    4 

The  next  year  the  expences  at  the  same  inn — ^the  Maiden- 
head— amounted  to  £2  IBs.  Od.  Yery  little  business 
appears  to  have  been  transacted  without  the  aid  of  beer. 
The  items  referring  to  liquor  are  innumerable.  Beer  is 
charged  for  upon  every  conceivable  occasion — at  baptisms, 
marriages,  vestries,  bell-ringing,  funerals,  &c.,  and  the 
amounts  paid  are  not  always  small  ones.  The  most 
amusing  items  I  have  met  with  touching  upon  this 
matter  occur  in  1764,  thus — 

Davison  the  Taylor  for  altering  the  Cloths  at 

the  Workhouse  0    4    6 

The  Taylors  beer  0    4    7i 

They  show  that  the  liquor  consumed  by  the  thirsty 
'' Knight  of  the  Gbose"  actually  cost  more  than  his 
labour ! 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting among  the  entries  of  a  miscellaneous  character 
which  these  old  books  contain. 

1774.  Feb.  14tL  Ralph  Spicer  being  churchwarden 
at  the  time— -I  mention  nis  name  because  all  honour  is 

♦Ratified  by  Treaty  of  Paris,  Feb.  10,  1763. 
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due  to  him  for  attempting  to  prevent  the  desecration  of 
the  churchyard^  and  for  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
cruel  and  debasing  sport. 

"paid  Daniel  Pearce  for  Crying  down  the 
Cocks  being  tbro'd  at  in  the  chnrchyard 
&c.  on  Shrove  Tuesday     0    0    3 

The  amount  paid  was  small^  but  its  purpose  was  excel- 
lent. Cock-throwing  was  a  Shrove-tide  custom  very 
prevalent  in  "  the  good  old  times/'  which  has  happily  so 
long  gone  out  of  fashion  that  very  few  people,  probably, 
know  how  the  so-called  sport  was  carried  on.  The 
owner  of  the  bird  would  put  him  in  training  some  time 
before  Shrove  Tuesday  by  throwing  sticks  at  him,  in 
order  to  accustom  him  to  the  threatened  danger,  that 
by  springing  aside  he  might  avoid  the  missile.  When 
the  time  arrived  for  the  sport  to  commence,  the  cock 
was  placed  in  position,  a  stake  with  a  cord  attached 
to  it  was  driven  into  the  ground,  the  other  end  of 
the  cord  being  fastened  to  one  of  the  cock's  legs, 
which,  while  allowing  the  bird  sufficient  freedom  to 
enable  him  to  hop  about,  at  the  same  time  prevented 
him  making  his  escape.  Preliminaries  being  thus 
arranged,  a  crease  was  marked  off  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-two  yards,  at  which  the  person  stood  who  threw 
at  the  bird.  He  was  allowed  three  shies  at  the  cock  for 
twopence,  and  if  he  knocked  him  down,  and  could  run  up 
and  catch  the  bird  before  he  recovered  his  legs,  the 
thrower  won  the  cock,  or  its  equivalent  in  money.  The 
cock,  if  well  trained,  would  elude  the  sticks  hurled  at 
him  for  a  long  time,  and  thus  gain  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  his  master.  Sometimes,  however,  the  poor 
creature  was  fastened  by  two  cords,  one  on  each  leg, 
which  were  attached  to  short  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  it  was  shied  at  for  mere  wanton  cruelty  to 
see  who  could  knock  him  over  first.  It  is  a  strange 
commentary  upon  the  state  of  religion  and  morals  gen- 
erally during  the  last  century  that  our  churchyards  should 
have  been  put  to  such  profane  uses  as  were  then  cus- 
tomary. They  were  often  the  rendezvous  for  rowdy 
meetings  of  a  political  or  parochial  character,  sometimes 
even  pigs  were  allowed  to  run  riot  among  the  graves, 
and  games  of  various  kinds  were  frequently  played  within 
the  churchyard. 
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The  cock-throwing  in  Wycombe  took  place  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Churchyard^  and  on  an  adjoin* 
ing  piece  of  waste  land  beyond  the  Vicarage  Faroij,  where 
Castle-street  now  is.  This  open  piece  of  ground  was 
used  as  a  playground  by  the  boys  of  the  town,  and  as  a 
drjring-ground  by  the  washerwomen;  and  on  Shrove 
Tuesdays  was  the  scene  of  the  annual  piece  of  cruelty — 
shying  at  cocks.  It  was  a  dangerous  game,  and  instances 
are  recorded  when  severe  injuries  were  received  by  the 
spectators  from  the  heavy  weapons  hurled  at  the  prisoner 
at  the  stake.  Disputes  and  quarrels  arose  among  the 
mob  standing  round,  which  often  resulted  in  broken 
arms,  legs,  and  skulls.  It  was  not  until  about  half  a 
century  after  the  date  of  the  above  extract  that  this 
cruel  diversion  was  discontinued. 

On  Jan.  2,  1738,  and  on  several  subsequent  occasions, 
occurs  the  name  of  •'  Thos.  Burt,*'  as  a  principal  inhabi- 
tant,  and  in  1737  he  figures  as  one  of  the  overseers.  For 
many  years  he  paid  rates  for  the  ^'  Parsonage,^'  and  for 
"Ghrub'd  Ground/'  The  latter  subsequently  became 
chargeable  to  Lord  Shelbume.  This  Thomas  Burt  was 
in  his  early  days  a  labourer,  and  in  1729,  whilst  employed 
in  gabbing  in  Carey's  Grove,  on  the  hill  which  now 
bears  his  name,  he  discovered  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Could  this  spot  have  been  the  ''grub'd  ground'*  for 
which  he  is  rated  in  the  books  ?  With  the  money  thus 
obtained  he  was  able  to  commence  business  in  the  High- 
street  as  a  ''  maulster,"  and  in  time  he  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  the  chief  tradesmen  in  the  town.  In  1 750 
it  is  said  that  a  son  of  his  committed  suicide  by  hanging 
himself  in  a  bam  belonging  to  the  Vicarage  farm.  In 
1761  James  Burt  was  one  of  the  churchwardens. 

In  1762  I  find  this  entry  :— 

Beceived  of  Mr.  Lane  for  W™  Folkes  and 
the  Quakers  that  he  distrained     1    3    3 

Among  "  varmin  "  destroyed  about  this  time,  I  find 
in  1772,  4d.  paid  for  a  '*  wessel;  "  in  1773,  Qd.  for  the 
"i  of  a  fox;"  in  1775,  2d.  each  for  two  stoats— 910 
sparrows  are  accounted  for  in  that  year.  In  1781  a 
oonple  of  badgers  were  numbered  among  the  slain,  and 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  1/-  each. 

In  1698  an  order  was  passed  at  a  Quarter  Sessions 
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held  at  Wycombe  directing  the  constables  and  other 
parish'  officials  to  apprehend  vagrants,  and  "  cause  them 
to  be  whipped  naked  from  the  middle  upwards  till  their 
bodies  shall  be  bloody/'  and  then  pass  them  on  towards 
their  own  parish..  The  directions  contained  in  this  Order 
were  very  generally  observed  throughout  the  county,  and 
in  some  places  lists  were  kept  of  such  persons,  as  at 
Bumham,  for  instance,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the 
persons  thus  punished  were  women  and  children. 
Whether  the  order  was  strictly  carried  out  at  Wycombe, 
or  not,  there  is  no  evidence  adducible  from  the  parish 
records  to  show,  except  of  a  negative  character,  for  in 
going  through  the  books  I  met  with  only  a  single 
instance,  and  that  was  in  1778,  in  which  year  we  find  the 
following  among  the  disbursements  : — 

Paid  W™  Cock  for  going  with  Price  to 
Justice  Toneyn*  and  for  whipping  him    0    3    0 

In  1772  commence  some  interesting  entries  relating 
to  the  two  new  turnpike  roads  which  were  then  in  course 
of  construction.  The  first  is  called  *' the  London  Turn- 
pike road,''  which  was  constructed  from  the  bottom  of 
Easton  Street  and  ran  eastward  towards  the  Marsh,  the 
second,  '*  the  Gross  Turnpike  road,''  running  north  and 
south  through  Wycombe  from  Reading  to  Hatfield,  a 
distance  of  50  miles. 

The  present  road  from  High  Wycombe  to  West 
Wycoinbe  had  been  made  by  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  of 
West  Wycombe,  in  1752,  and  its  completion  was  com- 
n^emorated  by  the  erection  of  the  Obelisk  which  stands 
at  the  comer  of  the  Bradenham-road.  The  construction 
of  the  obelisk  was  carried  out  by  Banister  Watts,  stone- 
mason of  High  Wycombe.  A  copy  of  the  account 
rendered  for  the  work  is  still  in  existence,  in  which  the 
various  parts  of  the  structure  are  thus  set  out : — "  the 
Collom  in  the  road,  the  Ball,  Capitel,  Gaping  on  the 
Pediestle,  the  Die  pedestle,  the  plinth  and  curb."  The  cost 
of  erecting  the  obelisk  and  doing  some  repairs  at  the 
church  was  £27  7».  8d.  The  old  West  Wycombe-road, 
portions  of  which  may  still  be  traced,  ran  near  the  river, 
a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  present  one.     The 

^  He  lived  at  Radnage. 
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improYement  that  had  been  made  in  the  western  approach 
to  the  town  maj  have  led  the  inhabitants  to  desire  a 
similar  treatment  to  be  extended  to  the  road  on  the  east 
side. 

Up  to  this  time  the  entrance  to  the  town  by  the 
London-road  had  not  been  a  very  convenient  or  imposing 
one.  The  north  side  of  the  London-road  had  been 
occupied  by  extensive  nursery  gardens,  but  after  the 
thoroughfare  had  been  widened  and  properly  laid  out  the 
garden  ground  was  sold  for  building  purposes,  and  sub- 
stantial residences  were  erected  facing  it.  A  toll-gate  was 
placed  near  the  Hayward's  cottage ;  but  was  pulled  down 
in  1826,  and  a  neat  well-built  toll-bar  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £500  near  the  top  of  Bassetsbury  Lane.  That  has 
in  its  turn  been  demolished,  but  the  old  toll-house  still 
exists  with  its  dock  to  point  the  hours  to  passers-by. 

The  entrances  to  the  town  on  the  Marlow  and 
Ameraham  sides  were,  perhaps,  worse  than  that  from  the 
direction  of  London.  The  Marlow  road  came  down  the 
hill  into  Wycombe  where  the  dell  is  in  what  is  now  the 
Park,  and'  passing  Loakes  House  on  its  eastern  side,  now 
the  Abbey,  ran  into  the  town  by  an  old  road  called 
Horsenden  Lane  at  the  top  of  Easton-street.  In  the 
place  of  that  narrow  inconvenient  lane,  a  broad  well  laid 
out  road  was  constructed  from  the  southern  end  of  St. 
Mary-street.  The  road  running  northward  passed  up 
Crendon  Lane,  and  thence  wound  its  way  along  the 
"  Shrubbery .''  It  was  narrow  and  rutty,  and  in  bad 
weather  almost  impassable.  It  is  said  that  the  initiative 
in  having  the  new  road  made  in  this  direction  was  taken 
by  the  then  Marquis  of  Salisbury — ^grandfather  to  the 
present  Prime  Minister — who  was  accustomed  to  pass 
this  way  on  his  journey  to  take  the  waters  at  Bath. 
Prom  Beading  the  road  was  good  all  the  way  to  the  City 
of  Waters;  but  between  the  Berkshire  town  and 
Hatfield,  where  the  Marquis  resided,  it  was  in  many 
parts  execrable.  On  the  new  **  Cross  road'^  a  toll-gate 
was  erected  on  each  side  of  the  town,  near  the  top  of 
Marlow  Hill  on  the  south,  and  towards  Hazlemere  on  the 
opposite  boundaiy  of  the  valley. 

1772.  Paid  Mr.  LanBdale  what  he  paid  Mr.  Winch 
the  Surveyor  the  Composition  for  the 
new  Turnpike  road  20    0    0 
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1774.    The  Bev^  Mr.  Price  the  composition  moity 

for  the  two  turnpike  roads  10    0    0 

1784.    Mr.  Allnutt  one  years  composition  for  the 
Gross  Turnpike  Boad  from  Beading  to 

Hatfield  due  Michaelmas  1783     10    0    0 

Bich^  Mead  Composition  for  the  London 
Turnpike  Boad       5    0    2 

1786.    Composition  for  the  cross  Turnpike  Boad  10    0    0 

1796,    Mr.  Daveny  a  Bill  for  work  on  the  roads  ...  34  15    9 

Similar  entries  occar  until  1800. 

The  militia  affairs  cropped  np  again  in  1776^  when 
the  subscription  to  the  Stock  was  raised  to  8^.  per  man. 
Two  years  later  the  foUowinflf  entry  occurs : — 

1778.    The  weekly  payments  which  be  paid  to  the 

militia  men's  families        55    9    2 

These  payments  were  made  towards  the  support  of  the 
wives  and  children  during  the  time  the  men  were  absent 
on  service. 

1782.  Francis   Dandridge   for   militia  allowance 

from  the  parish      3    0    0 

Expences    for    substitutes   that   was   not 

excepted       8  10 

For  substitutes  to  serve  for  the  subscribers 

in  the  Militia  over  what  was  received  ...  17  11  6 
Expences  goingafter  Militia  mens  substitutes    3    4    2^ 

1783.  Benjamin  Johnson  of  Uxbridge  for  wool 

wheels  2  17    0 

These  were,  no  doubt,  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse.  In  1791  the  labour  of  the  poor  brought 
in  £13  68.  &d. 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  Easter  vestry  meet- 
ings  had  a  decided  tendency  to  increase.  In  1766  they 
amounted  to  £2  4$.  4d. ;  in  1788  they  had  risen  to 
£6  98.  Od.;  and  in  1796  to  £10  8«.  6d.  In  1772  they 
began  with  an  item  for  having  a  waiter  to  attend  on  the 
vestry ;  but  he  did  not  very  materially  add  to  the  ex- 
penses, as  they  paid  him  only  a  shilling.  The  overseers 
about  this  time  appear  in  a  new  character  as  money- 
lenders : — 

1788.  Lent  Christopher  Walters  in  his  share  of 

the  houses  in  Wvcombe  expectant  on  the 

death  of  his  mother-in  law  Mrs  Lane    ...  10    0    0 

1789.  Printing    bills   of    the    workhouse    being 

broke  open ' 0    4    0* 

William  Cock  for  sticking  them  up  and 
paste 0    0    8> 
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This  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  printing  is  referred 
to.  This  year,  too,  a  post-chaise  and  post-boy  appear 
for  the  first  time. 

About  the  close  of  the  last  centory  inoculation  for 
the  smallpox  began  to  be  practised,  and  was  considered  a 
wonderful  advance  on  the  road  towards  getting  rid  of  the 
disease.  By  being  inoculated  the  patient  received  a 
small  portion  of  the  poison  into  his  system,  the  disease 
ran  a  mild  course,  and  future  attacks  were  prevented. 
The  great  objection  to  this  method  of  treatment  was  that 
those  who  were  inoculated,  although  they  had  the  disease 
but  slightly,  were  liable  to  communicate  it  to  others  who 
would  have  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  thus  the  means  taken 
to  prevent  the  smallpox  only  tended  to  spread  it  more 
widely  than  ever.  The  following  is  the  first  instance 
recorded  in  Wycombe : — 

1790.  Thomas  Scull  half  part  of  his  bill  for 
attending  in  the  Hall  on  on  the  Innoca-> 
lation 0  15    0 

The  Town  Oonstables  half  part  of  their 
bills  for  their  attendance  in  the  Hall     ...    0    7    6 

Mrs.  Willis  half  part  of  her  Bill  for  break- 
fast  in  the  Hall       0  19    6 

Mr.  Samuel  Treacher  half  part  of  the  wood 

used  in  the  Hall      0  10    6 

1799.    paid  Bichardson's  ffamily  inoculation        ...    2    2    0 

In  1791,  and  following  years,  a  sum  of  £10  is  paid  to  the 
Rev4  James  Price,  Treasurer  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  as  a 
year's  subscription. 

1793.  Paid  William  Johnson,  William  Bridgwater, 
Robert  Bowers,  Joseph  Priest,  Henry 
Henry,  William  Harris,  and  William 
Conrtmer,  seven  persons,  balloted  to  serve 
in  the  Militia  for  this  Parish  being  the 
allowance  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
half  part  of  a  Volunteer 28    0    0 

1795.    May  29th. 

**  Whereas  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  and  passed  in 
the  thirty  fifth  year  of  the  Reign  of  his  present  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third  Intituled  an  Act  for  raising  a  certain 
numb(Br  of  men  in  the  several  counties  of  England  for  the 
service  of  his  Majesty's  Navy  And  whereas  the  said  Act  hath 
been  put  into  execution  and  the  number  of  men  to  be  raised 
for  the  said  Parish  of  Ghepping  Wycombe  doth  amount  to 
one  man  and  a  half  which  at  the  price  allotted  to  be  paid  by 
his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  in  and  for  the  said 
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Hundred  of  Desborongh  by  the  said  Parish  of  Ohepping 
Wycombe  doth  amount  to  the  sum  of  Fifty  pounds  exotusive 
•  of  the  expenses  that  shall  and  may  arise  to  the  churchwardens, 
oyerseers,  and  other  officers  of  the  said  parish  Now  at  a  Yestry 
duly  summoned  held  and  met  by  the  said  churchwardens  and 
OTerseers  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish  who  names 
are  hereunto  subscribed  It  is  ordered  and  agreed  tl^t  a  Rate  or 
Assessment  at  sixpence  in  the  pound  shall  be  assessed  rated 
collected  by  Messrs  Thomas  Cox  and  William  Chalk  the  over- 
seers of  the  said  parish  of  Chepping  Wycombe  to  be  by  them 
raised  levied  and  paid  according  to  the  direction  of  the  said 
recited  act." 

In  1824  the  post^e  of  a  letter  from  Aylesbury  was 
8d.  In  1827  John  Hulls  was  paid  £14  lis.  6d.  "for 
repairing  engines." 

The  term  "Wycombe  Abbey ''  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  books.  The  name  is  invariably  written  Loakes  House 
till  we  reach  the  year  1818^  when  it  appears  for  the  first 
time  as  Loakes  Abbey.  The  park  is  mentioned  that  year 
for  the  first  time^  too.  No  reference  is  made  to  a  news- 
paper till  we  reach  1806,  when  the  "  County  Chronicle'* 
IS  named ;  a  few  years  later  the  "  Oxford  Journal ''  comes 
on  the  scene. 

The  accounts  are  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1829 
by  J.  W.  Burnham  of  Wycombe.  For  the  year  ending* 
March  3G,  1882,  a  ^'special  rate''  amounting  to 
£8  15^.  11  Id.  was  paid  for  Mariow  Bridge,  and  another 
the  next  year  of  £13  Ss.  lid.  These  sums  were  paid 
towards  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  present  iron  sus- 
pension bridge^  which  was  constructed  in  the  years 
1829-31,  at  an  expense  of  above  £22,000,  including  the 
approaches  to  it  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  coat 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  &c  The  onus  of  building  the 
new  bridge  and  repairing  it  in  future  was  placed  upon 
the  two  counties  by  the  Act  in  the  proportion  of  four- 
fifths  by  Bucks  and  one-fiflh  by  Berks.  The  former 
bridge  was  of  wood,  and  crossed  the  river  from  the 
bottom  of  Duck  Lane,  now  St.  Peter's-street. 

Mrs.  Ann  Spicer  was  one  of  the  Overseers  in  1803. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  record  :— 

''The  Borough  and  pariah  of  Chepping  Wyoomhe  in  the 
ooonty  of  Backs 

The  5th  day  of  September  1803. 
^  At  a  Yestry  this  day  duly  sammoned  held  and  met  in  the 
Guildhall  of  the  said  Borough  for  the  purpose  of  oonsideriiig 
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how  and  in  what  manner  the  money  should  be  raised  for  the 
Cloathing  of  the  Yolanteers  for  the  Army  of  Defence  of 
England  for  the  said  Boroagh  and  Parish.  It  is  ordered  by 
the  churchwardens  Overseers  and  Inhabitants  at  the  said 
▼estry  assembled  that  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  said 
Boroagh  do  raise  and  pay  oat  of  the  poors  rates  of  the  said 
Boroagh  already  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  for  the  relief 
of  tbe  poor  of  the  said  Borough  for  this  present  year  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  Cloathing  or  uniform  of  sixty 
four  of  the  said  Volunteers  now  inroUed  in  the  said  Army  of 
defence  being  the  Quota  for  the  said  Borough.  And  it  is 
farther  ordered  that  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the 
said  parish  do  raise  and  pay  out  of  the  poors  rates  of  the  said 
parish  already  Made  or  hereafter  to  be  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  of  the  said  parish  for  this  present  vear  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  for  the  Cloathing  or  uniform  for  thirty  two 
volunteers  now  inroUed  in  the  said  Army  of  Defence  i)eing 
the  Quota  for  the  said  parish.** 

These  yolanteers  were  raised  owing  to  a  threatened 
invasion  of  England  by  Napoleon,  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  war  with  France  appeared  imminent.  War  was 
declared  in  May,  and  throughoirt  the  country  every 
sacrifice  was  being  made  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
empire.  Wycombe,  Borough  and  Parish  combined,  had 
to  supply  96  men.  The  military  spirit  had  been  rife  in 
the  town  during  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century, 
when  General  Wynne  raised  here  his  famous  regiment  of 
horse,  and  later  a  Military  College  had  been  established, 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  granted  that  little  diflSculty 
was  experienced  in  raising  the  required  number  of  men 
towards  the  Army  of  Defence. 

R.  S.  Downs. 
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THE  DISUSED  CHURCH  OP  S.  MARY,  STOKE 
MANDEVILLE,  AND  THE  BRUDENELL 
MONUMENT. 

Mr.  CflABLBS  Straohbt  has  written  a  letter  which  has 
recently  appeared  in  the  Bucks  Herald  and  Aylesbury 
News  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  disused  church 
of  Stoke  Mandeville,  but  more  particularly  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  unprotected  state  of  an  interesting  monument 
in  fihat  church  to  the  Brudenell  family,  which  once 
held  the  Manor  of  Stoke.  The  letter  was  written  none 
too  soon,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  careful 
consideration  of  our  Society.  The  Brudenell  family  is 
still  existing,  and  its  present  head  is  the  Marquess  of 
Ailesbury ;  there  is  therefore  encouragement  for  hoping 
that  a  successful  effort  will  be  made  to  preserve  the 
monument,  and,  if  possible,  to  protect  the  old  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary  from  sacrilege  and  destruction. 
A  wise  suggestion  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  faculty 
to  remove  the  monument  into  the  new  church,  so  that  so 
important  a  memorial  may  not  be  lost  to  this  parish. 
The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Strachey's  letter  will 
abundantly  prove  the  necessity  for  immediate  action 
being  taken. — En. 

"  The  outer  fabric  of  the  church  appears — ^to  one  without  any 
special  knowledge — to  be,  as  yet,  fairly  sound  ;  and  the  churchyard 
seems  to  be  kept  in  good  order.  But  the  windows  are  broken,  iyy 
has  crept  inside  the  building,  and  it  is  pretty  to  see  the  swallows 
darting  up  and  down  among  the  arches  of  the  nave.  Ceilings  and 
woodwork  are,  of  conrse,  crumbling  and  collapsing,  bits  of  old  pews 
and  worm-eaten  doors  and  shutters  lie  tumbled  about,  with  other 
ecclesiastical  wreckage  in  various  stages  of  decay  :  here  a  ricketty 
wooden  pulpit  on  its  side — there  a  oroken  desk  or  book-rest,  to 
which  scraps  of  red  cloth  still  adhere.  The  floor  is  strewn  with 
plaster,  broken  glass  and  loose  rubble  of  all  kinds,  and  the  columns 
of  the  arches  are  scrawled  over  with  names  and  dates,  from  which 
it  may  be  gathered  that  the  place  is  a  common  resort,  especially  at 
bank-holiday  time,  of  persons  whose  motives  for  visiting  it  are 
neither  religious,  archnological,  nor  artistic.  Access  is  easy :  at 
present  the  chancel  door  stands  open ;  but  should  it  be  locked,  a 
ready  means  of  entry  is  provided  by  a  broken  window,  the  ledge 
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of  which  is  oonTeniently  near  the  ground^  The  vicar  of  the  parish 
(which  is  a  very  poor  one)  informs  me  that  he  has  repeatedly  and 
at  bis  own  expense  attempted  to  protect  the  building  from  damage 
by  man  and  by  the  weather,  bnt  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
do  so ;  he  also  tells  me  that  sacrilegious  invaders  have  actually 
tried  to  disturb  the  tombs,  of  which  the  heraldic  slabs  are  still 
decipherable  among  the  dust  and  dilapidation  of  the  floor. 

"In  this  scene  of  desolation  stands  a  monument  which  for 
reasons  of  piety,  archseology,  and  art,  must  be  rescued  and  preserved. 
Originally  it  was  no  doubt  in  a  more  elaborate  setting  which  has 
vanished  ;  but  the  essential  portion  remains— the  life-sized  recum- 
bent figure  of  a  little  girl,  carved  in  white  marble,  in  Elizabethan 
costume.  The  details  of  the  dress,  the  lace  ruff,  the  hair,  etc.,  are 
treated  with  much  delicacy ;  at  the  head  of  the  figure  are  the 
marble  effigies  of  two  babes  in  swaddling  clothes  ;  traces  of  colour 
are  observable  throughout.  A  rbymed  inscription,  unpolished  in 
versification  but  touching  in  sentiment,  tells  us  that  this  is  the 
tomb  of  Mary,  Thomas,  and  *  Dorathy/  children  of  Edmund 
Brudenell :  *  Upon  Qood  Fryday  at  night  my  doll  departed ' — and 
the  like.  This  monument  is  mentioned  in  various  books  dealing 
with  local  antiquities,  but  no  description  that  I  have  seen  does 
justice  to  its  beauty  and  interest.  It  bears  no  date,  but  so  strongly 
resembles  (in  the  treatment  of  the  swaddled  babes,  etc.)  the  well- 
known  tomb  in  Aylesbury  Church  of  the  wife  and  children  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  that  it  is  probably  of  about  the  same  period  (1584)  and 
possibly  by  the  same  band.  If  the  Brudenell  monument  stood  in 
a  museum  as  an  example  of  Elizabethan  sculpture,  it  would  receive 
ample  attention.  If  it  was  iu  a  village  church  in  Normandy  it 
would  be  the  pride  of  the  place ;  tourists  would  visit  it  from  the 
rarroanding  towns,  and  a  cafi  close  by  would  drive  a  flourishing 
trade. 

^^  The  sculptured  figures  have,  of  course,  suffered  from  time 
and  barbarism — this  happens  even  to  monuments  which  are  as 
carefully  looked  after  as  the  Lee  tomb  already  mentioned.  But 
situated  as  it  is,  the  Brudenell  monument  is  exposed  to  far  greater 
danger.  Visiting  it  last  week,  I  noted  with  great  regret  the  signs 
of  quite  recent  bad  treatment.  The  fingers  of  the  principal  figure 
and  the  nose  of  one  of  the  babies  had  lately  been  damaged  and 
chipped  ;  the  fresh  surface  of  the  broken  marble  and  the  crumbled 
fragments  lying  there  showed  this  beyond  doubt.  On  the  cheek  of 
the  little  girl  was  a  hard  lump  of  red  dust — some  light-hearted 
vandal  had  thrown  half  a  brick  (there  are  plenty  to  hand)  at  her. 
Sooner  or  later — it  is  only  a  question  of  time — her  head  will  be 
broken  off  and  sold  to  some  collector  of  curiosities  in  London.  So 
will  a  fine  example  of  the  sculptor's  art  be  lost  for  ever — saorifioed 
by  indifference  and  cruel  neglect.*' 

N.B. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  information 
has  reached  me  that  the  Marquess  of  Ailesbury  has 
undertaken,  with  the  assent  of  the  Ecclesiastical  anthori- 
ties,  at  his  own  cost,  to  remove  the  Brudenell  Monument 
into  the  New  Church  at  Stoke  Mandeville. — Ed. 
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^rr^aologual   5>0rietg, 

Fob  the  Year  1897. 

The  annual  gathering  in  connection  with  the  County  Archaeological 
Society  took  place  on  Taesday.  The  membern  and  friends  accom- 
panying the  excursion  met  at  Aylesbury.  The  party  numbered  about 
thirty,  and  Included  Mr.  J.  Parker  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks,  hon.  sees.,  and 
Mr.  J.  Williams,  treasurer  and  organising  secretary. 

The  following  is  mainly  from  the  report  written  by  Mr.  Downs,  and 
which  appeared  in  77is  Bucks  Herald : 

According  to  the  day's  programme,  the  first  stop  was  to  be  made 
at  Newton  Longville,  a  village  to  the  north-east  of  Aylesbury,  The  road 
between  these  two  places  lies  through  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  part  of 
the  county,  studded  with  places  of  historic  and  antiquarian  interest,  and 
ever  and  anon  unfolding  some  charming  stretch  of  landscape,  having  an 
undulating  surface  clothed  with  waving  woods  and  smiling  cornfields. 
On  leaving  Aylesbury  the  party  drove  along  Buckingham  Street,  crossing 
Holman*s  Bridge,  pregnant  with  reminiscences  of  the  civil  commotions  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  then  onward  to  Hardwick  and  Whitchurch. 
At  the  latter  place  there  was  much  to  be  noted  as  the  party  drove  through 
the  village,  with  its  ancient  dwelling-houses  and  the  cnurch  crowning  the 
hill  to  the  right,  and  the  site  of  the  once  famous  Bolebec  Castle  to 
the  left.  A  short  distance  further  on  the  celebrated  Creslow  pastures 
and  the  picturesque  old  Manor  House,  lately  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Rowland,  were  passed,  and  then  presently  leaving  the  main  road  and 
bearing  to  the  right  up  the  hill,  the  party  drove  through  Dunton,  a 
pleasant  little  old-fashioned  village  where  Bishop  Blomfield  was  once 
rector.  A  considerable  stretch  of  flat  country  between  Swanboume  and 
Stewkley  was  next  traversed,  and  a  drive  of  about  three  and  a  half  miles 
brought  the  party  to  the  last-named  village,  which  contains  the  most 
perfect  Norman  church  in  the  county,  so  well  known  to  archaM>logists. 
After  leaving  Stewkley  the  character  of  the  scenery  began  to  undergo  a 
change  as  the  Portland  beds  gave  place  to  the  Oaktree  clays  and  alluvial 
gravels.    Newton  Longville  was  reached  at  about  noon. 

Newton  Longville  Chctbch. 

On  arriving  within  the  churchyard,  Mr.  John  Parker  offered  a  few 
brief  remarks  upon  the  Priory  once  existing  here,  and  upon  the  manorial 
history  of  the  parish,  explaining  that  this  was  an  alien  priory  of  Oluniac 
monks,  that  Walter  QiS&Td^temp.  Hen.  I — gave  his  Manor  of  Newington, 
or  Newton,  to  the  Abbey  of  Longueville,  and  made  it  a  cell  to  the  same. 
Inside  the  church  Mr.  Parker  r^ul  some  notes  upon  the  building  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Rector  (the  Rev.  H.  C.  Blagden),  who  waa 
absent  from  home,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mouldin?  of 
the  north-west  pillar  of  the  nave  was  recognised  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield 
as  similar  to  some  he  had  seen  at  Longueville  Abbey  in  Normandy. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  heads  and  figures  in  the  chancel.  The  open* 
ing  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  had  been  used  either  as  a  ciborium 
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or  amnbrej.     Some  old  tiles  preserved  near  the  pulpit  were  found  in 
the  church  in  1881. 

The  church  of  Newton  Lon^ille  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence 
near  the  centre  of  the  village.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Faith,  who  was  the 
patron  of  the  priory.  In  1415  the  priory  was  suppressed  with  other 
alien  houses  by  Henry  V.,  and  in  1442  Henry  VI.  granted  the  priory  and 
the  manor  of  Newton  Longville  to  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  New 
College  Oxfoid,  who,  soon  after  they  came  into  possession,  partly  re-built 
the  church,  and  to  that  period  we  may  refer  tne  origin  of  the  present 
chancel  and  tower,  and  the  addition  of  the  clerestory,  which  are  all  in 
the  Perpendicular  style.  The  component  parts  of  the  building  are  a 
western  tower,  a  nave  with  aisles  and  porches,  and  a  chancel  with  a  side 
chapel  on  the  north,  called  the  College  aisle.  The  walls  are  embattled, 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  church  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  there 
is  a  mutilated  figure  which  Browne  Willis  supposed  to  be  a  representa- 
tion of  Death.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  figure  of  St.  Faith, 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  There  does  not  appear  to  be,  in  the 
existing  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  arch,  anything  earlier 
than  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  and 
the  porches  were  erected.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  tower  and  chancel 
were  re-built,  the  steep-pitched  roof  of  the  nave  removed,  the  walls 
carried  up  higher,  and  a  clerestory  of  four  windows  on  each  side  was 
inserted.  ITie  tower  arch  which  opens  into  the  nave  is  finely  pro- 
portioned. The  aisles  communicate  with  the  nave  by  means  of  t>Ko 
arches  on  each  side.  They  are  supported  at  the  east  and  west  ends  upon 
piers,  with  a  circular  column  in  the  middle,  having  their  capitals 
ornamented  with  sculptured  figures  of  animals  and  foliage.  The  south- 
eastern pier  is  perforated  by  an  arch,  and  in  the  pier  opposite  may  still 
be  seen  the  passage  which  formerly  led  to  the  rood-loft.  Under  the  arch 
lies  a  stone  head,  which  was  found  a  few  years  ago  embedded  in  a 
cottage  wall,  and  it  was  placed  in  its  present  position  with  a  view  to 
its  preservation.  The  chancel  is  entered  under  a  lofty  obtuse  pointed 
arch,  ornamented  with  a  string  of  sculptured  quatrefoils,  supported  by 
semi-octagonal  columns  with  sculptured  capitals.  Most  of  the  windows 
are  good,  and  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  very  elaborately 
finished.  It  is  divided  by  a  transom  into  two  portions,  the  lower 
storey  containing  four  lights  with  cinquefoil  heads,  and  the  upper 
division  eight  trefoil  lights,  terminating  above  in  three  trefoils  in 
the  spandrSs.  There  are  niches  inclosing  piscinse  and  credence  shelves 
at  the  east  end  of  the  aisles  and  in  the  chancel,  thus  indicating  the 
position  of  the  altars  in  former  times.  The  priscina  in  the  chancel  is 
Tery  good.  It  is  within  a  cinquef oil-headed  niche  having  three  small 
stone  shields  within  the  recess  and  four  above  it.  On  two  of  them  are 
cut  the  arms  of  William  of  Wvkeham,  the  founder  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  to  which  this  manor  and  advowson  belongs.  Near  the  priscina 
is  another  curious  small  niche  ornamented  with  three  finials  sculptured 
with  flowers,  affixed  to  the  wall  between  the  columns  of  the  arches,  and 
resting  on  corballed  heads.  The  north  chapel,  sometimes  called  the 
College-aisle,  communicates  with  the  chancel  by  means  of  a  spacious 
arch.  In  the  tower  are  a  peal  of  six  bells  and  a  clock,  the  pulpit  is 
square,  the  church  is  seated  with  plain  open  deal  benches,  and  the  font 
has  an  octagonal  pyramidal  wooden  covering  of  early  seventeenth 
century  work.  The  bowl  of  the  font  is  of  an  early  date;  but  the 
pilasters  are  modem,  and  were  presented  by  the  late  Dean  Bickersteth  of 
Lichfield  when  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham.  The  wood  roofs  are 
handsome.  They  are  ceiled  in  wainscot  and  well  carved,  and  the 
dividing  beams  are  some  of  them  partly  gilt,  and  exhibit  other  evidences 
of  former  ornamentation.    At  the  intersections  of  the  beams  are  roses 
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and  other  designs  carred  in  oak.  In  the  chanoel  a  shield  attached  to  one 
of  the  beams  bears  the  arms  of  William  of  Wykeham,  and  the  oorbals 
upon  which  it  rests  are  formed  of  two  fall-length  figures,  seated.  The 
Communion  plate  is  dated  1685,  and  the  parish  register  begins  in  1561. 
There  are  a  few  memorials  of  interest.  At  the  entrance  to  the  college 
ptw  in  the  north  chapel  is  a  large  sepalchral  slab  despoiled  of  its  brasses. 
Jn  the  chancel  are  commemorate  the  Bev.  Anthony  Nourse  San- 
derson, LL.B.,  Bector  here  for  thirty  years,  who  died  in  1795  ;  the  Ber. 
Bobert  Wetherell,  Bector  twenty-eight  years,  who  died  in  1842 ;  Emma 
Margaret  Hall,  wife  of  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Hughes,  Bector,  who  died  Feb.  13, 
1846 ;  also  the  wife  and  daughter  of  another  rector,  the  Bev.  T.  Le 
Mcsurier.  The  living  is  a  Bectory  worth  about  £300  per  annum,  and 
many  of  the  parish  priests  here  have  risen  to  places  of  eminence  in 
tlie  Church.    Among  the  famous  ecclesiastics  may  be  enumerated  : 

Cl)  William  Grocyw  pres.  1479 ;  died  1522.  A  profound  scholar ; 
tutor  and  friend  of  Erasmus ;  Master  of  All  Saints'  College,  Maidstone. 
In  1889  a  brass  was  placed  to  his  memory  in  the  ante-chapel  of  New 
College  by  the  Bev.  H.  C.  Blagden. 

(2)  John  Touno,  D.D.,  Inst.  1525 ;  died  1526 ;  was  a  native  of 
Newton  Longville,  Dean  of  Chichester,  titular  Bishop  of  Gallipoli, 
Warden  of  New  College,  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 

(3)  Henbt  Cole,  LL.D.,  pres.  1545 ;  died  1579.  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's  and  Salisbury,  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  Provost  of  Eton  College,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's. 

(4)  Thomas  Le  Mesurieb,  pres.  1799,  a  great  controversialist. 

(5)  BOBEBT  Wethbbell,  LL.B.,  pres.  1818,  died  1842,  Prebendary 
of  Hereford.  The  church  w^as  restored  between  1881-91  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £2,000. 

Bletchley  Chubch. 

Having  completed  their  inspection  of  Newton  Longville,  the  members 
drove  to  Bletchley  and  visited  the  Church. 

Bletchley  Church  is  a  handsome  structure  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  as 
it  occupies  an  elevated  position  northward  of  the  village  it  can  be  seen 
for  some  distance.  It  is  approached  by  an  avenue  of  ancient  yew  trees, 
and  consists  of  a  south  porch,  west  tower,  clerestoried  nave,  with  aisles, 
chancel  and  north  chapel.  With  the  exception  of  the  north  aisle  all  the 
walls  are  embattled.  The  last  battlement  but  one  on  the  east  is  curiously 
sculptured  with  a  chalice  ;  the  others  are  all  plain.  The  general  style  of 
the  architecture  of  the  church  is  Perpendicular.  There  are,  however,  a 
Decorated  window  and  doorway,  and  the  arch  of  the  inner  door  of  the 
porch  is  enriched  with  Norman  ornamentation.  There  is  a  large  west 
window  in  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  and  a  two-light  window  in  each 
face  of  the  upper  stage.  The  tracery  in  some  of  the  windows  is  very 
good  ;  but  most  of  the  windows  are  square-headed.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  a  monument  to  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  Browne  Willis,  the 
antiquary,  whose  grandfather  became  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Bletchley 
in  1674.  Browne  Willis  succeeded  to  the  estates  in  1724,  died  at 
Whaddon  Hall  in  17G0,  and  was  buried  at  Fenny  Stratford.  In  1704  he 
obtained  a  faculty  to  restore  and  beautify  the  church  and  form  a 
mortuary  chapel  for  himself  and  family  in  the  north  aisle.  The  work  he 
carried  out,  according  to  the  bad  taste  prevalent  at  the  time,  was  much 
out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  building.  There  was,  in  fact,  too 
much  beautifying  (of  its  sort)  and  too  little  restoring.  The  tower 
contains  a  clock  and  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  re-cast  by  Budall,  of 
Gloucester,  in  1712.  One  was  re-cast  in  1868,  and  the  entire  peal 
renovated  in  1893  at  a  cost  of  £125.    The  organ,  a  small  but  fine-toned 
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instrumentf    placed   in    the    north    chapel,    was   opened   on    Sunday, 
Oct.  28th,  1860. 

The  church  contains  seyeral  carious  memorials.  The  most  ancient 
among  them  is  situated  under  the  eastern  arch  between  the  chancel  and 
the  north  chapel,  and  commemorates  Richard,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  who- 
died  at  Water  Hall  in  this  parish  in  1442,  and  was  buried  here  with  his- 
soa  and  grandson.  The  monument  consists  of  an  altar  tomb,  upon  which 
is  placed  a  recumbent  effigy  in  white  marble.  It  represents  a  knight  in 
armour,  with  his  head  resting  upon  his  helmet  and  his  feet  upon  a  lion. 
His  gauntlets  and  sword  lie  by  his  side,  and  his  hands  are  joined  in* 
the  attitude  of  prayer.  On  the  tomb  is  an  ancient  helmet  which  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Lord  de  Grey.  When  Browne  Willis  restored  the 
church  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  he  caused  the  et^gy  to 
be  repaired  and  re-cut  by  Weston,  the  statuary.  The  Greys  bwsame- 
possessed  of  the  manorial  estates  here  by  the  marriage  of  John  de  Grey 
with  Helena,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  his^ 
descendants  held  the  property  for  over  400  yean.  In  1603,  Thomas,  the 
last  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  was  attainted,  and  his  estates  forfeited  to  the 
Crown,  and  three  years  later  James  I.  bestowed  Bletchlcy  upon  George 
ViUiers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham.  During  the  Commonwealth 
the  property  was  confiscated  ;  but  at  the  restoration,  George  Yilliers,  the 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  recovered  it,  and  in  1674  he  conveyed  it  to 
Thomas  Willis,  grandfather  of  Browne  Willis,  who  came  into  possession 
in  1724. 

In  the  north  chapel,  which  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Willis  family,  is- 
a  raised  altar  tomb  to  the  memory  of  Catharine,  the  wife  of  Browne 
Willis,  who  died  at  Whaddon  Hall  in  1724,  and  was  interred  here.  On 
the  monument  are  shields  bearing  the  family  arms.  There  are  also  some 
wooden  tablets  containing  the  arms  of  Walter  GifEard,  who  held  the 
manor  in  the  11th  century ;  of  the  De  Greys,  and  George  Yilliers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  Affixed  to  the  wall,  not  far  from  Mrs.  Willis's  tomb, 
are  figures  in  relievo  representing  a  man  in  a  doublet  and  short  coat  and 
eight  children  behind  him,  all  kneeling.  There  are  also  memorials  here 
on  flat  gravestones  to  the  &ther  and  mother  of  Browne  Willis  and  other 
memben  of  the  family.  One  of  the  inscriptions  states  that  both  Browne 
Willis  and  his  wife  were  descended  from  the  ancient  lords  of  Bletchley. 

In  the  chancel  itself,  affixed  to  the  north  wall,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable memorials  in  the  county.  This  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Sparke,  who  became  rector  of  the  church  in  1578,  and  died 
in  1616.  On  a  copper  plate  is  the  Doctor*H  portrait,  which,  from  the 
similarity  in  the  style  of  the  work,  is  supposed  to  have  been  engraved  by 
Dr.  Haydock,  the  artist  who  executed  the  portrait  of  Erasmus  Williams, 
rector  of  Tingewick,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  ia 
that  pariah.  He  died  in  1608,  and  was  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Dr. 
Sparke.  Another  tablet  commemorates  Rose,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Sparke, 
who  died  in  1615,  aged  68.  There  is  also  a  very  curious  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Edward  Taylor,  and  Faith,  his  wife,  which  is  ornamented 
with  their  portraits  sketched  in  white  on  black  marble,  and  embellished 
with  various  devices  the  purport  of  which  is  not  very  apparent.  The 
inscription  on  the  monument  is  as  curious  as  the  rest  of  the  memorial. 
The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  divided  into  twelve  compartments  painteil 
and  ornamented  with  figures  of  the  Apostles,  the  portion  directly  over  the 
altar  consisting  of  a  ^  Tetragrammaton  "  (Hebrew)  within  a  triangle  sur- 
roonded  by  cherubs.  In  the  chancel  are  four  early  sedilia  which  had 
been  hidden  by  Browne  Willis,  and  have  since  been  uncovered.  The 
Teredos  is  of  Painswick  and  Mansfield  stone ;  the  choir  stalls  are  of  carved 
oak,  and  in  1886  the  east  window  was  filled  with  stained  glass.  During 
the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1867-8,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
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White,  F.S.A.,  of  London,  the  windows  and  doorway  of  the  chancel  which 
had  been  misplaced  were  restored  to  their  proper  positions,  and  the 
•  pinnacles  of  the  tower  added  by  Willis  were  removed.  The  pulpit  was 
the  gift  of  the  present  rector,  the  Bev.  W.  Bennitt.  It  is  of  stone,  and  in 
the  panels  are  represented  our  Lord  and  the  four  Evangelists. 

Bletchley  affords  another  instance  of  a  rectory  supplying  dignitaries 
to  the  church.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  incum^nts  of  this 
parish  may  be  enumerated  the  following  : 

(1)  William  de  Lambeth,  instituted  in  1S51,  died  in  1360,  was  a 
Prebendary  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  Westminster. 

(2)  Thomas  de  ettbble  became  the  first  master  of  St.  Benet*8 
College,  Cambridge,  in  L352. 

(3)  William  Heulett,  1364,  a  Prebendary  of  Empingham,  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral. 

(4)  William  Stbwkley,  LL.B.,  1396,  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 

(5)  John  Bernard,  died  1419,  a  Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

(6)  David  Hoptok,  1477,  Canon  and  Archdeacon  of  Exeter. 

(7)  William  Webster,  LL.B.,  1526,  a  Prebendary  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

(8)  Thomas  Sparke,  B.D.,  1578,  Archdeacon  of  Stowe ;  Prebendary 
of  Sutton-in-Marisco. 

(9)  Martin  Benson,  1727,  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  Prebendary  of 
Durham,  and  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

Besides  these,  William  Cole,  the  Antiquary,  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  in  1753  by  Browne  Willis,  and  three  of  the  Willis  family  were 
rectors. 

The  Annual  Meeting 

Of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Eight  Bells  Hotel,  Bletchley. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  B.  D.  Shaw,  vicar  of  High  Wycombe. 
The  first  business  was  the  election  of  officers.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was 
re-elected  President,  and  all  the  Vice-Presidents  were  re-elected,  the  name 
of  the  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham  being  added  to  the  list.  Mr.  J.  Parker 
and  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  were  re-appointed  hon.  sees.,  and  Mr.  J.  Williams 
treasurer.  The  following  were  added  to  the  committee :  the  Rev.  C.  O. 
Phipps,  vicar  of  Aylesbury ;  Mr.  W.  Forbes  Laurie,  of  High  Wycombe ; 
and  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Shaw.  Mr.  Williams  presented  the  financial  state- 
ment, by  which  it  appeared  that  the  year  opened  with  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £36  Kki.  id. ;  the  receipts  amounted  to  £82  1«.,  making  a  total  of 
£118  11«.  4^.  After  paying  current  expenses  there  was  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £27  4«.  id.  There  was,  however,  an  account  owing  for  the 
Records  of  1896,  and  other  printing,  towards  the  liquidation  of  which 
the  Treasurer  had  in  hand  nearly  £50.  This,  he  thought,  was  a  very 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  after  having  been  in  debt  for  about  twelve 
years,  and  it  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  increase<l  popularity  of  the  Society 
and  the  greater  interest  taken  in  its  proceedings.  The  total  number  of 
members  was  183. 

Mr.  J.  Parker,  as  one  of  the  hon.  sees.,  gave  a  brief  report,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Cocks,  who  referred  to  the  efforts  which  had  been  made 
for  the  preservation  of  Ickford  Church.  In  reference  to  the  pile-dwelling 
discovered  at  Hedsor,  he  said  the  site  had  been  flooded  out  by  an  influx 
of  water,  which  required  a  steam  pump  for  two  days  to  remove.  He 
applied  for  assistance  towards  carrying  on  the  work  of  excavation  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  but  his  application  was  sent  in  too  late,  so  they 
would  have  to  postpone  the  excavations  another  year.  Mr.  James 
Rutland,  of  Taplow,  a  valued  member  of  their  Society,  had  kindly  and 
generously  offered  them  some  of  his  collection  of  palaeolithic  stone  imple- 
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ments ;  but  they  had  no  proper  place  to  pot  them,  and  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  to  lose  the  offer  Mr.  Rntlana  had  made  them.  £10  would 
purchase  a  casp.,  and  if  they  had  a  proper  one  then  they  could  start  a 
oounty  collection  of  local  flints.  Now  was  the  time  to  make  a  beginning 
in  that  direction,  for  if  they  did  not  close  with  the  offer  they  had  they 
might  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  flint  arrow  heads  and  other  interesting 
specimens  of  the  stone  age.  They  required  an  air-tight  oaken  case  in 
whi'-h  they  could  preserve  them  properly. 

Mr.  W.  Forbes  Laurie  support©!  Mr.  Cocks*  request.  It  was  ulti- 
mate iy  resolved  that  a  case  should  be  provided  for  the  purpose  named. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  a  copy  of  Dr.  Lee's  "History  of  Thame 
Church "  should  be  purchased  for  one  guinea.  The  following  new 
members  were  elected  :  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Bagg,  vicar  of  Marsworth  ;  Mr. 
B.  Parker,  Thame ;  Mr.  P.  J.  Rutland,  Mayor  of  Wycombe ;  Mr.  E.  Ford, 
Snakeley  Mill,  Loudwater ;  Rev.  J.  6.  Kirby,  Wooburn.  The  Rev. 
W.  H.  Summers  was  elected  an  honorary  member,  on  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Parker.  After  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  concluaed  Dr.  Brad- 
brook  gave  some  interesting  particulars  about  the  church  at  Bletchley 
and  also  some  extracts  from  the  parish  registers  which  he  was  in  course 
of  transcribing. 

The  Bbickhillb. 

On  leaving  Bletchley  a  drive  across  a  most  delightful  stretch  of 
country  through  Fenny  Stratford,  and  along  the  old  Watling  Street, 
brought  the  members  to  Little  Brickhill.  They  were  met  on  the  Vicarage 
lawn  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Banting  and  Mrs.  Banting,  who  accorded  them 
a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  conducted  them  to  seats  conveniently 
arranged  beneath  the  friendly  shade  of  a  venerable  elm.  Mr.  Banting 
then  read  a  Paper  on  the  history  of  the  Brickhills. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  the  rev.  gentleman  gave  a  short 
account  of  Browne  Willis,  to  whom  North  Bucks  owes  so  much,  and  then 
came  to  the  subject  proper  of  his  Paper.  As  regards  the  derivation  of 
the  name,  which  is  found  in  documents  as  Brichella,  Brichellsd,  and 
Brichelle,  he  thought  it  was  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
a  British  tribe,  who  have  left  signs  of  their  occupation,  inhabited  the 
hills,  to  whom  the  Romans  gave  the  Latinised  name  of  Brichellae.  One 
thing  was  quite  certain,  the  name  had  nothing  to  do  with  brickfields, 
there  being  nothing  of  the  sort  anywhere  near,  flach  of  the  Brickhills 
has  features  of  its  own,  both  in  history  and  situation. 

Bow  Brickhill. — The  massive  tower  of  the  church  stands  on 
ground  683  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  on  a  clear  day  no  less  than 
thirteen  other  church  towers  can  be  seen  from  it.  Lipscomb  says  that 
at  one  time  the  manor  belonged  to  a  family  named  Boel  or  Bouels.  In 
Norman  times  the  prefix  was  written  Bolle,  and  mention  is  made  of  a 
Lady  Anuora,  who  figures  in  the  annals  of  Great  Brickhill,  wishing  to 
restore  the  lands  of  Bole  Brykehell  to  the  family  of  Bouels.  Soon  f^ter 
the  Conquest  Walter  Giffard  held  the  Manor,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  Abbey  of  Wobum  held  the  advowson,  the  high  tower 
was  built  to  serve  as  a  beacon  to  enable  travellers  and  hunters  to  find 
their  way  through  the  forest  and  marshes  extending  over  the  Ousel 
valley  below.  The  first  rector  who  appears  was  John  de  Essex,  present<xl 
in  1219.  The  church  is  mostly  of  the  Perpendicular  style  of  architecture, 
and  dedicated  to  AU  Saints.  In  1756  Browne  Willis  promoted  a  sub- 
scription for  the  restoration  of  the  church,  which  had  been  unfit  for 
Divine  worship  for  above  a  century.  During  the  last  ten  years  it  has 
been  much  improved.    The  registers  commence  in  1653. 

Little  Brickhill,  half-way  between  Bow  and  Great  Brickhill,  is 
on  the  ancient  Watling  Street.    The  hill  is  over  a  mile  long,  and  about 
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twelve  years  ago  was  rendered  notorious  by  the  big  bell  "  Paul"  restinfir 
half-way  up  for  a  few  days,  the  traction  engine  being  unable  to  move  it 
-^the  bell  was  on  its  way  from  Loughborough  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London.  The  assizes  and  general  gaol  delivery  for  the  county  were  held 
here  from  1433  to  1688,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  gibbet  where 
the  criminals  were  hanged  was  erected  at  the  cross  roads  just  outside  the 
Tillage.  In  ancient  days  frequent  fairs  were  held  here,  the  chief  one 
being  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  Day  (July  21st),  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated.  The  first  vicar  on  record  is  John  de  Da  ventre, 
presented  by  the  Prior  of  Combwell,  1227.  The  church  has  a  small 
embattled  tower,  50  feet  high,  with  large  buttresses.  Its  style  is  of  the 
early  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  periods.  On  the  north  side  there  was 
formerly  a  chantry  chapel,  of  which  the  arch  and  piscina  still  remain  ; 
but  it  was  blown  down  in  1703  by  a  high  wind.  The  registers  date 
from  1559.  There  is  an  entry  of  Agnes  Potter,  of  Dunstable,  as  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill.  She  died  here  on  her  way  home,  November 
30th,  1642.  Williams,  a  soldier  of  the  King's  army,  was  buried  August 
27th,  1644.  Between  1561  and  1618  occur  the  names  of  forty-two 
persons  who  suffered  death  and  were  buried  at  this  place  in  consequence 
of  sentences  pronounced  at  the  assizes  held  here.  In  the  church  ^erc  is 
an  old  collection-box,  dated  1660.  In  the  vestry  is  a  curious  panel, 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  William  Bennett,  who  died  here  in  1652,  on 
his  way  from  London  to  Chester,  and  a  tomb  dated  January  17th,  172 J, 
to  "  True  Blue  "  and  Eleanor,  his  wife.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey  stay^ 
at  the  George  Inn  on  his  way  back  from  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  This 
was  a  busy  hostelry  in  the  old  coaching  days. 

Great  Bbiokhill. — ^After  briefly  tracing  the  descent  of  the  manor, 
Mr.  Banting  said  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion  that 
Great  Brickhill  figured  conspicuously  in  English  History.  The  Earl  of 
Ebscz,  General  of  the  Parliamentary  Army,  was  stationed  here  to  keep 
open  the  communication  with  London.  Two  letters  are  extant  written 
by  him,  dated  at  Brickhill  Magna,  July  9  and  20,  1643.  The  long  list  of 
rectors  commenoes  in  1218  with  Galfridus  de  Bello  Oampo.  The  church, 
of  mixed  styles,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  has  a  massive  tower 
40ft.  high.  There  are  some  handsome  modem  stained  glass  windows 
chiefly  placed  to  the  memory  of  members  of  the  Duncombe  family,  and  a 
fine  organ  presented  by  the  late  Lady  Duncombe.  The  manor  house  was 
re-decorat€»  in  1859.  There  is  a  small  manor  attached  to  Great  Brickhill 
called  the  Grange,  and  this  estate  was  purdiased  recently  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Mills,  of  London. 

Mr.  Banting  having  concluded  his  Paper,  of  which  the  foregoing  is 
but  a  brief  outline,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gilding,  F.S.A.,  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  having  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  most  exhaustive  account 
of  a  very  interesting  district.  He  then  proceeded  to  add  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  destroyed  chantry  formerly  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  which  he  thought  was  probably  erected  somewhere  near  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  1307,  by  one  of  the  Lovel  family, 
who  held  the  manor  at  that  time. 

The  Rev.  M.  B.  Kepean,  rector  of  Great  Brickhill,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Gilding  for  coming  so  far  to  speak  to  them  on  the  interest- 
ing subject  of  chantries.  This  was  briefly  seconded  by  Mr.  Parker,  who 
included  the  name  of  Mr.  Banting  in  the  proposal,  which  Mr.  Cocks 
supported,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously.  The  Rev.  A.  J.  Foster,  of 
Wootton,  Beds,  also  offered  some  remarks  upon  the  snbject  of  chantries. 

The  visitors  then  partook  of  tea,  which  was  served  on  the  lawn,  and 
after  a  hurried  inspection  of  the  interesting  old  church,  the  party  left 
Little  Brickhill  with  the  intention  of  visiting  Great  Brickhill  Church, 
but  this  part  of  the  programme  was  omitted,  and  they  drove  on  to 
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Where  a  stay  was  made  to  see  the  interior  of  the  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  stands  in  a  very  commanding  position  on  an 
eminence  rising  from  the  yillage  street.  It  is  a  building  chiefly  in  the 
Decorate  style,  and  consists  of  a  massive  tower,  south  porch,  a  nave 
with  aisles,  and  chancel.  The  tower  is  embattled,  and  opens  into  the 
nave  and  north  aisle  by  two  good  arches.  Two  arches  on  each  side 
separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  and  there  are  four  windows  in  the 
clerestory  of  three  lights  each.  The  chancel  is  large  and  lighted  by  five 
godd  windows.  There  are  piscins  in  the  chancel  and  in  the  south  aisle, 
and  the  steps  to  the  rood-loft  remain  in  the  north-eiast  pier  of  the  nave. 
The  font  is  octagonal,  with  a  shield  and  a  lozenge  alternately  in  the 
middle  of  each  compartment  inclosed  by  a  quatrefoil.  The  church 
contains  a 'great  many  memorials  of  the  Lovett  family  of  Liscombe 
House,  the  oldest  being  a  brass  to  "  Thomas  Loyet,  Arm.  ob.  1491."  The 
advowson  was  vested  in  the  Mansells  before  1231,  and  was  afterwards 
acquired  by  the  Lovetts.  In  1499  the  rectory  was  appropriated  to 
Woburn  Abbey,  and  a  vicarage  was  thereupon  ordained.  It  is  now  in 
the  gift  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  Return. 

Resuming  their  places  in  the  vehicles,  the  party  drove  by  Liscombe 
Park,  and  thence  by  Wing  to  Aylesbury,  after  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  day.  The  route  taken  had  been  through  some  of  the  most 
charming  scenery  the  county  can  boast  of,  and  the  views,  especially 
round  the  Brickhills,  were  extensive  and  extremely  beautiful ;  so  that, 
taken  altogether,  the  excursion  of  1897  will  have  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  successful  the  Society  has  had.  Many  thanks  were  expressed  to 
Mr.  Williams,  the  Treasurer,  for  the  admirable  arrangements  he  made  for 
the  conduct  and  comfort  of  the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends. 
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INVENTORIES  OF  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF 
ALL  SAINTS,  AND  OF  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY,  WYCOMBE. 

Although  a  fair  number  of  mediaeval  inventories  of  the 
goods  and  ornaments  of  onr  parish  charches  are  now 
known,  series  of  such  relating  to  the  same  chnrcb  are 
comparatively  few.  A  single  inventory  is  always  more  or 
less  interesting,  bnt  the  special  value  of  a  series  is  that 
the  successive  lists,  if  properly  collated,  will  show  the 
various  additions,  losses,  9t  substitations  which  have  . 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  goods  of  a  particular 
church. 

The  inventories  under  notice,  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
Wycombe,  are  entered  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  interest- 
ing MS.  known  as  "  Leger  Book  N°  1,*^  which  is  now  in 
the  custody  of  Mr,  John  Parker,  F.S.A.,*  on  behalf  of 
the  Governors  of  the  Wycombe  Grammar  School  and 
Almshouse  Foundation.f  This  MS.  is  a  folio  volume, 
written  on  parchment,  and  containing  originally  226 
numbered  leaves,  besides  two  at  the  beginning  and  one 
at  the  end  which  are  treated  as  fly-leaves  and  not  num- 
bered. The  following  are  missing:  ff.  36—42,  44,  45, 
104-107,  118,  119,  and  157.  Up  to  f.  144  the  leaves  are 
numbered  in  Roman  numerals  on  the  upper  right  hand 
comer,  but  from  f.  145  the  numbeinng  is  continued  by  a 
16th  century  scribe  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf  instead  of  at 
the  comer.  After  f.  IdO  the  leaves  are  again  numbered 
on  the  comers  in  17th  century  Arabic  numerals. 

The  volume,  which  is  bound  in  black'leather.  Was  the 
gift  of  William  Redehode,  mayor,  in  1475,  as  appears  by 

« I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Parker  for  affording  me  special 
facilities  for  transcribing  and  collating  such  of  the  contents  of  the 
volame  as  are  printed  in  this  paper. 

t  The  Governors  are  now,  and  before  a  new  scheme  had  been 
constituted  the  Charity  Trustees  were,  the  custodians  of  the  Manu- 
script from  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  temp. 
Wm.IV 

8 
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the  following  memorandam,  in  his  own  hand  apparently, 
at  the  top  of  the  first  leaf: 

In  Dei  nomine  Amen  Anno  Domini  Millesimo 
CCCClxxv®  et  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  Quarti 
post  conqaestum  xv®  Ego  Willelmus  Redehode 
time  Maior  ville  et  Burgi  de  Wycombe  ad 
honorem  Dei  beate  Marie  virginis  et  omniam 
sanctorum  dedi  istud  librum  Burgensibus  dicte 
ville  et  Burgi  vocatum  a  regester  pro  omnibus 
bonis  cartis  evidencijs  redditibns  et  nominibns 
feoffatorum  de  omnibus  terris  ek  tenementis 
cum  suis  pertinentibus  ecclesie  parochiali  de 
Wycombe  predicte  et  dictis  Burgensibus  per- 
tinentibus sive  spectantibus  infra  villam  predic- 
tam,  etc. 

On  the  verso  of  the  same  leaf,  and  in  the  same  hand, 
is  the  following  table  of  its  first  contents  : 

f.  1  6.]  Kalendar  omnium  bonorum  cartarum  evi- 
denciarum  actarum  statutorum  et  concessionum 
ac  nominarum  [sic]  omnium  feoffatorum  de  et 
in  omnibus  terris  et  tenementis  redditibus  et 
servicijs  cum  omnibus  Juribus  et  suis  pertinenti- 
bus ad  ecclesiam  parochialem  omnium  sanctorum 
de  Wycombe  sen  Capellam  beate  Marie  virginis 
ibidem  ac  et  Maiorem  et  Burgenses  dicte  ville 
et  Burgi  pertinent  seu  spectant  scripti  sunt  in 
his  verbis  subscriptis  videlicet  pro  bonis  dicte 
ecclesie  rectum  [sexto  et  septimo  foliis]  *  sequeu- 
tibus  &c. 

Bona    Capelle    beate    Marie    virginis  x 

ibidem  rectum  folium  .  .  viij® 
Carte  et  Evidencie  predicte  Capelle  et 

Ville  rectum  folium  .  .  xl 
Acta  et  Statuta  predicte  Ville     rectum 

folium Ix 

Concessiones  Maioris   et   Burgensium  xx 

rectum  folium  ....  iiij 
[&  ordinances  of  pies  added  J] 

**  Written  over  an  erasure. 
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Nomina  feoffatorum  omniam  terraram 
et  tenementoram  ibidem  rectam 
folium cxx 

Concessiones  Maioris  et  Bargensium 
facte  Willelmo  Redehode  rectum 
folium  .....  cxl 

Juramenta  Capellani  vocati  le  Boure- 

prest        rectum  folium        .         .         •  clx 

Voluntas  Edmundi  Gary  senioris  de 
terris  et  tenementis  suis  ibidem 
rectum  folium       ....      xxxij® 

(In  another  hand ;) 

Bent^le  b^ate  Marie  de  Wycombe  perti- 
nens  ad  Capellam  sancte  Marie 
ibidem         rectum  folium     .         .        ccxx 

Carta  Johannis  ffoulmere  de  Bekeny  sfeld 

husbondman         rectum  folium    .        xxiij 

The  numbers  given  do  not,  however,  always  agree 
with  that  of  the  leaf  whereon  the  document  is  written. 
Thus  the  inventories  of  the  church  goods  appear  on  ff.  3, 
4  and  5  instead  of  6  and  7,  and  are  continued  on  ff.  7i, 
8  and  84,  and  Edmund  Gary's  will  is  on  f.  ^3  instead  of 
f.  32,  and  so  on.  The  oath  of  the  Bower  priest,  and  other 
documents,  are  nevertheless  correctly  entered.  From  the 
time  of  the  Gommon wealth  onwards  down  to  early  in  the 
last  century  the  volume  has  been  used  as  a  minute  book 
and  for  memoranda  of  all  kinds  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
Gorporation.* 

The  inventories  include  complete  lists  of  the  church 
goods,  taken  in  1475,  1503,  1518-19  and  1552,  with  two 
other  lists,  one  dated  1549  ;  also  lists  of  the  goods  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  for  1502  and  1518-19. 

The  inventory  of  1475  is  printed  at  length  in  Parker's 
Early  History  and  Antiquities  of  Wycomb€,i[  but  without 
reference  to  the  additions  made  to  the  list,  nor  has  the 
spelling  been  always  exactly  given. 

°.  A  memoraDdum  written  on  the  first  fly-leaf :  *'  Samuel 
Welles  (?)  His  Book  anon  domenv  1669,"  points  to  the  volume 
having  at  one  time  been  in  private  hands. 

t  John  Parker,  The  Early  History  and  Antiquities  of  Wycombe, 
ill  Buckinghamshire  (Wycombe,  1878),  106-108,  136. 
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The  inventories  of  1503  and  1518-19  are  only  cur- 
sorily  mentioned  in  the  same  work^  and  the  two  Lady 
Chapel  inventories  are  also  but  superficially  dealt  with. 
No  apology  is  therefore  necessary  for  printing  the  whol& 
series  in  full,  with  every  alteration  and  addition  clearly 
marked.  The  printed  transcripts  have  in  each  case  been 
corrected  from  the  original  texts. 

The  inventory  of  1475,  though  written  throughout  in 
English,  has  a  Latin  heading  recording  its  compilation  in 
the  time  of  Nicholas  Grove,  John  Porter,  William  Harper 
and  Thomas  Lytylpage  junior,  churchwardens.  It  enu- 
merates (i)  the  ornaments  of  the  ministers,  (ii)  the  ordinary 
ornaments  of  the  church,  with  (iii)  the  plate  and  (iv)  the 
books.  Appended  are  a  number  of  additional  ornaments 
given  after  the  making  of  the  inventory.  The  list  is 
interesting  as  showing  what  were  the  ordinary  ornaments 
of  a  well-furnished  parish  church,  but  it  is  provokingly 
bald  in  details,  and  it  is  often  difiicult  for  that  reason  to 
identify  the  same  ornament  in  successive  inventories. 

Of  the  ornaments  of  the  ministers  there  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  original  list  ten  complete  *'  sewtes "  of 
vestments  and  seven  chasubles.  The  term  "  suit,*'  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  descriptions  of  particular  examples  in 
successive  inventories,  includes  the  chasuble  for  the 
priest,  the  dalmatic  and  tunicle  for  the  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon,  the  stoles  and  fanons,  the  albes,  amices,  etc.  and 
one  or  more  copes.  The  suits  were  for  the  most  part  of 
rich  materials,  one  being  of  tissue  or  cloth  of  gold,  four 
of  baudekyn,  two  of  velvet,  and  two  of  silk.  As  to  colour, 
three  were  red,  two  of  white,  and  two  of  blue,  and  there 
were  single  suits  of  green  and  of  black.  The  copes 
of  one  of  the  blue  suits  are  described  as  "of  playne 
white  silke."  In  only  one  case,  that  of  the  black  suit 
for  requiem  mass,  is  the  occasion  of  use  specified.  The 
seven  chasubles  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  much 
account,  and  only  in  two  cases  are  the  colours  given,  red 
and  white.  The  white  chasuble  was  probably  for  use 
during  the  first  four  weeks  of  Lent. 

The  church  gear  described  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  furniture  for  and  about  the  high  altar,  and  of  orna- 
ments used  on  special  occasions.  For  the  high  altar  we 
find  six  altar  cloths  (i.e,  of  linen),  two  frontals  of  black 
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and  blue  respectively,  four  stained  cloths,  with  as  many 
<!urtains,  and  two  other  stained  cloths  with  a  frontal  of 
<X)anterfeit  cloth  of  igold.  To  these  may  perhaps  be  added 
the  three  palls  of  cloth  of  silk,  the  two  curtains  of  parple 
silk,  and  the  two  altar  cloths  for  Lent  with  the  curtains 
belonging  to  them.  For  use  at  the  high  altar  were  also 
two  "  washing  towels,"  with  which  may  be  included  the 
five  houseling  towels.  The  pix  canopy  is  described  as  of 
purple  silk  with  four  gilt  buttons,  but  there  was  also 
another,  probably  for  Lent  time,  of  white  cloth.  This 
provision  of  alternative  ornaments  for  use  in  Lent  is  seen 
in  other  items.  Thus  of  the  twelve  corporas  cases  seven 
were  of  linen,  and  the  two  wooden  lecterns  had  three 
cloths  for  Lent  in  addition  to  three  other  cloths.  The 
altar  cloths  for  that  season  have  already  been  noted.  The 
Lenten  veil  was  of  white  with  a  red  cross.  For  the 
Easter  sepnlchre  we  have  the  thing  itself,  which  was  of 
wood  with  a  stool  belonging  to  it,  a  stained  cloth  of  gold 
powdered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  linen  cloth  besides. 
Among  other  ornaments  enumerated  are  seven  "  pillows '' 
or  cushions  of  silk  and  bandekyn,  two  purses,  one  with 
relics,  a  surplice  "  for  the  queire,*'  i.e.  the  clerk,  and  a 
number  of  banners,  with  their  staves,  for  the  Rogation 
and  other  processions,  with  various  silk  pennons  and 
pendants.  Lastly  we  have  three  bells  for  the  "  bedman,*' 
a  lantern  and  two  houseling  bells  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  two  biers  and  two  parish  coffins,  and  a  pall  for  the 
herse  of  black  silk.  Two  inferior  palls  are  described  as 
lost. 

The  plate  given  in  the  list  was  partly  of  silver  for 
use  on  festivals,  and  partly  of  "  laton  "  for  ordinary  use. 
The  former  included  five  chalices  and  patens,  two  cruets, 
two  basons,  two  candlesticks^  two  censers,  each  with  its 
incense  ship  and  spoon,  a  cross  and  its  foot,  a  jewelled 
pax,  a  chrismatory,  and  two  little  boxes,  one  containing 
relics ;  there  was  also  a  third  reliquary  in  the  form  of  a 
box  of  copper-gilt  and  enamelled.  The  "  laton  *'  stuflf 
included  two  candlesticks  ''to  stonde  uppon  the  hye 
auter,''  and  another  great  pair  "  to  stonde  in  the  queir,'* 
a  censer  and  ship,  a  pyx  with  an  (inner)  box  of  ivory, 
two  copper-gilt  crosses,  and  a  third  of  "  laton,^'  a  banner 
fitaflf  of  copper-gilt,  and  a  holy  water  stock.  A  cross 
"  of  tree  '^  and  a  cross  stafi"  painted  were  probably  for 
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use  during  Lent  instead  of  the  metal  ones^  and  for  carry- 
ing before  the  Sacrament  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick. 

The  church  was  fairly  well  provided  with  books.  For 
the  hour  services  there  were  two  great  "  luggeris  "  (i.e. 
ledgers)  or  antiphoners^  four  portoses,  and  a  legend. 
For  processions  there  were  six  processionars.  For  use 
at  the  altar  services  were  two  massbooks^  a  responsory 
and  five  grails,  and  two  '' pystylbokys/'  no  doubt  a 
gospellar  and  epistolar.  For  occasional  services  there 
were  two  manuals,  a  dirgebook  and  a  martiloge,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  the  ministers  an  ordinal  and  a 
catholicon. 

Throughout  the  original  part  of  the  inventory  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  other  than  the  high  altar,  and  little 
more  than  the  necessary  furniture  and  ornaments  for  that 
one  seem  to  be  scheduled.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  ornaments  of  the  other  altars,  of 
which  there  were  certainly  six  in  the  church,  are  not 
given  also.  It  almost  'looks  as  if  these  other  altars  were 
left  entirely  bare,  and  vested  with  ornaments  common 
also  to  the  high  altar  only  in  time  of  mass  when  said  at 
them. 

The  additions  to  the  Ust  form  three  groups,  as  shown 
by  the  handwriting,  but  they  are  not  dated.  The  first 
addition  is  that  of  an  iron  crowbar  weighing  ^  lbs.  The 
second  section  contains  fourteen  items,  apparently  for  the 
most  part  gifts.  They  include  a  suit  of  vestments  of 
cloth  of  gold  tissue,  two  white  damask  copes  and  two 
others  of  black  worsted,  a  pall  of  "  imperial,''  two  blue 
altar  cloths  and  a  pair  of  curtains,  a  new  hersecloth,  a 
linen  cloth  with  a  cross  of  black  buckram  to  cover  the 
rood  during  Lent,  a  silver-gilt  pyx  and  a  new  canopy  for 
the  same,  a  ''kerchefif  of  plesans,''  a  purple  sarcenet  gown 
given  to  Jesus  altar,  and  a  pair  of  latten  candlesticks 
standing  in  8t.  Nicholas's  chancel.  The  third  group 
includes  a  houseling  towel,  20  yards  long,  with  blue 
apparels  at  the  ends,  a  blue  silk  banner  with  a  figure  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  and  a  silver-gilt  chalice  and  paten  for 
the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  inventory  : 

fo.  iij.]    Inventorinm  bonorum  ecclesie  parochialis  omnium 
sanctorum   de  Wycombe  factum  ibidem   in   Anno 
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Domini  Millesimo  CCCClxxv®  tempore  Nicholai  Grove 

Johannis  Porter  Willelmi  Harper  et  Thome  Lytylpage 

Junioria  Grardianorum  ecclesie  predicte  inprimis 
A  Sewte  of  vestmentf  of  Rede  bawdekyn^  beryng  werke 

damaske  branchis  of  gold  with  lyons  &  Byrdis  of  the 

same. 
Ad  [sic]  Sewte  of  Tasse^  beryng  werke  branchis  of  grene 

w*  levis  of  gold 
A  Sewte  of  Rede  velewet  powdyrde  with  crownes  of  gold 
A  Sewte  of  Blewe  bawdeky fi  beryng  werke  grene  branchia 

w*  byrdis  of  gold 
A  Sewte  of  White  bawdekyn  powdyrde  w'  byrdis  of  gold 
A  Sewte  of  White  bawdekyn  with  damaske  werke 
A  Sewte  of  Rede  sylke  powderid  with  white  branchis 
A  Sewte  of  Elacke  for  reqaiem  Mas. 
A  Chesapjtt^  of  Rede  bawdekyn  powderid  w*  birdis  of 

gold  w'  an  awbe  longyng  therto. 
A  Sewte  of  grene  velewet  except  the  cope  beryng  of  grene 

bawdekyn 
A  Chesapyrt  j  tenekytt*  of  sylke  beryng  branchis  of  blew- 

purpytt  w*^  apys  of  gold  with  apparett^  therto. 
A   Sewte  of  blewsylke  with  Rayes  of  gold  except  the 

Awbys®  &  Copis  of  playne  white  sylke. 
A  White  Chesapytt  with  apparett  therto  ij  Chesapyllis  of 

sylke  w*  apparett  therto  ij  olde  Chesap}tt  of  sylke  vij 

pelowis'^  of  sylke  &  of  bawdekyn  iij  pallis®  of  clothe  of 

sylke  powderid  with  gold  vj  auter  clothis'^  to  lye 

appon  the  hye  auter. 

^  Baadekyn  :  a  rich  silk  stuff  woven  with  gold,  originally  made 
at  Baldak  or  Bagdad. 

*  Tissue  :  any  woven  stuff,  but  usually  applied  to  cloth  of  gold 
or  silver. 

'  I.e.  chasuble,  the  vestment  worn  by  the  priest  at  mass. 

*  Le.  tunicle,  the  vestment  worn  by  the  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon  at  mass. 

*By  "appareir'  is  here  meant  the  amices,  albes,  girdles, 
Btoles,  and  fanons  worn  with  the  chasuble  and  tu nicies. 

*  Awbysssalbes,  the  long  linen  vestment  worn  over  the  cassock 
at  mass. 

^  Pelowissspillows  or  cushions,  used  to  lay  the  mass- book  on, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

*The  term  "  pall  "  was  applied  to  a  rumber  of  different  things, 
such  as  altar  hangings,  tarpets,  and  the  like. 

*  These  would  be  of  linen.  The  usual  number  laid  upon  the 
altar  at  a  time  was  three. 
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A  patt  for  the  hersse  of  Blacke  sjlke  a  blacke  saye^^ 

clothe  *  anothir  of  wolleii  * 
Item  V  longe  hoselyng  Towellia^^  of  Diaper  ij  waiBshing 

towelt  for  the  hye  auter  a  blacke  ffronteit  for  the  hye 

auter  with  branchis  of  grene  powderid  with  squeretl** 
.  of  gold 
Item  a  blewe  ffronteit  w*  branchis  of  grene  powderid  w* 

hyndis  of  gold 
Item  V  Corporas  cases  of  div'se  clothis  of  sylke  vij  Gorpo- 

rassis  casis  of  lynnyn 
Item  a  purse  of  clothe  of  gold  a  purse  of  clothe  of  sylke 

w*  the  reliquis" 
Item  iij  baneris  of  sylke  with  the  stavis  therto  a  crosse 

ban'  of  sylke  w*  a  staffe  of  Oopur  A  gylt  a  Crosse 

staffe  peyntid  iiij  ban'  clothis  of  lynnyn 
Item  a  Canape  of  purpult  sylke  with  iiij  botons  gylt^*  a 

Canape  of  white  clothe  vj  pynonnse^  of  sylke  iij 

pendanntis  of  sylke  iij  lecturne  clothis 
Item  iiij  steynid  clothis  for  the  hye  auter  w*  iiij  Curtayns 

ij  steynid  clothis  [fo.  iij  6]  with  a  frontell:  coanterfeet 

clothe  of  gold  for  the  hye  auter  ij  Curtayns  of  purpyit 

sylke  ij  auter  clothis  for  lent^®  with  the  Curtayns"  iij 

lecturne  clothis  for  lent. 
A.  staynid  clothe  of  gold  powderid  with  gold  &  sylver  for 

the  sepulcur  w*  a  lynnyn  clothe  therto     A  sepulcar 

of  Tymber  w*  a  stole  therto 

•  **  Perditur  "  written  over  each  item. 

><*Say  was  usually  a  sort  of  thin  sei^e  or  woollen  cloth,  but 
sometimes  the  word  was  applied  to  thin  silk. 

^^  The  houselling  towel  was  a  long  linen  cloth  held  by  clerks 
before  the  communicants  at  mass,  or  sometimes  laid  upon  a  form 
at  which  they  knelt.  As  will  be  seen  bdow,  where  one  of  20  yards 
(sGO  feet)  is  mentioned,  it  was  sometimes  long  enough  to  go  right 
across  the  nave  and  aisles  of  a  church. 

"  Squirrels. 

"  Relics. 

^*  The  canopy  was  the  suspended  tent  within  which  the  pyx  or 
box  containing  the  reserved  Sacrament  was  hung. 

"  Pennons  or  streamers. 

^*  During  Lent  it  was  usual  all  over  England  to  cover  up  all 
ornaments,  pictures  and  images  with  linen  sheets,  and  in  time  the 
altar  hangings  and  vestments  of  the  minister  were  made  white  to 
match. 

^v  Those  at  the  ends  of  the  altar,  often  called  ridels  or  costers. 
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A  vayle  of  white  w*  a  crosse  of  rede^®  ij  Canstykkys  of 
laton  to  stonde  uppoii  the  hye  aater  ij  grete  Can- 
stykkys of  latoii  to  stonde  in  the  queir 

A  sensar  of  laton  a  shippe  of  laton  a  pyxbox  of  laton  w^  a 
box  of  Ivorie 

A  Orismatorie  of  sylv'  that  weyth  xxvij  nncf 

A  Cbalys  w*  a  patent  of  sylv'  &  gylt  that  weyth  xvj  uncf 
&  j  quart* 

A  Chalys  w*  a  patent  of  sylv'  &  gylt  that  weyth  xviij  uncf 
jq»rf 

A  Chalys  w*  a  patent  of  sylv'  &  gylt  that  weyth  xxviij 
uncf  &  di 

A  Chalys  w*  a  patent  of  sylv'  &  gylt  that  weyth  xxx  uncf 

A  Chalys  w*  a  patent  of  sylv'  that  weyth  xij  uncf  &  di 
A  Sensar  w*  Cheynes  of  sylv'  that  weyth  xxxvij  uncf 
A  Sensar  w*  Cheynes  of  sylv'  that  weyth  xxxiiij  uncf 

Item  ij  Shippes  of  sylv'  w*  ij  sponys  of  sylv'  that  weyth 
XX  uncf  iij  q*rt'  &  di 

A  Crosse  of  sylv  &  gylt  that  weyth  Ixxiiij  uncf  a  fote  of 
a  Crosse  w*  a  penacuii  of  sylv'  &  gylt^*  that  weyth  Ixj 
uncf  ij  crewettf  of  sylv'  that  weyn  ix  uncf  j  q*rt'  ij 
basyns  of  sylver*^  that  weyn  xxx  uncf  ij  Canstykkys 
of  sylv'  that  weyn  xlix  uncf  &  di  unc'. 

Item  a  pax*^  of  sylv'  &  gylt  with  v  stonys  that  weyth  xv 
uncf  a  lytytt  box  sylv'  &  gylt  that  weyth  iij  uncf  a 
lytyll  box  of  sylv'  with  dyv'se  reliquis  therin  a  box 
of  Copur  &  gylt  &  enamild  w*  reliquis  therin 

A  Crosse  of  Copur  and  gylt  another  crosse  of  Copur  & 
gylt  w*  iiij  stonys 

A  Crosse'  of  laten  another  of  tree^  a  surplice  for  the 
queire 


^  The  Lenten  veil,  or  curtain  hung  up  between  the  altar  and 
the  qnire  stalls  during  Lent. 

"  Ai  the  cross  had  a  separate  foot,  it  could  also,  as  was  often 
done,  be  mounted  on  a  staff  and  carried  in  processions. 

^The  two  basons  were  used  for  washing  the  hands  of  the 
celebrant  at  mass.  One  of  them  often  had  a  spout  at  the  side,  that 
water  might  be  poured  from  it  from  one  bason  to  the  other. 

*^The  pax  was  an  ornamental  tablet  passed  round  for  the 
congregation  to  kiss  during  the  mass. 

^  Le.  of  wood.    It  was  probably  for  use  in  Lent  time. 
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Item  ij  Mas  bokys  to  the  hye  Auter  ij  grete  luggeris**  in 
the  queire  iiij  portowis^  a  responsor  w*  a  lytyll  grajit 
V  grayles  vj  p'sessioneris  ij  Manuellis  j  dirgeboke  ij 
pystylbokys  a  legent  j  Ordinatt  j  Martilage  a  Catha- 
licafi^  a  lantorri^  an  halywaterstok^  of  latofi  ij 
lectornys  of  tymbur  ij  hoselyng  bellys^  iij  bellis  for 
the  bedman^  ij  beris  with  ij  Coffyns  therto^ 

{Added  in  another  hand  ;) 

Item  j  Crowe  of  Iren  weing  ix  li  weight. 

fo.  iiij.]     (On  the  next  page  are  the  following  additional 

entmes  in  a  neater  hand  than  the  foregoing  :) 
Item  a  Sewte  of  Cloth  of  Golde  Tyssu  of  the  gyfte  of 

8*  John  Stockton  of  london  w^  all  the  aparelt 
Item  ij  Copy 8  of  Whight  Damaske**  the  orferasse  of  blew 

Damaske  ex  done  Willelmi  Redehode 
Item  ij  blac  Copys  of  Worstyde  the  orferasse  of  blew 

(orfe  struck  through)  Worstede  powdery d  w*  letters 

of  Golde  ex  dono  dicti  Willelmi  Kedehode. 
Item  a  pall  of*  impialF^  a  [sic] 
Item  a  pcessionary  cov'yd  w*^  blak  Damaske 
Item   ij  awter  Clothis  of  blew  Worstede  powderyd  w* 

flowrys  of  golde  &  spangyls  of  sylv' 
Item  ij  Curteynes  of  blew  Sarsenet  freogyd  w^  sylke 
Item  a  pyx  of  sylv'  &  gylt  w*  a  lytyll  pece  of  sylv^  weyeng 

xvj  uncf 

^  Struck  through  and  agaio  written  over. 

^  Le.  ledgers =antiphoner8  or  anthem  books.  They  were 
usually  laid  on  a  desk  in  the  middle  of  the  quire. 

**  Fortoses  or  breviaries. 

**  Probably  the  Summa  que  rocalur  Cathollcou  edita  a  fratre 
Johanne  de  Janua  ordinis  frairum  predicatorumj  a  Latin  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  great  repute  written  in  1286. 

**  The  vessel  for  holy  water  carried  in  processions. 

'^  The  lantern  and  the  houselling  bells  were  used  in  taking  the 
Sacrament  to  the  sick. 

*  The  bedeman  was  probably  here  the  crier  whose  duty  it  was 
to  "  cry  "  obits,  that  is.  give  notice  of  them  in  the  parish  and  ask 
for  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  departed. 

^  Every  parish  was  bound  to  have  a  bier.  Burial  in  coffins  waa 
the  exception,  but  many  churches  had  a  common  coffin  with  a 
hinged  lid  which  was  used  to  carry  in  the  body  to  the  grave.  One 
still  exists  at  Ilowden. 

"  A  figured  silk  fabric  perfected  at  Damascus. 

"  A  fabric  of  uncertain  character. 
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Item  ij  Candystykkf  of  laten  stondyng  ia  seynt  Nicholas 

[aw  struck  thraugK]  Chaancell 
Item  a  kercheff  of  plesans^  w^  a  bordur  of  sylke  &  golde 

ex  dono  Johis  CoUard 
Item  a  Gowne®^  of  purpyll  Sarsenet^  for  Ihc  awter  ex 

dono  do  Johis  Collard 
Item  a  Cloth  of  blac  worstede  for  the  herse  w*^  a  whyte 

Crosse  improwderyd  in  v  placis  w*  the  name  of  Ihc 
Item  a  Canape  of  launde®  w*  iiij  botons  of  nedyllwerke 

flFrengyd  rounde  a  bowte  w*  rede  sylke  &  golde  ex 

dono  Margerie  Bontyng 
Item  a  lynnyn  Cloth  w*  a  Crosse  of  blac  bokeram  for  the 

Roode^ 

{Added  in  apparently  the  same  hand  as  the  former  part  of 
the  inventory ;) 

Item  a  Towell  to  hosyll  peple^  conteynyng  by  estymacon 

XX**  yerdf  w*  blew  porellf  at  the  ende 
Item  a  ban'  Cloth  of  blew  sylke  chaungeable^  w*  affegure 

of  the  Trinite  of  the  yefte  of  John  Collard 
A  Chales  w*  a  patent  of  sylv'  &  gylte  weyeng  x  uncf  of 

the  yefte  of  Will*m  Bedehode  ad  [dictam  struck  out] 

Capellam  beate  Marie  * 

{The  whole  of  the  foregoing  inventory  is  crossed  out.) 

The  inventory  of  1503,  like  that  of  1475,  is  in 
English,  with  a  Latin  heading.  Unlike  the  earlier  list, 
which,   although   crossed    out^   is    singularly   free   from 


o  "  Yacat "  written  after. 

"  This  was  probably  a  corporas.  See  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Cuthbert  F.  Atchley  *'  on  certain  variations  from  the  rule 
concerning  the  material  of  the  altar-linen/'  in  Transactioris  of  the 
St,  PauVn  Ecclesiological  Societi/j  iv.  147-160. 

**  It  was  very  common  to  give  or  leave  garments  to  make  altar 
hangings  or  vestments. 

**  A  silk  stuff  first  made  by  the  Saracens. 

"  A  fine  linen  (lawn)  covering  for  the  pyx. 

^  The  rood,  as  well  as  the  other  images,  was  covered  up  in 
Lent. 

*^  See  note  '^  above.  This  example  had  blue  strips  or  apparelU 
("  porelles  ")  at  the  ends. 

*^  J,e.  shot  silk. 
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alterations,  that  of  1508  has  many  amendments,  and  a 
large  number  of  items  in  its  second  half  have  been  struck 
through.  As  the  inventory  stands  its  order  is  broken  by 
the  interpolation  of  a  number  of  additional  entries  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  page  and  top  of  the  second ;  otherwise 
it  follows  the  arrangement  of  the  list  of  1475.  A  further 
series  of  added  items  is  also  given  at  the  end  which 
should  properly  have  been  preceded  by  the  interpolated 
•entries. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  1503  inventory  is  to  a 
krge  extent  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  list,  with  such 
defects  and  additions  as  would  be  likely  during  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  years.  In  comparing  the  two  lists  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  identify  the  items  of  1475  with  those 
of  1503,  but  apparently  the  diflFerences  apply  to  minor 
ornaments  only.  The  chief  gains  in  the  new  list,  which 
of  course  incorporates  the  added  entries  of  the  old  one, 
are  a  black  worsted  suit  with  golden  letters  B  (the  initial  of 
the  donor,  William  Redehode),  two  red  silk  copes,  a  "  pair 
of  vestments  '*  of  black  velvet,  with  red,  green,  and  white 
flowers,  a  cross-cloth  of  purple  silk  and  another  of  sar- 
cenet, etc.  The  plate  is  less  by  a  chalice,  but  richer  by 
another  silver  censer,  a  wooden  chrismatory  plated  with 
silver,  and  an  "oyle  box"  of  silver.  A  few  more  books 
are  added,  as  for  example,  a  psalter  with  the  collects  and 
hymns,  a  coUectar  or  book  of  collects,  and  a  number  of 
**  quires  "  or  music  books  for  additional  services.  Two 
volumes  of  St.  Augustine's  works  and  another  of  St. 
Gregory's  occur  among  the  additional  entries  at  the  end. 
The  other  added  items  are  mostly  of  vestments,  includ- 
ing a  complete  suit  of  red,  with  frontals,  curtains,  etc. 
apparently  for  the  high  altar,  with  four  albes,  etc.  "  for 
children.'^  The  last  of  the  additions,  four  stools  for  the 
chanters  or  "recter  ooryse'*  (i.e.  rectores  chori\  is  of 
iuterest  as  showing  the  adoption  by  parish  churches  of 
the  uses  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  difference  of  description  between 
the  two  inventories  that  suggests  a  replacement  of  an  old 
ornament  by  a  new,  thus  the  white  Lenten  veil,  instead 
of  having  a  red  cross  thereon,  appears  with  blue  crosses, 
and  two  red  silk  curtains  are  described  as  purple ;  in  this 
latter  instance,  as  in  some  others,  the  change  of  colour 
may  be  due  to  fading  or  dyeing. 
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The  text  of  the  inventory  is  as  follows  : 

f.  iiiib.]  Inventorium  bonorum  Ecclesie  parochialis^ 
Omnium  Sanctorum  de  Wycombe  facta  [sic]  ibidem  in 
Anno  Domini  Millesimo  Quingintesimo  tercio  coram 
Willelmo  A  ley  tunc  Majore  ibidem  tempore  Willelmi 
Gierke  Ricardi  More  Thome  Peytefore  et  Willelmi 
Schrympton  gardianorum  ecclesie  predicte  etc. 
In  primis 

A  sewte  of  vestimentf  of  Cloth  of  gold  Tyssewe. 

A  sewte  of  Rede  bawdekjii  w*  byrdys  &  lyons. 

A  sewte  of  blak  wosted  w*  a  lett'  of  R  in  golde. 

Item  ij  Copys  of  blak  wosted  w*  the  name  of  Redhode. 

Item  a  sewte  of  Tyssewe  w*  fflouris  rede  &  levys  greue. 

item  a  sewte  of  bawdekyn  whyte  w*  birdf  of  gold  &  the 

halfe  Sonne* 
Item  a  nothir  sewte  of  whyte  bawdkyn  w*  Damaske  flowris 
Item  ij  whyzte***  Copes  of  Damaske  w*  blewe  orferace*^ 
Item  a  sewte  of  blewe  bawdekyii  w*  grene   flouris   & 

hyndf  of  golde 
Item  a  sewte  of  Rede  velewet  w*  Crownys  of  gold 
Item  a  sewte  of  Rede  sylke  w*  stems  &  the  flouredeluce*^ 
Item  ij  Copys  of  the  same  be  side  the  sewte 
Item  a  sewte  of  blak  w^  flouris  of  golde  in  the  cross 
Item  a  p  vestmetf  ^  of  blak  velewet  w*  flouris  rede  grene 

&  whyte 
Item  a  Cope  of  grene  bawdekyn  w*  lyon  Rampyon**  ot 

gold  [nowe  a  awter  cloth  added  in  another  hand] 
Item  a  Chesybjtt  &  an  awbe  of  whyte  sylke  w*  a  cross 

of  gold 
Item  a  ChesebyH:  of  grene  bordealisaund'*^  w*  a  crosse  of 

raye  sylke  ^ 

^  A  representation  of  the  sun  issuing  from  the  clouds  with  long 
golden  rays. 

«  White. 

^  Orphreys,  the  embroidered  bands  along  the  straight  edge. 

"  Fleur-de-lis. 

^  A  pair  of  vestments  means  a  chasuble  with  its  appurtenances, 
the  amice,  albe,  girdle,  stole,  and  fanon. 

^  Lions  rampant. 

^  Bordealisaunder  was  apparently  a  striped  cloth  (**  bord ''  or 
*'burda")  that  took  its  name  from  Alexandria.  It  is  commonly 
mentioned  in  inventories. 

*•  Ray  or  rayed  silk  was  woven  in  stripes. 
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Item  a  pa  It  of  blewe  velewett 

Item  a  Crossecloth*^  of  purpult  sylke  frengyd 

Item  a  pall  of  clothe  of  golde 

Item  iij  pallis  of  grene  bawdekyn 

Item  ij  sepulcr'  clothis**  leyd  w*  gold  &  sylver 

Item  ij  aut'clothis  of  blewe  wosted  w*  flowrys  of  gold  & 

spangeitf  of  sylv* 
Item  ij  Curtens  of  parpuit  sarcenett  frenged 
Item  iiij  awt'clothis  stayned 
Item  ij  Curtens  of  rede  sylke  for  the  hye  aut' 
Item  a  bordur^  for  the  hye  aut'  w*  grene  hyndys 
Item  ij  aut'clothis  of  why  te  w*  the  sygne  of  the  passion^ 
Item  a  vayle  of  whyte  w'  blewe  crossys®^ 

[Added  in  another  hand  at  the  foot  of  the  page : 

Item  a  sewte  of  Ked  welwet  broderyd  w'  flowrys  of  gold 

w*  iij  walance 
Item  ij  Copys  of  redde  damaske  broderyd  w*  gold 
Item  iiij  albys  for  chyldern  w*  auit  thyng  to  them^* 
Item  ij  awfclothys  of  Red  damaske  for  the  hey  awt' 
Item  ij  curtens  of  Red  sarcenet  for  the  hey  awf 
Item  a  western ent   of  Red   satten  w*  seynt  Jhone   the 

baptys  yn  the  crosse^] 

f.  v]     [Added  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  the  same  hand  an 
the  foregoing  entnea : 

Item  a  cope  of  Blew  welwet  w*  angellys  of  golde 
Item  a  westement  of  Seynt  Georges  of  Red  bawdkyn 
Item  [a  altered  into  iij  stmck  through  and  one  written  over] 

westementf  of  Blew  damaske  w*  angelys  of  golde  of 

the  gyft  of  Mr  Poynett] 

[The  original  hand  resumes :) 

Item  iiij  lecturneclothis  too  of  them  stayned 

^  A  banner  to  bang  from  the  cross  when  carried  in  processions 
on  festivals. 

^  For  the  Easter  sepulchre. 

^  The  strip  or  frontlet  sewn  to  the  edge  of  the  uppermost  linen 
altar  cloth. 

^  For  Lent  time.  "  The  Lenten  veil. 

^*  The  boys  who  assisted  at  the  altar  wore  amices  and  girded 
albes. 

**  One  late  form  of  orphrey  for  a  chasuble  was  a  broad  stripe 
down  the  front  and  a  cross  on  the  back. 
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Item  [a  herseclothe  of  blakcoton  struck  through"] 

Item  [a  herseclothe  of  blak  wosted  w^  the  name'  of  Jbus 

theron  struck  through'] 
Item  vij  Towellys  to  hosett  w*  peptt 
Item  [ij  subsequently  altered  into]  iiij  weschyng  Towellis 

for  the  aut' 
Item   V  valaunce  to  put  abowte  the  herse   w^  ]&eqient 

et'nam 
Item  ij  Coipaxe  clothis  iij  Casis  for  the  Corpaxe 
Item  myters  of  div'se  sewtf" 
Item  ij  Chaless'  halowed  w*  ther  patens  [weyiig  (x  struck 

through)    iij    uncf    xiiij    uncf    added    in    another 

hand] 
[Item  ij  Chaless'  suspendyd^  w*  ther  patens  (weyiigxxiiij 

nncf   dl  &   di   qt'   added   in  another  hand)  struck 

through] 
[Item  a  Crosse  of  sylv*  &  gylte  (uj  xij  uncf  di  &  di  q't' 

written  over)  w*  the  fote  &   the  pynakytt  (weyng 

beside   iij   unc'  j    q't'  &   di   q't'  added  in  another 

hand)  struck  througK] 
[Item  iij  sensaris  of  sylver  w*  ther  Cheynes  whereof  one 

is  gylde  (iiij  uncf  xij  added  in  another  hand)  struck 

through] 
[Item  ij  Schyppys  w*  ther  sponys  of  sylv'  (xx  nncf  di 

added  in  another  hand)  struck  through] 
[Item  ij  Candilstykks  of  sylv'  (weying  1  nncf  di  added  in 

another  hand)  struck  througK] 
[Item  ij  basyns  of  sylver  (xxvij   unc*  j  q'fc'  added  in 

another  hand)    Item  ij  Crewetys*^  of  sylv*  (ix  uncf  di 

added  in  another  hand)  struck  through] 
Item  a  pyxe  of  sylv'  &  gylde  w*  a  pece  of  aylv'  theryn 

[weying  added  in  another  hand] 
Item   a  pyxboxe  of  sylv'  &   gylde    [weying   added  in 

another  hand] 
[Item  a  paxe  sylv*  iSb  gylde  w*  v  stonys  theryn  (xv  uncf 

added  in  another  hand)  struck  through] 


"  An  unusaal  item  in  a  parish  church  inventory.  Perhaps  they 
were  for  the  boy  bishop. 

"  Disused. 

*•  These  are  usually  in  pairs ;  the  one  for  wine,  the  other  for 
water. 
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Item  a  Crysmatory**^  of  sylv'  &  pte  therof  gylde  [weying 

added  in  another  hand\ 
[Item  aCrismatory  of  Tymbf*  covered  w*  sylv*  (xxj  uncf 

di  di  q't*  added  in  another  hand)  struck  througK] 
Item  a  boxe  of  Ivery  garnesched  w*  sylv*  [ij  uncf  iij  q't' 

adfied  in  another  hand"] 
Item  a  boxe  of  Copur  enameled 
Item  an  Oyle  boxe  of  [silv*  (weying  added  in  another 

hand)  struck  througW] 
Item  a  aepalcr  boxe  wyth  certen  relykes 
'.  tern  iij  Crossys  of  Copur  &  gylde  &  one  tre 
.  tern  a  sensur  &  a  scbyppe  of  Copur^ 
!  tem  ij  Cross f  for  baners  of  laten 
!!tem  viij  banerpolys 
!!tem  ij  stremers  of  sylke  one  rede  (anotbir  blewe  crossed 

out) 
Item  a  stremar  of  wbyte  sylke 
Item  a  rede  stremar  w*  thassumpcion  of  o*^  lady 
Item  iij  rede  baner  clotbis 
Item  a  ban'  of  sylke  w*  the  Molett^ 
Item  ij  baners  of  grene  sylke 
Item  ij  whyte  baners  w*  the  signe  of  the  passion 
f.  V  b]     Item  a  whyte  ban'  wyth  a  blewe  Crosse 
Item   a    Crossed othe    of    sarcenet    paynted    all    struck 

through] 
Item  ij  grete  lyggers  Callid  Antiphon's  in  the  Qwer 
Item  iiij  Portewes.  ij.  Masbokys  iiij  Grayles  a  legent  & 

Respons' 
Item  a  Invitator  w*  the  Grayles  the  Attia  iij  Manutlt  ix 

pcession's 
Item  a  Gospelar  &  the  Pystot  a  Sawt'  w'  the  Collettf  & 

the  Imnes 
Item  a  Martilage   an  Ordinalt  a  CoUecto'  iiij  Qweyres 

noted  of  the  visitacon  of  owr  lady  iij  Queyres  of  the 

t^nsfiguracon  of  Jhu  &  the  masse  also 

"The  box  containing  (1)  the  Oleum  Sanctum  for  use  before 
baptism,  (2)  the  Crinma  or  cream  for  use  after  baptism  and  at 
confirmation,  and  (3)  the  Oleum  Infirmorum  for  anointing  the  sick. 

"  Probably  a  less  valuable  one  than  the  silver  to  carry  to  the 
sick. 

^Perhaps  for  use  in  Lent. 

"  The  mullet  was  a  star.  If  not  heraldic,  this  may  have  been 
an  Epiphany  banner. 
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Item  ij  Queyres  de  nomine  Jhu 

Ptem  ij  payr  of  grete  laten  Candilsfcykkf  struck  throxLgK] 

a  payr  of  smallyr  apon  the  hye  autf^ 
.[Item  a  Catholican  struck  through]  a  lantern  a  holywM^ 

stok  of  laton  ij  lecturnys  of  Tymfep- 
Item  ij  hoselynbeiif  iij  bellys  for  the  Bedma  ij  berys 

w*  ther  UoflFyns 
£Item  a  kerchefe  of  plesaans  w*  a  bordur  of  sylke 
Item  a  gown  of  parpaH  sarcenett  a  Canape  of  laande  w^ 

iiij   botunys  of  nedyll  werke  a  lynen  Clothe  w*  a 

Crosse  of  blak   bokeram  for  the    Rode  all  struck 

through] 
Item  iij  Crosse  stafys,  &c 

{The  five  following  entries  are  addad  in  a  different  hand :) 

[Item  a  strem'  oflF  grenesylke  w*  seynt  Michel  and  seynt 

Kateryne 
Item  a  nother  strem'   off  grenesylke  off  saynt  George 

struck  through'] 
Item  too  Bokf  on   off  saynt   austens   workf   a   nother 

of  seynt   Gregories  worke   wretten   w*   sex  letters 

OTgcombe®^  on  the  m'gent*^  off  them  w*out 
Item  a  Cosshen  off  Cremsen  welvett 
Item  iiij  litil  strem*  to  goo  by  the  crosse  uppon  high  days 

{In  the  same  hand  as  the  additions  in  the  middle  of  the 
inventory  ;) 

It'  iiij  stoles  for  recter  coryse® 

The  inventory  of  1518-19  is  throughout  in  English, 
and  unlike  its  predecessors  is  recorded  to  have  been 
taken  and  made  on  a  particular  day,  20th  January,  10 
Henry  VIII.  (1518-19).  It  is  further  written  in  double 
columns,  with  the  exception  of  the  usual  additions  at  the 
end.  Like  the  list  of  1503,  it  contains  a  number  of 
corrections,  and  various  entries  are  struck  out. 


^  This  word  actuall}'  contains  seven  letters. 

^I.e.  margin. 

®  Stools  for  the  rulers  of  the  quire  {rectoret  chori).  They  sang 
from  a  desk  placed  in  the' midst  of  the  chancel  or  quire  whereon 
the  ledgers  or  antiphoners  lay. 

9 
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The  contents  of  the  1518-19  inventory  will  be  found 
on  oomparison  to  repeat  largely  those  of  1475  and  1503^ 
but  the  arrangement  is  entirely  altered^  the  plate  appear- 
ing first,  then  the  books,  next  the  brasswork  and  vest- 
ments, and  concluding  with  the  other  churchgear. 

Although  the  brasswork  is  confined  to  candlesticks 
only,  the  list  of  them  is  of  special  interest,  firstly  because 
their  places  are  described,  either  as  standing  in  particular 
parts  of  the  church  or  upon  altars ;  and  secondly  because 
the  altars  themselves  are  named.  We  thus  get  (1)  the 
high  altar;  (2)  that  in  the  " bourchancell,''  or  "bowre^' 
altar ;  (3)  the  altar  of  the  Resurrection  ;  (4)  the  Jesus 
altar;  and  (5)  St.  Clement's  altar;  to  which  must  be 
added  (6)  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas  in  "  Seynt  Nicholas 
Chauncell.^'*  Oddly  enough  the  inventory  contains  no 
other  items  pertaining  to  any  save  the  high  altar.  Like 
the  list  of  1503,  that  under  notice  has  a  large  number  of 
items  crossed  out,  most  of  them  being  identical  with 
those  in  the  preceding  inventory.  The  term  *'suit''  a& 
applied  to  the  vestments  only  once  occurs,  the  principal 
components  being  mentioned  instead,  beginning  with  the 
copes  as  being  the  more  splendid.  Ornaments  for  Lent 
and  a  black  suit  for  retjuiem  mass,  as  before,  give  us 
the  occasion  of  use,  to  which  must  be  added  *'  a  Cope 
w*  white  Rosys  called  the  weddyng  Cope,''  with  a  pair  of 
tunicles  belonging.  The  additional  items  also  mention 
"a  vestment  for  a  wedin  the  crose  red  welvet  purlyd 
w*  gold,"  but  in  neither  case  is  the  colour  of  these^ 
wedding  vestments  given.  The  other  additions  call  for 
no  special  notice. 

The  text  of  the  inventory  is  as  follows  : 

f.  vii  b.]  The  Inventor'  of  the  Chirchegodf  taken  &  made 
the  XX***  day  of  Januar'  in  the  x*^  yere  of  kyng  harr' 
the  viij*^  in  the  p'sens  of  Thomas  fi*rere  Mayr' 
Robert  Astbroke  w*^  div's'  othir  burgess'  and  deliv'ed 
unto  John  Wellis  John  Lytylboy  Walt'  Lichelade  & 
Will*m  Saunders  Chirchewardens  pticter'  ev'y  pee  it 
as  here  aft'  dothe  folowe 


<*  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  seventh  altar,  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  but  it  in  not  mentioned  in  these  inventories. 
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[ffyrst  a   Crosse   Silver  & 

gylte]* 
[Item  a  fote  to.  the  same 

Crosse  silver  &  gylte] 
[Item  a  sokett  w*  a  vyse 

&  a  nott**   to  the  same 

silver  &  gylt] 
Item  a  crosse   stafie*   pte 

Gilt 
[Item    a   lytyll   Crosse   w** 

pynakjltf   stondyDg   on 

the  fote  sylv'  &  gylt] 
Item   iij    Chalices   silv'    & 

gylte 
[Item  ij  othir  Chalys  sus^s- 

pended]  ^  "  w*  ij    pat' '' 

added 
[Item    ij    Candilstykkf   of 

silv'  pte  of  tbem  Gylte] 
[Item  ij  Crewettf  of  Silver] 
[Item  a  paxe  of  silver  & 

gylte  w*  fyve  stones  of 

cristall] 
[Item  iij  Censers  of  sylver 

pte  gilte] 
[Item  ij  Schyppys  of  Sylv' 

pte     gylt     w*     ij     silv' 

sponys] 
Item    a    pyxe   of   silv'    & 

gylte  w*  a  lytyll  pese  of 

sylver  in  the  same 
[Item  anothir  litill  pyx  of 

silv*  &  gylte] 
Item  a  c^stmatory  sylv'  & 

gylte 
[Item  ij  basyns  of  sylver] 


[Item    a   boxe    cov'ed    w*^ 

sylv'  wyth  xiiijt  pecf  of 

brokyn  sylv'  &  gylt  and 

one  cristall  stone  in  the 

same] 
Item  iij  othir  Cross'  of  Cop 

&  pte  Gylte 
Item  ij   grete  bokf  called 

Antephoners 
Item  iij  othr'  bokf  called 

Portowes 
Item      iiij      bokf      called 

Graylys 
Item  a  pystyll  boke  &  Gos- 

pellf  underlined 
Item  a  boke  called  a  legend 
Item  a  boke  called  a  verse 

boke 
Item  a  boke  called  Invita- 

toriu  w*  the  v'sns  of  the 

grayle 
Item  vj  bokys  called  pces- 

sionatts 
Item    [iij  altered  into]   iiij 

bokf  called  manuell^ 
Item  one  masboke  onX  old 

masbok^ 
[Item  a  boke  called  Catho- 

licon] 
Item  ij  latyn  Candilstykkf 

called  standerdf 
Item  ij  othir  latyn  CandiU 

stykkf  stondyng  on  the 

hygh  aulter 
Item  ij  laten  Standerdf  ^  in 

the  bourchauncell 


^  All  the  entries  here  printed  within  brackets  [  ]  are  struck 
through  in  the  MS. 

t  Written  over  an  erasure. 
J  Written  over  an  erasure. 

«  yyse=syi<?e,  or  screw.    Notts:nut. 

«  For  carrying  the  cross  in  processions. 

"  Suspendedssdisnsed.  ^  Standing  candlesticks. 
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Item  ij  laten  Candilstykkf 

on  the  bowre  aulter 
Item  ij  laten  Candilstykkf 
on  the  Besurreccon  aulter 
Item  ij  laten  Candilstykkf 

on  Jhus  ault' 
Item  ij  laten  Candilstykkf 
on  Saynt  Clemetf  aulter 
Item  a  Cope  of  Clothe  of 
gold  a  vestment  to  the 
same  for  dekeii   &  sub- 
dekan* 
f.  viii.]      Item  ij  Copes  of 
purpyll   velowet  a  vest- 
ment to  the  same  dek  & 
subdek 
Item    a    Cope    of    blewe 
velowet  of  Thomas  Pym* 
Gyfte 
Item   another  Cope  blewe 
velowet  of  Kateryn  Pym 
Gyfte 
Item    ij    Copys    of   white 

damask 
Item    ij    Copys    of    Rede 

damask 
Item  a  Cope  of  sylk  w* 
grene  hyndf  w*  a  vest- 
ment for  deken  &  subdek 
Item  [ij  Copes  altered  into] 
j  Cope  of  white  damask 
w*  byrdf  of  gold  a  vest 


dek  &  subdek 
[Item    a    Cope 


w*    white 


Rosys  called  the  weddyng 
Cope  w'  deken  &  subdek] 

Item  a  Cope  of  rede  sylke 
dek  &  subdeketi  of  the 
same  w*  byrdf  oflF  golde 

Item  a  Cope  of  Rede  velo- 
wet corse®®  w*  Crownysa 
vest  for  dek  &  subdek 
lakkyng  one  ffanon 

Item  ij  blak  Copys  of 
wosted  w*  a  vestment  for 
deken  &  subdeken 

Item  [a  course  blak  Cope 
of  Sylke  crossed  out  and 
made  a  paulle®*  written 
over]  w*  a  vestment  for 
dek  &  subdek  lakkyng  ij 
fanons  &  appell  for  a 
sieve 

Item  ij  Copys  of  Rede  sylk 

w*  godely  fflowrys  a  vest 

dek  &  subdekon  lakkyng 

ij  stolys  [lynnen  added] 

♦Item  a  vestment  of  grene 
Dornekkf'^o 

♦Item  a  nothir  vestment  of 
Dornekkf 

♦Item  a  vestment  for  lent 
w*  albis 

Item  a  course  white  vest- 
ment w^  Deken  &  subdek 
[&  lynens  written  over] 
lakkyng  appell  for  the 
hondf 


^  These  three  entries  are  partly  crossed  out. 

^  That  is  a  vestment  or  chasuble  for  the  priest,  a  dalmatic  and 
tunicle  or  pair  of  tunicles  for  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  and  a 
cope  for  the  priest  during  the  procession  instead  of  the  chasuble. 
The  accompanying  amices,  girdles,  stoles  and  fanons  are  included 
in  the  entry.    See  several  of  the  following  entries. 

^  Coarse  velvet. 

^  Old  vestments  were  often  converted  to  other  purposes. 

^°A  coarse  kind  of  damask  wrought  at  Toumay,  in  Dutch 
«  Domeck." 
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Item  iiij*  albis  w^  amess' 

for  Childern'^^ 
t[Item  a  deacon  &  sabdea- 

con]  w*  whitte  Bosys  & 

a  vestment  w*ont  lynens 
titem  a  nother  vestement 

off  Red  Dornyx 
t[Item  an  olde  black  vest- 
ment w*  a  rede  crosse] 
Item  a  vayle  Cloth  for  lent 

w^  a  blewe  Crosse 
[Item  a  fontecloth  w*  fyve 

Crosses]  '^^ 
Item    a    longe    Towell    of 

Diaper 
Item  a  long  Towell  playn 

cloth 
Item    ij    schorte    Towellf 

playncloth 
Item  a  pall  of  blewe  velo- 

wett  w*  fyne  fflowrys 
Item  a   [nothir  struck  out 

^]    aut'    cloth     [written 

ot;er]of  worsted  w*  frenge 
Item  anothir  of  the  same 

w*  the  Image  of  Mary  & 

of  John 
Item    ij    Cartens    of    the 

same  frenged 


Item  ij  awlt'  do  this  of  rede 

damask 
Item  a  strem'  of  bokerh^m''* 

Image  of  o'  lady 
[Item   a   strem'   of  blewe 

silk  of  Sayt  George] 
Item   a   strem*  of  sylk  of 

Sayt  Erasma'^* 
Item    a   ban'   of  boker*m 

Image  of  o'  lady 
Item  a  ban'  of  bokerh*m  of 

Saynt  poule'^*^ 
[Item    a    strem'    sylk    of 

Saynt  George] 
Item  a  croscloth  white  for 

lent^e 
Item  ij  ban'  clothis  of  the 

passion 
Item  an  olde  ban'  cloth  of 

sylke 
Item  a  houselyng  bell 
[Item     an     olde     sawter 

boke 
Item     a     blak     sewte    of 

vestmentf  for  masse  of 

Requie  wyfche  wosted  A 

lecters  R 
Item      ij      blake      wosted 

Copes] 


f.  viii  6.]      {Added  in  another  hand :) 

Item  an  ault'clothe  of  Diap''^ 
Item  an  ault'clothe  of  playnclothe 


*  Written  over  an  erasure. 

t  These  three  items  are  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  column,  but 
apparently  in  the  same  hand  as  the  rest  of  the  inventory. 

'^  See  note  **,  ante. 

"  Apparently  for  covering  up  the  font  when  not  in  use. 
^'  I.e.  buckram  :  coarse  stuff  used  for  linings. 
7^  Erasmus  was  a  popular  Saint.  ^^  St.  Paul. 

^'  Appareutl V  to  cover  up  the  cross  in  Lent. 
""  Linen  cloth  wrought  with  flowers  or  other  devices  and  pat- 
terns, as  distinguished  from  plain  cloth. 
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Item  a  towell  of  Dyaper 

Item  a  fyne  kerchet'  for  a  Corpaxe 

Item  a  spruce  Cofer''® 

Item  iij  fine  kerchefff  for  Coipaxe 

Item  ij  litell  Candelstykf 

Item  ij  stony 8  one  berall  &  one  glasse^ 

Item  ij  Towellys 

[Item  a  pece  of  Cipres**  for  the  Crosse  struck  oiU  and  fot 

written  over] 
Item  an  ell  of  lynencloth 
{Item  a  vestment  for  a  wedin  the  crose  red  weivet  purlyd 

w*  gold] 

{In  another  hand) : 

Item  a  [pro  struck  out]  cloth  for  the  crosce  of  changeale 

[sic]  sylke 
Item  a  pelo  of  oi^msyn  velvet  garnyssyd  w*  gold 
Item  a  pelo  of  grene  sylke 

Item  ij  cartons  of  red  Sasnatl  frang*  w*  whyte  &  blew 
[Item  a  tuell  of  playne  cloth  w*  vj  barrf  of  blew  in  the 

name  towell]®^ 
Item  ij  \y  schetf  for  autur  clothys 
Item  a  towell  for  the  lavatory®* 
Item  vij  corpprus  &  v  corporus  cascf 
Item  a  vestemet  of  grene  velvat  w*  roscys®  of  gold  w*owte 

polif®* 
Item  a  crosce  cloth  of  sylke  w^  the  Image  of  the  trenite 
Item  a  new  banar  cloth  of  buckram  w^  the  Image  of  on' 

lady 
Item  a  banar  cloth  of  grene  sylke  w^  the  Image  of  on'  lady 

(Added,  each  in  a  different  hand) : 

Item  a  sewte  of  vestimetf  the  wyche  ys  the  gyflF  of  Maist' 


^  A  chest  or  box  made  of  fir. 

^  For  the  holy  fire  on  Easter  Even.  It  is  not  usaal  to  find 
these  in  a  parish  church  inventory. 

^  Apparently  a  name  for  what  we  now  call  crape. 

*^  D^schetessshalf  sheets,  to  cover  the  altar  with. 

^  Or  washing  of  the  hands  at  mass.  But  the  lavatory  may  be 
what  is  now  called  the  piscina. 

*  Roses.  •*  Apparells. 
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Robard  Aschebroke  the  colar®^  wy tte  domaxe  w*  floani 

of  Gold  &  iij  copys  be  longing  to  the'^same. 
Item  D'  a  schet^  the  giffe  of  Margaret  Walker 
Item  a  banar  cloth  of  Grene  sylke  the  Image  of  Seynt 

Katerne. 
It'  ij  antyphonars  of  pap  one  for  som'  &  the  other  for 

wynter  bought  of  SI  Symond"  of  Wyndesore 
Item  deliv'ed  to  philipe  tayler  by  the  handys  of  petre 

Butte   iij    aulter   clothes    they    being  churchewar- 

dens. 


With  the  inventory  of  1552  is  involved  the  history  of 
the  various  commissions  issued  about  this  time  for  the 
survey  of  the  goods  of  the  parish  churches.  The  first, 
which  was  issued  in  1 547  and  addressed  to  the  bishops, 
provided  for  a  return  of  church  goods  from  each  diocese. 
The  changes  then  in  progress  seem  to  have  led  to  much 
alienation,  sale,  or  embezzlement  of  church  ornaments, 
and  the  alleged  object  of  the  commission  was  to  put  on 
record  and  preserve  for  the  use  of  the  parish  what 
remained  in  each  church.  There  appears,  however, 
fiometimes  to  have  been  a  not  unnatural  suspicion  as 
to  the  ultimate  object  of  the  enquiry,  and  one  of  the  acts 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  December,  1547,  bears  interesting 
witness  to  the  fact.  It  directs  letters  to  be  written  to 
•certain  persons  '^  thanking  them  for  their  paines  taken  in 
appeasinge  the  tumulteous  assembly  of  the  parisheoneres 
of  Penwith,'*  which  tumult  "  (as  the  Oounsell  tooke  it) 
began  thorough  the  indiscreete  and  mishandlinge  of  their 
Comissyon  by  the  Archdeacon,  William  Bodeyn,  who  for 
avoydinge  his  owne  payne  to  be  taken  therin  tooke  upon 
him  to  call  together  and  assemble  a  multetude  of  all  the 
parishes  in  one  daye,  wheras  the  letter  purported  that 
there  should  be  severall  enserch  be  taken  in  every  place 
apart,  and  furder  handled  him  selfe  after  such  a  mannere 
as  thereby  the  people  were  perswaded  that  the  enserch 
to  be  taken  tended  only  to  etTect  as  yf  therupon  a 
confiscacon  should  have  ensued  to  the  Eanges  Majesties 


«  Colour. 

**  See.  note  **  above. 
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behalfe,  much  contrary  to  the  Counselles  entente,  who 
mente  but  only  to  see  the  same  preserved  entirelie  to  the 
churches,  without  embeselinge  or  privat  salles/'  * 

A  second  set  of  commissions  was  issued  in  February, 
1549-50,  directed,  to  the  sheriflFs  and  justices  of  each 
county,  empowering  the  taking  of  inventories  as  before, 
but  forbidding  the  sale  or  alienation  of  church  goods  by 
the  parishioners  or  churchwardens  without  the  leave  of 
the  Privy  Council. 

About  a  year  later  the  mask  was  thrown  off,  and  on 
3rd  March,  1 550-1,  "  it  was  decreed  that  forasmuche  as 
the  Kinges  Majestic  had  neede  presently  of  a  masse  of 
mooney,  therfore  Commissions  shulde  be  addressed  into 
all  shires  of  Englande  to  take  into  the  Kinges  hande& 
suche  churche  plate  as  remaigneth,  to  be  emploied  unto 
his  Highnes  use."  t  This  drastic  act  of  robbery  and 
sacrilege  was  not,  however,  carried  into  effect  at  once, 
and  it  was  not  until  29th  January,  1551-2,  that  the  Council 
directed  the  issue  of  letters  to  the  custos  rottUorum  of 
every  shire,  "  to  delyver  unto  the  Commissioners  named 
in  the  same  lettres  such  inventories  as  were  before 
delyvered  to  theyre  custody  by  other  the  Kinges 
Majesties  Commissioners,  of  the  plate,  Jewells,  bells  and 
other  thinges  belonging  to  the  parishe  churches  within 
the  same  shieres."  J  The  form  of  letter  thus  addressed 
to  the  Commissioners  for  Bedfordshire  is  entered,  but 
without  date,  on  the  patent  roll  for  6  Edward  VI.,  and 
followed  by  the  names  of  the  commissioners  for  each 
county.     Those  for  Buckinghamshire  were  : 

"The  Lord  Russell 
Syr  Mauryce  Barkeley 
Syr  Edmund  Pegham 
Syr  Robert  Drury 
George  Gifford 
William  Tyldesley.*" 

The  commission  repeats  the  usual  tale  of  the  embezzle- 
ment or  removal  of  "  somme  part "  of  the  church  goods 


^  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England.    Edited  by  John  Roch& 
Dasent  (London,  1890).    N.  S.  ii.  (1547-1550),  535. 
flhid.    N.  S.  iii.  (1550-1552),  228. 
t  Ibid,    N.  S.  iii.  (1550-1552),  467. 
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"in  somme  places,"  and  directs  the  taking  of  a  new  set 
of  inventories  to  be  compared  with  those  previously 
made.  "For  the  defaults  and  wants  yf  any  shalle  eyther 
of  the  said  plate  juelles  belles  vestyments  or  any  other 
ornaments  or  any  part  of  theym  any  manner  of  wyse  '* 
the  commissioners  were  to  make  diligent  enquiry  and 
search  "  to  knowe  and  understond  by  whose  default 
the  same  hath  bene  removed  embesiled  aliened  or 
dimynyshed/'  and  were  empowered  to  imprison  any 
persons  who  wilfully  and  stubbornly  refused  to  obey 
their  orders.  The  commissioners  had  no  directions  to 
seize  the  goods.  * 

The  Buckinghamshire  commission  was  issued  on  1 6th 
May,  1552,  but  the  Wycombe  inventory  was  not  taken 
nntil  4th  September. 

The  parishioners  had  only  a  short  time  before  taken 
an  inventory  of  their  church  goods  for  their  own  purposes. 
It  is  dated  24th  April,  1552,  and  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance  as  showing  what  "  Ornaments  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  Ministers  thereof,  at  all  Times  of  their  Ministra- 
tion ....  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England^  by  the 
Authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,"  had  continued  to  *'  be 
retained,  and  be  in  use  '*  in  the  king's  sixth  regnal 
year. 

The  inventory  enumerates  five  "  suits,"  the  word 
being  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  1475  and  1503,  of 
black  (2),  white,  blue  and  green,  and  red ;  copes,  besides 
the  four  or  five  belonging  to  tlie  suits,  of  red  (i),  and 
white;  vestments  (i.e.  chasubles)  of  red  (2),  and  blue, 
three  old  ones  of  red,  green,  and  with  flowers,  and  one  of 
white  bustyan,  no  doubt  for  Lent,,  together  with  the 
necessary  albes  and  amices,  etc. ;  also  three  albes  '^  for 
chyldren."  For  the  altar  were  hangings  of  blue  and  of 
red,  with  the  accompanying  linen  cloths,  "  towels,"  and 
eleven  corporases  with  seven  cases  for  them.  The  only 
metal  ornaments  named  are  two  latten  candlesticks. 
Almost  all  the  articles  can  be  identified  among  those  not 
struck  out  of  the  inventory  of  1518-19,  but  the  omission 


®  For  the  full  text  of  the  Commission  see  Seventh  Report  of  the 
Dqf>uty  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  (Loudou,  184(5;,  Appendix 
ii.  307. 
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of  the  chalices  and  other  necessary  ornaments  is  difficult 
to  account  for. 

The  parish  inventory  is  as  follows  : 

f.  X  6.]  An  Inventorie  of  the  Churche  goodf  that  be 
lefte  taken  the  xxiiij  daye  of  Aprell  in  the  vj***  yere 
of  the  Reigne  of  ower  soveraigne  lorde  Kinge 
Edwarde  the  sixte  in  the  present^  of  Mr.  George 
Farteferr  then  maier  and  his  brethem  Wilttn  Oorwyn 
Edwarde  Carye  Rowlande  Wytnall  &  Gilys  Scidmor 
churchewardens. 

In  p^mis  a  Eute  of  blacke  worsted  w^  .R.  of  golde  &  the 

lynen    y*   belongith    therto    w*  one    cope    of   the 

same 
Item  an  olde  sute  of  white  bawdekyn  w*  damaske  flowrys 

w^oute  a  coope  havinge  ij  albys 
■Item  a  sute  of  blewe  &  grene  bawdekyn  w*  hyndf  of 

golde  &  a  coope  w*  all  the  lynens  therto  belong- 

ynge 
Item  a  sute  of  Redde  silke  w^  sterris  &  the  ilowredeluce 

lackynge  all  the  lynen  w^  ij  Coopis 
Item  a  sute  of  blacke  w*  flowris  of  golde  in  y*  crosse 

wyth  ij  lynens  therto  belonginge 
Item  a  pawlo  of  blewe  velvet  w*  flowris  of  golde 
Item  an  aulter  Clothe  of  blewe  worstede  w*  flowris 
Item  ij  olde  courteynez  of  sarcenet  of  purple  colour 
Item  ij  Courteyns  of  Red  sarcenet  olde. 
Item  j  Coope  of  Redde  velvet. 
Item  j  Redde  Coope  of  Damaske  w*  flowris 
f.  xj.J     Item  iiij  Albys  for  Chyldren  w*  ij  aulter  clothis  of 

Red  damaske. 
Item  a  vestment  of  Red  satten  w*  saint  John  baptist. 
Itpm  a  vestment  of  blewe  damaske  w^  the  albe  therto 

belonginge. 
Item  vij  towellez  of  lynen  Jfc  iiij   lifcle   towels   for   the 

aulter 
Item  vij  Casis  &  xj  corporas  clothis 
Item    a    vestment   of    Redde    dorneckf    wythous    [sic] 

lynen. 
Item  a  pilowe  of  Red  velvet. 
Item  a  pese  of  chaungeable  sarcenet 
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Item  five  aulter  tlothis  of  lynen  one  of  them  ys  diaper 

Item  twoo  deske  clothis 

Item  iij  olde  vestmentis  with  ij  albys  one  of  them  Redde 
wythe  the  croBse  of  saint  george  k  an  other  grene 
velvet  and  the  thirde  w^  flowris  redde  &  grene. 

Item  iiij  silke  stremers  litle. 

Item  an  olde  grene  auhre  clothe. 

Item  a  white  Coope  of  Damaske  wyth  Imagis  at  the 
orphrasyies 

Item  V  surplessez  olde  |  wyth  a  lynen  courteyn 

Item  xj  cofers  ij  candilstickf  of  latten  w*  one  chayre 

Item  a  vestment  of  white  bustyan  wyth  the  lynen 

(Note. — The  whole  of  this  list  is  crossed  out). 

The  inventory  taken  by  the  Commissioners  is  dated 
4tL  September,  6  Edward  VI.  (1552).  It  is  unfortu- 
nately partly  declkyed  along  the  right-hand  margin^  and 
the  bottom  is  torn  away.  I  have  therefore  ventured  to 
restore  the  lost  words,  as  far  as  possible^  in  brackets. 
The  text  is  as  follows :  * 

Chepyng  Wicombe. 

This  Inventory  Indented  made  the  iiij*''*  daye  of 
September  in  the  pyxte  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  onre 
sov'eign  Lorde  Edwarde  the  Syxte  by  the  grace 
[of]  God  Kyng  of  Inglande  Fraunce  &  Irelond 
Defender  of  the  Fa[ith  and]  in  earthe  of  the 
Churche  of  Inglond  &  Ireland  the  supme  hedde 
of  [the]  Churche  goodf  plate  juellis  &  all  other 
ornamentis  pteyninge  to  t[he  said]  Churche  of 
Chepyng  Wycombe  in  the  County  oflfBuk*.  betwene 
.  the  Right e  honorable  Sir  Francis  Russell  knyghte  • 
Lorde  Russelle  •  Sir  Morys  Barkley  •  Syr  Bdmonde 
Peckam  Syr  Rofcte  Druery  •  knyghtis  •  George 
Gyffordfe  &  Willfn  Tyllesley  •  Esquyers  of  the  one 
ptye  Commission's  [amoung  other  struck  out"]  for 


'  The  original  is  preserved  \u  the  Public  Record  Office  (Exche- 
quer Q.  R.  Miscellanea,  Church  Goods  A).  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
William  Page,  F.S.  A.,  for  the  transcript  of  it  here  printed,  which  I 
have  collated  with  the  manuscript. 
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the  seyd  Churche  Gooddf  &  other  the  p misses  by 
vartue  of  the  Kyng  Lis  Maiestyes  Comyssyon  to 
theym  directed  beryng  date  the  xvj  *  daye  of  Maye  * 
in  the  sixt  yeare  of  the  Beigne  of  our  sov'aigne 
lorde  and  John  Raunce  Mayer  Wyllyam  Granet 
&  RotSte  Puseye  off  the  other  ptye  all  whiche 
gooddis  plate  Juellf  •  &  ornamentf  be  Comyttid  to 
the  same  Custodye  of  the  seyd  John  Wyllyam  & 
BotSte  untille  such  tyrae  as  the  Kyng  his  Maiestyes 
pleasure  be  furder  knowon. 

That  is  to  sey 


Friste  [sic]  one  Sute  of  blacke 
worstede  w*^®  j  [sicl  copes  one  sute  of 
blacke  baw[dekyn]  wythe  owte  a  Oope 
one  sute  of  redde  sylcke  wythe  two  Copis 
lackynge  [all]  the  lynnens  one  lone 
vestm**  of  Redde  sattane  one  cope  off 
Redde  Dam[aske]  one  vestmente  off 
blewe  damaske  wythe  the  abe  I  one  lone 
vestment  [of  red]  dornykys  wythout 
lynene  thre  olde  vestmentis  wythe  ij  abes 
one  p[all  off]  blewe  velvette  tfowre  aultar 
Clothys  of  damaske  worsted  &  grene 
0[ne  pair  of]  Curtaynys  of  sylcke  fowre 
abes  for  Childreane  live  [corporas  written 
over  in  another  hand]  Casys  one  pillo[w 
of  red]  velvette  fowre  strefns  off  svlcke 
one  pece  of  Chaungeable  sylcke  ij  [Candle- 
sticks] off  lattene  and  two  pay  re  off 
orgaynis  a  sute  off  blewe  bawdkyne  wy  th 
hindis  off  golde. 

Itfn  fyve  Greatte  bellis  one  Saunce- 
belle  two  handbellis  and  two  sac  [ring 
bells.] 

Itin  thre  Chalysis  wythe  thre  paten tis 

two  of  theme  gaylte  two 

one  lyttle  Cuppe  of  sylv'  &  a  Crisraotorye 
of  Sylver. 


These  parcelles 
be  Comyttyd 
to  the  safe 
Custodye  off 
the  above 
namyd. 


*  Inserted  iu  another  hand. 
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M^  that  these  psellis  foUowyng 
were  sold 


Firste    one    Sute    of  \ 

|^C]ope8  solde  tissue   wythe   a    Cope   one 

enno  [qui]nto  sute  oflf  Redde  bawdekyne 

Rf  hujus  by  wythe  a  Cope  one   sute  of 

[Ed]warde  Redde     velvete     wvthe     a 

Cary  and  Cope    one    sute    of  whyte 

[Wyl]lyam  bawdekyne    wyth    a    Cope 

Curwyne  Two  whyte  Copis  of  Darn-  =xlviij" 

Ohurche  maske    one    sute     of    Red 

wardens  of  the  velvet    wyth    a    Cope    one 

same  Churche  Cope  of  Red  Damaske  Two 

w"^  the  Copis   of  blewe    [velv]etre 

C  [onsen]  te  Two  copis  of  whyte  Dam- 

of  Rychard  aske  [ o]f  whyte 

damaske  w*.  a  cope 

.  .  w*^Mary&  John  one  Sensure&  one 

e  one  pix  of  silv'  one  litle  box 

of  silver  —  xx.  ti  / 


p  me  Joh[n 
Raunce  ?] 
X 
Robard  Pusey 


Ixviij' 


iiili 


Other  matter  torn  away. 


On  comparing  the  two  lists  it  will  be  found  that  most  of 
the  items  are  common  to  both,  but  the  Commissioners' 
list  does  not  contain  the  following  :  an  old  suit  of  white 
baudekyn  (lacking  a  cope),  a  cope  of  red  velvet  and 
another  of  white  damask^  all  the  altar  linen^  two  desk 
cloths,  five  surplices,  a  linen  curtain,  the  eleven  coflFers, 
the  chair,  and  the  white  bustian  vestment  and  its  appur- 
tenances. On  the  other  hand  the  Commissioners  enu- 
merate certain  ornaments  not  given  in  the  parishioners'  in- 
ventory, viz.  two  pairs  of  organs,  five  great  bells,  together 
with  a  sanctus  bell,  two  handbells,  and  two  sacring 
bells,  three  chalices  and  patens,  two  [?  latten  censers], 
a  little  silver  cup,  and  a  chrismatory  of  the  same  metal. 
The  Commissioners  append  a  list  (1)  of  copes  sold  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  king's  reign  (1551-2)  by  the  church- 
wardens, and  (2)  of  pieces  of  plate  that  were  probably 
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disposed  of  iu  the  same  manner.  The  sums  realized, 
£48  and  £20=£68,  are  equivalent  to  about  £1400  at 
present  value^  and  give  some  idea  of  the  richness  of  the 
ornaments  of  which  Wycombe  church  was  thus  despoiled. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  in  the  earlier  inventories, 
and  especially  of  that  of  1518-19,  a  number  of  entries 
are  struck  through.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  thi& 
may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  way  to  that  disclosed 
by  the  Commissioners'  list  of  1552^  the  silver  ornaments 
having  been  sold  or  confiscated,  probably  ultimately  for 
"the  King's  use,*'  and  the  parish  having  to  be  content 
with  others  of  baser  metal. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  of  the 
King^s  reign  the  final  stage  of  this  iniquitous  and  sacri- 
legious robbery  of  the  church  goods  was  reached  by  the 
issue  of  a  commission  to  gather  iu  the  spoil.  It  is 
directed  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  the  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  five  others,  and 
instructs  them  (1)  to  receive  all  the  inventories  lately 
made  and  (2)  "  to  collect  or  cause  to  be  collected  and 
brought  togeyther  all  and  singuler  redye  money  plate 
and  Juelles  certyfyed  by  our  Commysioners  aforesaid  to 
remayne  in  any  church  Chapell  Guild,"  etc.  "causing 
the  said  ready  money  to  be  delyvered  by  indenture  to  our 
use  to  thandes  of  our  trustie  servaunt  sir  Edmond  Peckham 
knyght  and  causing  the  said  plate  and  Juelles  to  be 
delyvered  lykewise  by  Indenture  to  our  use  to  thandes  of 
the  maister  of  our  Juell  house  for  the  tyme  being.''  The 
commission  continues :  *^  And  to  thintent  the  said  Churches 
and  Chapelles  may  be  fumysshedd  of  convenyent  and 
comely  things  mete  for  thadmynystracion   of  the  holy 

Communyon  in  the  same  Wee  give  unto  you fuU 

power  and  auctorytye  to  leave  or  cause  to  be  leaft  out  of 
the  said  plate  for  the  same  purpose  and  to  the  same  use  in 
everye  Chathedrall  or  Collegiat  Church©  where  Chalyces 
be  remaynyng  one  or  two  chalyces  by  your  discrecions 
[defaced] .  And  in  every  great  paryshe  where  Chalyces 
be  remaynyng  one  or  two  chalycs  by  your  discreacion 
and  in  every  small  paryshe  or  chapell  where  Chalycs  be 

remaynyng    one    chalice And    we    gyve    unto 

you full  power  and  auctory  after  the  honest  and 

comely  furnyture  of  coverynges  for  the  communyon  table 
and  surples  or  surplesses  for  the  mynyster  or  mynysters 
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in  the  said  chnrches  or  chapells  by  yoar  discrecions  to 
dystribate  or  cause  to  be  distrybuted  and  geven  freely  ta 
the  poore  people    in    every    parysh   wheare   the   same 
churches  and  chapells  stond  and  be  The  resydue  of  the 
lynnyn  ornaments  and  ymplements  of  the  said  churches 
and  chapells  in  suche  order  and  sort  as  may  be  most  to 
Godes  glory  and  our  honor.     And  we  gyve  unto  .  .  .  you 
full  powe  [r]  and  auctory  to  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold  to  our 
use  all  and  singuler  copes  vestments  Aulter  clothes  and 
other  ornaments  whatsoever  remaynyng  or  being  within 
any  of  the  said  churches  or  chapells  not  appoyncted  by 
this  our  Commyssion  to  be  leafte  in  the  said  churches  or 
chapelles  or  to  be  dystrybuted  to  the  poore  as  afore  ys 
declared  And  also  to  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold  to  our  use 
by  weight  all  parcells  or  peces  of  metall  except  the  raetall 
of  gi'eat  bell  saunse  bell  in  every  of  the  said  churches  or 
chapells     The  money  commyng  of  which  sales  so  to  be 
made  informe  before  declayred  and  all  other  sommes  of 
money  whiche  shall  come  and  be  brought  into  our  use 
by  vertue  of  this  Commyssion  We  will  ye  shall  delyver  or 
cause  to  be  delyvered  by  Indenture  to  thandes  of  the  said 
syr  Edmond  Peckham  to  our  use/'     The  commissioners 
were  further  instructed  to  direct  letters  to  proper  persons 
in  each  county  authorizing  them  *^  to  make  coUeccion  to 
our  use  of  the  said  ready  money  plate  and  Juells  and  make 
sale  to  our  use  of  the  said  coopes  vestments  and  orna- 
ments of  sylke  without  gold  sattyn  of  bridges  dornix 
worsted  Save  and  of  other  thyngs  appoyncted  to  be  sold 
as  ys  before  declared  and  to  leave  in  every  churche  and 
Chapell    such    Chalyce    or   Chalyces    and   such  lynnyn 
fornyture  for   the  same  Churches  and  Chapelles  as   ys 
before  appoynted  and  to  dystrybute  the  resydue  of  the 
said  lynnyn  ornaments  and  ymplements  to  the  poore  of 
everye  paryshe  in  sort  before  declared,  etc/'  * 

The  date  of  this  precious  document^  with  its  canting 
reference  to  •*  Godes  glory  and  our  honor "  and  its 
pretended  solicitude  for  the  poor^  is  16th  January^ 
1552-3,  or  within  seven  months  of  the  death  of  King 
Edward. 


♦  For  the  full  text  from  the  Patent  Roll  of  6  Edward  VI.  (pt.  7 
m.  11  indoTHo)  see  Seventh  Report  of  the  Dejiuty  Keeper  of  the  Public 
Records  (London,  1846),  Appendix  II.  312-314. 
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The  beginning  with  "  redye  money ''  is  a  further  proof 
that  the  object  of  these  Commissions  was  simply  plunder, 
since  *'  redye  money  "  can  hardly  be  included  under  the 
head  of  superstitious  ornaments. 

On  the  page  in  the  manuscript  under  notice  immedi- 
ately following  the  inventory  of  24th  April,  1552,  is 
written  by  the  same  hand,  but  not  at  the  same  time, 
this  list : 

f.  xj  6.]     The    Inventorye    of    the    Churchegoodf    now 

remaynynge  to  the  same. 
In  p^mis  thre  Chalicez  with  ij  patentf 
Item  j   Coope  of  Redde   velvet   &   an   other   of   white 

damaske  withe  flowris  of  golde 
Item  an  olde  sute  of  white  lackynge  a  Coope  &  all  the 

lynnez 
Item  ij  olde  deske  clothez  &  ij  grete  brasse  pottez 
Item  j   Crysmatory  of   latten  j   Crosse  of  Cooper  part 

gilte 
Item  ij  sencers  of  latten  vij  Candylstickf  for  the  aulters 
]tem  j  blewe  aulter  Clothe  hanginge  of  Satten  a  brydgf 
Item  ij  stremers  &  ij   Square  banners  withe  iiij  poolys 

therto 
Item  ij  olde  pallys  hanginge  at  the  hight  aulter 
Item  ij  painted  hangingf  for  the  other  ij  aulters 
Item  iij  herez  for  the  iij  aulters 
Item  j  vestment  of  redde  velvet  withe  the  albe  to  the 

same 
Item  an  olde  white  vestment  of  dorneckf  w*  the  albe 
Item  iij  aulter  Clothez  of  lynen  olde  w*-  iiij  towels  &  ij 

short  towellf 
Item  a  vayle  for  lent  season  of  olde  clothes  paynted 
Item  ij  Candilstickf  to  sett  talowe  candellf  in 
Item  ij  Crossez  of  tymber  w*  a  Crysmatory  of  tymber 
Item  ij  Corporas  casez  with  a  corporez  clothe 
Item  a    greate  Antiphon'   of  pchement  w^  a  grayll   of 

pchement   &   an   antiphon'  of  pap   unbounde  w*  a 

grain  of  pap  unbound 
Item  i  pcessionall  of  pchement  &  ij  of  pap  unbound 
Item  an  olde  manuell  <&  an  other  Manuell  of  pchement 

unbound 
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Item  a  Masse  booke  of  a  Small  volame  w^  an  ymnall  of 

pap 
Item  an  olde  Masse  booke  w^  ij  litle  portuons  &  iij  olde 

sorplez 

At  first  sight  this  looks  like  a  list  of  the  church  goods 
daring  Mary's  reign^  bat  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
parish  and  commissioners'  inventories  of  1552  shews  that 
it  is  actaally  a  list  of  such  omameots  as  escaped  the 
wholesale  robbery  for  the  King's  "  use."  It  alone,  more- 
over^  of  the  inventories  under  notice  is  untouched  and 
not  crossed  out.  The  church  was  despoiled  of  four  suits, 
a  red  damask  cope,  three  vestments,  and  several  minor 
things,  but  the  parish  was  allowed  to  retain  three  chalices 
and  two  patens,  no  doubt  the  silver  ones  of  earlier  lists  ; 
a  crismatory,  two  censers,  seven  candlesticks,  and  two 
other  candlesticks,  all  of  latten;  likewise  a  copper  parcel- 
gilt  cross  and  two  "  grete  brass  pottez  "  ;  two  wooden 
crosses,  and  a  second  crismatory,  also  of  wood.  Also  a 
red  and  a  white  cope,  a  white  suit  of  vestments,  a  red 
chasuble  and  an  old  white  one,  with  their  albes,  etc. 
Likewise  blue  and  other  hangings  for  the  altars,  and 
most  of  the  altar  linen,  a  corporas  and  two  corporas 
cases,  three  old  surplices,  a  Lenten  veil,  and  various 
banners  and  other  church  gear.  Amongst  the  items  are 
most  of  those  omitted  from  the  commissioners'  inventory, 
and  oddly  enough  the  list  concludes  with  a  number  of 
service  books  apparently  the  same  as  those  entered  in 
the  1518-19  inventory,  which  had  now  been  superseded, 
at  any  rate  in  part,  by  the  issue  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  1549,  the  third  year  of  Edward  VI. 's  reign. 

Besides  the  inventories  of  the  goods  of  the  parish 
church,  there  are  two  lists,  and  possibly  a  third,  of  the 

foods,  jewels,  and  ornaments  of  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady.* 
his  was   not  that  part  of  the  parish  church  in  which 


^  See  Langley's  History  of  the  Hundred  of  Desborough^  Bucks^ 
p.  55.  He  qaotes  from  Browne  Willises  MSS.  (which  are  in  the 
bodleian  Library)  an  indulgence  **  for  the  reparat°  of  S.  Mary's 
Chapel  in  the  Church  Yard  of  Wycombe.**  I  have  a  note  of  my 
father*s  to  the  effect  that  "  Tne  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
S.  Mary's  Chapel  and  furniture  were  applied  towards  the  erection  of 

10 
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stood  the  altar  of  St  Mary,t  probably  the  same  as  that 
later  called  the  Bower  altar,  but  a  separate  bnilding 
in  the  churchyard^  stated  to  have  been  rebuilt 
during  the  14th  century.j:  It  apparently  had  its  own 
endowment^  derived  from  certain  rents^  and  was  under 
the  control  of  two  or  more  wardens,  commonly  called 
"  collectors  of  our  Lady  rent/'  There  was  also  attached 
to  it  a  gild  of  brethren  and  sisters.  Part  of  the  daily 
duty  of  "  Our  Lady  preist "  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
interesting  agreement  referring  to  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady,  which  is  entered  in  the  same  manuscript  register 
as  the  inventories : 

f .  cxL]    Wycombe 

Ad  Gildam  Aulam  ibidem  tenentem  xiiijo  xlie  decembris 
anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  quarti  post  couquestum  xiiijo 
coram  Thoma  Gate  tuDC  Maiore  ibidem  cum  concensu  et 
yolnntate  omnium  Bnrgensium  ac  tenencium  Capelle  beate 
Mane  yirginis  ibidem  ordinatam  est  thaj;  tbe  preist  hired 
yt  gyngeth  or  sevth  mas  at  oure  lady  auter  and  all  other 
preistes  that  shall  be  hired  in  tyme  to  come  in  the  Chapell 
forsaid  for  ever  to  sey  mas  and  byt^ene  the  offratorie  or 
that  he  wasshe  at  the  lavatorie  he  shall  t^ne  bym  at  th& 
antetis  ende  &  p^y  for  the  good  state  welfare  &  psperite  of 
all  the  tenaunt^  men  &  women  bretheryn  &  susteris  un  to 
the  said  Chapell  of  oure  lady  and  for  the  good  staat  welfare 
&  psperite  of  Willyam  Redehode  &  Jone  his  wyfe  &  of 
Marg'ie  ffysnher  t'me  of  theire  lyves  &  for  all  theire 
kynred  being  alyve  with  Deus  mUereattir  A^- patemogter  cum 
suffragiii  &c*  and  a  Oolet  Detis  caritatis  &<^*  and  aftur  th& 
decees  of  the  said  William  Redehode  &  Jone  his  wyfe  &  of 
Marg'ie  ffyssher  to  be  prayed  for  with  them  that  be  departid 
out  of  this  world  it  is  to  be  understonde  that  whan  the 
pfeist  hath  p>^yed  for  the  quicke  than  he  stondyng  stylle  at 
the  auteria  ende  shall  p^y  for  the  sowlis  of  all  the  tenaunct^ 
men  &  women  and  of  all  the  sowlis  of  all  the  bretherin  and 
susteris  &  benefactors  of  the  same  Chapell  and  in  especyell 
for  the  sowlis  of  Richard  Redehode  Agnes  &  Agnes  his 
wyfes  &  for  the  sowlis  of  all  theire  kynred  for  the  sowlis  of 
William  Lancaatell  Emme  his  wyfe  &  for  the  sowlis  of  alL 
ther  kynred  for  the  sowlis  of  John  Covyntree  &  Jone  his 

the  four  almshouses  adjoining  the  Royal  Grammar  School."  H& 
does  not  give  hia  authority.  These  four  almshouses  were  pulled 
down  and  the  site  of  them  is  now  a  portion  of  the  ground  fronting- 
the  present  school.— J.  P. 

t  Parker's  Early  History  and  AntiquUieti  of  Wycombe  in  Buck- 
inghamshire,  102. 

Xlhiff.  130-136. 
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wyfe  and  of  all  ther  kjnred  for  the  sowlis  of  Henry 
Colleshill  &  Agnes  his  wyfe  &  for  all  ther  kynred  for  the 
soule  of  Thomas  Fvssher  &  for  all  his  kynred  and  for  all 
Christen  sowlis  he  shall  sey  Deprofundis  with  the  versiclis  & 
a  colet  Inclina  ovfidelium  as  in  a  tabyll  stondyth  uppon  the 
same  auter  opynly  it  apperith  for  the  whiche  dayly  p'^yers 
kept  the  fonsaid  Henry  ColleshiU  yere  to  the  towne  of 
Wycombe  the  rev'sion  of  his  house  with  the  gardyn  lying^ 
therto  bytwene  the  house  of  the  Obarnell  that  the  preistis 
of  the  Oharnell  dwelle  in  on  the  Est  part  and  the  house  of 
Thomas  Gate  sometime  Jone  Briggewateris  on  the  West 
part  the  Kyng^es  hyeway  on  the  Fouth  part  the  whiche  house 
the  forsaid  William  Redehode  hath  repairid  &  made  whiche 
oostis  &  chargis  draweth  to  [f.  ezl^j  the  som  of  xiiij  li 
also  the  forsaid  William  Redehode  willeth  &  graunteth 
y^  aftur  his  decees  be  delyv'd  to  the  keperis  of  oure  lady 
auter  &  Collectors  of  oure  lady  rent  a  Chalys  part  gylt  with 
this  scripture  on  the  fote  ®tate  pto  anlmabus  3&tcatl){ 
3&eI)ri)otie  2lgnett0  uxntts  eius  IDElilUlmf  3&elic1)cilie  et 
Joi)anne  nxoti0  riud  weying  x  unces  &  more  of  troye 
wyght  the  preist  to  synge  this  with  on  the  werkedayes 
the  forsaid  Mejrre  Burgeys  &  tenaunct^  wollen  and 
grauntyn  that  yf  the  preist  that  now  is  y^  seyth  mas  at  oure 
lady  auter  &  all  other  preistis  that  shall  be  hired  in  t3rme 
to  come  to  synge  at  the  forsaid  auter  shall  p>y  dayly  for 
y«  forsaid  l^'vis  &  sowlis  by  name  and  yf  it  so  fortune  or 
nappe  the  forsaid  lyyis  &  soulis  to  be  unp^yed.for  by  iij 
dayes  in  a  moneth  the  forsaid  preist  to  lese  iiijd  of  his 
wagys  to  the  reparacon  of  the  same  Obaunsell  as  ofte  t3rmes 
as  he  &  any  other  in  tyme  to  come  so  doth  foryete  the 
forsaid  lyves  &  soulis  unpayed  for  and  yf  it  k>  be  that  the 
Collectors  of  oure  lady  rent  the  whiche  shall  pay  for 
the  wagys  of  the  forsaid  preist  rebate  not  so  moche  of  his 
wagys  as  ofte  tymes  ^r  defawgte  is  founde  and  aoounte 
therappon  in  ther  rekenyng  is  not  do  than  the  chirchemen 
to  the  behovith  of  the  chirche  to  receyve  the  forsaid  iiii  d 
of  the  preistis  wagys  to  be  payed  by  the  hondis  of  the 
Collectors  of  oure  lady  rent  knd  they  to  acounte  uppon  the 
same  also  the  tabyll  on  the  auter  wiw  names  to  be  repajrrid 
at  all  tymes  when  it  nedith  on  the  cost  of  oure  lady  rent. 

On  the  next  leaf  (cxlj.)  is  also  entered  the  following^ 
under  date  8tli  May,  17  Edward  IV.  (1477) : 

Item  ad  yisum  Franc'  pleg*  tenentem  in  le  Rye  coram 
Ricardo  Cary  tunc  Maiore  cum  concensu  omnium  Burgen- 
num  ibidem  yidelicet  Tiijo  die  Maij  anno  regni  Regis 
Edwardi  qnarti  poet  oonquestum  xvijo  ordinatum  est  et  con- 
oeasum  Willelmo  Redehode  et  assignatis  suis  qnod  illos  Duos 
CkipeUano»  Tooatos  ourt  ladifpreiH  &.U  Bowr^tnist  qui  nunc 
sunt  aut  qui  pro  tempore  enmt  habeant' et  tenBpnt  iUas  i j 
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Cameras  cum  gardinls  adjacentibus  et  sais  pertinentiis  nuper 
Henrici  ColleBhill  jnxta  tenementum  Yooatum  le  ChameU 
house  ex  parte  Boriali  Cimeteri  j  prout  mete  et  bunde  undique 
decent  et  proportant  Habendum  et  tenendum  predictas  ij 
Cameras  cum  gardinis  adjacentibus  et  suis  pertinentiis 
predictis  Capellanis  tam  din  ipsi  habent  et  occupant  servicia 
sua  Reddendum  inde  annuatim  predicto  Willelmo  Redebode 
et  aasignatis  suis  xiij  s  iiij  d  legklis  monete  Anglie  ad  duos 
anni  terminos  usuales  scilicet  ad  festa  sancti  sancti  [sic] 
Michaelis  archangeli  et  annunciacionis  beate  Marie  virginis 
per  equales  porciones.  Solvendas  annuatim  per  manus 
CDllectorum  redditus  Capelle  beate  Marie  virginis  et  firmarij 
Rectorie  ibidem,  etc. 

The  earliest  of  the  inventories  is  dated  12th  November, 
18  Henry  VII  (1502),  and  has  a  Latin  heading;  the 
inventory  itself  is  in  English.  It  practically  consists  of 
two  series  of  ornaments :  (1)  those  of  the  altar;  (2)  those 
belonging  to  the  image  of  Our  Lady,  or  offerings  made 
in  her  honoar. 

The  altar  ornaments  include  two  chalicen,  one  being 
that  made  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  William 
Redhode  above  quoted ;  four  corporases  and  their  cases ; 
three  '^ pairs'*  of  vestments  with  all  their  apparel;  a 
white  chasuble ;  a  massbook ;  four  linen  altar  cloths  and 
a  canvas  covering,  with  two  towels ;  three  altar  hangings 
and  as  many  pairs  of  curtains ;  a  pair  of  great  latten 
candlesticks  before  the  altar  and  a  lesser  pair  "for 
prickets'*  upon  it,  together  with  a  tinned  candlestick 
and  three  more  latten  ones  for  tallow  candles;  and  a 
pair  of  tin  cruets. 

The  existence  of  the  image  of  Our  Lady  is  fixed  by  the 
mention  of  the  silver-gilt  crown  upon  her  head.  This  is 
followed  by  some  twenty  items,  including  girdles,  rosaries, 
brooches,  rings,  pieces  of  money,  and  other  votive  offer- 
ings of  the  usual  kind.  Similar  inventories  for  like 
chapels  have  been  met  with  elsewhere.*  The  text  of  the 
inventory  is  as  follows : 


*  Cf .  the  inventory  of  1488  of  the  Chapel  of  "  onre  lady  of  the 
bryge  **  at  Derby,  printed  in  Cox  &  Hope,  Chronicles  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  or  Free'Chapel  of  All  Saints,  Derby  (London,  1881),  85  ; 
and  that  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  npon  the  bridge,  at  Wakefield, 
taken  in  1498  (Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London^ 
2nd  S.  xvii.  75). 
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f.  xxj.]       Anno    regni    Henrici    septimi    deoimo   octavo 
xij***  of  Novebr. 

InTentorinin  Bonorum  Capelle  beate  Marie  Virginia 
ibidem  &c  Tempore  Willelmi  Aley  &  Hamlet  Taylo' 
Oardiani  I  &c  Deliv'ed  befor  Roberd  Aschebrok 
Mayr 

Inprimis  ij  Chalys  one  grete  dobyll  Gylde  a  nothyr  parte 
therof  Gylde  w*  a  ac^ptur  abowte  the  fote  prayng  for  the 
sowlys  of  Wiitm  Bedhode  &  his  ffirendis  iiij  Goipaxe 
w*  the  Casys  iij  p  of  vestmetf  one  grene  w*  branches 
anothir  of  grene  sylke  the  thryd  of  wosted  w*  all  ther 
apparell  a  whyte  Chesebyll  a  Masboke  iiij  ant^ 
clothia  whyte  &  one  Canvas  ij  Towellys  iij  auter- 
clothys  &  [iiij  altered  to]  vj  Curtenys  ij  grete  latyn 
Candilstykf  befor  the  auter  ij  latyn  Candilstykf  apon 
the  awter  for  p*ketf  a  tynen  Candilstyke  iij  latyn 
Candilstylatykf  [sic]  for  Talowe  ij  Crewetf  of  'I'ynne 
A  Crowne  of  Silver  apon  owr  ladyes  hede  &  Gylde  A 
brode  Gyrdell  whyte  Corae^  [aylv  crossed  out]  the 
pendant  and  the  BokuU  dobyll  Gylde  w*  vj  stodia* 
Anothir  Gyrdyll  playn  Corae  the  pendant  &  bokull  of 
Sylver  wyth  viij  stodia  A  Grene  narowe  Corae  w*  the 
pendant  &  bokull  of  ailver  A  payr  bedya®^  w*  iij 
Golde  ryngya  of  ambr**  rede  &  why  t«ij  of  the  Golde  ryngf 
ameled  A  p  bedia  of  geete*^  w**  xj  gaudea®*  of  aylver  x 
atony  a  of  [Bylver  struck  out]  CoraU  a  p  blakezete" 
bedya  w*  a  ryng  of  ailver  iij  p  of  am  bur  bedya  corae  *^ 
an  owche  of  Silver  &  Gylte  bokulwyae  A  Crucifixe  of 
Silver  &  Gylte  A  Croaae  Key  of  Sylver  A  harte  w* 
the  Tunge  aylver  &  Gylte      vj  Ryngya  ailver  &  gylde 


*' Corse:  apparently  the  groundwork  of  the  girdle.  Cf. 
Prompt.  Parv. :  O0OR8  of  ay  Ike  or  threde.  Textum.  Seynt,  or 
oors  of  a  girdle.  Textum, 

«  Studs. 

*  A  pair  of  beads  is  the  usual  name  for  a  rosary.  It  is  some- 
times called  a  pair  of  paternosters. 

^  Amber  was  much  used  for  pairs  of  beads. 

"Jet,  another  favourite  material  for  a  pair  of  beads,  as  also 
was  coral. 

"The  large  beads  plnced  between  the  decades  were  called  gauds. 

"  Coarse. 
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X  ryngys  of  Sylver  w*  a  Jomewe**  of  sylver  a  broche 
of  sylver  &  gylte  a  [pey  crossed  out]  peny  Gylde  a 
grote  of  Sylv'  liij  pens^  of  sylver  a  pece  of  Corall  w' 
ij  Typpys  of  sylver  a  Belyk  closed  in  sylke  a  Chap- 
pelet  of  Tyssewe  a  Garment  of  Blak  Damaske  a  pall 
of  Grene  sylke  (Added  in  another  hand:)  a  bedestone 
of  silv'  &  amelled^  (Added  in  the  original  hand : )  Item 
a  vestement  of  blewe  damaske  of  the  gyfbe  of  Myhell 
Poynatt  w^  branchis  Item  a  stone  of  Cristall  closed 
w*  silv'  &  a  cheyn  pte  Gylte 

(Note.—  Down  the  left  side  of  the  entry  is  a  bracket  and 
the  word  vacat.) 

The  second  inventory  was  taken  20th  January^  10 
Henry  VIII  (1518-19),  and  in  throughout  in  English.  It 
repeats  for  the  most  part  the  ornaments  and  jewels  in 
the  1502  list,  but  omits  the  minor  candlesticks,  and  it  is 
not  quite  clear  how  far  the  chasubles  in  the  former  can  be 
compared  with  those  in  the  later  list.  Nearly  all  the 
votive  offerings,  save  the  five  rosaries  and  a  silver-gilt 
owch,  seem  to  have  been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
before  the  taking  of  the  second  inventory,  but  others 
appear  in  their  stead  in  the  additional  items.  Among 
other  new  ornaments  are  three  garments,  no  doubt  to  put 
on  our  Lady's  image.  The  last  item,  also  a  new  one,  ''a 
Curten  clothe  for  o'  lady  lofte  "  is  of  interest  as  giving  a 
clue  to  the  furniture  of  the  chapel.  The  added  entries 
call  for  no  special  notice.  The  two  crowns  for  the  image 
of  our  Lady  which  are  crossed  out  must  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  pair  of  coral  beads  which  was  "  sold  to  John 
Bitt.''     The  inventory  is  as  follows : 

f.  ix.]  Our'  lady 

The  Inventor*  of  the  godf  Jewellys  and  omamentf 
belongyng  to  the  Chapell  of  our  lady  made  the  xx*** 
day  of  Januar'  the  x***  yere  of  kyng  harr'  the  viij*^  in 
the  p'sence  of  Thomas  ffrere  mayr  Robt  Astbroke 
&  other  burgess'  of  the  same  borowgh  then  beyng 
wardens  Thomas  Gerard  &  John  Kelebogge 

•*  Jomewe^gemowe,  or  gemal,  a  double  ring. 
*  Pennies .  *  Enamelled . 
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tfyrst  a  Chalice  w*  a  scr^ptar  rouode  abowte  the  the  [sic] 

ffote  silver  &  ^ylte 
Item  another  Chalice  silver  &  j^ylte 
*  [Item  a  Crowne  for  owr  lady  silv'  <fc  gylte  w*  ix.  [now 

viij  written  over]  stonys  in  the  border  of  the  same] 
{Item  anothir  Crown  lesse  wyth  eyght  stonys  in  the  border 

of  the  same] 
Item  an  Oache  of  Silver  lyke  a  bakyll*®  of  Silv'  &  gylte. 
Item  a  Cristall  stone  wythe  a  Cheyne  to  the  same  Silv'  & 

srylte 
{Item  a  p  Corali  bedys  w^  xl  stonys  of  Silver  &  gylte  & 

ryngt  of  silver]  sold  to  John  Bitt  added 
{Item  a  p  struck  through  &]   to  payer  [written  over  in 

anot^  hand]  of  blak  bedys  w*  xxj  stonys  of  silv'  & 

[one  Ryng  altered  to]  too  Ryngf  of  Silv'  [the  Ryngf 

wher  sold  added  in  another  hand] 
{Item  a  p]  of  bedys  Rede  ambr  w'  one  peny  of  silv*  upon 

them  [they  lakkethe  the  peny  added] 
[Item  an]othir  p  bedys  of  yolowe  ambr  w^  gaudes  of  Jasp 

stonys  &  Castellon^ 
{Item  a  p  of]  bedys  ambr  &  glasse  w'  a  ryng  [crossed  out 

and  ij  Ryngf  written  over]  of  Sylv'  [the  Hyngf  wher 

sold  written  over,  and  the  following  added  in  another 

hand:]   A  p  of  blacke  gettys  bedys  k  anothyr  of 

ambur. 
Item  a  garment  of  Tyssewe  w^  a  lyon  theropon. 
Item  a  garment  of  blewe  sylke  w^  floure  de  Incf 
Item  a  Chaplet  for  owr  lady  of  Tyssewe. 
Item  a  garment  to  owr  lady  of  white  w*  Qrivyns 
Item  a  vestment  of  blewe  Damaske  w^  £9oarys  of  the 

gyfte  of  Myhell  Poynatt 
Item  a  vestment  of  grene  wosted  w*  byrdf 
Item  a  vestment  of  grene  w*  the  crossys*^  rede  befor  & 

behynd. 
Item  a  vestment  of  baudekyn  the  Crossys  yolowe  &  blewe. 
Item  an  old  Chesebyll  of  grene  silk  w*  barres  of  Ray. 

^  The  entries  in  square  brackets  [    ]  are  struck  through  in 
the  MS. 

t  Altered  to  "  too  ryng^ ''  and  then  corrected  again. 

"  Buckle. 

^Perhaps  a  Castilian,  or  Spanish  gold  coin,  hung  on  the  end. 

^^  The  orphreys.    See  note  ". 
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Item  [iiij  altered  into]  oon  Aulter  [Clothes  altered  m/o) 

Cloth  paynted 
Item  an  aulter  Clothe  of  grene  wosted  w*  byrdf 
Item  ij  CnrteDS  of  grene  wosted  w*  byrdf 
Item  iij  paynted  Curteyns 
Item  a  white  valauns  fFrenged  w*  thred. 
Item  an  olde  valans  of  grene  w*  bestf 
Item  a  p  of  grete  laten  Candilstykkf  called  Standard^ 
f.  ix  b,]     Item  anothir  payr  of  latyn  Candilstykkf  stond* 

yng  on  the  awf^ 
Item  ij  *  aulterclothis  of  lynen  Clothe  whyte 
Item  a  Masseboke  preted. 
Item  a  lytell  portewes  called  o'  lady  port\ 
Item  a  grene  vestmct  w*^  letters  ffl&^  wMn  the  Crossf 
Item  iiij  Corpaxes  w*  Casys 
Item  ij  Crewettf  of  Tynne 
Item  a  pall  of  grene  sylk 
Item  a  pax  w'  the  Image  of  o'  Lord. 
Item  one  Towell. 

Item  a  clothe  for  the  awt'  unhalowed. 
Item  a  Curteu  clothe  for  o'  lady  lofte. 

{Added  in  anotlier  hand)  : 

Item  a  payer  of  Ambur  bedys  w*  vij  stonys  of  sylver. 
Item  a  gyrdyll  the  pendentf  w*  awkament^^^ 
Item  [ij  struck  through  and"]  iiij  [written  over"]  chyrchoys^^^ 
w^  a  laude.  |  chirchohe.  |  . 

{Added  in  another  hand)  : 

Item  a  payer  of  beddys  of  blako  gete  w*  ij  ryngf  of  sylffer 

[the  Hyngf  wher  sold  added  in  a  different  hand'} 
Item  a  rynge  of  sylffer  of  the  gyfte  of  Ayliys  NycoUys. 
Item  a  hankerclothe  of  the  gyfte  of  Master  Astbroke 

{Added  in  another  hand)  : 

Item  a  gyrdyll  w*  grene  corse  the  buckyll  &  pendent  of 
sylver  &  vj  stodf  of  sylver 

*  Written  over  an  erasare. 

^^  Perhaps  the  same  as  alchemy  or  *'  alkamye/'  a  metallic  alloy 
imitating  gold. 
1"  Kerchiefs. 
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(Added  in  the  same  hand  as  the  first  additions  :) 

Item  ij  awter  clothys  of  diapar. 

Item  iij  halfe  chettf 

Item  a  diapur  towell  &  a  nothir  towell  playiie  cloth 

Item  ij  holde  awter  clothis  tome  on  dyapur  &  a  nothyr 

playne 
[Item  iij  ffine  chyrclioys  struck  out'] 

{Added  in  another  hand :) 

It'  a  sliet  &  a  crensch  cloth  ^°®  of  the  gefFe  of  Mastrys 
Hastebroke  &  a  shett  of  Mother  Telbye  &  a  aelfer 
rynge  of  the  gyfte  of  Teyler. 

(Note. — The  whole  of  this  inventory  is  crossed  out.) 

On  the  page  next  to  the  foregoing  inventory  is  a  short 
list  dated  11th  October,  1  Edward  VI.,  1547,  which  seems 
to  relate  to  the  contents  of  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady, 
although  that  is  not  named,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
image  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  confiscation 
of  the  goods  of  all  gilds  and  chantries  under  the  Act  of 
37  Henry  VIII.  [1545]  cap.  4.  That  the  image  of  Our 
Lady  had  been  destroyed  is  probable  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  which  proves 
the  destruction  of  the  images  in  the  parish  church  of 
Wycombe : 

29  November,  1547. 

John  Bisse,  of  Wickham,  have  [sic]  spoken  and 
doone  inconveniently  against  the  taken  down  of 
images  abused  in  the  church  of  Wickham,  and 
therfore  having  been  committed  a  certen  tyme  to 
the  Fleete,  was  delyvered  and  injoyned  to  make 
oppen  and  solem  declaration  at  Wickham  of  his 
fault.  * 

The  list  under  notice  is  as  follows  : 

f.  X.]  Memorandum  deliv'ide  into  the  handis  of 
[ and   erased]    John    Standishe 

♦  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  N.  S.  ii.  (1547-60),  147. 
^^  Was  thia  a  cryaom  cloth  ? 
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the  xj^*^*  daye  of  octobre  in   the  first  yere  of  ou" 
soveraigne  Lorde  Kjmge  Edwarde  the  sixe 

In  primis  ij  chalices   \Yr^^  ij  chalicf  were  deliv'ide  to 

simon  Witnall  then  mayer  added  by  the  same  hand  Sf 

(he  whole  entry  struck  throuffh"] 
Item  a  vestmente  of   blewe  braunched  Damaske  w^  a 

Sedde  crosse  therupon  w*  all  [sic] 
Item  a  vestment  of  Uedde  and  blewe  dormyckf  w^  a 

grene  crosse  therupon 
Item  a  blacke  vestment  w^   [a  struck  out]  grene  [birde 

struck   out]   birdf  &   flowre  de  hicf  &   the  crosse 

w^  splaide  egils  of  golde 
Item  a  grene  vestment  w^  a  blewe  crosse  w^    J^us  marta 

in  golde 
Item  a  white  vestment  of  dornickf  w'  a  crosse  of  grene 

silke  withe  sterrya  of  golde  therupon 
Item  a  masse  booke  w^  a  corporas  case  and  ij  corporasses 

therin 
Item  a  glasse  paxe  ij  crewettf 
Item  ij  alter  clothis  of  diaper  &  one  of  playne  clothe 
Item  an  alter  hanginge  of  blewe  silke  w*  white  flowrys 
Item  V  halfe  Shetys.  w*  iij  kerchevys. 
Item  a  yerde  and  a  quart'  of  tyssue 
Item  an  other  pese  of  tissue 
Item  a  canves  clothe  for  the  aulter. 

<NoTB. — All  the  items  are  crossed  out.) 

All  the  items  here  given  can  be  identified  with  entries 
in  the  inventory  of  1518-19,  with  the  exception  of  the 
red  and  blue,  the  black,  and  the  white  vestments,  and  the 
blue  silk  hanging.  The  '^  canvas  clothe ''  may  be  that  in 
the  earlier  list  of  1502,  and  the  1^  yard  of  tissue  perhaps 
formed  part  of  the  "  garment  of  tyssewe  "  in  the  inven- 
tory of  1518-19. 

What  became  of  the  various  ornaments  in  these  lists 
that  were  left  by  the  commissioners  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  recorded. 

In  the  present  controversy  on  ritual  matters  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  that  whether  the  "Ornaments 
Rubric '*   refers    to    the    second    year   of   the   reign    of 
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Edward  VI,  or,  as  some  think,  to  the  first  Prayer  Book 
issued  during  his  third  year,  we  have  clear  evidence  that 
at  Wycombe  chasubles  and  copes  of  various  colours,  altar 
hangings,  crosses,  candlesticks,  censers,  crismatories,  the 
Lenten  veil,  etc.  had  been  "  retained  "  and  were  "  in  use  '* 
in  the  king^s  sixth  regnal  year ;  and  this  is  by  no  means 
a  solitary  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  a  like  state  of  things  prevailed  over  a  large 
part  of  England. 

W.  H.   St.  John  Hope,  M.A. 
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POPULATION  RETURNS  FOR  BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE, 1676. 

In  the  collection  of  MSS.  at  the  Salt  Museum  at  Stafford 
is  preserved  a  bulky  volume,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  H.R.H.  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  containing  the 
returns  of  a  religious  census  taken  by  order  of  Archbishop 
Sheldon  in  1676.  These  returns  give  for  each  parish  the 
number  of  Conformists,  "  Papists,*'  and  Nonconformists 
respectively,  above  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  a  similar  census 
taken  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  number  of  those 
above  the  age  named  was  doubled  in  order  to  get  at  the 
entire  population ;  and  this  computation  is,  I  believe, 
regarded  as  approximately  correct.  Applying  it  to  Buck- 
inghamshire, we  find  that  in  1676  the  population  of 
Bucks  (excluding  a  few  parishes  omitted  in  the  return) 
was  68,618,  of  whom  364  only  were  Romanists,  and 
3862  were  Nonconformists.  The  latter  gives  a  propor- 
tion of  1  in  18,  while  for  the  whole  diocese  of  Lincoln 
the  proportion  was  1  in  21,  and  for  Bedfordshire  it  was 
as  high  as  1  in  12. 

In  the  original  MS.  the  parishes  are  scarcely  arranged 
on  any  perceptible  method.  In  the  following  list  I  have 
given  them  in  alphabetical  order  to  facilitate  reference, 
and  have  added  in  each  case  the  approximate  population 
of  each  parish  on  the  basis  of  the  estimate  just  now  men- 
tioned. The  letters  C,  P,  and  N  denote  the  number  of 
Conformists,  Papists,  and  Nonconformists  respectively. 

In  some  cases  I  have  compared  with  these  figures 
those  given  in  the  Browne  Willis  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  But  these  latter  suffer  under  several  disadvan- 
tages. They  are  largely  given  in  round  numbers,  and 
sometimes  by  families;  and  they  do  not  appear  all  to 
refer  to  the  same  date,  though  I  believe  they  may  mostly 
be  referred  to  1712-1714.  Nor  have  I  examined  the 
whole  of  his  very  voluminous  memoranda.  We  generally 
calculate  five  to  a  i'amily  in  such  cases ;  but  I  have 
assumed  six  as  likely  to  be  nearer  the  mark  for  rural 
districts  early  in  the  last  century. 
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* 

Browne  Willis  also  divides  the  inhabitants  of 'each 
parish  according  to  their  religions  profession,  following 
the  "  odd  arithmetic  "  for  which  the  King  of  Brobdingnag 
laughed  at  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver;  and  his  notes  on 
this  point  have  preserved  some  curious  facts^  to  which  I 
may  perhaps  refer  in  a  future  paper. 

TABLE  OF  PARISHES. 

Addington.— C,  68;  N,  3 ;  estimated  total,  142. 

Adstock. — No  return. 

"  Akley  "  (Akeley).— 0,  104  :  estimated  total,  208. 

Amersham.— C,  646  ;  N,  215  ;  estimated  total,  1724.    Willis,  2000. 

"  ASHiNGTON  '*  (Ashendon). — C,  80  ;  i-stimated  total,  160.    Willis, 

"29  families,"  say  174. 
Aston  Abbots. — No  return. 
Aston   Clynton.— C,  290 ;   estimated  total,  580.     Willis,  **  100 

families,"  say  600. 
Aston  Sanford.— C,  41;  estimated  total,  82. 
AsTWOOD.—C,  80  ;  N,  4;  estimated  total,  168.     Willis,  165. 
**  Alisbury'*  (Aylesbury).— C,  887;  N,  45;  estimated  total,  1864. 

I  am  iucliued  to  think  there  must  be  some  error  here.     Willis 

says,  4000.     Perhaps  the  first  number  given  should  be  1887, 

which  would  give  an  estimated  total  of  3i864. 
Barton    Hartshorn. — No  return.     Willis  says,  "20  families,'* 

say  120. 
Beachampton.— 0,  98;  N,  3:  estimated  total,  202. 
"  Beckonsfield."— C,  637  ;  N,  12  ;  estimated  total,  1298.    Willis, 

550! 
BiDDLESDEN. — No  retum. 
•'BiRTON  CUM  Stoke  MandiiJ'— C,.  380 ;  P,  4;  N,  24;  estimated 

total   for  two  parishes,  816.      Willis  gives  that  of  Bierton 

as  494,  and  that  of  Stoke  as  200;  total,  694. 
Bledlow. — No  return.    Willis  gives  620  as  the  population. 
Bletchley,— C.  453  ;  N,  27;  estimated  total,  960. 
Borstall. — C,  77;  estimated  total,  154. 
"Brandinqham"   (Bradenham).— C,  76;  N,  9;  estimated  total, 

170. 
BRADWELI..—C,  106;  estimated  total,  212.    Willis,  150. 
"  BowBRiCKHiLL."-— C,  175;  N,  13;  estimated  total,  376.    Willis, 

300. 
Great  Brickhill.— C,  233;  N,  7;  estimated  total,  480.    Willis, 

"  400  to  500." 
LrrTLE  Brickhill.— C,  148;  N,  7;  estimated  total,  310.    Willis 

says,  *'  70  families,"  say  420. 
"  BiRiLL'*  (Brill).— C,  340;  estimated  total,  680. 
Broughton.— C,  81;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  166. 
Buckingham.— C,  1377;  P,  9;  N,  17;  estimated  total  2806.    Willis 

says.  2800. 
BucKLAND. — No  return.    Willis,  196. 
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Burn  H AM.— C,  436 ;  N,  4;  estimated  total,  880.    Willis  puts  it  as 

high  as  200  families. 
Calvr^ton.— C,  249;  N,  8;  estimated  total,  514.    Willis,  250. 
"Castle  Thorpp.*'— C,  140;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  284. 
"Chalford"  (Chalfont)  St.  Giles.— C,  140;  N,  78;  estimated 

total,  436.     The  large  proportion  of  Dissenters  in  this  always 

intensely  Puritan  parish  is  very  noticeable.     Willis  says,  "  100 

families." 
Chalfont  St.  Peter.— No  return.     Willis,  480. 
**Chelsley**  (Chearsley).— C,  100;  estimated  total,  200. 
Cheddington.— C,  72;  N,  10;  estimated  total,  166.    WiUis  says, 

'*  32  families ''  say  192. 
"Chenis."— C,  121 ;  N,  llj  estimated  total,  264.    Willis,  173. 
Chesham. — I  find  no  return  of  this  large  parish.     Willis  gives 

3000. 
Chesham  Boys.— C,  49;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  104.    Willis  says, 

"13  families,"  say  78. 
Ohetwode. — No  return.    Willis,  "  16  families,"  say  90. 
"Ciculey"  (Chicheley).— C,  101;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  206. 
Chilton.— C,  138;  N,  1;  estimated  total,  278.    Willis,  230. 
"Choldsbyry*'  (Cholesbury).- C,34;  N,  11;  estimated  total,  90 

B.  Willis  gives  it  as  only  20  ! 
Ci^YDON,  East  and  "  Bottle  "  (Botolph).— C,  205 ;  N,  2 ;  esti- 
mated total,  414. 
Olaydon,  Middle.— C,  148;  N,  1;  estimated  total,  298. 
Clatdon,  Steeple.— No  return.    Willis,  200. 
Clifton  Reyns.— C,  120;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  244.    Willis,  200. 
Cold  Br  afield  — No  return. 
CoLNBROOK. — The  returns  for  this  town  are  no  doubt  included 

under  Horton  and  Langley.    Willis  gives  the  population  of 

Colnbrook  as  "  140  families^*'  say  840. 
Crawley,  North.— C,  359;  N,  42;  estimated  total,  802.    Willis, 

750. 
Creslow.— No  return. 
CuBLiNGTON  (called  "Turlington*')  — C,  113;  N,  5;  estimated  total, 

236. 
Cuddington.— C,  159  ;  N,  22 ;  estimated  total,  362.    Willis,  "  60 

families,"  say  360. 
Datchet. — No  return. 

Denham.— C,  301;  N,  4;  estimated  total,  610.    Willis,  500. 
Dinton.— No  return.    Willis.  600. 
DORNEY.— C,  83;  P,  2;  N,  6;  estimated  total,  182.    Willis  only 

gives  90. 
DoRTON.— C,  19;  estimated  total,  38.    Willis,  •«  11  families." 
Drayton  "  Becham.*'- C,  83;  N,  12;  estimated  total,  190.   Willis, 

80. 
Drayton  Parslow.— C,  144;  P,  4;  N,  10;  estimated  total,  316. 

Willis,  150. 
Dukton.— C,  52;  estimated  total,  104.    Willis,  84. 
Edlesborough.— C,  275;  N,  42;  estimated  total,  634.    Willis,  800. 
"Edgcoat."— C,  71;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  148. 
«'EL8BORonQH."*-0, 163;  N,  7;  estimated  total,  340.    Willis,  270. 
Emberton.— C,  253;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  510.    Willis,  400. 
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Eton. — No  return. 

Fabniiam    Royal.— C,  159  ;  P,  1  ;  N,  24  ;  estimated  total,  368. 

WiUig,  269 
"Fawlet**  (Fawley).— C,  52;  N,  5;  estimated  total.  114. 
Fenny  Stratford.— C,  29;  estimated  total,  68. 
FiNOEST.— C.  127;  P,  1;  estimated  total,  256. 
Foscott. — C,  38 ;  estimated  total,  76. 
FULMER.— No  return.     Willis,  "  30  families,"  say  180. 
"Gothurst'*  (Gayhurst).— C,  41;    P,  24;    estimated  total,  65. 

The  nnmber  of  Catholics  points  to  the  influence  of  the  Digby 

family. 
Grandborough. — ^No  return. 

Grendon  Underwood.— 0, 182 ;  estimated  total,  364.  Willis,  2C0. 
Grove.— C,  13;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  30. 
Haddenham  (called  "Naddenham**).— C,  410;  N,  51;  estimated 

total,  922.    Willis  gives  it  as  5U0. 
Halton. — No  return. 
Haubledrn  (called  -^Hamhleton'*). — C,  394;   N.  5;   estimated 

total,  798,    Willis  says,  "  127  families,''  say  762. 
Hampden,  Great. — C,  118;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  240. 
Hampden,  Little. — No  return. 

Hanslope.— C,  654 ;  N,  2  ;  estimated  total,  1312.    Willis,  1800. 
Hardmead.— G,  60;  estimated  total,  120.     Willis,  70. 
Hardwicke.— C,  240;  N,  6 ;  estimated  total,  492.    Willis,  400. 
Hartwell.— C,  100;  estimated  total,  200.    Willis,  60. 
Haversham.— O,  150;  estimated  total,  300.    Willis,  150. 
**  Harido  '*  (Hawriixje).- C,  61 ;  N,  8 :  estimated  total,  138. 
Hedgerley  — C,  38 ;  N,  4 ;  estimated  total,  84.    Willis,  70. 
Hedbor.— 0,  61 ;  N,  9  :  estimated  total,  140. 
Hillesden.- 0,  125;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  254.    Willis,  200. 
HiTCHAM— C,  51 ;  N,  4 ;  estimiited  total,  110.    Willis,  40. 
HoGGESTON.— C,  82;  P,  3;  estimated  total,  170. 
HoQSHAW. — No  return. 
HoRSENDON. — No  retum. 
HORTON.— C,  260 ;  N,  38 ;  estimated  total,  596.    But  Willis  gives 

it  at  180 1    I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  from  the  words 

he  uses,  that  he  refers  only  to  the  part  outside  of  the  town  of 

Oolnbrook. 
HoRWooD,  Great. — G,  327;  N,  6;  estimated  total,  666. 
HoRWOOD  Little.— No  return. 
"  HiTCHKNDON  **  (HuQHBNDES).— C,  172 ;  P,  4 ;  N,  17 ;  estimated 

total,  386.    Willis  puts  it  as  high  as  500. 
HULCOT.— C,  72;  estimated  total,  144.    Willis,  93. 
Ibstone. — No  return. 

ICKFORD.— C,  105;  P,  2;  estimated  total,  214.    Willis,  115. 
Ilmeb.— C,  28;  N,  5;  estimated  total,  66. 
IVER.— 0,  460;  N,  9;  estimated  total,  938.    Willis,  700. 
Iv  IMG  HOE. — No  return.    Willis.  840. 

Kimble  Magna.— C,  135;  N,  8;  estimated  total.  286.    Willi?,  206. 
KiMBLB  Parya.— 0,  66;  estimated  total,  132.    Willis,  80. 
KiNGSEY. — G,  66;  estimated  total,  132. 
"Langley  Mash."— 0,  285;  N,  15;  estimated  total,  600.     Willis 

roys,  "  100  familien,"  say  600. 
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Lathbury.— C,  82;  N,  1;  estimated  total,  166.     Willis,  100. 
Lavendon.—C,  405;  N,  8;  estimated  total,  826.    Willis,  522. 
Lee.—C,  71 ;  N,  6;  estimated  total,  154.    Willis  says,  "  24  families," 

which  gives  144. 
LiLLiNGSTON    "Darrill**    (Dayrell).— C,- 50  ;  N,  6;   estimated 

total,  112.     Lillingston  Lovell  was  in  Oxfordshire  at  this  date. 
*'  LiCKHAMSTEAD.*'— C,  173;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  352.    Willis,  200. 
Linford  Magna.— C,  111;  N,  13;  estimated  total,  248.    Willis,  193. 
Little  Linford. — No  return. 
LiNSLADE.—C,  60;  estimated  total,  120.  • 
"  LoNGCRENDON."— C,  238;  N,  96;  estimated  total,  668. 
LouGHTON.— C,  116;  N,  1 ;  estimated  total,  234.    Willis,  220. 
LuDGARSHALU—C,  210;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  416. 
Mayds  Morton.— C,  143 ;  estimated  total,  286.    Willis,  126  only. 
Marlow,  Great.— C,  1137;  P,  10;  N,  50;  estimated  total,  2394. 
Marlow,  Little.— C,  250;  N,  7;  estimated  total,  514. 
Marshgibbon.— C,  238;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  480,    Willis,  300. 
Marston,  Fleet. — C.  18;  estimated  total,  36. 
Marston,  North.— C,  215;  N,  16;  estimated  total,  462.    Willis, 

350. 
Marsworth. — Ct  125;  estimated  total,  250.    Willis,  140. 
Medmknham.— C,  132;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  268. 
Mentmore.— C,  128;  estimated  total,  256.     Willis,  220. 
Milton  Keynes.- C,  83:  N,  1;  estimated  total,  168. 
Missinden,  Great.— C,  376;  P.  7;  N,  25;  estimated  total,  816. 

Willis  estimates  it  as  1000,  apparently  a  rough  guess. 
Missinden,  Little.— C,  150;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  304.    Willis, 

260. 
Monks  Risborougu. — No  return.     (A  peculiar  of  Canterbury). 
.MouLSOE.- C.  134;  N,  32;  estimated  total,  332. 
MuRPLEY.— C,  120  ;   P,  24 ;  N,  10 ;  estimated  total,  308.     Willis 

8ays  258. 
Nash.— 0,  130;  N,  2;  estimated  total.  264. 
Newport  Pagnkll.— C,  905;  P,  1;  N,  126;  estimated  total,  2064. 

Willis  has  3000,  another  rough  guess. 
Newton  Blossom ville.—C,  92 ;  N,  4;  estimated  total,  192.    Willis, 

229. 
Newton  "Lonvil."- C,  190;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  386.    Willis 

says,  *'  80  families,"  say  480. 
Oakley— C,  159;  N,  7;  estimated  total,  332. 
'*Oulney  cum  Warington.*' — C,  832;  N,  137;  estimated  total, 

1938.    Willis,  2000. 
OviNG.— C.  100;  N,  10 :  estimated  total,  220.    Willis,  150. 
Padbury.— C,  164:  N,  2 ;  estimated  total,  332.    Willis,  150. 
''Pen.*'- C,  310;  N,  20;  estimated  total,  660.'  Willis,  480. 
"  PiTCHCOAT/'— C,  21;  estimated  total,  42. 
PiTLESTHORNE.— C,  140;  estimated  total,  280.    Willis,  220. 
**Pidstoke  "  (a  name  I  do  not  recognise).— C,  111;  estimated  total, 

222. 
Preston  Bissbt. — C,  129;  estimated  total,  258. 
Prince's  Risborough.- C,  646;   N,  .'J8;    estimated  total,  1368. 

Willis  gives  1200. 
Quainton.— C,  322;  N,  14;  estimated  total,  672.    Willis,  450. 
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QuARRBNDON.— No  return. 

Badcltffe.— 0,  128;  estimated  total,  256.    Willis,  120. 

Badnage.— C,  109;  P,  1;  N,  14;  estimated  total,  224. 

Eavenstone.— No  return.    Willis,  200. 

Sanderton.— C,  85;  P,  2;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  178. 

8HARBINTON.— C,  62;  N,  1;  estimated  total,  126. 

**Shaulstone."— C,  65;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  136. 

Shbnley.— No  return.    Willis,  250. 

Sherrinoton.—C,  200;  N,  30;  estimated  total,  460.    Willis  says, 

"  120  families,''  say  720. 
Slapton.— C,  87;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  178.    Willis  gives  only  36. 
fiouLBURY.— C,  214;  P,  2;  N,  20;  estimated  total,  472.    Willis,  440. 
Stantonbury. — C,  12;  estimated  total,  24.    Willis,  20. 
Stewkley.— C,  281 ;  N,  47;  estimated  total,  656.    Willis,  510. 
^Stokegoldington.''— C,  200;  P,  1;  estimated  total,  402.    Willis, 

317. 
Stoke  Hamond.— C^  421;  N,  10;  estimated  total,  862.   But  Willis 

says,  *'  40  families.'' 
Stoke  Mandeville.— See  Bierton. 
**Stokepo8E8"  (Stokk  Poges).— C,  280;  N,  4;  estimated  total, 

568. 
Stone.— C,  161;  N,  1;  estimated  total,  322. 
Stow.— C,  108;  N,  4;  estimated  total,  224.    Willis,  180. 
Stony  Stratford  ("West  Side,"  Parish  of  »t.  Giles).— C,  329; 

N,  31 ;  estimated  total,  720. 
Stony  Stratford  (**  East  Side.''  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene). — 

C,  246;   N,  10 ;  estimated  total,  512,  making  a  total  for  the 

town  of  1232.    Willis  gives  it  as  1200. 
SwANBURNB.— C,  220;  N,  18;  estimated  total,  476.   Willis,  350. 
Sympson.— C,  52;   N,  12;  estimated  total,  128.    Willis  pats  this 

parish  as  high  as  320. 
Taplow,— C,  144;  P,  5;  estimated  total,  298. 
^•Tottenhob"  (Tattenhoe).— C,  11;  estimated  total,  22. 
Thornborough.— C,  240;  estimated  total,  480. 
Thornton.— C,  57;  N,  1;  estimated  total,  116. 
TowERSEY. — No  return. 
**Turfield"  (Turville).— C,  159;  P,  1;  N,  14;  estimated  total, 

348.    Willis,  200. 
TuRWESTON.- C,  93;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  192. 
Tingbwick.— C,  202;  N,  34;  estimated  total,  472.   Willis  gives  it 

at  400. 
TwYFORD.— C,  188;  N^  2 ;  estimated  total,  380. 
Tyrringham.— C,  58;  estimated  total,  116.    Willis,  100. 
Upton.— C,  133;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  272. 
*' Wadsdon."— 0,  389;  N,  8;  estimated  total,  774. 
Walton.— C,  55;  estimated  total,  110. 

Water  Stratford.— C,  63;  estimated  total,  126.    Willis,  103. 
Wayendon.— C,  226;  N,  18;  estimated  total,  488.    Willis,  370. 
Wendover. — ^No  return.    Willis,  1000. 
-'♦West  Bury."— C,  116:  N,  1;  estimated  total,  234. 
Weston  Turvil.— C,  200;  N,  11 ;  estimated  total,  422.   Willis,  430. 
Weston  (Underwood).- 0, 52 ;  P,  67  ;  N,  7;  estimated  total,  252. 

Willis,  240.    The  very  high  number  of  Catholics  here  points  to 

11 
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the  inflnence  of  the  Throckmorton  family;  but  the  ''Papists"' 

in  Willis's  time  had  fallen  to  forty. 
"Wraxham*'  (Wexham).— 0,  64;  estimated  total,  108. 
Whaddon.— C,  204;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  412.    Willis,  500. 
Whitchurch.— No  return. 
WiLLEN.— C,  39  ;  estimated  total,  78. 
WiNCHENDON  (given  without  distinction  of  Upper  and  Lower). — 

C,  73;  P,  2;  N,  3;  estimated  total,  156. 
"  Wig"  (Winq).— C,  250;  P,  2;  N,  18;  estimated  total,  540.    WUlis, 

668. 
WiNORAVE.— C,  211 ;  N,  42 ;  estimated  total,  506.    Willis,  630. 
WiNSLOW.— No  return.     This  parish,  with  those  of  Aston  Abbots,. 

Grandborough,  and   Little   Horwood^  would   be  omitted  as 

belonging  to  the  diocese  of  London. 
WoLSTON,  Great.— C,  88;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  180. 
WoLSTON  Parva. — C,  60;  estimated  total,  120. 
Wolverton.— C,  80:  P,  3;  N,3;  estimated  total,  172.   Willis,  160. 
WooBDRN.— C,  200;  N,  12;  estimated  total,  424. 
*'WoRNAL''  (Worminghall).— C,  126;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  256. 
Wotton  Underwood.— 0,129;  N,  2;  estimated  total,  262.  Willis, 

270. 
"  Wooston  "  (WouGHTON  ?).— C,  106^  estimated  total,  212. 
Wrasbury. — C,  130;  N,  1;  estimated  total,  262. 
Wycombe,  Cheppino.— I  was  surprised  to  fiud  no  return  for  thi* 

important  town,  and  cannot  account  for  the  omission,  nor  for 

that  of  Chesham  and  Wendover.    Willis  gives  the  population 

of  Wycombe  at  "  300  families,"  say  1800. 
Wycombe,  West.- No  return.    Willis,  1000. 

In  addition  to  these  parishes,  that  of  Caversfield,  then 
included  in  Bucks,  but  now  belonging  to  Oxfordshire,  is- 
included,  with  the  return,  *'  Conformists,  43,*'  giving  an 
estimated  total  of  86. 

The  very  noticeable  discrepancy  between  the  returns  of 
167(5,  and  those  given  by  Willis  nearly  half  a  century  later,, 
is  not  easy  to  account  for.  As  he  generally  gives  a 
smaller  number  for  the  country  villages,  and  a  larger  one 
for  the  towns,  we  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the 
"  agricultural  exodus ''  was  not  unknown  in  his  day ;  but 
I  doubt  if  this  is  the  explanation.  The  1676  returns,  as 
being  official  estimates,  are  surely  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  Willis's  calculations;  but  the  question  may  fairly 
be  raised  whether  the  basis  of  calculation  I  have  followed 
in  estimating  the  population  does  not  give  too  high  a 
number.  Perhaps  some  statistical  expert  may  be  able  to* 
throw  light  on  this  question.  In  any  case,  the  Stafford 
figures  are  not  without  an  interest  of  their  own. 

W,  H,  SuiniKKs. 
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THE  OHaRCH  OF   ST.  MARY,  STOKE 
MANDEVILLB. 

The  letter  of  Mr,  Charles  Strachey  on  the  condition  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Maiy,  Stoke  Mandeville,  an  extract 
from  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Records, 
induced  me  to  visit  the  church  and  to  make  a  report  on 
its  state  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  as  one  of  the  local 
secretaries.  The  report  resulted  in  the  passing  of  a 
resolution  by  the  Society  and  communicated  to  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Buckingham,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 
"The  neglected  state  of  the  ancient  parish  church  of  • 
St.  Mary,  Stoke  Mandeville,  Bucks,  having  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
the  Society  desires  to  suggest  that  as  the  buildincr  is  of 
considerable  archaeological  interest  it  should  at  all  times 
when  not  in  use  be  locked  up  and  thus  secured  from 
intruders,  that  it  should  have  its  windows  mended  and 
glazed,  if  this  has  not  been  already  done,  and  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  repair  and  put  to  some  suitable  use.'' 

This  resolution  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all 
antiquarians  interested  in  Buckinghamshire,  who  will  feel 
their  indebtedness  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  their 
so  opportune  and  necessary  intervention. 

In  reference  to  the  disuse  of  the  old  parish  church  of 
Stoke  Mapdeville  two  remarks  should  here  be  made,  the 
one  that  the  present  authorities  cannot  be  responsible  for 
what  was  done  in  the  time  of  their  predecessors,  the  other 
that  that  which  archaeologists  are  now  seeking  to  secure  is 
the  preservation  of  a  venerable  building  still  intact,  still 
capable  of  again  being  used  for  the  sacred  purposes  for 
which  it  was  erected.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  attention 
given  to  the  condition  of  this  church  may  have  the  effect 
of  preserving  it  from  a  similar  ruined  state  to  that  of  the 
neighbouring  chapel  of  Quarrendon,  a  daughter  chapel, 
like  Sf.  Mary's  of  Stoke  Mandeville,  to  the  church  of 
Bierton. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  it  should  be  known, 
would  gladly  co-operate  with  a  small  committee  interested 
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in  the  preservation  of  the  church  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  resolution,  and  it  will  be  for  our  local  Society 
to  consider  whether  some  practical  scheme  could  be 
originated^  to  be  worked  in  concert  with  the  Archdeacon, 
to  accomplish  the  desired  object. 

I  here  introduce  some  excellent  illustrations  of  the 
church,  taken  from  photographs  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Payne  of 
Aylesbury.  I  have  given  a  short  description  of  its  archi- 
tectural features  in  my  report  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  which  will  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
The  illustrations  are,  the  exterior  of  the  church,  from  the 
south  side ;  the  chancel,  looking  west ;  the  nave  and  south 
aisle,  looking  east.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  inte- 
rior of  the  church  and  chancel  was  taken  as  it  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Strachey  before  the  recent  attempt  made  to 
bring  about  some  appearance  of  order. 

Mr.  Strachey*s  letter  was  primarily  written  to  call 
attention  to  the  perilous  condition  of  the  Brudenell 
Monument,  then  left  unprotected  in  the  interior  of  the 
old  church.  This  monument  has  been  removed  to 
the  new  church  at  Stoke  Mandeville,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Marquess  of  Ailesbury,  and  it  is  a  subject  for  congratula- 
tion that  it  is  now  safe  from  the  thoughtless  destruction 
of  holiday  crowds.  An  illustration  of  the  monument  in 
the  old  church,  and  as  it  appears,  after  careful  restoration, 
in  the  new  church,  is  also  given  with  the  illustrations  of 
the  church. 

On  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  recess 
above  the  recumbent  figure  is  the  following  inscription  : 

Crnell  death  by  mort&ll  blades 
Hath  Blaine  foure  of  my  tender  babes 
Wherof  Mary  Thomas  and  Dorothye 
Within  this  place  ther  bodies  lye 
But  God  which  never  man  deceaved 
Hath  ther  soules  to  Him  receaved 
This  death  to  them  is  greatest  gayne 
Increasinge  ther  joy  freeing  them  from  payne 
O  Dorothye  my  blessed  ChUde 
Which  lovingly  lyved  and  dyed  mylde 
Thon  wert  my  tenth  even  God's  owne  choyce 
In  the  exceedingly  I  did  re  Joyce 
On  Good  Friday  at  night  my  Doll  depted 
Adew  my  sweete  and  most  tme  harted 
My  body  with  thine  I  desyre  should  lye 
Wnen  God  hath  appointed  me  to  dye 
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Hopeing  through  Christ  he  will  provide 
For  my  soale  w^  th^ne  in  heaven  to  abyde 
And  I  your  Father  Edmund  Bnidenell 
Untill  the  Resurrection  with  thee  will  dwell 
And  so  adewe  my  nweete  Lanibes  three 
Untill  in  Heaven  I  shall  you  see 
Such  is  my  hope  of  Richard  my  Sonn. 

In  examiDiDg  into  the  history  of  St.  Mary^s,  Stoke 
MandeviUe^  1  have  referred  to  Domesday,  and  I  find  a 
confirmation  of  the  fact  already  known  that  this  church 
was  originally  connected  with  the  church  of  Aylesbury. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  Aylesbury  and  Bucking- 
ham were  the  only  churches  at  the  time  of  the  survey  that 
held  estates  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  Aylesbury  was  of 
much  greater  importance  than  Buckingham.  Aylesbury 
was  evidently  a  parish  of  large  extent,  and  embraced 
several  districts  which  were  subsequently  formed  into 
parishes,  amongst  which  was  Bierton,  itself,  as  time  went 
on,  becoming  the  mother  church  of  Stoke  and  the  other 
chapelries  of  Qnurrendon,  Broughton,  and  Buckland. 
Aylesbury,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  four 
British  towns  that  held  out  against  the  Saxon  invaders, 
and  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  its  church  was  of 
very  early  date,  and  that  the  site  of  this  church  was 
dedicated  to  religious  purposes  from  remote  times.  Bos- 
worth,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  interprets  the 
word  -^yles-burh,  or  Bgelesburh,  as  referring  to  Ayles- 
bury ;  and  it  would  seem  that  in  "  Egles "  the  town 
preserved  its  Celtic  name,  Eglwys — the  town  with  a 
church.  1'hat  the  town  was  important  as  an  ecclesiastical 
centre  is  evident,  for  Leland  writes  of  Aylesbury  as  having 
one  parish  church,  '^but  that  is  most  ancientest  in  all 
*'  these  quarters,  as  it  appeareth  by  the  Life  of  S.  Osith. 
"Qnerendon,  a  mile  and  a  halfe  from  'Alesbury,  also 
"  Bierton  and  Alesbury  (qy.  Ellesburrowe)  in  Chilterne, 
"  3  miles  of  by  South  with  divers  other  Hamletts  were  in 
"Alesbury  parish;''  and  Browne  Willis  writes:  "The 
"  church  of  Ailesbury  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all 
"these  parts,  and  the  parish  thereto  belonging  of  the 
"  greatest  extent  in  the  whole  County.* 

I  make  the  following  quotation  from  Domesday,  as  it 

**  "  Notitia  Parliamentaria/*  published  by  R.  Gosling,  1730. 
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refers  to  Stoke  and  its  connection  with  Aylesbury^  and 
I  do  not  find  that  the  recognized  county  history  by 
Lipscomb  makes  any  allusion  to  this  extract  from  the 
Survey.  ^*  Remigius,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  holds  Stoke.  It 
*'  is  rated  for  8  hides.  Arable  land  for  21  ploughs.  In  the 
'^  demesne  3  hides  and  6  plonghlands  there.  20  villeins 
"  with  4  bordars  have  15  ploughlands.  4  serfs  and  1  mill 
"of  10  shillings.  Woodland  for  30  pigs.  Meadow  for 
''3  ploughs.  This  Manor  belongs  to  the  church  of 
'^Aylesbury.  There  are  18  bordars  who  pay  20  shillings 
*■  a  year.  In  all  values  it  is  worth  20  pounds;  when 
"received  12  pounds;  in  King  Edward's  time  18  pounds. 
"  Bishop  Walwi  held  this  Manor  with  the  church  in  King 
"Edward's  time.  Every  freeholder  of  the  8  hundreds 
"which  lie  around  Aylesbury /who  holds  1  hide  or  more, 
"yields  a  certain  quantity  of  com  to  this  church.  And 
"formerly  by  every  freeholder  one  acre's  produce  of 
"corn  or  else  4  pence,  were  paid  to  this  church,  in  the 
"  time  of  King  Edward,  but  since  the  coming  of  King 
"William  this  has  not  been  paid."* 

This  offering  "  of  corn,  or  one  year's  produce  of  corn 
or  else  4  pence  paid  to  the  church  "  by  every  freeholder, 
in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  of  the  eight  hundreds  around 
Aylesbury  confirms  the  evidence  of  Leland  and  Browne 
Willis  bearing  on  the  importance  of  the  church,  and  the 

Yielding  of  these  dues  is  a  point  of  considerable  interest, 
conclude  that  these  dues  were  known  as  "church  shot" 
or  "  church  scot."     In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 


•  Terra  Episcopi  Liiicoliensisi.  lu  Elesberie  Hundreds. 
Remigius  episcopus  LincolisB  tenet  Stockes.  Pro  viii.  hidis  se 
defendit.  Terra  est  xxi.  carucarum.  In  dominio  iii.  hidse,  et 
ibi  sunt  vi.  carucatee.  Ibi  xx.  villani,  cum  iv.  bordariis  babent 
XY.  carucatas.  Ibi  iii.  servi,  et  unus  molinus  de  x.  solidis. 
Silva  XXX.  porcorum.  Pratum  iii.  carucarum.  Hoc  manerium 
jacet  ad  ecclesiara  de  Elesberie.  Ibi  xviii.  bordarii  qui  redduut 
per  annum  xx.  solidos.  In  totis  valenciis  valet  xx.  libras,  quando 
receptum  xii.  librae  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  xviii.  libras.  Hoc 
manerium  cum  ecclesia  tenuit  'Walwi  episcopuh  tempore  Regis 
Edwardi.  De  viii.  hundredis  qui  jacent  in  circuitu  Elesberie,  unus 
quisque  sochus  qui  habet  unam  hidam  aut  plus  reddit  unam 
sumam  annonee  huic  ecclesiee.  Adhuc  etiam  de  uno  quoque  socto 
una  acra  annonse,  aut  iiii.  denarii  solvebantur  huic  ecclesisB, 
tempore  Regis  Edwardi  ;  sed  post  adventum  Regis  Willelmi 
redditum  non  fuit. 
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the  Eng^lish  clergy  had  been  sapporied  by  the  prodace  of 
the  lands  which  had  been  given  to  the  church  by  kings 
and  other  great  men,  by  a  church  scot  or  tax  of  one  Saxon 
penny  on  eveiy  house  that  was  worth  thirty  Saxon  pence 
of  yearly  rent,  and  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the 
people.*  By  the  laws  of  Ina,  the  earliest  known  enact- 
ment for  supplying  the  needs  of  public  worship,  the 
voluntary  offerings  were  commuted  for  a  regular  assess- 
ment. Every  dwelling  was  to  be  valued  at  Christmas, 
And  the  rate  so  imposed  wcis  called  "  church  shot/'  and 
was  payable  on  the  following  Martinmas.  Money  being 
scarce,  the  payment  was  made  in  produce,  usually  in  corn 
or  seed,  but  sometimes  in  poultry.  Defaulters  were  to 
be  fined  40  shillings  and  to  pay  the  church  shot  twelve 
fold.  These  dues,  Soames  says  in  his  ''  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,''  seem  to  be  the  origin  of  church 
rates  in  modern  times.  Church  shot  was  considered 
analogous  to  the  Levitical  first-fruits,  and  it  makes 
repeated  appearances  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  legislative 
acts.t  This  payment  is  known  by  another  name  in 
" Les  termes  de  la  Ley."];  It  is  there  called  Church esset 
on  the  authority  of  Fleta  (i.  xlvii.),  and  the  word  is 
understood  to  signify  a  certain  measure  of  wheat,  which 
in  times  past  every  man  on  8.  Martin's  day  gave  to  Holy 
Church  as  well  in  the  time  of  the  Britons  as  of  the 
English.  This  contribution  is  also  called  "  church  sed  " 
— as  one  would  say,  "  church  seed."  ||  Sir  Edward 
Coke§  also  writes  of  these  gifts  of  devotion  as  being 
culled  church  esset  or  church  seed  qiiaai  semen  eccUsise, 

In  the  thirteenth  century  church  scot  was  both  in  its 
institution  and  in  its  name  traditionary,  and  this  will 
account  for  the  corruptions  found  in  documents  of  that 
period  and  in  the  works  of  legal  authorities  of  the  seven, 
teenth  century.  It  would  seem  that  Soames  was  in  error 
in  describing  these  dues  as  of  a  similar  character  to 
church  rates,    and  that   Bishop  Stubbs'   (Constitutional 


•  See  "  The  Law  Dictionary,"  3rd  Edition,  by  T.  E.  Tomlins. 
Tithes  I. 

it  See  Soames'  "  Anglo-Saxon  Church,'*  4th  Edition,  p.  86. 
X  '*  Les  termes  de  la  Ley  *'  (1667),  p.  131. 
Ibid, 
Coke  on  Littleton,  94. 
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History  I.  viii,  229)  definition  "  a  sort  of  commutation  for 
first  fraits  paid  by  every  householder^^  is  that  which 
should  be  accepted.*  The  primary  object,  too,  of  the 
payment  or  offering  would,  it  would  appear,  be  for  the 
support  of  the  Clergy.  In  the  parish  payment  of  ''  scot 
and  lot"  the  term  we  are  considering  hns  survived  to 
times  almost  within  our  own  memory.  By  the  payment 
of  scot  and  bearing  lot  a  qualification  was  qiven  by  an 
act  of  George  II.  to  vote  for  Aldermen  and  Councillors  of 
the  City  of  London.f 

Tithes,  however,  were  paid  in  England  at  a  very 
early  period,  notwithstanding  the  contribution  of  church 
shot ;  and  I  briefly  refer  to  the  early  origin  of  tithes  in 
this  country  because  it  would  appear  that  the  offering 
of  church  scot  or  church  shot  was  distinct  in  its  origin 
from  the  offering  of  tithes,  and  because  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  offering  of  church  shot  preceded  that  of 
tithes.  There  is  a  curious  ^^  common  tale  *'  referred  to  and 
so  styled  by  Selden,  in  which  a  complaint  was  made  to 
Augustine  in  visiting  *'Cometon  in  Oxfordshire'^  (this 
would  probably  be  Compton-Parva  in  Berkshire,  or  one 
of  the  Comptons  in  Warwickshire)  by  the  priest  of  the 
place  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  in  spite  of  repeated 
admonitions,  would  pay  him  no  tithes.  Augustine 
excommunicated  the  Lord,  and  whilst  saying  Mass  a 
dead  corpse  buried  at  the  door  of  the  church  suddenly 
arose.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Augustine 
questioned  the  dead  corpse  in  the  Churchyard  who  he 
was,  who  tells  him  that  in  British  times  he  was  hujii^ 
villi  patronus,  that  he  too  had  refused  to  pay  tithes  and 
was  excommunicated  and  died.  The  Priest  who  pro- 
nounced the  excommunication  then  rises  and  tells  a  sad 
story  of  the  other  dead.  However,  Augustine  finds  that 
the  sinner  had  suffered  long  years ;  he  absolves  him  and 
sends  him  to  his  grave,  where  he  fell  again  into  dust  and 
ashes.  Selden  adds  as  to  the  risen  Priest,  who  tells  of 
his  having  lain  in  his  grave  170  years,  that  Augustine 
would  gladly  have  him  continue  on  earth  again  for  the 
instruction  of  souls,  but  could  not  entreat  him  to  remain^ 
BO  he  also  returned  "  to  his  former  lodgiog.'*    The  legend 

^  See  Murray's  Dictionary.     "  Church  Shot." 
t  2  George  U.,  c.  18,  sec.  7. 
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ends  with  the  absolnte  penitence  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  as  may  be  concladed  from  the  circumstances 
narrated.* 

Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  larger  work  on  Tithes, 
speaks  of  their  being  levied  in  very  early  times  in  this 
coontry.  He  mentions  that  Eadward  the  Elder  and  the 
Saxon  and  Danish  Kings  punished  the  non-payment  of 
tithes  by  their  temporal  constitution.  I  do  not  follow  out 
his  learned  remarks  on  the  origin  of  tithes  in  this  country, 
but  will  merely  mention  that  he  refers  to  King  Eadgar, 
who^  in  a  great  parliament  about  the  year  959,  confirmed 
the  payment  of  tithes,  and  assigned  certain  times  in 
whicn  they  should  be  paid  which  he  sets  out.t 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  offerings  to  the  Church  of 
Aylesbury  in  connection  with  Stoke,  and  referred  to  in 
Domesday,  deserve  special  attention. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Stoke  Mandeville,  is  situate 
only  half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  village.  It  can 
scarcely  be  realized  .that  the  parishioners  deemed  this 
distance  a  sufficient  justification  for  abandoning  their 
church,  and  that  to  perform  their  devotions  it  was  neces- 
sary that  a  brand-new  church  should  be  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  village,  so  that  the  villagers  might  step  into  it, 
without  inconvenience,  from  their  various  homesteads  and 
cottages.  'Jlie  old  church  stands  apart  in  the  rich  pas- 
ture land  of  the  Yale  of  Aylesbury,  and  one  might  have 
thought  that  a  convenient  path  could  have  been  made  to 
it  through  the  picturesque  meadows.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, too,  that  the  parish  in  its  entirety  should  be 
considered,  as  it  is  of  remarkable  length,  stretching  above 
the  vale  far  among  the  hills  and  woodlands  of  the  Chiltems* 
The  church  is  very  near  to  the  site  of  the  Manor  House, 
now  a  modern  building  known  as  Stoke  House.  Very 
probably,  therefore,  it  was  built  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
for  his  tenants. 

An  interesting  ecclesiastical  question  arises  as  to  the 
position  of  Stoke  Mandeville,  and  the  other  dependent 
chapels,  to  the  church  of  Bierton.  It  appears  clear  that 
St.  Mary's  was  a  parochial  chapel,  since  it  possessed  a 
font,  which  has  been  removed  to  the  new  church.    The  font 

•  Selden's  "  History  of  Tithes/'  cap.  10,  p.  272  et  seq, 
t  Spelman's  "English  Works '» (1723),  p.  128. 
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is  described  by  Lipscomb  *  as  ''of  octagon  shape  on  a 
''  pedestal  of  the  same  form,  decorated  with  trefoiled 
^'arches.  On  the  panels  round  the  basin  are  carvings 
"in  relief  of  a  shield,  vine  leaves,  an  ancient  casket  or 
'^  charity  box,  Four  leaves  conjoined  by  their  four  stalks  in 
"  the  centre,  a  rose,  a  shield  with  a  device,  viz. :  in  the 
"  fess  point  a  roundel,  two  roundels  at  the  superior  angles 
''  and  another  at  the  point  in  base  mutually  conjoined  by 
"  labels  passing  from  each  to  the  other,  four  leaves  with 
"a  rose  in  the  centre  between  them  within  a  quatrefoil 
^*  enclosed  by  a  circle/' 

Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  ^'When  the  question  was 
^'whether  the  sacred  building  was  ecclesia  aut  capella 
"  pertinena  ad  matricem  eccleaiam,  the  issue  was  whether 
"it  had  baptiserium  et  aepulturam,  for  if  it  had  the 
"administration  of  Sacraments  and  sepulture  it  was  in 
^*  law  judged  a  church,^^  t  and  Sir  Eobert  Philimore  in 
his  "  Ecclesiastical  Law  ^'  thus  writes :  "  Hence  at  the 
•**  first  erection  of  these  chapels,  while  they  were  designed 
"  to  continue  in  subjection  to  the  mother  church,  express 
"  care  was  taken  at  the  orfiination  of  them  that  there 
"  should  be  no  allowance  of  font  or  bells  or  anything  that 
"  might  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  old  church ; "  and 
again,  "  the  performance  of  baptisms,  marryings,  and 
"  burials  in  chapels  existing  from  time  immemorial  might 
"possibly  be  presumptive  evidence  of  consecration  and 
"  of  a  composition,  aliiei'  as  to  a  chapel  the  origin  of 
"  which  is  ascertained/'  J  We  may,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  was  immemorially  a  parochial 
<chapel  for  Stoke  Mandeville,  dependent  on  the  mother 
church  of  St.  James  Bierton ;  but  whether  there  was  a 
-chapel  here  when  the  whole  of  the  dibtrict  was  dependent 
on  the  superior  church  of  Aylesbury  1  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  though  St.  Mary's  was  of  Norman  foundation. 

I  will  make  a  short  reference  to  the  name  of  the 
village.     Stoke  would,  of  course,  represent  the  area  or 


^  '*  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Buckingham,*' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  449. 

t  See  second  part  of  "  The  Institutes,"  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
p.  363. 

1  See  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  the  Church  of  England,'*  by 
fiir  Robert  Phillimore,  pp.  1825,  1826. 
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fipot  enclosed^  bnt  I  am  uuable  to  account  for  the 
additional  name  of  Mandeville.  The  name  of  Stoke 
Maundewyl  occurs  as  early  as  1276.  A  fine  of  messuages^ 
lands  and  rents  having  been  granted  by  William  Gene  of 
Stoke.  Clerk,  and  Master  Richard  Gene,  of  the  same, 
for  life  (Rot:  fin:  V.  Edward  I.). 

I  find  that  the  Manor  of  Qaarrenden  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  survey  in  the  hands  of  GeoflFrey  de 
Mandeville,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Manor  of  Stoke 
may  have  been  at  one  time  in  that  family.  Lipscomb,  in 
his  History  of  Buckinghamshire,  expresses  the  difi&culty 
of  giving  any  continuous  history  of  Stoke  Mandeville,  as 
the  accounts  of  the  place  in  the  national  records  are  for 
the  most  part  detached  notices  of  its  ancient  possessions 
— very  insuflScient  documents  from  which  an  authentic 
history  of  the  manorial  possessions  of  the  place  can  be 
obtained.  Stoke,  however,  was  one  of  the  Manors  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey. 

I  have  referred  to  the  interesting  Brudenell  monument 
in  the  Church  of  Stoke  Mandeville,  which  has  been  happily 
rescued  by  mere  accident,  through  the  attention  called  to 
its  condition  by  a  comparative  stranger  to  the  county, 
but  for  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  the  monuments 
to  the  Lee  family  in  the  desecrated  chapel  of  Quarrenden, 
another  of  the  daughter  chapels  to  Bierton,  present,  as 
Britten  says  in  his  "Beauties  of  h^ngland  and  Wales,^' 
"  a  sad  picture  of  neglect  and  dilapidation.^^  Lipscomb 
^ves  an  account  in  1817  of  the  chapel  "as  affording  a 
"melancholy  object  of  contemplation,  not  merely  from 
^'its  dilapidated  condition,  but  from  the  mutilation  of  the 
"  monuments  of  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  contiguous 
"  estate.^'  *  Of  these  monuments  that  adorned  the  chapel, 
is  one  to  Sir  Henry  Lee,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  famous 
for  his  valour  and  gallantry,  and  on  its  walls  is,  or  was 
till  recently,  a  tablet  which  preserves  an  account  ot  the 
merits  and  renown  of  this  Knight. 

John  Pakkkb. 

•  Lips(!omb.      "History  and    Antiquities  of  the   County  of 
Buckingham,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  407. 
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THE  INTRA-MURAL  MONUMENTS  AND  OTHER 
INSCRIPTIONS  OP  GT.  MARLOW  CHURCH. 

Tbambcribrd  by  Alfbrd  Heneage  Cocks. 

The  following  few  pages  give  a  transcript  of  the  mona- 
mental  inscriptions  and  records  of  benefactions  now  or 
formerly  existing  in  All  Saints'  Parish  Church,  Great 
Marlow,  with  the  very  important  omission  of  the  ancient 
brasses  mentioned  by  Lipscomb^  which^  when  the  old 
Church  was  pulled  down  in  1 832,  were  sold  by  the  work- 
men for  old  metal.  Fortunately,  rubbings  of  three  of 
them — very  beautiful  examples — exist  in  the  Craven  Ord 
collection  at  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  late  Sir 
WoUaston  Franks's  unique  collection  of  rubbings,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Mr.  Mill 
Stephenson  has  very  kindly  given  me  photo-lithographs 
of  two*  of  these,  and  has  kindly  promised  a  fully  illustrated 
note  on  all  three  in  next  year's  Records.  Another 
omission  is  all  the  slabs  on  the  floor  of  the  old  Church, 
except  four,  because,  of  the  others,  not  a  trace  remains 
beyond  the  pages  of  Langley  and  Lipscomb. 

I  much  regret  that  pressure  of  other  work  has 
prevented  me  from  offering  more  than  a  mere  bald 
transcript  of  these  monuments;  but  I  have  to  express  my 
great  indebtedness  and  warmest  thanks  to  Mr.  Henry 
Gough  (Honorary  Member  of  this  Society),  who  has  most 
kindly  looked  through  the  proof-sheets,  and  has  corrected 
and  added  notes  on  the  heraldry. 

The  inscriptions  recordiug  benefactions  are  copied 
from  a  MS.  book  belonging  to  the  Church,  written  just 
before  the  old  Church  was  demolished.  Those  from  the 
existing  Church  were  added  to  the  book  by  Mr.  H.  W. 

*  The  same  two  brasses  are  briefly  noted  in  Haines's  Manual 
of  Monumental  Brasses ^  1861. 
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Badger^  Parish  Clerk,  when  the  galleries  were  about  to 
be  pulled  down  in  1882. 

On  the  West  wall  of  the  narthex,  or  "vestibule^' 
(the  Western  entrance  to  the  Church),  is  a  monument  of 
alabaster^  surmounted  by  pediment  and  frieze.  Under 
the  latter^  on  the  dexter  side,*  is  the  figure  of  a  clergy- 
man, with  moustache  and  pointed  beard,  and  habited  in 
skull-cap,  ruff,  and  Geneva  gown,  who  is  drawing  back  a 
curtain  with  his  lefl  hand.  On  the  sinister  side  is  the 
figure  of  a  lady,  with  coif,  ruff,  and  long  dress,  rosettes  on 
sleeves,  also  holding  back  a  curtain.  Placed  on  the  base, 
so  as  to  fill  the  space  between  the  two  figures,  is  the  life- 
sized  bust,  in  clunch,  of  Sir  Miles  Hobart.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  good-looking  man,  with  long  hair,  moustache, 
«.nd  pointed  beard,  wearing  a  voluminous  ruff  and  slashed 
doublet,  a  cloak  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  Below, 
between  two  elongated  corbels  of  clunch,  is  a  slab  of 
alabaster,  inscribed  t  "• — 

WrYTE   not   a   da  ye,   THis   SPECTACLE   THEE   CHARM  ES. 

Death  from  thy  byrth,  doth  claspe  tiee  iN  her  arms. 

YOUTHFVLL  AS  HE,  THOV  MAYST  BE,  YET  HE'S  GONNE. 

And  thov  mvst  followe,  no  man  knowes  how  soon 

Learne  THis  of  hym,  prepard  thov  be  to  dye. 

Then  shalt  thov  lyve,  thovgh  throvgh  mortality. 

siR  myles  hobart  kT 

OBiiT  jvLii  4  1632. 

MORS   niHI   ViTA. 

Underneath,  in  alabaster,  a  cherub  with  drapery 
background.  Below,  detached,  a  bas-relief  in  clunch 
showing  the  manner  of  Sir  Myles^s  death,  his  four-horse 
<;oach  running  away  down  Holbom  Hill,  from  dexter  to 
minister.  The  off  hind  wheel  is  represented  broken,  and 
the  coachman  gone,  the  horses  galloping  under  no  control. 
There  are  several  interesting  details,  among  which  may 
be  noticed  that  the  wheelers'  traces  are  hitched  to  the 
axles  of  the  front  wheels. 

*  I  use  the  heraldic  terms  **  dexter "  and  "  sinister "  for  con- 
venience sake,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  "  dexter ''  means  the 
spectator's  lef  t«  and  *^  sinister  "  the  spectator's  right. 

f  The  first  line  according  to  Langley,  was  '*  Metam  properamus 
ad  nnam."    This  is  not  now  on  the  monument. 
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At  centre  of  pediment  and  frieze,  is  an  achieyement 
on  which  Sir  Myles's  arms  were  evidently  intended  to  be 
emblazoned;  supported  by  hands  at  the  sides,  with  a 
grotesque  human  face  showing  above  the  top.  At  each 
end  of  the  pediment  is  a  small  shelf  or  bracket,  that  on 
the  dexter  side  supporting  a  skull,  and  that  on  the  sinis- 
ter side  an  urn  emitting  flames  (or  which,  from  its  nearly 
circular  form,  may  be  intended  for  a  live  bombshell),  all 
in  alabaster. 

In  the  old  Church  this  monument  was  in  the  Lady 
Chapel. 

Sir  Miles  Hobart,  of  Harleyford,  in  this  parish,  knight^ 
was  M.P.  for  this  borough  in  the  third  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  1628;  and  towards  the  end  of  that  year,  or 
according  to  modern  reckoning,  early  in  the  following  one 
"  A  set  of  resolutions,  including  the  religious  grievances^ 
was  drawn  up,  but  on  March  2,  before  it  was  formally 
adopted,  the  Speaker  signified  that  he  had  received  the 
King's  order  to  adjourn.  It  was  clear  that  Charles  was 
about  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  before  any  vote  had 
been  carried,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  reform,  and  Sir  Miles  Hobart  .  .  .  locked  the  door 
of  the  House  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  while  the 
King's  messenger  was  knocking  for  entrance.  The  Speaker 
was  held  down  in  his  chair,  and  a  stormy  discussion 
ensued.  .  .  .  ",*  resulting  in  the  passing  of  the  resolu- 
tions amid  great  excitement.  As  soon  as  the  House 
was  dissolved.  Sir  John  Eliot  and  Sir  Miles  Hobart  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  the  former  died  three 
years  later.  Sir  Miles  having  been  previously  released. 

The  Long  Parliament  (1640)  voted  a  sum  of  money 
to  his  family,  and  erected  this  monument,t  said  to  be  the 
first  erected  at  the  national  expense;  the  cost  of  it  is 
stated  in  The  Life  of  8ir  John  Eliot  to  have  been  £500^ 
The  present  representative  of  the  Hobart  family  is  the 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 

♦  Vemey  Memoirs,  I.  95.  See  also  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot. 
A  fuller  account  than  can  be  given  here  was  published  by  our 
Honorary  Member,  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Summers,  in  The  Home 
Messenger,  September,  1893. 

t  Mr.  Oough  notes  that  the  date  of  Sir  Miles's  death  is  given  in. 
CoUins's  Peerage,  ed.  1779,  (V.  15n,  as  1639,  but  the  date  on  th& 
monument  is  quite  unmistakably  1632. 
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On  the  Western  wall  of  the  North  aisle;  a  tall^  obelisk* 
topped  monument,  with  an  urn  in  the  central  compart- 
ment, and  on  the  lower  third  : — 

Sacred    to    the    Memory    of    John    Downes    Efq' 
late    of    this    Parifh.      who    departed    this    Life, 
the   21*^    day   of    July    1803,    Aged    62    Years. 

He  was  a  Man  of  Exemplary  Piety,  and  ftrict  Integrity : 
Whofc  many  Virtues  will  ever  Endear  him  to  his  Family  &  Friends. 

[In  the  old  Church,  in  the  Lady  Chapel. 


On  a  monument,  consisting  of  a  white  marble  slab  set 
in  Purbeck ;  on  the  frieze*  : — 

Statvtvm  Est  Omwibvs  semel  Mori 

Above  this  is  an  achieyement  of  the  arms  of  Horse* 
poole,  namely,  [Sablef]  on  a  chevron  [argent]  3  Uon's 
heads  erased  [of  the  field]  :  crest,  on  an  esquire^s  helmet, 
a  demi-pegasus  erased,  wings  endorsed  [ermine,]  girded 
round  the  loins  with  a  diical  coronet  [or]. 

On  each  of  the  side  columns  are  two  shields,  as 
follows  :— 

L  The  arms  of  Horsepoole  impaling  a  chevron  wavy 
between  3  lions  passant  guardant;  a  coat  which  Mr. 
Gough  conjectures  to  pertain  to  Smyth,  of  Corsham, 
Wilts,  of  which  family  was  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Simon 
Horsepoole,  of  London,  citizen  and  draper,  1568. 
II.  The  lower  shield  on  the  dexter  side  has  the  arms  of 
Horsepoole  impaling  [Argent^]  2  bars  [gules], 
in  chief  3  mullets  [of  the  last].  These  are  for 
William  Horsepoole  and  Mary  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Lawrence  Washington. 

*  Mr.  Gough  notes  that  this  text  is  from  Heb.  ix.  27  in  the 
Valgate,  but  misquoted  as  it  usually  is  in  English.  The  third 
woid  should  be  '*  Hominibu9." 

f  The  tinctures  are  not  shown  on  the  monument,  but  are  added 
from  the  Visitation  of  London^  1568,  Uarl.  Soo. 

{  These  tinctures  are  added  from  Northamptonshire  Notes  and' 
Qtmriesj  1. 235,  where  this  William  Horsepoole  is  described  in  1619,. 
aa  of  Buckland,  near  Maidstone,  Kent.    (Mr.  Oough). 
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III.  The  upper  shield  on  the  sinister  side  has  the  arms  of 

Washington,  impaling  Party  per  saltire  4  mallets 
[counterchanged] .  This  impalement  may,  Mr. 
Goagh  informs  me,  be  for  Blyot  or  for  Norton,  but 
the  match  has  not  been  recognized. 

IV.  The  lower  shield  is  similar  to  No.  II. 

On  the  dexter  side,  outside  the  column,  is  the  crest  of 
Horsepoole.  In  the  corresponding  position  on  the  other 
side,  is  a  raven  with  wings  endorsed,  issuing  out  of  a 
coronet — the  crest  of  Washington. 

At  the  bottom,  a  cherub,  between  two  corbels 
charged  with  roses. 

oil  the  white  marble  slab  in  the  centre,  is : — 

MeERE    VNDER    THiS    MONVMENT  .    LYETH    BVRIeD  .  Y*  BODi 

OF  WiLLiAM  Horsepoole  of  y*  HoncJ  .  sociExiE  .  of 
GRAYS  Inn  Gent*:  sonn  of  SImon  Horsepoole  of 
Lond":    Marchant  .  Adventvrer  .  hee  MARiED  Mary 

WASHiNGTON  DaVGHTER  OF  LaWRANCE  WASHiNGT** 
ES(f  CHEIf  REGiSTER  OF  Y*^  COVRT  OF  CHANCERY  & 
HAD  iSVE  BY  HER  4  SONNS  &  4  DaVGHTERS  SImO 
ioHN      LaWRANCE      &      WiLLiAM      MaRY      MARiED      TO 

GiLES    Thorn    B    iN    DiviNiriE    Martha    marIed 
TO  Hvgh  Roberts  Gent  FiLif  a  (sic)  marIed  to  Geo 
Brome  GENf  &  KatherIn  who   dyed  a  MAiD  he  Liv* 

wItH  His  wiFFE  40  YEARES  &  HAViNG  ATaInED  TO  V"  AG 
OF  77  yea":  he  wiTH  FAiTH  &  PATiENCE  RESiONED  HiS 
SOVLE  TO  God  y"  22  of  MaRTH  I642  EXPECTiNG  A  iOY^** 
RESYRRECriON  .  LiKEWISE  His  SaId  wiFFE  HAViNG  LiVED  TWO 
YEA  .  A   WEDDOW   &   TO   Y*  AGE   OF   63   YEA    DEPARTED    THiS 

LIFE  tT  5   OF  Feb*:  I644  who   wiTH   niR   davghters 
ELi^  &  KatiT  &  4  of  y"  isvE  of   ELifA^:  lyeth 

BVRiSD    NEERE    THis    PLACE 

All  the  ''  N ''  s  sliould  be  reversed,  like  the  initial,  but 
no  type-founder  has  such  a  letter. 

[In  the  old  Church,  in  the  Vestry. 
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On  a  email  brass  plate,  8f  in.  by  6^  in. : — 
Miserere   Mei   Deus. 

To  do  good  &  to  .  diftribute  forget  not 

f        ..        ,  Arms: — Or,  a  demi-lion  r     -n       r^  ^ 

for  with  such         ni,„pant  erased  azure,  langued  facnfices  God 

is  well  gules,  between  2  garlands  pleased 

vert  in  chief,  and  a  garb  gules  in  base. 

Crest : — (On  a  helmet),  on  a 

mural  crown,  a  wheel  azure  within 

a  wreath  vert. 

Afolto:—Qm  VIDET   PROVIDET. 

Near  this  Place  lyeth  the  Body  of 
Thomas    Thornbery,    Efquire. 

Windsor  Herald  of  Arms. 
Departed  this  Life  the  24'*»  July,  1757 

Aged  38  Years 

Reader,  learn  from  Friend  or  Foes 
his  Living  Difpofition 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  S.  wall.* 


On  a  plain  white  marble  slab : — 

M^.   Joseph    Plumridge 

of  this  Town .  BREWER, 

who  died  Dcc^  27^**  1809 

Aged  61  Years. 

Alfo  Rebecca  his  Wife 
who  died  Feby  26*?  1810  Aged  77. 

They    both    lived    defervcdly    refpected 
And    died    Juftly    lamented. 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  the  N.  wall. 


♦  In  Noble's  History  of  the  College  of  Arms,  p.  387,  he  is  called 
Thornboroagh,  and  neither  the  date  of  his  death,  nor  his  arms,  are 
gi  ven. 

12 
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On  an  oval  on  a  white  marble  slab,  with  scroll  border^ 
and  a  cherub  on  either  side : — 

Near  this  Place 
iieth  the  Body  of 

PERM  AN  US    FERRYMAN 

who  died  April  27:'**  1769. 
Aged  70  Years. 

Alfo 

ANN  his  Wife  who  died  Oct':  i^-,^^ 

1771. 

Aged  84  Years. 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  the  S.  wall. 

On  the  obelisk-shaped  top  of  a  white  marble  monu- 
ment: A  female  figure  kneeling  prostrate  over  a  tomb,, 
which  is  inscribed : — 

TO 

MARY  CAROLINE  CLAYTON 

A  PAREtm  MOKUMSNT 

OF 

LOVE  AND   WOK. 

An  open  book  leaning  against  the  dexter  side  of  the- 
tomb,  on  which  is  : — 

Concerning  a$  othert 

Vmn  which  which  Aav« 

cr*  a»l*ep  no  Hope. 

Somw  not  

iCh,lM  V0r. 

Above,  a  child  borne  alofb  on  clouds,  pointing  to  raya^ 
of  glory.     On  the  plinth : — 

MARY    CAROLINE 

SEVENTH  CHILD 

OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  OLAYTON.  BART. 

OF  HARLEYFORD,  BUCKS.  AND  MARDEN.  SURRY. 

AND  OF 

DAME  MARY  HIS  WIFE. 

DAUGHTER   OF  SIR  WILL**  EAST,   BART. 

OF  HALL-PLACE.   BERKS; 

BORN  JUNE  29™  180X. 

DIED 

AFTER  A  FEW  HOURS  ILLNESS. 

OCTOBER  29™   1812. 

[In  the  old  Church,  in  the  "  Parish ''  ChanceL 
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Od  a  plain  white  marble  slab : — 
Anns:  [Argent*], a  cross  [sable],  between  4  roundles 
[of  the  last]. 

CHARLES   EDWARD   FERDINAND   CLAYTON, 

Latb  Lieut^  and  CAPT^f  Gbenadibb  Guards; 

SONOFTHK  LATE  HENRY  HUGH  O'DONEL  CLAYTON 

BY    HIS    MARRIAGE    WITH   AUGUSTA 

DAUOHTEE  OF  SIR  CHARLES  OAKELEY  2"?  Bab^  , 

BORN  AUGUST   17.1847. 
DIED    JANUARY    11  .  1886. 


THIS  TABLET  IS  ERECTED  IN  LOVING  MEMORY 
BY  HIS  WIFE. 

On   a  white    marble   slab,    surmounted   by   a   small 
recumbent  cross,  and  the  dexter  side  draped : — 

SACRED 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

WILLIAM    CAPEL    CLAYTON,    K8Q., 

COLDSTREAM  GUARDS, 

ELDEST  SON  OF 

COL.  BIB  WILLIAM  ROBERT  CLAYTON,  BAR? 

A  MAGISTRATE 

AND  DEPUTY  LIEUTENANT 

OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

BORN  APRIL  14™  1818, 

DIED  JUNE  9»?  1848. 

ALSO  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  ROBERT  CLAYTON,  BART. 

BORN  AUGUST  28^  1786.— DIED  SEPTEMBER  19™  1866,  AGED  80  YEARS. 

SERVED  IN  THE  PENINSULA  AND  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGNS. 

MAGISTRATE  AND  DEPUTY  LIEUTENANT. — AND  IN  1846,  HIGH  SHERIFF  FOR  BUCKS. 

HIS  AFFEOTIONATE  AND  ATTACHED  CHILDREN  HAVE  INSCRIBED  THIS  TABLET 

IN  GRATEFUL  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THOSE  VIRTUES  WHICH  DURING  HIS  LIFE 

SECURED  THEIR  AFFECTIONS,  SUPPORTED  THEIR  PRINCIPLES, 

AND  CHERISHED  THEIR  HAPPINESS. 

^  The  tinctures  are  not  shown  on  the  monument. 
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On  a  marble  slab,  a  reversed  torch  on  eaoh  side; 
above  a  chenib ;  sarmoonted  by  an  nrn  :-^ 

Here  refts  the  Body 

of  RICHARD    DAVENPORT,    Efq'.* 

late  of  Court  Garden,  in  this  Parifh ; 

who  died  humbly  imploring  Pardon 

for  his  Sins ; 

and  founding  bis  Hope 

of  a  joyful  Refurredtion, 

not  on  any  Merit  of  his  own, 

but  on  the  infinite  Mercy  of  God, 

and  the  powerful  Intercedion 

of  his  gracious  Redeemer. 

He  died  January  the  6*>  1799 ; 

Aged  70. 

NoUekens  F*. 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  the  N.  wall. 

On  a  slab  of  Carrara  marble,  a  large  medallion;  a  draped 
female  figure  sitting  facing  to  right,  hands  on  knees;  in 
front  an  open  book,  on  which  appear  the  words : — 

THY  WILL 
BE   DONE. 

Behind,  a  recumbent  cross.     On  the  pediment  above, 

the  sacred  monogram     \F^    encircled  by  rays  of  glory. 

Below : — 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

SIR   WILLIAM    CLAYTON, 

OF  HARDEN  PARK,  StTRRET,  AND  HARLBYFORD,  IK  THIS  COUKTT,  BARONBT, 
BORN  APRIL  16*»  1762,  DIED  JANUARY  26™  1834. 

AND  OP  DAME   MARY,  his  wife, 

SOLE  DAUGHTER  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  BAST, 

OF  HALL  PLAGE,  BBRKS,  BARONBT,  DEOBABBD, 

BORN  SEPTEMBER  20™  1765,  DIED  AUGUST  9*«  1883. 

IN  FILIAL  RBVERBNOE  BT 
A  GRikTBPUL  FAMILY. 
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On  a  white  marble  slab :— ^ 

SACRED  TO  THB  MEMORY  OF 

FRANCIS    SMEDLEY, 

OP  OBOTB  LODOB  RBOENT'8   PABK,  HIOH  BAILIFF  OF  WB8TMIK8TBB 
WHO  DIBD  FBBBUABT  25?  1859,  AGED  67. 

AND  OF  FRANCIS  EDWARD  SMEDLEY,  his  only  son 

OF  BEBCHWOOD  O^    MABLOW, 
WHO  DIED  MAY  1^  1864,  AGED  45. 

ALSO  OF  FRANCES  SARAH  SMEDLEY,  his  wife 

DAUGHTEB  OF  6B0BGE  ELLISON; 
BOBN  OCTOBBB  6™  1793,  DIED  OGTOBEB  24*?  1876. 


*  BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD   WHO  DIE  IS  THE  LORD." 

POR8TTH 

BUWAHD  8T 

HAMP8TBA.D  Rp 
LOMDOir. 


High   up,   above   the   former  jj^Uery  :     On  a  white 
marble  tablet,  surmounted  by  a  draped  urn:  — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

JOHN    SNELLING  WRIGHT  ESQ? 

WHO  DIBD  WHILE  ON  A  VISIT  TO  THE  RbV»  JOHN  MACKINNON, 

AT  THB  MANSE  OF  KILBRIDE,  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  8KYB, 

ON  THE  21*:'  OF  SEPTEMBEB  1848, 

IN  THB  70?  YEAB  OF  HIS  AGE, 

ALSO  ESTHER, 

WIDOW  OF  THB  ABOVE  NAMED  JOHN  SnELLING  WBIGHT  EsQ> 

WHO  DIED  ON  THE  6™  ©F  FEBRUARY  1865, 

IN  THB  81':'  YEAR  OF  HEB  AGE. 

WHIILBR  *  SOM» 
«  RSADIEO. 
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On  a  perfectly  plain,  oval  marble  slab : — 

To  the  Memory  of 
John   Ellison  Citizen 

of  LONDON 

Obiit  23^  September  1743 

Aged  52  years. 

Ann   Ellison  Wife  and  Relict  of 

the  faid   JOHN    ElLISON. 

Obiit  2^  May  1752. 

Aged  62  Years. 

John   Ellison  eldeft  Son  of  the  faid 

John  and  Ann   Ellison 

Obiit  <^^  October  1751. 

Aged  28  Years. 

Elizabeth   Ellison  Wife  of 
Thomas    Ellison. 

Obiit  61^  Feb?   1775. 
Aged  43  Years. 

Thomas    ElliSoN   youngeft  Son  of  the  faid 
John  and  Ann    Ellison, 

Obiit  i8«J>  May  1800. 
in  the  72^  Year  of  his  age. 

Elizabeth  and  Charles   Ellison. 

Children  of  the  faid 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth   Ellison. 

died  in  their  infancy 

Sarah   Ellison,  fecond  Wife  of 

the  faid   ThOMAS    ElLISON 
Obiit  191**  September  1800. 
Aged  70  Years. 
[In  the  old  Church,  on  the  N.  Wall. 
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On  a  white  marble  slab^  surmounted  by  a  shield,  form- 
ing a  connecting  link  with  the  last  described:  Arms: 
Quarterly :  i.  and  iv.  Gules  (qu.  Per  pale  gules  and 
vert),  an  eagle  displayed,  wings  elevated  [or]  :  ii.  and 
iii.  Argent,  on  a  chevron  engrailed  vert,  between  three 
greyhound's    (should    be    eagle's)    heads    erased    [    ]i 

forged  with  mural  crowns  [     ],  as  many  mullets  [     ]. 
ome  of  the  tinctures  are  indicated  by  lines,  but  the 
blanks  can  hardly  all  be  argent* 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

GEORGE    ELLISON,  ESQ^» 

WHO  DIED  ON  THE  15*"  DECEMBER  1830  AOED  71 

ALSO   OF    MARY,    UlS    F1B»T    WIFE, 

WHO    DIED    ON    THE    21«    JANUARY    1808.    AOED    44. 

A8L0  OF  MARY  SOPHIA  ELLISON, 

THEIR  ELDEST  DAUGHTER, 

WHO  DIED  ON  THE  8™  OCTOBER  1871,  AGED  78. 

DXNMAH 

81  QUADRANT  RBOIHT  ■? 

LONDON 


On  a  slab  of  white  marble,  framed  by  an  entablature, 
flat  colamns,  and  plinth,  of  grey  sandstone.  On  the 
coruice  are  two  large  batterflies:  on  each  column  is  a 
group  of  three  flowers  slipped;  below,  a  reversed 
torch  : — 

BACKED 

TO    THE    MEMORY     OF 

ELIZABETH, 

THE    WIFE     OF    SAMUEL     BABNBB 

OF     OBEAT     MABLOW 

WHO    DEPABTED    THIS     LIFE     FEB?     18*"     1834. 

AOED     LVIII     TEAB8. 

On  a  white  marble  slab  surmounted  by  an  urn,  a  shield 
-of  arms  :  Argent,  a  cross  sable  between  4  pellets  : 
impaling  Azure,  a  cross  floury  or:— 
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SACRED 
To    the    Memory   of   ^MA^T 

the   Wife  of    /F?    CLft^TTON 
of  Harleyford  in   this   Parifh  Efq!: 

Who   after  a  conftant   practice 

of  all    thofe  Virtues    that    give    Life 

its   be  ft    Enjoyments, 

And   take   from    Death    its   ufual   Terrors, 

Devoutly    paid    the   laft   Tribute    to    Mortality 

On   the   3^   day   of  Jan'-.y   1760 

in    the    39^^^  Year    of   her    Age; 

Leaving    a    truly    afflicted    Hufband 

to  cherifh   the   Remembrance 

of  her   many   Excellencies: 

and  an   only   Daughter  to   imitate 

and   attain  them. 

This  lady,  the  first  wife  of  William  Clayton,  Esq.,  M.P.^ 
was  daughter  of  John  Warde,  Esq.,  of  Squerriea,  Kent. 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  the  S.  wall. 

On  a  perfectly  plain  white  marble  slab : — 
SACRED    TO    THE    MEMORY    OF 

GEORGE     FREDERICK, 

THIBD    SON    OF    CAPTAIN    AND    M"    BISHOP    OULPBPPBB, 

AND  OBAND80N  OF 

MAJOB-OBNBBAL  SIB  WILLIAM  BOBBBT  CLAYTON,   BABT 

OF  HABLETFOBD. 

BOBN  AUGUST  21"7  1847,  KILLED  JANUABT  8™  1855, 

BT  A  FALL  FBOM  A  PONY  AT  MAIDENHEAD, 

AOBD  7  YEABS. 

HIS    BEMAIN8    ABB    DEPOSITED 

IN  THE  FAMILY  VAULT  BELOW. 

T.  OAFTIV 
6t  RBaMVT  BT.  LONDOH 

On  the  west  wall  of  the  present  Vestry,  on  the  South 
side  of  the  Narthex  or  ''Vestibule,"  is  a  handsome  monu- 
ment in  alabaster,  above  which  are  three  achievements  : — 
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I.  (Should  be)  Argent  (l»ut  is  now  or,  and  is  so  described 
by  Langley),  2  bai-s  gules,  charged  with  3  water 
bougets  or.     (Willoughby). 
11.  (Willoughby  and  Young  impaled). 
III.  Quarterly:  i.  and  iv.,  Lozengy  argent  and  vert*; 
on  a  chevron  azure  (gules  ?  )  3  bezants  ;  on  a  chief 
gules,  a  goat's  head  erased  or,  between  2  cinque- 
foils  of  the  last.     (Young,  t )     ii.  and  iii^  Azure  (? 
Langley  says  Sable),  a  saltire  or  (?)  between  4 
choughs  proper  (?). 
The  central  panel  ot  the  monument  is  of  a  hard  white 
sandstone  (?  Painswick),   with  two  small  panels  of  grey 
marble  inserted.     The  sinister  panel   is    blank,  but  that 
on  the  dexter  side  is  inscribed  J  : — 

MEMORIiE    JACRVM. 

To  Katheryne  Willovghbv  mvch  lovde  in  lyef, 

as  memorie  of  her  vertvei  ever  lyvinge, 
William  the  hvjband,  of  so  rare  a  wyef, 
froRMDE  theje  dvtiej  of  love  never  dyinge. 
Behold  thu  toombe,  with  a  regardinge  eye, 
And  reade  my  uosse  her  worth  which  here  doth  lye, 
Whoje  lyef  (jhee  yovng)  to  xhorte,  her  freendj  ejteemed, 
Thovgh  vertvej  rype  for  him  that  tooke  her  hence. 
Her  jowlej  last  crye,  by  him  to  be  redeemed. 

500NE   GRAVNTED.     LEri'  A    BODY  VOIDE   OF  JENCE, 

Veered  jixteene;  eyght.  six  children,  ech  kyndthre, 

A    MAIDE,  a  WIEF,  SHE   LYVED,    AND   LEFTE  TO   MEE. 
OBiJT   riARTij    VLTIMO    1 597    CIRCA    HORAM    DECIMAM    POJT 

MERIDIEM  Anno  xxiiij  ALtatis, 

Besting  on  the  base,  are,  on  the  dexter  side  a  man 
with  full  beard,  whiskers  and  moustache,  wearing  a  plain 
ruff  (like  an  exaggerated  Eton  collar),  armour,  and  sword- 
belt;  kneeling  on  a  scarlet  cushion.     Behind  him  three 


*  These  are  the  correct  tinctures,  but  it  is  now  actually  entirely 
green,  inclusive  of  the  chevron.  Langley  has  '*  Lozenge  vert  and 
sable,"  and  omits  the  chevron. 

f  Addinfifton,  Some  Account  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Dorchester 
(Re-issue,  1882,  p.  134). 

^  Some  account  of  this  monument  has  already  been  given  by 
me  m  Records  of  Bucks,  VI.  340. 
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sons  in  order  of  age,  all  wearing  long  tunics  with  waist- 
belts  (like  Bluecoat  boys),  the  eldest  with  a  cloak 
thrown  over :  all  black.  In  centre  a  prayer-desk^  with 
scarlet  gold-fringed  cloth  on  it,  supporting  a  book  rest, 
on  either  side  of  which  lies  an  open  book.  On  the 
sinister  side  a  lady  kneeling,  in  hood,  large  frilled  raff, 
cloak  hanging  down  her  back;  sleeves  of  dress  with 
high  shoulders.  All  clothes  black,  except  gold  waist- 
belt.  Three  girls  kneel  behind  her  in  order  of  age,  and 
dressed  as  the  mother,  except  no  cloaks,  and  the  bodices 
appear  to  be  white,  though  the  high-shouldei*ed  sleeves 
are  black.  Supported  on  three  corbels,  between  which 
are  gilt  arabesques  The  columns  are  of  rich  Italian 
marble. 

In  the  old  Church,  this  was  in  the  Parish  Chancel. 

The  oldest  Register  book  of  the  Parish  records  the 
burial  on  Apr.  1,  1597,  of  ''Katharine  Willowbye  wyfe  of 
.William  willowbye,  gent:*'  Also  the  baptism  oo 
24  Oct.  1593  of  a  "  Willobee,"  but  the  Christian  name 
is  torn  out.  Also  "The  three  and  twentieth  day  of 
ffebruarij  Anno  Dom)  i6o6  was  Maried  Maifter  Anthony 
Pell  fonne  and  heire  of  S'  Rychard  Pell  of  Orauntham 
in  the  Countie  of  Lyncolne  Knight  and  M"  Elizbeath 
Willoughbey  theldest  Daughter  vnto  S'  william 
willoughbey  Knight  of  great  Marlow  in  the  Countie 
[  of]  Buck5  between  the  bowers  of  ix  and  xj  (J)  [  in  ] 
The  forenoone  by  vertue  of  A  Lycence  granted  out  of 
the  Courte  of  the  ffaculties  of  Canter  [bury]." 

Sir  W°*  Willoughby  (lessee  of  the  manor  of  Seymours, 
Gt.  Marlow)  was  knighted  at  Sir  Alexander  Hampden's, 
in  July,  1603.*  He  was  probably  identical  with  Sir 
W^  Willoughby  of  Aston,  co.  Oxon,  and  Carlton,. 
<50.  Notts,  who  married  "  .  .  .  d.  of  .  .  .  Yong  of 
Rickmansworth  in  com.  Hertfford."  t 

On  the  West  wall  of  S.  Aisle:— 

On  a  high  obelisk-shaped  monument,  a  medallion  of 
white  marble;  bearing  a  draped  female  figure  seated, 
chin   resting   on   hand,  turned  to  the  sinister  side;  an 

*  Metcalf' 8  Book  of  KnighU,  p.  144,  where  he  is  described 
inerely  as  '*of  Bucks." 

t  Visitation  of  Notts,  1614,  Harl.  Soc,  p.  102. 
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nru   in    the   background.      Langley    describes    this   as 
Religion   weeping   at  the   foot   of  an    altar. 
Underneath  (on  the  obelisfc  top) : — 

Cou'd  fculptured  Emblems  ought  exprefs,  Or  (hew  the  lofs  they  mourn 

The  numerous  virtues  that  did  blcfs,  Thy  life,  might  grace  thy  Urn 

All  veil'd  might  Modefty  attend,  Mild  Juftice  might  appear  ; 

Religion  mourn  her  confunt  friend  And  Patience  drop  a  tear. 

On  the  plinth,  a  white  marble  slab  :— 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  thofe  devotional  Duties, 

and  thofe  domeftic  Virtues :   which  adorned  and 

endear'd  the  character  of  EUz^.*»  Cleoburey ;  eldeft 

Daughter  of  Tho«.  Keen  Gent :  the  favorite  Niece 

of  Elizl**  Winkles :   and  Thirty  five  years 

the  beloved  Wife  of  John  Cleoburey  dd. 

Born  AD  1718.  Died  1777.  leaving  one  Daughter  and  four 

Sons :  to  recognize  her  Virtues,  and  lament  their  lofs. 

[In  the  old  Churcl»,  in  the  Haptistry. 

On  a  plain  white  marble  slab  :— 

Above,  an  open  book,  with  palm  branch  on  each  side : 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
M«  THOMAS  TAYLOR, 

FORMERLY  OF  LOW-GROUNDS   FARM 
IN   THIS   PARISH. 
WHO    DIED    FEBRUARY    14™    1816,    AGED   76   YEARS: 
•       MUCH    ESTEEMED   AND   RESPECTED. 

THIS  TABLET  WAS  ERECTED  TO  HIS  MEMORY 
BY  HIS  GRATEFUL  AND  AFFECTIONATE  NIECE, 

ELIZABETH    NATTRISS ; 

OF  ASKRIGG,  YORKSHIRE. 
1846. 

H.  WOOD,  BRISTOL. 
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On  a  white  marble  slab,  sarmounted  by  draped  urn  : — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

WILLIAM  HICKMAN,  JDN? 

LATE    OF    THIS    TOWN,    SURGEON. 

ALTHO*   BT  THE  WILL  OF  PROVIDENOB, 

KB     WAS      EARLY       REMOVED       FROM        THIS      WORLD; 

STILL,  THE  VIGOUR  AND  BENEVOLENCE  OF  HIS  MIND 

CONTRIBUTED    VERY   MATERIALLY  TO   THE    BENEFIT   OF  THE    COMMUNITY, 

OF  WHICH   HE  WAS  60  VALUABLE  A  MEMBBB. 

IN  ADMIRATION  OF  HIS  PROFESSIONAL  ABILITIES,  ^ 

IN  GBATITUDE  FOB  HIS  PUBLIC  SEBVICES, 

THIS  TABLET  IS  EBECTED  BY  SUBVIVING  FBIENDS, 

WHO  AS  TBULY  APPBECIATE  HIS  MEBITS  AS  THEY  LAMENT  HIS  LOSS. 

HE  DIED   10™  DBCBMBBB   1 82 1 
AGED  38  YEARS. 

W.  PISTELL. 
NBtr  ROAD.  LONDON, 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  the  S.  wall. 

On  a  small  brass,  5f  in.  high,  by  I  ft.  4J  in.  long, 
the  old  door-plate  reversed : — 

GEORGE   HICKMAN, 

THIRD  SON    OF  WILLIAM   AND  ANN  HICKMAN, 

LATK  OF  THIS  TOWN 

SURGEON 

▲ITD  FORMERLY  MANT  TIAR8 

▲8SI8TAKT  StmOBOir  TO  THK  R0TAL'rE0IMK17T  OF  HORSI  GUARDS  BLUK, 

WITH  WHIOH  RROIMRKT  HI  8ERYBD  IN  PORTUGAL,  8PAIH  AND  FRAKCK  IH  THI  PBHIITBUT.AR  WAR 

DIED  95^  OCTOBER,  1861.     AGED  74  TBABS. 

Near  the  W.  end  of  S.  Wall,  on  a  plain  white  marble 
slab : — 
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To  the  Memory  of 

Thomas   Langley   Efq. 

who   died   September  3*:**   1801 

Aged  68  Years. 


Alfo    of 
M?   Mary  Langley  his  Wife, 
who  died  September  19*^  1802. 


And  alfo 

The  Rev4  Thomas  Langley 

their  fon,  who  died  July  30'.*^  1801 

Aged  32  Years. 

HE  WAS  AUTHOR  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

HUNDRED  OF  DESBOROUGH  AND 

DEANERY' OF  WYCOMBE. 

[In  the  old  Church,  on  the  N.  wall. 


On  a  plain  marble  slab  : — 

Arms :  Gules,  2  bendlets  wavy  or.  Crest :  Oat  of  a 
mural  crown  a  hand  and  arm,  couped  at  the  elbow,  habited 
gules,  billety  or,  cuffed  argent,  tiie  hand  proper,  holding 
a  battle-axe  of  the  last.  This  blazon  is  according  to 
Barke's  General  Armory,  l'^78,  but  the  coat  and  crest  are 
at  present  incorrectly  painted,  perhaps  dating  from  the 
building  of  the  present  church ;  and  the  sleeve  is  shown 
in  relief  (under  its  present  uniform  blue  paint)  as  seme 
of  fusils,  instead  of  billety. 

George  Bruere  (or  Brewer),  Esq.,  was  M.P.  for  this 
borough,  9  and  12  Anne,  and  1  George  I.  He  died  about 
1733,  and  was  buried  in  the  ''Impropriators'  Chancel,^' 
or  ''Lady  ChapeP'  (a  south  aisle  to  the  chancel,  of 
Perpendicular  date).*  He  was  the  owner  of  a  Faculty 
Pew  having  a  private  door  which  cut  into  a  window  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  church,  shown  in  the  plan  in  Rkcobds,  VI. 
facing  p.  326.  His  grandson  William,  of  Ashtead,  SuiToy, 
had  a  new  grant,  altering  the  arms,  in  1808. 

*  Church  Bells  of  Bucks,  p.  465. 
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Below  is : — 

Audis  Vicini  fluminis  Planctus, 

Vides  et  noftras  Lachrymas  Lugentis, 

Guttas  abfterge,  caufam  cognofces 

Maeftiffimam,  Viator. 

Hie  infra  tumulo  perbrevi  dormiunt, 

Georgij  Bruere  Armigeri. 

Hujus  Municipij  Comitijs  Regni  Senatoris 

et  Fredifuedae  flatris  Amantifiimae  Filioli 

quatuor,  infantes,  infontes,  Beatiffimi, 

Talium  enim  eft  Regnum  Dei. 

Quorum  capita  attingit  Morris  frater,  Summae 

Spei  Juvenis,  Honefta  de  Harrow  Super  Montero 

Scholi  ingenuas  artes  feliciter  edoctus, 

Modeftia,  Virtute  et  Pietate  plufquam  puerili 

Excultus,  et  Academiae  Maturus:    Qui  Parentibus, 

Cognatis,   Praeceptoribus,  omnibufq^  Notis  ingens 

Sui   Defiderium  moriens  reliquit. 

Natus  eft  Martis  5?  /704. 

Calculi  doloribus  Liberatus  eft  pia  Morte 

Aprilis  26.  772/. 

Effulgeat  in  fervis  tuis  opus  tuum,  O  Domine, 

Gloriaq^  tua  in  filijs  eorum  appareat. 

[In  the  old  Church,  in  the  "  Parish  "  Chancel. 

Under  the  last,  a  plain  white  marble  nlab;  a  coiled 
snake  on  pediment : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Mi:  George   M^Lane. 

Son  of  John  and  Frediswed  MS  Lane, 

of  Upper  Mary-U-bone  Street^  Portland  Piace^ 

who  departed  this  Life  the  t^^"  Day  of  Auguft  1805. 

Aged  27  Years. 

" / know  that  my  I^edeembr  liveth'' 

Frediswed  M^  Lane, 

DIED  JANUARY    l6S    1816,   AGED    78   YEARS. 

John  M9Lane, 

DIED   OCTOBER   29?    1823,    AGED   86   YEARS. 
ALSO   ONE   DAUGHTER   AND  TWO   SONS. 

[In  the  old  Church,  in  the  "  Parish  "  Chancel. 
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On  a  plain  marble  slab,  high  up,  above  the  former 
gallery : — 

8ACBED     TO     THE     MEMORY     OF 

THE    REV?    HENRY    HIGGINSON,    M.A. 

CHAPLAIN     TO     THE     EAST     INDIA     COMPANY, 

AND     MINISTER    Or     POPLAR    CHAPEL, 

WHO     DEPARTED     THIS     LIFE     FEBRUARY     S"^"    1848, 

IN    THE     S;*^"    YEAR     OF     HIS     AOE. 

*'I  HBABD  A  VOICE  FROM  HEAVEN  SATING  UNTO  MB, 
WRITE,  BLB88BD  ABE  THE  DEAD  WHICH  DIE  IN  THE  LORD 
FBOM  HENCEFORTH  :  TEA,  8AITH  THE  8PIBIT,  THAT  THBT 
MAT  BEST  FBOM  THEIB  LABOUBS  ;  AND  THEIR  WOBKS  DO 
FOLLOW  THEM."  r«V.  XIT.  13. 

A.  tall,  obelisk-shaped  monument  of  Purbeck  (?) ;  near 
the  apex,  on  a  shield  argent,  a  bend  engrailed  sable, 
plain-cottised  of  the  last.  Crest :  a  snake  sable  rising 
from  a  mural  crown  or;  on  a  crest- wreath  sable  and 
argent.  On  the  lower  half  of  the  obelisk  a  large  ui*n,  on 
the  base  of  which  is : — 

JOHANES 

Cleoburey, 

S.T.P. 

Heu  quam  fpectatum  contihet  Urna  Virum  ! 

On  a  white  marble  slab  inlaid  on  the  plinth  :-^ 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  John  Cleoburev,  A.M. 
Vicar  of  Abiugdon  &  Medmenham  J. P.  died  Aug't  1800  Aged  5/. 
His  words,  were  words  of  Wifdom  ;  His  actions  Juft  and  generous. 

John  Cleoburey  D.D*  died  Aug'?  14,  1801  Aged  83  Y? 

Learned  in  every  ufeful  branch,  of  divine  or  human  knowledge, 

LHI  Years  the  pious,  practical  Minifter  of  this  Church. 

XL  Years,  an  active  upright  Magiftrate  for  this  County. 

Ever  ftudioufly  promoting  the  honour  of  GoD, 

And  the  peace,  and  comfort  of  his  Neighbours. 


That  facred  path  ;  which  upright  Enoch  trode  ; 
They  ftrove  to  tread,  it  was  the  road  to  GOD.    Gen.  5.  32, 
Go  and  do  Thou,  likewife.     Luke  10.  37. 

[In  the  old  Church,  in  the  Baptistry. 
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On  a  plain  white  marble  slab : — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
MARTHA, 

WIDOW  OP  ALEXANDER  HIO6IN60N,  KSQ»» 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE 

ON  THE  9™  DAY  OF  AUGUST,   184O, 

IN  THE  86T"  TEAR  OF  HER  AGE, 

'•  THOU   BHALT  COMB  TO  THY  GRAVE  IN  A  FULL  AGE  ; 
LIKE  AS  A  SHOCK  OF  CORN  COMETH   IN,  IN   HIS  SEASON." 

JOB  V— 16. 

*'IF  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  JESUS  DIED  AND  ROSE  AGAIN; 
EVEN  80  THEM  ALSO  WHICH  SLEEP  IN  JESUS,  WILL  GOD 
BRING  WITH   HIM." 

1ST  TIIESSALONIANS.    IV— 14. 

H.  HOPPBB. 

LONDON. 

Under  the  last,  on  a  Carrara  marble  slab,  with  black 
"Columns : — 

Arms :  Argent,  on  a  fesse  sable  3  bezants  *  (Parke). 
On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  Vert  a  chevron  or  between 
S  stags  trippant  of  the  last;  a  canton  ermine  (Green). 
Underneath  : — 

ISABELLA 

Uxor   GILBERTI     PARKE,    Arm; 

omnibus     vitae     officiis 

Summi  prudentia  fummi 

pietate  peractis,  mortem 

obiit    17    die    Novembris    1797. 

^t.    64. 

QUAM   UXOR!  SU^  CARISSIMi« 

GILBERTIIS  PARKE  Arm'    INSCRIPSIT 

HANCCE  TABULAM, 

IN   MEMORIAM  PATRIS  OPTIMI 

MCERENTES    ITERUM     INSCRIBUNT 

LIBER  I  SUPERSTITES. 

ftaius  Unno  sacro  iT2T,    Denatus  16  tnartii  iSoy. 
[In  the  old  Church,  in  the  "  Parish"  ChanceL 


*  One  of  which  is  covered  by  the  escutcheon  over  all. 
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Under  the  last^  on  a  plain  white  marble  slab^  with  inlaid 
columns : — 

Near  to  this  Place  are  depofited 

the  Remains  of 

Eleanor    Blake    Parke 

Wife  of  Thomas    Parke, 

of  Great  y antes  Street 

Bedford-Row     London,     EfqT 

and  only  Daughter  of  the  late 

Admiral  Robert  Hughes. 

who    after   a    long    and    painful    Illnefs 

died  at  Great  Marlow 

on  the  20^*>  of  September  1788, 

in  the  19^^  Year  of  her  Age. 

leaving  an  afflicted  Huf band 

and    Mother    to    lament    their    Lofs, 

and  an  Infant  Daughter 

to  emulate  her  Virtues. 

[In  the  old  Church,  in  "  Pariah  "  Chancel. 

On  a  slab  of  Purbeck  marble ;  in  brass,  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  a  large  ornate  Calvary  cross  of  blue 
enamel  bordered  with  gold,  the  letters  in  monogram 
jX2l  S  gold  on  red ;  at  foot  an  Agnus  Dei.  On  a  brass 
plate  at  the  base  : — 

S0  tire  mtxsumt  nl  a  beloiretr  stister,  (tattrenne 
<BlaikeU  Vtvnon  iratlr  plareir  ttrts  fllatr*  ISRIrose 
tztb%  0f  alms  anft  cirantte  ^  antonsst  (tirttfta 
}r0or  intrtle  bere  %\it  hras  »{4  notn  after  §eatb 
Ir0  follotn  trtr  ^  anir  a«k  Hb  &itxtvt  on  trer  ftml 

On  either  side  of  the  stem  of  the  cross^  just  above  the 
Agnas,  in  enamel,  are  the  following : — 

On  the  dexter  side,  within  a  circle  gules,  bearing 
the  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath — @rta  Xuncta  JLxi 
XSCno — a  shield  Sable,  a  lion  passant  ermine;  in  chief  a 
Trafalgar  medal  or,  suspended  by  a  ribbon  striped  azure 
and  argent,  between  two  scaling-ladders  argent ;  in  base 
a  sword  of  honour,  proper,  the  hilt  to  the  sinister. 

13 
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On  the  sinister  side^  in  a  lozenge  gules,  ornamented 
or,  the  letter  jSl  above  a  shield  party  per  pale:  the 
dexter  side  as  the  last;  the  sinister  side,  qaarterly^ 
i.  and  iv.,  Sable,  a  chevron  argent,  between  3  stag's  scalps 
with  attires,  argent  (Cocks) ;  ii..  Vert,  a  fesse  dancett^ 
ermine  (Sofhers) ;  iii.,  Argent,  on  a  bend  azare  3  pheons 
or  (Thistlethwayte). 

On  a  border  having  the  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists 
at  the  angles,  with  their  names  on  scrolls  : 

»i«  ^amt  iKargaretta  j$ara(r  jKorris 

irau0trt£r  of  Strmnaa  S^ommtvs  Cocks  ontr  ^mu  bis  Intfe  a 
[ieaxQhttx  of  ^le-ranl)er  tEirtBtlctlrtoAtite 

hntrotn  of  Vtre  ^Irnnral    j$tr   Jfanus  |9.ixoU  ^orria  a 

[^ntjjlrt  dDotmnanlrer  of  tht  fiatlr 

Jui  ibV^  Jan :  in  tJjt  year  of  our  (Soir  m  icaxlti 

On  a  plain  white  marble  slab,  below  a  recumbent 
cross  in  glory: — 

SACRED     TO     THE     MEMORY     OF 

Vice  Admiral  Sir  James  Nicoll  Morris,  K  .  C.  B  ., 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  AT  HIS  RESIDENCE,  THAMES  BAKE,  GREAT  MARLOW, 

THE  16T"  OF  APRy:.   1830,  AGED  66  TEARS. 

HE  WAS  A  SINCERE  CHRISTIAN   IN  HIS  BELIEF  AND  PRACTICE, 

BOTH  BEING  ALIKE  DISTINGUISHED  BY  A  SIMPLICITY  AND  SINGLENESS  OF  HEART 

FOR  WHICH  HE  WAS  REMARKABLE. 

HIS  BENEriCENCE  WAS    OF  THAT  SORT  WHICH   IS  FELT  RATHER  THAN   BKEN  : 

HE  WAS  A  FIRM   AND  ZEALOUS  FRIEND. 

AND   IN  THE  VARIOUS  RELATIONS  OF  LIFE  MOST  EXEMPLARY  ; 

WHILST  HIS  STRICT  SENSE  OF  HONOUR  IN  THE  DISCHARGE  OF  HIS  :^EVBI:AL 

DUTIES  RENDERED   HIM   UNIVERSALLY 

RESPECTED.— ESTEEMED.—  AND  REGRETTED. 

HE    MARRIED    IN    1802    MARGARETTA    SARAH, 

DAUGHTER    OF    THOMAS    SOMERS    COCKS    ESQ>* 

WHO    ERECTS    THIS    TABLET    TO    RECORD    HIS    WORTH, 

AND    HER    SUBMISSIVE    BUT    UNFEIGNED    GRIEF. 

'*AND  NOW  LORD   WHAT  IS  MY  HOPE;    TRULY  MY  HOPE  IS  EVEN  IN  THKK.'' 

PSALM  39.  y.  8. 

TBRNOL'TH.  8C.  PIMLICO,  LONDOK. 
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On  a  small  brass,  with  border  : — 

+ 

In  lab'tng  tnetmnrQ  of 

JlrcbUiaU  (BtrinarlK  iKttrraQ, 

tbirtr  son  of  floirerufe  anir  ^wsb  iKaciunjte, 

|^a{itisttr  ht  tlris  Ctmrcft. 

I^ont  at  CcUenunroft,  |nl(  Id,  189^. 

itdl  ^ar£|T  15,  ie9«. 

QSittjout  fault 
Mm  t(^c  ti)ron<  of  ffioli. 

On  a  Parbeok  marble  slab,  in  brass,  a  Calvary  cross 
fleorett6e  ornamented  with  a  wavy  line  azare ;  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  arms  the  sacred  monogram  i^g  on  a 
quatrefoil  gales.   On  a  scroll  entwined  on  the  lower  arm  : — 

•f  ®  JUttwcb  treat  not  hnt(r  bs  after  obr  stns* 

On  the  sinister  side  a  female  figure  kneeling,  hands 
raised  in  prayer;  with  coif,  tippet,  and  long  sleeves. 
Underneath : — 

So  tire  ntenunr;  of  Catlrertne  (Blaitell  tfemon  of  Strsntes 

[fSank  in  tlrts  tohm  fanftohi 

of  lames  (BlaieU  Bemon  anir  trabgtrter  of  SbmnaB  ii^onters 

[€otit3i  anir  ^nne 

Irts  toife  a  iraiigbter  of  ^lesanlrer  SfrtstlettrtnaQte  +  Jtelt 

[x  fib.  nxbtuxUb  +  +  + 

The  two  brasses  to  my  great-aunts  (Lady  Morris  and 
Mrs.  Vernon)  were  designed  by  my  late  uncle,  Mr. 
Reginald  Thistlethwayte  Cocks,  and,  though  the  work  of 
an  amateur,  are,  I  make  bold  to  say,  by  far  the  best 
modem  brasses  I  know  of.  Sir  James  Morris  (then 
Captain)  commanded  the  Colosmis  at  Trafalgar ;  and 
Maria  Cocks,  a  sister  of  Lady  Morris,  married  Captain 
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afterwards  Admiral)  Sir  William  Hargood,  K.C.B.,  who 
commanded  the  Belleisle  in  that  action. 

On  a  plain  white  marble  slab  : — 

SACRBD  TO  THE  MBMORY  OF 

JOHN    HONE    ESQ^' 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE  THE  7^"  DAT  OF  DECEMBER,  1824. 

AGED  32  YKAR9. 

HE  P0B8EBSED   IN  AN  EMINENT  DEGREE,   EVERY   SOCIAL  VIRTUE, 

AND  HIS  EXEMPLARY  CONDUCT  IN  ALL  THE  RELATIONS  OF  LIFE, 

ENDEARED  HIM  TO  HIS  FRIENDS,  OBTAINED  HIM  THE  ESTEEM  AND  E18PECT 

OF  A  NUMEROUS  CIRCLE  OF  ACQUAINTANCE, 

AND  BENDERS  HIS  LOSS  IRREPERABLE  TO  HIS  SURYIYING  FRIENDS. 

ALSO  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF   SUSANNA  ELDER  DAUGHTER  OF 

THE  ABOVE  JOHN  HONE  ESQ^^s  and  SUSANNA  his  wife 

WHO  DIED  AT  PARIS  NOV*   21ST   1844,  AGED  21   YEARS. 

"  FATHER  INTO  THY  HANDS    I   COMMEND   MY  SPIRIT  "— ST  LUKE  XXIII — iB, 

ALSO  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  SUSANNA,  WIDOW  OF  THE  ABOVE 

AND  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  REVi>  STEPHEN  GAGE,  VICAR  OF  BISHAM, 

WHO  CLOSED  HER  LONG  WIDOWHOOD  AT  TUNBRIDGE  WELT<S, 

FEBr   18Ii?  1869,  AGED  71   YEARS. 

Below,  a  serpent  forming  a  circle,  with  tail  in  moath, 
emblematic  of  eternity. 

[In  the  old  Church,  the  first  portion  of  this 
monument  was  in  the  Vestry. 

On  a  plain  white  marble  slab : — 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

MARIA, 

THIRD  DAUGHTER  OF 

THE  RBVP    GILES  HAWORTH  AND  MARIA  PEEL, 

OF  INCE,  CHESHIRE, 

WHO,  AFTER  A  PROTRACTED  ILLNESS, 

WHICH  SHE  BOBS  WITH  THE  MOST  PIOUS  FORTITUDE, 

CLOSED  HER  BLAMELESS  LIFE  MARCH  2S^  1834, 

AGED  26  YEARS. 
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On  a  plain  white  marble  slab  : — 

IN  HElfOBT  OF 

THE   REVP    G.    H.    PEEL, 

LATB  OF  THE  OBOTTO,  BASILDON,  BBBKS, 

FOBMBBLT  INCUMBENT  OF  INCB,  CHE8HIBB, 

WHO  DIED  AT  QBE  AT  MABLOW, 

DBCEMBEB  23^^  1854, 

AOED  76  TEAB8. 

ALSO  OF   MARIA,    HIS  WIFE, 

WHO  DEPABTED  THIS  LIFE  NOVEMBEB  13^"  1949^ 

AOBD  67  TEABS. 

T.  OAJTPIN 

RBQSIIT  BT.  LONDOM. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  E.  wall  of  the  S.  aisle,  on  a 
white  marble  slab,  sarmounted  by  an  open  Bible  and  a 
recnmbent  cross ;  on  either  side  an  angel : — 

IN   MEMORY   OF 

THOMAS    WETHERED    ESQ^ 

WHO   DIED   SEPTEMBER  7^^   1849,   AOED   88  TEARS; 

LEAVING   TO   HIS   SORROWING  WIDOW, 

AFTER   61    YEARS    OF  HAPPY  WEDDED   LIFE, 

THE   BLESBBD    HOPE   OF   RE-DNION   IN   HEAVEN; 

AND   TO    HIS   DBSCENDANIS 

AN   BZAMPLE  TO   REVERE  AND  TO   EMULATE. 

''THB  LORD  KNOWETH  THE  DATS  OF  THE  UPBIGHT  : 
AND  THBIB  INHBBITANCB  SHALL  BE  FOB  EVEB/'     F8.  87—^     18. 

ALSO  OF   SARAH,    HIS  WIDOW, 
WHO   DIED  JUNE    8™    1856,   AGED   88   YBAR8. 

"  THOU  ART  THE  GOD  OF  MY  SALVATION  :   IN  THEE 
HATH  BEEN  MY  HOPE  ALL  THE  DAY  LONG."     PS.  25— V.  4. 

On  a  plain  white  marble  slab;  on  either  side  a 
draped  figure  with  the  emblems  of  Faith  and  Hope 
respectively ; — 

OWEN  WETHERED,   ESQ¥, 

OF  REMNANTZ,  IN  THIS  PARISH, 

ELDEST   SURVIVING   SON   OF 

THOMAS  WETHERED,  ESQ^,  OF  RBMNANTZ,  AND  SARAH,  HIS  WIFE; 

BORN   MAY   25^."    1798,    DIED   MAY    27^     1862. 

"  WEAT  DOTH  TMK  LORD  RRQVIRE  OF  THEE  BUT  TO  DO  JUSTLY^ 
AND  TO  LOVE  MERCY,  AXD  TO   WALK  HUMBLY  WITH  THY  OOD," 

HICAH  YI— & 
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AX80   ANNE,    HI8   WIPE, 
SECOND  DAUOHTEB   OF  THE   BET:    GILES.    H  AND   MARIA   PEEL, 

BOBN   JAN.    21*.^  1807,   DIED   FEB.    2".°    1881. 
''  HEM  CHILDRSy  ARISE  UP  AND  CALL  HER  BLESSED." — ^PBOT.  XXZI.  28. 

On  a  plain  white  marble  slab  (now  oyer  the  E.  door)  :-^ 
SACRBD  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

THOMAS    WETHERED, 

ELDEST  SON  OF  THOMAS  AND  SARAH  WETHERED,  OF  GREAT  MARLOW 

BORN  28.  APRIL  1789:    DIED  9.  JULY  1815. 

SUDDENLY  CALLED  IN  THE  VIGOUR  OF  YOUTH  AND  HEALTH 

FROM  THE  FOND  BOSOM  OF  DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS; 

[LIFE  AND  DEATH, 
HE  HAS  LEFT  TO  HIS   AFFLICTED   RELATIVES   AND   FRIENDS,  IN   HIS 

A  FIRM  GROUND  FOR  HUMBLE  HOPE  OF  HIS  MORE  ENDURING  FELICITY  ; 

[IMPBOVEMENT. 
AND    A    BBIGHT    EXAMPLE    FOB    THEIB    8EBI0US    IN8TBUCTI0N    AND 

[80UBGK. 
THEIB  BOBBOW  AND  THEIB  CONSOLATION  MUST  FLOW  FBOM  THE  SAME 

HIS  VIBTUB  AND  HIS  WOBTH. 

*'  I  KNOW,  O  LOBD,  THAT  THY  JUDGMENTS  ABE  BIGHT  ;  AND  THAT  THOU 
"IN  FAITHFULNESS  HAST  AFFLICTED  MB."     PSALM  119,  VEBSB  86. 

[In  the  old  Chnrch,  on  the  N.  wall. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  wall,  on  a  plain  white  marble 
slab,  snrmonnted  by  a  sheathed  sword : — 

SACRED 
TO  THE  MEMOBY  OF 

CAPTAIN    EDWARD    WETHERED, 

OF    HIS   majesty's   3^.^   REGIMENT  OF   DRAGOON   GUARDS, 

(FOUBTH  SON  OF  THOMAS  AND  SABAH  W£THEBBD,  OF  GBEAT  MABLOW,) 

WHO   DIED   DECEMBEB   24^"    1832,  AGED   81    T1AB8. 

HE  WAS  DESEBVEDLY  ESTEEMED   AND    BELOVED    IN   HIS   BEGIMSNT, 

AND  BY  ALL  WHO  KNEW  HIM. 

AND    HIS    LOSS    IS    DEEPLY    LAMENTED    BY    HIS 

AFFLICTED  FAMILY  AND  FUTENTS. 
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Under  the  last^  on  a  small,  plain  white  marble  slab^ 
surmounted  by  a  loosely  bound  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  plain 
recumbent  cross;  two  small  corbels  at  bottom,  each  in 
form  of  an  escallop  shell : — 

MARTHA    WETHERED. 

SECOND    DAUGHTER   OP 

THOMAS     AND     SARAH     WETHERED. 

BORN   NOVEMBER    15^."    1798, 

DIED  AUGUST   8^."    1867. 

"  THE  LORD   18  MY  LIGHT  AND  MT  SALVATION." 

P8.  XXVII.  VEB.  1. 

On  the  bottom  : — 

J.  S.  WK8TMAC0TT.  8C,  1868. 

Under  the  last,  on  a  plain  white  marble  slab,  with 
rounded  top;  a  shield.  Gules,  on  a  chevron  between 
B  flesh-pots  or,  as  many  mullets  of  the  first.  The  tinctures 
are  represented  by  lines  and  dots.  Crest,  a  goat's  head 
erased. 

BENBATH  A   MONUMENT 

ON  THE  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  THE  PARISH  CHURCHYARD 

LIE  THE  REMAINS  OF 

GEORGE   WETHERED 

OP  THIS   PARISH, 

SON  OF  EDWARD  AND  SUSANNAH  WETHERED 

OF  THE  PARISH  OK  PENN  IN  THIS  COUNTY. 
HE  DIED  JUNE  21,   1783,  AGED  70  YEARS 

ALSO  OF  ANN,   HIS  SECOND  WIFE, 
WHO  DIED  AUG.    27.   1794,    AGED  75  YEARS. 

ALSO  OF  SAMUEL 
(WHO  DIED  AUG.    28.    1794,   AGED  2  YEARS  AND  6  MONTHS.) 

AND  EMMA, 

.    (WHO  DIED  JULY  31.    1796.   AGED   1  YEAR) 

GRANDCHILDREN  OF  THE  ABOVE. 

AND  INFANT  SON   AND  DAUGHTER  OF 

THOMAS  AND  SARAH   WETHERED. 

OF  THIS  PARISH. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  nave,  are  four 
large  slabs  of  slate,  in  juxtaposition,  each  measaring  about 
6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  2  in.     On  the  &.W.  most  is  :— 

Here  lies  the  Body  of 

Henry    Fletcher 

of  this  Parifh  Gen^  who  departed 

this  life  the  9^  of  Nov*7  1727 :  in 

the  78'!*  Year  of  his  Age. 

He  was  a  man  of  known  Probity, 

&  extenfive  Charity,  He  lived  &  dyed 

in   the  true   Chriftian    Faith;   in 

Hope     of     the      Refurrection    to 

Life    and    Glory. 

He   had    Ifsue    by   Anne   his    Wife 

three    Daughters    of   whom 

only    one    Survived 

Q  H  PI  P. 

These  four  letters  stand  for  the  words:  "Quae  hoc 
monumentum  posuit." 

Adjoining  the  last,  on  its  N.  side  : — 

Here  Lies  the  Body  of  Anne, 
wife   of   Henry    Fletcher   of  this 
Parifh    Gen^    and    Daughter   of 
James    Sale   of   Bledlow   in   the 
County    of    Bucks    Gen*. 

She    was    a    Person    of  many 
Kxcellent    Endowments,    whose 
Genuine    Goodnefs    inclined    her 
to    think   Charitably    of   Others. 
After    a    Virtuous    Life    on    Earth, 
fhe    departed    to    an    Eternal    one 
in    Heaven   the    26*^  of   April    1722, 
in    the    74*^    year    of    Her    Age. 
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Immediately  at  foot  (i.e.  E.)  of  last  pair  are  the  second 
pair  of  slate  slabs : — 

Here  Lies  Interred  the  Body 

Of  JANE  the  Wife  of  WILLIAM   HAWES 

Of  this  parifh  Draper 

And  Daughter  of  HENRY   FLETCHER 

Of  the  fame  place  Gen*. 

She  Departed  this  Life 

June  the  iS^h  MDCCXLIX 

In  Juft  efteem  with  all  who  knew  Her 

For  good  underftanding  probity  and  Candour 

With  A  generous  friendly 

And  obliging  disposition 

For  beneficence  to  the  poor 

And  for  Exemplary  piety 

In  conftant  communion  with 

The  Church  of  England 

As  A  Teftimony  of  Her  Refpect  to  which  Church 

She  Left  ten  pounds  to  be  paid  Yearly  for  ever 

To  the  Vicar  of  this  parifh 

Upon  condition  That  he  takes  care 

That  neither  this  ftone  which  covers  Her  one  [sic]  Body 

Nor  those  ftones  Adjoining 

Which  are  Laid  upon  the  Bodies 

Of  Her  Father  and  Her  Mother 

Shall  be  at  aney  time  Disturbed  or  Removed 

The  work  of  Righteousnefs  fhall  be  peace 
And  the  effect  of  Righteousnefs  Quietnefs 
And  Afsurance  for  Ever  Isaiah  xxxii.  17. 

Here  alfo  Lyeth  the  Body  of 

M?    WiLiiAn    Hawes 

Hufband  to  the  Above  M*!^  Jane  Hawes 

Who  Died  Auguft  26'^  :  J77S 

Aged  7p. 
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Adjoining  the  la«t,  on  its  N.  side  :  — 

Under  this  ftone  Lie  the  Remains  of  MARTHA 

Wife  of  FRANCIS  HAWES  Ironmonger 

of  the  Parifh  of  f}  Botolph  Aldgate  London 

Daughter  of  MATHEW  DISNEY  Clerk 

And  Reftor  of  Blechley  in  this  County 

She  was  A  perfon  Generally  Valued  &  Efteemed 

By  those  who  had  the  Opportunity  of  Knowing  her 

And  Very  Defervedly 

As  being  A  Senfible  pious  &  Good  tempered  Woman 

Aife£lionate  to  her  Friends 

And  difposed  to  do  Kind  offices  to  All 

After  A  long  and  painfull  ilnefs  [sic] 

Which  fhe  bore  with  Chriftian  Patience  &  Refignation 

She  Calmly  Departed  into  A  Better  ftate 

The  27th  Day  of  July  1751  Aged  61. 

Alfo  the  above  Mr  Francis  Hawes 

who  Departed  this  Life  g^}^  July  ijSj 

Aged  S6 

After  a  fhort  ilnefs  [sic]  which  he  bore 

with  the  Calmnefs  and  ferenity  of  a  good  Man 

whofe  Life  had  been  well  fpent. 

Here  lieth  alfo  interred 

the  Body  of  M?  Sarah  Hawes 

(Daughter  of  the  faid  M^  Francis  Hawes) 

who  died  the  8th  of  September  1799, 

In  the  68th  Year  of  her  Age. 

The  Memory  of  the  Juft  is  blefsed. 
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On  the  base  of  fche  easternmost  colnmn  of  arcading  on 
the  north  side  (in  the  organ-loft^  behind  the  choir-stall)^ 
on  a  brass-plate : — 

faroB  ttutti  09  a  X^ttmrnal  of 

tl^e  foxt^rfttl  XZlhuBtr; 

0f  tire  >5Utr.   J.  JSL.   iSTree,  :®*®. 

for  14  Beara  "^itar  of  tln%  yPwMh 

bp  tri«  ^arwbtoiiera  1881 


On  the  base  of  the  second  colnmn  (the  1st  detached) : — 

XC(riB  MlXcIj  torn  tttsitb 

in  mentori  of 

XCbotnas  attir  SbxbHj  VLttJ^txti 

bp  tbetr  jSttrbibtitj}  %an  atib  basgbter 

^ahnreiue  tKUUam  tKetbereb  anb 
M-mt  JSopbia  MUtn  M^.:E>.   1882 


On  the  fourth  colnmn  : — 

Co  tbe  01or(  of  tioi  atib  tn  iSetnorj  of 

Baiijji^  of  Ctomu  OSetirncH  of  Ecmiuint} 
9.9.  1882 

On  the  fifth  colnmn  :-— 

{^nnc  OlBttB  Sefl  b.  1881  n.  1869. 
«|{s  prtfr  iwi  imu     eiitotH  Plotttue  JBBMfmt  h.  1842  J.  1868.     §„„  ^  D.tirtt«i  ar 
^.D.  1882  HatDOttt  Setl  nKett^mH  b.  1843  H.  1851.  Ofsm  int  {Iniu 

in  {Qrmarg  of  f^oftnt   gecl    nSltfimll  b.  1845  H.  1873.  fSBMnO, 

ffltrn  Ilouwa  OTetfjeTrt  b.  1850  n.  1876. 
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On  the  south  side,  on  a  brass  plate  on  the  parclose : — 

XTlrix  mall  Ijigetber  faritb  i^t  fobtrntnl  of 

Oft   <Sr(^0ir  hias  flaui   httt  as    a  XSUmoriai 

0f  tire  faxtbM  nthdatr;  of 

^Titrate  of  t{rts  :PanB(r.  ^bo  iiti  Zatt:  21,  1870. 

On  three  sides  of  the  octagonal  base  of  the  second 
column  (the  1st  detached) : — 

Ui^e  thio  .M.Tt\fst      of  tolrtcir  tin^  is  t\ft  central  ^SToIumii 
.    hiere  erecteir                Ji^^'iB^^  i88i.  tti  tnemorif  of 

^toin  anb  .^nm  Sieit%nb 

bj  tlrexr  ©"IrUirett 

On  the  fourth  column : — 

€a  t^e   ^lorB  oi  ^ob 
anb  in  ^^entot|f  of 

t(riB  nxclf  inas  erertell  b^  tbetr  ©Tlrilbten 
Ji.3S>.   1882. 

On  the  fifth  column  : — 

XTo  the  ©lorj  of  «oi, 
Xllris  J^rcir  inaa  erecteb  b;   ©'U^a  hribohi  of 

:Benjamin  .^thinBon,  ®biit   1867. 

TLo  btB  mentor;  anb  to  tbat  of  bi>  ^onstn 

WiUiani  JanteB   JitkinBon,  ©biit   1849. 
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On  a  brats  scroll  under  the  N.B,  window  in  the  chancel : — 

in  meimnrp  0f  :P>maral  Henitrick  M^  ^oloml  M:^i:  69** 
TSltipmsKt,  tnho  iizi  at  fEiabxas  ^Slsxth  5^.^  ^^^3  XTlriB  tot]tb0ht 
is  txtettb  b^  Itu  farife:  also  In  mentor;  of  iSlor;  Sofina  ttretr 
onlQ  chUb  foho  iiti  XSlorcb  3!^  1^63. 

[The  N.W.  window  was  given  by  Sir  W.  R.  Clayton,  Bart., 
and  contains  his  arms,  but  no  inscription. 

On  the  glass  of  the  E.  window : — 

€a  tf^e  triors  of  Son  HtiH  in  HSectionaU  iofio  tnttttn  into  test  at  ViaHasvl  ^tnUee 

mcmoTS  of  Koiint  filUman.  9.D.  fSist^  xtt.  fl.B.  mtfccdxxbj.^N^^^i^i''^ 

[In  the  central  light  his  coat  of  arms. 

On  a  brass  scroll  under  the  S.E.  window  in  the  chancel : — 

Uo  tlye   ©lorjf   nf    ©ni— :E>c6u:ttteir   bj  ©'irttb  Mttiftvtb   in 

mentor;   of    ber    (mabanb    ^Biobert    )]9^eel  IBKetbereb,    inbo    i^ieb 

>^ob:  2,  1873,  attb  of  llntberitu  JSo]rbie  tbeir  onl;  cbilb.  tobo 
bieb  .^L^iril  24,   1872. 

Under  the  S.W.  window : — 

XTo  tbe  ©lorj  of  ©ob— ,^ebirateb  b;  •^nne  Wetbtreb. 
M^^IS^^  1876  in  memor;  of  ber  fibe  cbilbren.  .^nne  XXlaria 
:Peel— erbtoarb  Mlottnte  tKetbereb— Katoortb  ^ttl 
Wetbereb— Robert  ^ttl  IKetbereb.  anb  jSlar;  ^omsa 
Wetbereb. 

On  the  glass  of  the  E.  window  in  the  S.  aisle  (over  the  door) : — 

Uo  tht  (Slot;  of  (Bob  ererteb  ^.^.  tS9S 

in  numot;  of  ICobrrettce  HKta  18Ketbtreb 

bom  ier.  ^S,  1810  bieb  |nne  10,  1890. 

On  the  glass  of  the  third  window  from  the  east,  on  S.  side  : — 

XLo  tbe  glotQ  ot  &oi,  anb   in  mentor;  of  ^iottel  ©"barles 
:B>nimmonb,  a3>ieb  iSlarcb  5^  1891,  ageb  27. 
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The  following  benefactions  were  recorded  in  the  old 
Church  :— 

On  the  N.  gallery : 

JN2  CLAVERING.  Esq? 

Formerly  one  of  the  Representatives 

in  Parliament  for  this  Borough, 

Gave  a  Fire  Engine  for  the  use 

of  this  town  and  Parish. 


[Repeated  with  eUght  verbal  alterations,  on  the 
S.  gallery  of  the  present  Church. 

HENX    PENDLETON. 

Gave  20"/-  p  ann?  to  the 
Minister  and  Churchwardens  for  the 
use  of  20  Poor  people  in  this  Town 
and  Parish. 

[Repeated  with  slight  verbal  alterations,  on  the 
S.  gallery  of  the  present  Church. 

AGNES    FRYAR. 

of  Little  Marlow,  did  by  her  will,  161 5.  bequeath  to  the 
Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  this  place,  ao  Shillings  to  be 
yearly  distributed  to  20  of  the  poorest  women  dwelling  in  the 
Town  of  G!  Marlow. 

[Repeated  with  slight  verbal  alterations,  on  the 
S.  gallery  of  the  present  Church. 

RICHARD   DAVENPORT.  EsQ« 

did  by  Will  charge  his  Estates  in  G'  Marlow  with  j£^,  p' 
annum,  to  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  in  trust  (every 
Christmas)  to  be  paid  to  Five  Widows,  who  have  not  receiv'd 
relief  from  the  Poor  rates  and  distressed  with  helplefs  families, 
1798. 
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On  the  S.  gallery  : — 

The  Minister  and  Churchwardens 
of  this  place  in  the  year  1675  did  purchase  of  the  Hon*?*  W. 
Pagett  son  &  heir  apparent  to  the  then  Lord  Pagett,  certain 
lands  caird  Martins  Close  &  three  Acres  in  the  Hamm  Field 
for  '35-;^  for  the  use^of  the  poor  which  Lands  are  now  lett  at 
the  improved  rent  of  1 1    „   5  p'  Ann? 

Repeated  on  the  N.  gallery  of  the  present  Chnrch, 


as 


The  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  this  Parish 
A.D.  1677,  purchased  Martins  Close  and  3  acres 
in  the  Ham  Field  for  the  use  of  the  Poor. 


One  Annuity  of  lOjC  purchased  by  Sir  W'"  Willoughby  and 
others  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  this  place  16 13  payable  out  of 
an  Estate  in  Turville  (late  in  possession  of  Jn?  Janes)  at  Lady 
Day  &  Mich*  Day  in  every  year  in  the  North  Porch  of  this 
Church  under  the  penalty  of  '3^,  4  per  day  as  long  as  the  same 
shall  remain  unpaid  after  demand 


[Repeated^  condensed^  on  the  N.  gallery 
of  the  present  Church. 


MBS  JANE  HAWES 
late  of  this  Town,  did  by  her  will  give  to  the  Vicar  of  this 
Parish  for  the  time  being,  the  sum  of  10  Pound,  to  be  paid 
annually  out  of  Clay  Lane  Estate  to  the  Vicar  for  ever,  on 
condition  that  he  takes  care  that  neither  her  Own  Grave  Stone 
and  the  Grave  Stones  of  her  Father  and  Mother  shall  be  at  any 
time  disturbed  or  remov'd.  The  payment  being  refused  it  was 
contested  but  confirmed  by  Chancery,  at  the  suit  of  the 
Rev<?D.  Cleobury,  Vicar. 


[Repeated  on  the  N.  gallery  of  the 
nreaent  Charoh. 


present  Church 
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JNo    ROTHERAH,   Esq? 

gave  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Pounds 
for  the  use  of  the  Poor  of  this  Place. 

[Repeated  with  verbal  alterations^  on  the  N.  gallery 
of  the  present  Church. 


M?s    SARAH    HAWKS, 

late  of  this  Parish  did  by  her  will  give  to  M^  Tho*  Ernes 
and  M.  John  Hone  and  to  the  survivors  of  them  the  sum  of 
One  Hundred  Pounds  in  the  s  ^  O  consols  du-ecting  the 
interest  of  it  to  be  expended  every  Christmas  in  Shoes  and 
Stockings  and  to  be  distributed  among  those  Children  who 
most  regularly  attend  the  Sunday  Schools  at  Marlow,  or  among 
those  whom  they  think  most  deserving. 

[Repeated  with  verbal  alterations,  and  additiou  of 
the  date  1790,  on  the  N.  gallery  of  the 
present  Church. 


Copy  Green  Farm  from  30  to  42  ;^  r  Ann.  improved  Rent 
was  the  generous  donation  of  W*"  &  Benj.  Loftin  Esq'*  To 
the  Vicar  and  Trustees  in  this  parish  to  apprentice  out  poor 
Children. 

[Repeated  with  slight  verbal  alterations,  on  the 
N.  gallery  of  the  present  Church. 


The  Yearly  Produce  of  100  jC  Stock  Reduced  3  r  C 
Annuities  was  given  in  his  life  time  by  the  Rev*?  Dr.  Cleobury, 
Vicar,  to  buy  good  Welch  Flannel  Waistcoats  or  Bed  Gowns. 
Old  Labourers  in  Husbandry  or  poor  Lying-in  Women  to  have 
the  preference. 

Repeated  on  the  S.  G-allery  of  the  present  Charch, 

The  Rev^  John  Cleoburey  D.D.  Vicar  of  Great  Marlow  gave 
to  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  this  parish  ;^ioo. 
Stock,  £$  per  cent  Reduced,  the  Interest  to  be  given  at  Xmas 
in  good  Welsh  Flannel  Waistcoats  and  Bed  Gowns  to  old 
Labourers  in  Husbandry  and  poor  women. 


as 
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On  the  W.  Gallery  :— 

S?  MYLES  HOBART,  K^ 
of  Harleyford»  in  this  parish  having,  in  his  life  time  declared 
his  good  intentions  towards  the  poor  of  this  place,  which  by  a 
sudden  and  untimely  Death,  he  was  prevented  from  putting 
into  execution.  ;^i5o  was  decreed  to  be  paid  out  of  his 
personal  Estate  for  their  use  and  benefit. 


[Repeated  on  the  N.  gallery  of  the 
nrpsATit  fJhurch. 


present  Church 


JOHN  BRINK  HURST 
of  Lane  End  in  this  Parish  Gent^  did  in  his  Lifetime  found 
and  endow  the  Four  Alms  Houses  in  Oxford  Lane  for  Four 
poor  People  above  the  age  of  Sixty  Years  with  Five  Shillings  r 
Quarter  to  be  paid  to  each  person  in  the  Church  on  the  Fridays 
after  Candlemas  day,  May  day,  Lammas  day  and  Allhallows ; 
the  improved  rents  of  this  Estate  amount  to  tg£  r  Annum. 

[Repeated,  condensed,  on  the  S.  gallery 
of  the  preseat  Church. 


WILLIAM  DREW 
A  Native  of  this  place  but  late  of  London,  Grocer,  did  by  his 
will  bequeath  one  Annuity  of  ;^2o.  towards  maintaining  a 
sufficient  and  able  Preacher  to  lecture  or  preach  on  Tuesday 
or  Thursday  weekly  throughout  the  Year.  He  did  likewise 
bequeath  to  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,  one  annuity  of  ;^io  payable  out  of  his  Estate  in 
Islington,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

[Repeated  with  some  verbal  alterations,  on  the  N. 
gallery  of  the  present  Church,  where  the  £10 
annuity  was  stated  to  be  '^  for  the  Apprenticeing 
of  poor  Children  out  of  this  Parish/' 

U 
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THOMAS   DREW 

of  this  place,  Gent^  did  by  his  will  165 1.  bequeath  Five  pounds 
a  Year  towards  repairing  this  Church,  payable  on  Easter 
Tuesday  in  every  year  out  of  the  Lands  and  Houses  in  this 
place  which  he  left  to  Sam'-  Lynn.  He  likewise  gave  four 
Doz?  of  Bread  to  be  given  to  the  Poor  by  the  Overseers  every 
Month  day  payable  out  of  the  same  Estate. 

He  likewise  gave  Four  Pounds  a  year  towards  repairing 
G*  Marlow  Bridge  payable  out  of  the  Estate  in  this  place 
which  he  left  to  lohn  Norbury. 

[The  paragraph  concerning  the  Bread  was  repeated,  with 
verbal  alterations,  on  the  S.  gallery  of  the  present 
Church ;  "  every  month  day  '*  was  altered  to  '^  every 
fourth  Sunday." 


WILLIAM   WILLOUGHBY 

of  Noneaton,  in  the  County  of  Warwick,  Gent"  did  by  his  will 
1587  give  to  his  son  Gilbert  all  his  Lands,  Tenements  &c.  in 
the  County  of  Nottingham,  upon  Condition  that  he  or  his 
heirs  for  ever  should  deliver  yearly  upon  Whit  Sunday  about 
8  O'clock  in  the  Morning  unto  Four  poor  aged,  weak,  and 
needy  people.  Four  Frize  Gowns  ready  made  about  the 
price  of  10/-  a  piece.  And  unto  Six  Men  of  honest  occu- 
pation or  husbandry  One  pound  a  piece  of  current  money ; 
the  said  persons  to  be  Inhabitants  of  G'-  Marlow,  Noneaton, 
and  three  other  parishes  in  the  County  of  Nottingham  suc- 
cessively, And  to  a  learned  Preacher  of  the  said  respective 
Parishes  to  instruct  the  people  on  that  day —  5    3 — 

[Repeated,  condensed,  on  the  N.  gallery  of  present 
Church,  where  the  benefactions  are  described  as 
due  to  this  parish  ''on  Whitsunday  in  every  fifth 
year/' 
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Sir  William  Borlase  the  Eider  of  Bockmer  in  this 
-County,  Knight,  did  in  his  life  time  Found  &  Endow  the 
Free  School  with  a  Salary  of  la^^  ^  Annum,  besides  the 
School  House  for  a  Master  to  teach  Twenty-four  such  poor 
Children  whose  parents  or  Friends  are  not  able  to  maintain 
them  at  School  to  read,  write,  and  cast  Accounts,  As  also 
Forty  Shillings  a  piece  towards  binding  them  Apprentices  to 
some  trades.  He  also  ordered  Two  Reams  of  Paper  with 
Psalters,  Primers  and  New  Testaments  to  be  allow'd  yearly  to 
the  said  poor  Children.  He  likewise  gave  the  Bam  Orchard 
and  House  adjoining  to  the  Free  School  House  to  be  employed 
as  a  workhouse  or  house  of  correction  for  the  use  of  the 
Parishes  of  G*.  Marlow,  Little  Marlow,  and  Medmenham  with 
a  salary  of  6  or  8  pounds  r  annum  to  a  person  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Feoffees  to  teach  Twenty  four  Women 
Children  of  the  Borough  of  G*.  Harlow,  only  to  knit,  spin  and 
make  Bone  Lace :  which  Children  are  to  be  put  to  him  by  the 
Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  G*.  riarlow. 
These  lands  &  tenements  are  in  the  Parish  of  G*.  Marlow,  &  in 
Bix  &  Bix  Gibwin  in  the  County  of  Oxon,  and  are  of  or  about 
the  improved  Yearly  rent  of  ;^42  :  13  :  o  r  annum. 

[Repeated,  condensed,  on  the  S.  gallery  of 
the  present  Church. 


The  following  additional  records  of  benefactions  were 
on  the  gallery  of  the  present  Church  : — 

On  the  W.  gallery : — 

There  are  two  Closes  or  pieces  of  Land  called  Bcrwicks, 
belonging  to  this  Parish,  lying  on  the  East  side  of  Dean  Lane, 
and  on  part  of  which  Land  the  Parish  Workhouse  is  Built 
Also,  Three  Acres  of  Land  within  the  Pasture  in  the  Common 
Field  near  to  Latch  Pool,  now  in  the  Occupation  of  Ia«  Deane, 
Esqf:  And  also  a  Plot  of  Ground  on  which  a  Cottage 
formerly  stood,  on  the  South  side  of  West  Street,  &  adjoining 
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to  Remnants,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Tho«  Wethered  Esqy 
Likewise  a  Tenement  on  the  South  side  of  West  Street,  near 
the  Market  Place,  now  in  the  occupation  of  lames  Sawyer, 
Baker.  Also,  Three  Tenemt!  adjoining  each  other  on  the 
South  side  of  Spittle  Street  near  the  Grey  Hound  Inn.  And,, 
also  Four  Almshouses  in  Dean  Street,  near  the  Gravel  Pit^ 
but  When,  or  by  Whom,  these  Charities  were  given  to  the 
Poor,  is  not  known. 


On  the  S.  gallery : — 

Thomas  Wethered  the  Younger  who  died  July  9^  i8i5r 
desired  that  the  rents  of  his  Two  Cottages  in  Potlands,  should 
be  given  to  the  poor  of  this  Parish,  in  lieu  thereof,  and  to 
secure  the  said  Charity  his  Heir  at  Law  Owen  Wethered  gave 
;^2oo  j£$  per  Cent.  Consols,  the  Dividends  thereof  to  be  laid 
out  in  Blankets  or  Clothing  to  be  distributed  at  Christmas  to* 
such  poor  persons  in  this  Parish  as  shall  be  deemed  most 
deservmg. 


Sarah  Wethered,  Widow  of  Thomas  Wethered  Esq*:*  of 
Remnantz  gave  ;^7oo.  /^^  per  Cent  Consols  A.D.  1852. 
The  Dividends  thereof  to  be  laid  out  in  Beef  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  on  Christmas  Eve  in  every 
year  to  such  poor  widows  and  widowers  in  this  Parish  as  shall 
stand  most  in  need  thereof. 


Susanna  Hone,  Widow  of  lohn  Hone  Esq*^!  gave  £^9^ 
14  .  2.  j£$  per  Cent  Consols  A.D.  1853.  The  Dividends 
thereof  to  be  laid  out  in  Stockings  to  be  distributed  at  Christ- 
mas by  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens,  as  follows,  viz.  j£^  to- 
Girls  of  the  Sunday  School  to  perpetuate  the  like  Charity  of 
her  deceased  Daughter  Susanna  Hone  who  died  November 
31I'  1844. 

j£2  „  14  „  4  to  12  poor  Men  and  12  poor  women,  two  pairs. 
Stockings  to  each  person. 
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Robert  Boothby  EsqL«,  gave  to  the  Overseers  lo/-  pes 
annum,  for  lo  poor  persons  at  Easter  payable  out  of  an  Estate 
in  this  Parish. 


This  benefaction  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Register, 


under    date 
<=i6io):— 


^The    xxv"»    day'-    of    "Januarij    i6o9" 


The  fame  daye  was  buried 
Robert  Boothey  Brew[ar] 
he  gave  tenn  f  hillingf  A  yere 
By  his  laft  will :  vnto  tenn  of 
the  oldeft  and  Pooreft  people 
of  great  Marlowe  to  be  payed 
vnto  them  yerely  att  Eafter  for 

Ever  ovt  of  the  rentf flf  -  - 

of  that  his  mefTuage  or  tenement 
in  marlowe  aforefaid  wherein 
now  Dwelleth  one  Robert  Lovell 
—  ymaker 


i6o9 
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OBITUARY  NOTICE. 

BARON  FERDINAND   DE  ROTHSCHILD. 

The  late  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  was  elected* 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Society  in  1894,  in  the  August 
of  which  year  he  entertained  the  Society  with  great 
hospitality  at  Waddesdon  Manor,  and  on  the  occasion  hi& 
choice  collection  of  pictures  and  rare  works  of  art  were 
open  to  view.  So  much  was  written  about  him  and  his 
munificent  gift  to  the  nation  at  the  time  of  his  unexpected 
and  lamented  death  on  the  17  th  of  December  of  last 
year,  that  in  this  obituary  notice  few  words  will  now  b& 
necessary. 

Although  Baron  Rothschild  did  not  make  archadology 
his  special  study,  his  literary  leisure  was  very  much  drawn 
to  history,  particularly  to  French  history,  and  the  memoirs 
of  celebrated  French  characters.  Waddesdon  Manor 
itself,  built  in  the  style  of  the  ch&teaux  of  Chambord 
and  Blois,  is  an  evidence  of  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  of 
his  studies.  If  he  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
indulging  his  tastes,  his  t<astes  were  of  a  refined  order. 
If  he  purchased  pictures  it  was  not  to  form  an  extensive 
gallery,  but  to  secure  the  choicest  specimen  of  the  school 
of  painters  he  admired,  and  so  of  his  Dutch  pictures,  he 
possessed  himself  of  the  most  coveted  works  by  Guyp, 
Terburg,  and  Gerard  Dou.  Of  English  art  there  are 
portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and 
Romney,  which  fitly  adorn  the  walls  of  Waddesdon 
Manor.     But   the  bequest   to  the   nation  will   perhaps 

five  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  Baron  Rothschild's 
evotion  to  art  by  the  studied  care  of  his  selections,  made 
with  an  eye  to  beauty  of  design,  and  to  the  historic 
value  of  the  precious  things  secured.  Plate,  jewelry, 
enamels,  carvings,  Italian  majolica  and  glass,  with  som& 
choice  armour,  these  are  the  objects  which  captivated  his 
taste,  and  in  the  pleasure  of  which  he  desired  others- 
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slioald  have  the  opportunity  of  sharing.  They  were 
aptly  recently  described  by  a  writer,  whilst  explaining  the 
Bothschild  bequest  and  its  place  in  the  British  Museum, 
as  both  exquisite  and  delicate  objects  ''  upon  which  the 
most  cunning  artificers  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Italy, 
Germany  and  France,  have  lavished  all  their  art  and 
fancy/'  And  for  an  example  of  the  peculiar  value  of  the 
bequest,  the  writer  continues,  ^*  Amongst  the  plate  will 
be  found  lovely  book  covers  of  silver  with  representations 
of  the  Virgin,  the  infant  Christ,  angels  and  cherubs/' 
But  there  is  no  need  to  say  more  on  this  bequest.  What 
has  been  said  was  simply  to  remind  the  reader  of  Baron 
Rothschild's  cultivated  tastes,  which  must  have  been 
fostered  by  great  diligence  and  quiet  enthusiasm,  and  to 
reiterate  the  indebtedness  of  the  many  who  share  in  his 
love  of  art  for  this  generous  gift  to  the  nation. — Ed. 
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LONG  CRENDON  COURT  HOUSE. 

A  COMMUNICATION  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Hagh 
Blakiston,  the  Secretaiy  of  "The  National  Trust  for 
Places  of  Historic  Interest  '^  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  acquisition  of  Long  Orendon  Court  House  by  the 
National  Trusty  and  that  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  have 
consented  to  transfer  the  building  to  the  Trust  if  the 
Trust  is  prepared  to  raise  the  fun&  for  its  repair.  It  is 
understood  that  if  the  building  is  not  taken  over  by  the 
Trust  it  will  be  demolished  by  the  District  Council.  The 
repairs  required  will  cost  about  £200,  aiid  the  Trust  has 
no  funds  in  hand  which  it  can  apply  to  the  purpose. 
They  must  therefore  be  raised  by  subscription.  Mr. 
Blakiston,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres,  remarks  that 
"  apart  from  its  value  as  a  specimen  of  Fourteenth  Century 
architecture,  the  Court  House  has  always  been  a  centre  of 
the  village  life,  and  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  were 
it  lost  for  want  of  timely  interest  and  aid.^' 

The  Society  visited  Long  Crendon  in  1889,  and  Mr. 
J.  L.  Myres  on  the  occasion  read  some  note»  on  this 
Court  House,  referring  to  Crendon  being  assigned  to 
Catherine  the  wife  of  Henry  V.;  her  great  steward 
Walter  Beauchamp  held  several  Courts  here  from  the  first 
to  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The 
estate  was  subsequently  granted  for  the  foundation  of 
All  Souls  College  in  Oxford,  and  the  Warden  and  Scholars 
held  their  Court  here  in  1449  and  1459.  It  should  be 
noted  that  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Giffards,  the 
Manor  of  Crendon  was  partitioned  between  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  the  Earl  of  Clare,  and  subsequently  became 
again  subdivided.  It  was  the  Hastings  portion  which  is 
said  to  have  been  given  to  the  foundation  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Windsor  by  King  Edward  IV.,  and  the  Dean 
and  Canons  held  their  Courts  at  Crendon  in  1482-1488, 
and  in  the  sixth,  tenth,  and  thirteenth  years  of  Henry  YII/s 
reign. 
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The  Court  Bolls  of  the  Manor  of  Crendon  date  back 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Although  the  Manor  was  thus  divided  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  Coart  House  was  the  recognised  place 
for  holding  the  Manorial  Courts  from  very  early  times. 
The  historic  interest  of  this  building  is  therefore  un- 
doubted^ and  the  attention  of  the  members  of  our  Society 
is  called  to  Mr.  Blakiston's  appeal  for  funds  for  its  preser- 
vation. It  is  hoped  that  the  appeal  will  commend  itself, 
particularly  to  those  who  are  connected  with  the  locality, 
and  that  our  Society,  through  many  of  its  members,  may 
be  able  to  materially  assist  in  so  commendable  a  work  as 
that  initiated  by  The  National  Trust. — Ed. 
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GIFT  TO  THE  MUSEUJf. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Samuel  Glen  denning 
Payne,  of  Aylesbury,  has  most  generously  offered  his 
entire  collection  of  antiquities  (chiefly  local)  to  the  County 
Museum,  Aylesbury.  For  want  of  cases  in  which  to  house 
and  exhibit  them  at  all  adequately,  many  of  the  specimens 
are  not  yet  transferred . to  the  Museum;  and  as  none  of 
them  can  as  yet  be  arranged,  we  are  unable  to  give  any- 
thing approaching  a  complete  list  of  this  valuable  present; 
but  (among  many  other  things)  the  collection  includes  a 
large  quantity  of  palaBolithic  and  neolithic  flint  imple- 
ments (the  majority  from  Sussex,  but  a  considerable 
number  from  Bucks);  a  large  series  of  remains  from  the 
Somano- British  village  at  Haydon  Hill,  consisting  of 
Roman  pottery,  spear-heads,  spindle  whorls,  etc.,  and  a 
quantity  of  bones  from  there  and  elsewhere.  The  speci- 
mens of  later  date  comprise  numerous  articles  in  common 
use  until  within  a  century  or  so,  but  now  fast  disappearing ; 
such  as  spinning-wheels,  ornamental  iron  fire-bucks^ 
leather  bottle,  horn  cups,  baker's  oven  lamp,  powder- 
prover  in  form  of  pistol,  steel  strike- a-light,  pot-hangers, 
set  of  bobbins  for  pillow-lace  making,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  other  interesting  objects  both  of  metal  and  wood ; 
besides  rubbings  of  brasses,  etc.,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
procured  in  this  county.  The  full  value  of  this  gift  cannot 
be  apprecifited  until  the  collection  has  been  properly 
arranged ;  and  this  can  be  done  directly  funds  are  forth- 
coming to  purchase  cnses  to  contain  the  specimens.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  a  few  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  may  see  their  way  to  contributing  the  compar- 
atively small  sum  required  ?  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Payne  for  his  liberality  was  passed  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society ;  a  vote  which  we  are  sure  will  be 
endorsed  by  all  who  read  this  note ;  and  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  the  excellent  example  so  lately  set  by  Mr.  James 
Rutland,  and  now  again  by  Mr.  Payne,  may  prove  conta- 
gious, and  that  the  present  County  Muaeura,  which  is  litile 
more  than  a  nucleus,  maj  shortly  swell  into  something 
really  worthy  of  the  county.  ^^  jj^  Cocks. 
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Fob  the  Year  1898. 


EXCURSION  TO   SILCHESTER.—ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Bucks  Arcbasological  Society,  aa  a  natural 
consequence  of  its  being  a  local  organization,  usually  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a  visit  to  some  localities  or  edifices  of  antiquarian  interest 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  county  ;  but  this  year  a  deviation  was 
made  from  the  accustomed  plan  of  operations,  and  a  famous  spot  in  a 
neighbouring  county  was  chosen  as  the  locality  to  be  examined.  The 
innovation  proved  a  highly  successful  venture,  both  as  regards  the 
number  of  members  who  joined  the  party — about  sixty  altogether — and 
the  interest  evinced  in  the  object  of  the  excursion,  which  was  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  well-known  site  of  Silchester— the  ancient  Caer  Segont  of 
the  Britons,  and  Calleva  Attrebatum  of  the  Boman  Itineraries.  The 
members  travelled  by  rail  from  their  several  stations  in  the  district  to 
Reading. 

The  Silohbsteb  Museum. 

A  slight  modification  in  the  official  programme  was  made,  the  visit  to 
the  Blagrave  Street  Museum  taking  place  before  going  to  Silchester, 
instead  of  after  the  return.  The  museum  is  as  a  rule  closed  on 
Thursdays,  but  an  exception  was  made  on  this  occasion  so  that  the 
members  of  the  Society  might  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
interesting  and  Important  collection  of  antiquities  from  Silchester  which 
it  contains.  In  doing  this  the  members  had  the  efficient  guidance  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  assistant  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, who  has  made  Roman  antiquities  in  general,  and  those  of 
Silchester  in  particular,  his  special  objects  of  study.  On  cne  of  the  walls 
at  the  end  of  the  museum  near  the  entrance  hung  a  large  plan  of 
Silchester,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  long  pointer,  Mr.  Hope  was  able  to 
indicate  to  the  visitors  the  direction  of  the  outer  ramparts,  the  Roman 
walls  and  gates,  and  explain  the  position  and  extent  of  the  buildings 
which  had  been  found  in  the  portion  of  the  city  already  excavated.  He 
remarked  in  passing  that  in  former  times  explorations  were  made  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  coins ;  but  in  the  present  day,  while  not 
undervaluing  the  important  part  which  the  discovery  of  coins  played  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  an  h'storic  spot,  they  did  not  lose  sight 
of  many  other  things  which  were  of  equal  importance.  He  first  referred 
to  the  remains  of  Keltic  earthen  ramparts,  pointing  out  their  extent  and 
position.  The  Romans  on  making  themselves  masters  of  this  country 
aiscovered  in  Silchester  a  convenient  centre  to  which  several  road» 
converged,  and  so  they  settled  there,  and  built  on  the  site  one  of  their 
regularly  laid  out  and  properly  constructed  cities.    They  formed  a  new 
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line  of  fortifications  round  the  place,  and  the  portions  still  remaining  in 
#ifu  indicated  very  distinctly  which  were  of  Keltic  and  which  of  Roman 
origin.  The  two,  of  course,  differed  very  widely  in  the  character  of  their 
construction,  and  can  be  easily  distinguished.  The  Roman  city  was  laid 
^ut  with  the  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  if  we 
are  to  take  Uriconium  as  an  example.  A  similar  rectangular 
arrangement  of  a  town  might  be  seen  at  Winchelsea  in  Sussex.  The 
Silchester  blocks  of  houses  were  not  of  uniform  extent,  some  of  them 
being  much  wider  than  others.  In  order  to  form  a  defence  to  the  city, 
the  Romans  cut  down  the  outer  face  of  the  Keltic  work,  and  erected 
against  it  a  wall  20  ft.  high  and  7  ft.  thick,  which  was  pierced  by  several 
gates,  the  four  principal  entrances  being  at  the  cardinal  points — north, 
east,  south,  and  west — and  there  were  also  subordinate  gates  at  irregular 
intervals  between  those  four ;  one  on  the  south  side  lai  to  the  amphi- 
theatre, which  was  outside  the  city  walls.  All  other  investigations  into 
Roman  works  had  been  oonduct«i  either  in  connection  with  villas  or 
camps,  and  were,  therefore,  confined  to  a  small  area.  No  systematic 
attempt  had  been  hitherto  maile  to  work  out  a  Roman  town.  There 
were  a  great  many  of  them  in  this  country.  London  was  a  Roman  town, 
so  were  Colchester,  Corinium  (Cirencester),  and  others ;  but  it  wa« 
impossible  to  excavate  such  places  as  those.  Uriconium,  Yerulamium, 
Woodchester,  and  Bignor  had  been  excavated  to  some  extent,  but 
Silchester  had  enormous  advantages  over  all  of  them  in  having  no 
buildings  on  it,  so  that  the  whole  site  was  open  and  available  for 
exploration.  The  spot  had  been  well-known  to  antiquaries  for  centurieB, 
-and  ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  has  been  regarded  as  one  of 
great  interest.  Leland's  account  written  at  that  period  was  very  correct, 
and  he  refers  to  the  peculiar  appearance  of  corn  growing  on  the  lines  of 
the  old  streets.  He  writes  :  "  There  is  one  strange  thing  seen  there,  that 
in  certain  parts  of  the  ground  within  the  walls  the  com  is  marvellous 
fair  to  the  eye,  and,  ready  to  perfecture,  it  decayeth."  Some  explora- 
tions were  made  during  last  century,  but  nothing  of  very  great 
importance  appears  to  have  been  done,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any 
of  the  discoveries  that  were  made. 

In  1833  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  of  Strathfieldsaye,  commenced  hii 
researches  among  the  remains  of  the  city,  but  he  appears  to  have 
interested  himself  chiefly  in  hunting  for  coins,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  many  valuable  things  were  then  lost.  Silchester  is  not  a 
limited  area  like  that  of  a  villa,  but  one  of  more  than  100  acres  in  extent. 
Mr.  Hope  then  pointed  out  on  the  plan  the  portion  of  the  city  which  had 
been  uncovered.  The  central  portion  of  the  sitQ  contained  the  Forum  or 
Market-place,  with  shops  situated  round  it,  and  the  great  Basilica  or 
Town  Hall.  In  some  of  the  other  squares  were  Temples,  houses,  and 
groups  of  shops.  They  had  also  unearthed  a  church,  which  Mr.  Hope 
thought  was  older  than  any  other  Christian  edifice  in  Europe.  It  was  a 
very  small  building,  only  40  ft.  long,  and  was  situated  to  the  south-east  of 
the  Forum.  The  visitors  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  houses  and  other 
buildings  to  which  he  had  referred  were  represented  by  foundations  only 
—there  was  seldom  anything  found  above  ground  higher  than  a  few 
inches.  The  Silchester  houses  were  of  two  distinct  types  —  Corridor 
houses  and  Court-Tard  houses.  One  difference  between  these  houses 
and  the  Roman  villas  which  were  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
was  that  they  were  destitute  of  baths,  which  was  accounted  for  by 
assuming  that  there  was  a  public  bathing  establishment  within  the  dty 
that  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  Some  of  the  buildings  were,  doubtless, 
•erected  for  industrial  purposes  in  connection  with  the  curious  furnaces 
they  had  found — some  completely  perfect,  others  in  ruins— which  had 
large  vats  over  them.    Some  were  found  in  buildings,  some  in  the  open 
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air.  These  Tats  were  used  in  connection  with  the  dyeing  works  that 
existed  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  city.  A  number  of  large  miila 
had  also  been  discoTered,  and  other  places  for  grinding  com. 

The  museum  in  which  the  members  were  assembled,  Mr.  Hope 
explained,  contained  objects  discovered  at  Silchester  during  the  last 
eight  years.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  collection  of  important 
architectural  fragments,  some  of  which  had  formed  part  of  the  fine 
Basilica,  which  was  270  ft.  Ions,  and  had,  perhaps,  ten  pillars  on  each 
side,  with  capitals  similar  to  the  one  there  exhibited.  The  room  con- 
tained  a  collection  of  Roman  remains  such  as  could  not  be  seen  anywhere 
else  in  England.  In  their  architecture  the  Romans  used  Purbeck  marble, 
not  the  white  variety  of  their  own  country.  An  interesting  account  was- 
given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  constructed  their  wells.  The 
sub-soil  at  Silchester  was  composed  of  sand  and  clay.  They  went  down 
throngh  the  sand,  and  were  obliged  to  line  the  wells  in  some  way.  Thls^ 
they  did  by  sinking  wooden  barrels  of  fir,  six  feet  high,  which,  while 
keeping  out  the  sand,  allowed  the  water  to  percolate  through,  so  that 
they  always  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  clear  water.  If  the  well  was 
deeper  than  usual  they  placed  two  barrels  in  it,  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other.  The  specimens  preserved  were  still  quite  sound,  and  two  of  them 
taken  from  a  well  could  be  seen  in  the  museum.  Everything  found  at 
Silchester  was  purely  Roman;  they  never  discovered  anything  either 
pre- Roman  or  post-Roman. 

The  visitors  then,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hope,  made  a  tour  of 
the  room,  and  inspected  the  various  articles  and  fragments  which  bad 
been  discovered.  In  one  of  the  cases  was  a  hoard  of  258  silver  Denarii, 
found  in  Insula  XI.,  in  a  black  pot,  and  ranging  from  the  time  of  Mark 
Antony  to  that  of  Severus.  There  was  some  very  fine  bronse  work  and 
glass-ware.  One  glass  vessel  had  been  reconstructed  from  broken  pieces, 
recovered  from  a  rubbish  pit.  According  to  Professor  Church,  the  Roman 
glass  consisted  of  the  following  constituents  out  of  100  parts  :  Silica,  17  ; 
alamina,  2  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1 ;  lime,  8 ;  soda,  17  ;  traces  of  magnesia 
and  manganese,  1.  Among  other  curiosities  preserved  here  may  be 
mentioned  anrils  for  reapers  or  mowers,  a  peculiarly  constucted  pump, 
bones  of  animals,  and  pottery. 

In  the  passage  just  outside  the  room  were  three  large  pavements, 
which  Mr.  Hope  said  were  considered  to  be  unique,  because  tfiey  had  all 
been  found  in  one  house.  The  tessero  had  been  taken  up  and  replaced 
on  the  walls  of  the  corridor.  There  were  three  types  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments found  in  this  country,  and  it  was  a  very  curious  circumstance  that 
all  three  should  be  discovered  in  one  building.  Here,  too,  was  exhibited 
a  model  of  the  west  gate  of  Silchester,  and  also  of  the  Church.  The 
latter  consisted  of  a  nave,  apse,  aisles,  and  narthex  or  portico.  The  Altar 
was  placed  at  the  west  end,  and  there  was  also  near  the  entrance  a  stone 
basin  or  laver,  which  afterwards  developed  into  the  holy-water  stoup. 
The  church  dated  from  the  fourth  century.  No  architectural  remains 
were  found,  and  the  whole  site  had  been  covered  up  again,  waiting  for 
some  rich  person  to  come  forward  with  the  money  to  have  it  roofed  in. 

After  leaving  the  museum  the  party  proceeded  to  the  Great  Western- 
Hotel  for  luncheon. 

The  AjnruAL  Mbbtino. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  the  annual  business 
of  the  Society  was  transacted.  The  Rev.  R.  H.  Pigott,  one  of  the* 
Vice-Presidents,  who  presided,  called  upon  Mr.  Parker  to  propose  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  names  of  the  present  offieers- 
and  committee  were  read  out,  imd  there  being  no  amendment  made,  or 
alteration  proposed,  they  were  all  re-elected  as  follows  :«*President,  the- 
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Riprht  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  Vice-Presidents,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Cottesloe,  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Reading.  Sir  Etiward 
L.  Lawson,  Bart.,  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Baron  Ferdinand  de 
Rothschild,  M.P..  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S..  F.8.A..  the 
Rev.  Randolph  H.  Pigott,  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham; 
Committee — The  Rev.  R.  H.  Pigott,  standing  chairman  ;  Colonel  Goodall, 
Mr.  T.  Horwood,  Mr.  J.  Rutland.  Mr.  George  Weller,  Mr.  E.  Wilkins, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Russel  1,  Mr.  C.  W.  RafPety,  Mr.  R.  E.  GooWen,  Mr.  Stephen 
Darbv.  Rev.  C.  0.  Phipps,  Mr.  Forbes  Laurie,  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Shaw; 
Hon.'Secretaries— Mr.  J.  Parker,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks.  F.Z.S.,  F.R.G.8. 
(and  Curator  of  the  Museum) ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Williams,  Bank 
House  Aylesbury  ;  Auditor,  Mr.  Thomas  Horwood. 

In  reference  to  the  Nota-Bene  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  the  Committee, 
Mr.  Parker  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  general  meeting  he  should 
propose  the  abolition  of  that  part  of  Rule  3  which  provides  that "  All 
Rural  Deans  in  the  County,  being  subscribers,  are  exHtffiow  members  of 
the  Committee." 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  in  presenting  the  Treasurer's  Report,  remarked  that 
he  thought  the  Society  might  be  considered  to  be  in  a  sound  position — 
they  had  only  last  year's  "Record's"  to  pay  for.  Years  ago  they  were 
very  much  behind  in  their  payments,  and  the  bill  for  the  "  Records " 
seemed  to  be  something  like  the  National  Debt — ^never  paid.  The 
financial  position  would  be  understood  from  the  following  statement : — 
Receipts,  balance  in  hand,  Jan.  1,  1897,  £27  :  4  :  4 ;  subscriptions,  &c., 
£98  :  6  :  6 ;  total,  £125  :  9  :  10.  The  expenditure  had  been— R«^nt,  £6  ; 
rooms  and  caretaker,  £4  :  11 ;  printing  Records,  1896,  £76  :  0  :  4  ;  books 
And  printing,  £7:6:6;  sundries,  £5:6:3;  treasurer,  £5 ;  ditto, 
£4  :  18;  balance  in  hand,  £16  :  8  :  9.  The  nuoiber  of  members 
was  177,  viz.,  life  members.  16  ;  compounding,  28  ;  annual,  124  ; 
honorary,  9. 

Mr.  Parker,  literary  secretary,  said  he  would  not  trouble  the  meeting 
with  a  long  statement,  as  the  members  would  find  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Records  the  preface  t^  a  new  volume,  which  would  contain  his 
views  upon  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  he  <lid  not  think  there  was  any 
necessity  for  him  to  repeat  himself  on  the  present  occasion.  They  might 
congratulate  themselves  upon  being  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  he 
was  very  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Williams's  report  that  their  finances 
were  flourishing.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  he  would 
remind  them  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Cocks's  work  on  "  The  Church  Bells 
of  Bucks"— one  of  the  most  carefully  prepared  books  of  the  kind  that 
had  been  produced,  and  of  which  the  County  might  be  well  satisfied. 
Then  the  papers  on  the  Church  Plate  of  the  County,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Meyers,  would  be  extremely  valuable.  The  catal^tgues  of  archaeological 
publications,  issued  to  the  members  yearly,  wouhl  put  them  in  touch 
with  societies  similar  to  their  own  all  over  the  kingdom.  In  conclusion 
he  thought  they  were  all  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Hope,  who  had  most 
generously  come  forward  to  give  them  the  assistance  of  his  great  experi- 
ence upon  that  occasion  as  one  of  the  explorers  in  the  excavations  at 
Silchester. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  Museum  was  still  a  disgrace 
to  the  Society,  and  if  he  thought  there  was  no  hope  of  effecting  an 
improvement  he  should  be  ashamed  to  continue  Curator.  Mr.  Cocks 
reminded  the  meeting  of  the  fact  that  last  year  they  voted  £10  for  the 
purchase  of  a  case  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum,  to  which  Mr.  Darby,  one 
of  their  members,  had  generously  added  £5,  and  he — Mr.  Cocks — had 
bought  a  second-hand  case,  which  would  be  placed  in  the  Museum  and 
filled  with  the  handsome  present  they  had  received  from  Mr.  Rutland  of 
paleolithic  and  neolithic  flints.    That  would  form  a  nucleus  for  a  larger 
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collection,  and  by  degrees  they  hoped  to  obtain  other  presentations  from 
persons  who  Tisited  the  Museum.  Most  of  the  old  cases  were  only  fit  for 
fire-wood,  but  he  trusted  as  new  ones  were  furnished  it  would  inspire 
some  one  with  the  desire  to  provide  them  with  a  better  and  more  suitable 
room  for  the  Society's  Museum. 

Mr.  Parker  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  R.  Bruce- Dickson 
for  presenting  the  Society  with  a  copy  of  the  Stewkley  Parish  Register 
from  1545  to  1653,  which  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  8.  G.  Payne  said  he  should  be  very  pleased  to  give  them  a  col- 
lection of  flint  implements,  and  about  2,000  remnants  of  pottery  found  in 
the  catting  at  Haydon  Hill,  when  they  had  a  proper  room  and  proper 
cases  in  which  to  keep  them. 

The  following  new  members  were  then  elected : — Mr.  Wilberforce 
Bryant,  of  Stoke  Park,  Slough  ;  Mr.  R.  W.  Hudson,  Danesfield  ;  Rev.  W. 
Robson,  Lacey  Green  Vicarage;  Rev.  J.  H.  Light,  Stony  Stratford 
Vicarage ;  Mr.  W.  Foat.  Aylesbury  ;  Rev.  James  C.  Pigot,  Cublington 
Rectory ;  Rev.  E.  A.  Selby  Lowndes,  Whaddon  Vicarage ;  Mr.  G. 
Herbert  Manning,  Aylesbury  ;  Mr.  H.  Flint,  High  Wycombe  ;  Mr.  C.  H. 
Elsom,  High  Wycombe  ;  Mrs.  Clark,  Aylesbury ;  Lord  Boston,  Heclsor ; 
Mr.  K.  T.  Garry,  of  Taplow. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham  (The  Venble,  C.  F.  J.  Bourke),  said 
it  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  had  of  being  present  at  one  of  their 
annual  meetings,  and  he  thought  he  ought  to  congratulate  their  honorary 
secretaries,  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Cocks,  on  the  admirable  preparations 
made  for  the  day's  excursion,  and  he  begged  to  move  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Hope  for  his  kindness  in  assisting  them  that  day. 

Mr.  Payne  seconded  the  proposition,  which,  being  earned  by  acclama- 
tion, Mr.  Hope  very  briefly  acknowledged  the  comi)liment. 

Mr.  E.  Wilkins  proposed  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  who  was  chiefly  responsible,  as  organising  secretary,  for  making 
the  arrangements  for  the  day's  excursion.  This  was  seconded  by  the 
Ohairman,  who  bore  his  testimony  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  Mr. 
Williams  carried  out  his  duties.  That  gentleman  having  suitably  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

AT     SILCHESTER. 

The  party  left  Reading  at  about  2.15,  and  a  pleasant  drive  of  a 
couple  of  hours  brought  them  to  Silchester.  Alighting  from  the 
vehicles,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  one  of  the  embankments  surrounding 
the  central  portion  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  Hope,  standing  amidst  the 
group,  gave  a  short  account  of  the  old  city  and  of  the  discoveries  they 
had  made.  He  said  that  the  visitors  must  first  of  all  thoroughly 
understand  two  important  facts  in  connection  with  Silchester.  It  was 
no  Pompeii  they  had  come  to  see  ;  there  were  no  buildings  in  existence, 
nor  any  remains  which  rose  much  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Another  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  was  that  the  city  was  entirely  civil 
in  character  and  not  military.  The  only  relics  found  of  a  warlike 
nature  were  a  spear-head  and  some  pieces  of  broken  swords.  No  human 
remains  had  been  disinterred,  except  a  skull  near  one  of  the  gates.  The 
raised  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosure  was  the  Forum,  with  the 
•hops  near ;  a  little  distance  from  that  was  the  large  Basilica,  and  the 
foundations  of  various  other  buildings.  The  place  had  probably  been 
destroyed  during  one  of  the  insurrections  which  took  place  during  the 
Roman  occupation  of  the  country,  and  there  were  plenty  of  evidences  that 
it  had  been  fired  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  Among  the  ruins  had  been 
found  a  standard  with  a  large  bronze  eagle.  Subsequently  a  portion  of 
the  city,  at  least,  was  rebuilt,  and  the  great  Basilica  was  run  up  in  a  most 
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jerry  fashion  .without  colonnades,  and  constructed  of  very  inferior  material, 
which  was  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  original  edifice.  People 
might  say,  ''*  What  a  splendid  object  lesson  the  place  would  be — why  not 
leave  it  open  ? "  The  fact  was,  there  was  very  little  to  leave  open^ 
nothing,  as  they  could  see,  beyond  foundations.  Another  objection  to 
leaving  it  exposed  was  the  enormous  size  of  the  site — over  100  acres. 
Hr.  Hope  then  indicated  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and  pointed  oat 
where  the  principal  gates  were  situated.  He  asked  his  hearers  to  note 
the  commanding  position  the  city  occupied.  During  their  journey  from 
Reading  they  hatl  been  gradually  ascending,  until  they  had  reached  the 
elevated  tableland  upon  which  they  were  then  standing,  whence  the 
ground  fell  away  on  every  side,  and  they  could  easily  understand  what 
led  the  Romans  to  choose  that  spot  for  their  city.  As  they  would 
observe,  there  were  no  prominent  features  to  be  seen  except  the  linea 
of  walls,  and  of  them  there  was  very  little  above  ground — at  the  highest 
points  two  feet  at  most.  Everything  portable  had  been  taken  away,  and 
nothing  but  rubbish  left.  No  road  ran  through  the  town,  and  they  had 
come  across  nothing  that  could  be  assigned  to  the  Saxon  period.  There 
had,  however,  been  found  a  silver  penny  of  King  John,  who  dated  some 
Letters  Patent  from  Silchester,  and  the  coin  was  doubtless  lost  during 
the  time  of  his  sojourn  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was  a  country 
legend,  which  was  connected  with  other  places  as  well,  to  the  effect  that 
the  city  was  burned  down  by  being  set  alight  by  sparrows  with  burning 
straw  fastened  to  their  tails ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  that 
the  houses  had  thatched  roofs.  The  cemeteries  were  situated  outside  the 
city,  tbe  only  human  remains  found  within  the  walls  being  those  of 
infants — probably  stillborn. 

A  move  was  then  made  across  a  cora-field — part  of  the  site  of  the 
city — to  where  the  work  of  excavation  is  still  being  continued,  which 
afforded  the  visitors  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  method  pursued  in 
prosecuting  the  exploration  of  the  site.  During  the  present  year  a  large 
corridor  house  was  discovered,  having  three  sets  of  chambers  running 
round  a  yard.  This  was  rendered  more  interesting  from  its  having  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  still  older  house,  the  materials  of  which  harl 
been  utilised  in  the  construction  of  the  newer  edifice.  Near  this  spot 
was  seen  a  portion  of  a  large  tesselated  pavement.  Mr.  Hope  explained 
the  working  of  a  hypocaust,  which  had  been  uncovered  in  a  very  perfect 
state,  and  the  Roman  methods  of  heating  their  dwellings  by  means  of 
warm  air.  Occasionally  they  met  with  fire-places,  but  they  were  excep- 
tional. One  very  perfect  hypocaust  was  examined,  which  showed  tne. 
furnace,  the  flues  for  the  warm  air  to  pass  along,  and  the  passages  by 
which  it  ascended  to  the  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  One  of 
them  still  retained  the  little  trap  door  just  in  the  state  it  existed  when 
the  building  was  standing.  Mr.  Hope  said  that  it  had  often  been  stated 
that  the  Romans  constructed  their  buildings  with  stone  brought  from 
their  own  homes ;  but  that  was  entirely  wrong.  They  used  the  local  and 
common  clunch,  white  lias  limestone,  black  lias  or  Purbeck,  and  red 
bricks  made  in  Britain.  Not  a  single  instance  of  foreign  stone  being- 
used  was  found  either  at  Silchester,  Woodchester,  or  Bignor ;  bat  the 
whole  was  of  native  material.  The  visitors  then  inspected  one  of  the 
wells  which  had  recently  been  re-opened.  There  was  about  two  feet  of 
water  at  the  bottom,  where  it  was  lined  with  wood  still  in  a  perfect  state. 
Borne  of  the  wells  were  round,  others  square.  Returning  across  tbe 
inclosure  they  had  first  visited,  some  of  the  party  inspected  a  small 
mnseum  of  antiquities  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  which  now  divide* 
the  city  into  two  portions.  Here  was  seen  a  fragment  of  an  altar, 
dedicated  to  *^  Hercules  of  the  Segontiaci,"  and  many  other  relics  too 
namerouB  to  enumerate. 
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Return  to  Reading. 

Having  spent  a  very  pleasant  but  all  too  short  a  time  amid  the  relics 
of  this  wonderful  Roman  city,  the  party  re-entered  the  vehicles  and 
drove  back  to  the  hotel  at  Reading,  where  tea  was  partaken  of,  after 
which  most  of  the  members  repaired  to  the  Forbury  Gardens  to  view  the 
remains  of  the  once  famous  Benedictine  Monasteiy  founded  by  Henry  I. 
in  1121,  on  the  site  of  a  religious  house  which  was  destroyed  when  the 
iJaiies  bar  at  the  town  in  1006.  This  was  a  mitred  Abbey,  ranking  next  to 
Glastonbury  and  St.  Albans.  The  royal  founder  was  buried  here  in  1135, 
and  in  1166  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  11.  was  interred  with  his  great- 
grandfather. The  tomb  was  destroyed  at  the  Dissolution,  and  the  fine 
old  Abbey  fell  into  decay ;  but  its  ruins  still  bear  witness  to  its  former 
grandeur  and  importance. 

[The  foregoing  report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Downs,  and  ap- 
peared in  The  Bucks  Herald  soon  after  the  Society's  Excursion.  It 
is  here  reproduced,  slightly  revised  for  the  purposes  of  this  publica- 
tion.—Ed.] 
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THE  BURIED  ROMAN  CITY  AT  SILCHESTER. 


The   following   Extracts  are  taken   from  a  Lecture 

DELIVERED  BY  JOHN  PaRKER,  F.S.A.,  TO  THE  HiGH 

Wycombe  Mutual  Improvement  Society  on  the 
Discoveries  made  at  Silchester  up  to  the  Year 
1895.     The  information  was  derived  from  Papers 

WHICH  have  from  TIME  TO  TIME  APPEARED  IN  TliE 
ARCU.£OLVi!IA. 

Camden  has  called  this  city  Mndolum,  but  it  is  generally  accept  e«l 
now  that  its  name  was  Calleva  Attrebatum — that  is  to  say,  Calleva. 
the  city  in  the  midst  of  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Attrebalees.  a  tribe 
which  occupied  the  present  County  of  Berks.  If  a  traveller  were 
passing  from  Londinium  to  the  West  he  would  go  through  the  present 
towns  of  Brentford  and  Hounslow  to  Staines,  crossing  the  River  at 
a  pbice  called  Pontes,  and  would  continue  his  way  till  he  reached  the 
great  town  of  Calleva,  the  walls  of  which  as  they  still  remain  are 
three  miles  in  circumference  and  enclose  an  area  of  120  acres.  These 
walls  have  been  remarkably  preserval.  particularly  at  the  south 
eastern  boundary  of  the  city. 

Discoveries  had  been  made  at  Silchester  many  years  ago,  but  I 
must  confine  myself  to  those  that  have  been  made  within  the  last  six 
or  seven  years. 

The  excavations  were  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries— Mr.  G.  F.  Fox  and  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  John  Hope,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  being  amongst  the  most  prominent  of  the 
excavators.  The  system  that  has  been  adopted  has  been  to  map  out 
the  whole  area  of  the  city,  and  to  divide  that  ai-ea  into  particular 
portions  called  "  Insulse."  Each  Insula  has  been  dealt  with  separately, 
and  within  its  boundaries  careful  and  complete  excavations  have  been 
made.  This  plan  enabled  the  excavators  to  carry  out  their  work 
systematically,  and  at  the  same  time  to  interfere  with  the  farmer  as 
little  as  possible  in  his  agricultural  arrangements.  For  instance,  when 
the  completion  of  the  exwivation  of  an  Insula  has  been  made,  the  surface 
of  the  ground  has  been  covered  up  and  the  land  has  been  left  to  the 
farmer  for  tillage  purposes. 

In  a  pit  in  Insula  1  a  most  remarkable  collection  of  antiquities 
was  found.  A  mass  of  iron  objects,  with  a  few  others  of  a  different 
material,  formed  such  a  find  as  is  known  to  have  occurred  only  once 
before  in  Britain.  At  a  depth  of  five  feet  from  the  present  surface 
of  the  ground  lay  \\  hat  appeai-ed  a  sword  blade  broken  in  two,  also  a 
perfect  loronze  Roman  scale  beam — in  all,  there  were  nearly  sixty  objects, 
including  hammers,  chisels,  blacksmith's  tongs,  lamp,  carpenter's  plane, 
and  other  objects.  It  is  remarked  by  the  discoverers  that  the  museums, 
of  Europe  contain  but  few  examples  of  the  plane  in  use  in  Roman* 
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times.  Two  Bpecimens  are  preserved  in  the  National  Museam  at  Naples. 
A  few  other  examples  may  be  found  in  the  different  museams  near  the 
Rhine.  I'ho  British  Museum  cannot  show  any  scale  beam  so  absolutely 
perfect  as  the  bronze  one  from  this  pit. 

Encroaching  upon  the  present  Churchyani  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Silchester  were  discovered  two  rectangular  buildings  that  were 
suppose  to  have  been  temples. 

In  1892  Insula  4  was  excavated.  This  perhaps  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Insulao,  because  in  it  stood  the  Forum  and  Basilica,  and  the 
examination  has  brought  to  light  at  the  south  east  angle  evidence  of 
exceptional  importance.  The  Forum  was  the  central  feature  of  every 
Roman  town — central  for  judicial  and  commercial  purposes.  As  to  the 
Forum  proper,  it  consisted  of  an  open  area  about  142  feet  long  by  130 
feet  wide.  On  three  sides  this  area  is  lined  by  ambulatories  or  open 
passages,  and  outside  these  passages  lies  a  line  of  chambers.  Both  the 
Forum  and  Basilica  were  also  surrounded  by  another  ambulatory  or 
public  passage.  The  roofs  of  these  passages  were,  it  is  supposed,  supported 
DY  columns — the  bases  of  these  columns  have  been  found,  and  specimens 
of  them  are  to  be  seen  (Archae*,  Vol.  LIIL,  Plate  XXXVII.). 

It  is  believed  that  the  height  of  the  columns,  including  the  base  shaft 
and  capital,  could  have  been  scarcely  less  than  15  feet  6  inches.  The 
width  of  the  inner  passage  was  16  feet,  and  the  outer  passages  had  an 
average  width  of  12  feet  6  inches.  A  spacious  vestibule  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  between  the  two  ambulatories,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  surrounded  with  columns  and  to  have  formed  a  handsome  entrance 
to  the  Forum  on  the  east.  The  chambers  surrounding  the  Forum  were 
probably  used  by  the  governing  body  of  the  city  as  offices  or  courts 
connected  with  the  Forum,  and  some  of  the  chambers  were  probably 
used  as  shops. 

The  Basilica  next  calls  for  our  attention.  It  adjoined  the  Forum  on 
the  west.  It  was  a  vast  building  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the 
Forum.  It  had  the  form  of  a  long  rectangular  hall  233  feet  6  inches  in 
length  by  58  feet  in  width.  At  each  end  was  a  semi-circular  apse,  and 
the  total  length  amounted  to  upwards  of  293  feet.  It  is  believed  that  the 
building  was  on  the  usual  plan,  a  central  nave  divided  by  colonnades 
forming  aisles  on  each  side. 

By  a  careful  measurement  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  the  height 
of  the  Basilica  was  about  57  feet.  There  were  three  apses  to  this  building' 
one  at  each  end,  as  1  have  before  mentioned,  and  the  other  on  the  west 
side  of  the  building,  and  it  is  clear  from  this  that  the  Basilica  was  never 
devoted  to  one  purpose  only.  One  portion  might  have  been  used  for 
Courts  of  Justice,  another  as  the  Curia  or  Council  Chamber  for  the 
governing  body  of  the  city,  and  the  nave  would  have  been  used  as  a  place 
of  assembly  of  the  citizens  on  occasions  of  political  importance.  Evidence 
from  the  excavations  shows  that  there  has  been  on  the  site  of  the  Forum 
an  earlier  and  a  later  building.  There  are  found  fragments  of  marble 
wall  lines  and  of  colour,  certainly  largely  used  upon  the  walls,  which  will 
give  an  impression  that  the  interior  of  the  building  was  richly  decorated. 
The  entire  block  of  buildings  was  surrounded  by  streets,  and  here  I  may 
mention  that  the  city  itself  was  honeycombed  with  numbers  of  public 
thoroughfares.  A  significant  discovery  was  made,  near  the  Forum 
entrance,  of  a  great  bed  of  oyster  shells.  A  learned  antiquary  deduces 
from  this  deposit  that  one  of  the  shops  was  the  favourite  luncheon  bar  of 
the  Forum,  and  the  favourite  food  was  oysters.  Antiquaries,  however, 
are  not  agreed  as  tu  what  this  find  of  oyster  shells  may  signify. 

I  now  come  to  a  discovery  which  may  perhaps  be  the  most  interesting 
of  any  in  the  excavations  of  Calieva,  and  here  I  will  follow  the  account 
of  the  excavator.   On  the  lUth  of  May,  1892,  when  driving  a  trench  on  the 
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southern  boundary  of  the  Insula,  the  foundations  of  a  small  square 
chamber  were  uncovered,  and  next  to  it  a  semi-circular  apse  with  mosaic 
floor  of  good  character.  The  building  consisted  of  a  central  portion, 
29^  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  with  semi-circular  apse  at  the  west  end. 
North  and  south  of  this  were  two  narrow  aisles,  only  five  feet  wide.  The 
central  division  retains  considerable  portions  of  its  floor — coarse  red  tile, 
with  just  in  front  of  the  apse  a  panel  five  feet  square  of  a  fine  mosaic 
(Archae* ,  Vol.  LIIl.,  Plate  XL.).  About  1 1  feet  eastwards  of  the  building 
is  a  small  shallow  pit  lined  with  flints.  From  giving  attention  to  the 
plan  and  surroundings  of  the  buildings  of  this  and  similar  characters  in 
Italy  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  seems  to  be  little,  if 
any,  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  small  Church  of  the  Bcisilican  type.  It 
was  truly  Basilican,  but  too  small  for  the  purposes  for  which  a  Basilica, 
in  the  secular  sense,  would  be  used.  It  could  not  be  a  building  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  nor  could  it  have  been  a  temple  of  any  kind.  The 
excavator  says  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Altar  or  Holy 
Table  stood  upon  a  panel  of  fine  mosaic,  in  front  of  the  apse,  as  shown  in 
ArchsB^,  Vol.  LI II.,  Plate  XL.  This  Basilica  stood  having  the  apse  at 
the  west  end  instead  of  the  east,  but  in  very  early  Churches  it  is  well 
known  that  the  celebrant  at  Holy  Communion  stood  behmd  the  Holy 
Table  or  Altar,  facing  the  congregation,  and  the  clergy  were  arranged  in 
a  semi-circle  round  the  apse.  It  is  supposed  that  the  nave  and  apse  were 
reserved  for  the  clergy,  and  the  aisles  one  side  for  the  men  and  the  other 
for  the  women,  and  that  those  who  were  not  in  full  communion  were 
admitted  only  in  the  chamber  forming  the  east  end  of  the  Basilica,  known 
as  the  Narthex. 

The  pit,  11  feet  to  the  east  of  the  Church,  is  of  tiled  foundation,  about 
four  feet  square.  This  is  explained  to  be  the  Labrum  or  Laver,  in  which  the 
faithful  used  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  before  entering  the  Church. 

Nothing,  unfortunately,  has  been  found  in  the  building  or  its  sur- 
roundings to  throw  light  on  its  date.  Mr.  S.  John  Hope  says  that  despite 
the  scanty  evidence  of  its  date,  the  buildinj?  may  be  safely  assigned  to 
the  period  between  Constantine's  Edict  of  Toleration,  issued  in  313,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  le,f?ions  about  a  century  later. 

If  doubt  is  aroused  as  to  the  character  of  the  building  because  no 
Christian  symbols  were  discovered — for  instance,  in  the  mosaic  floor — it 
should  be  understood  that  at  that  early  perioci  there  were  no  images,  and 
if  there  were  any  emblems  used  in  the  building  they  were  rather  in  the 
form  of  paintings  upon  the  walls. 

In  Insula  4  there  were,  besides,  the  Forum  and  Basilica  buildings  at 
its  four  comers,  with  more  or  less  open  ground  between  them. 

It  is  considered  that  the  space  to  the  south  of  the  Forum,  which  is  of 
considerable  area,  might  well  have  been  used  for  the  cattle  market. 

There  is  in  Insula  7  a  Polygonal  building,  which  has  been  considered 
to  be  a  temple.    The  total  diameter  of  the  building  is  about  65  feet. 

Conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  God  to  whom  this  edifice  was 
dedicated.  An  inscription  found  in  Silchester  in  1754  discloses  that  a 
local  Deity  was  identified  with  Hercules,  who  was  worshipped  here.  It 
may  be,  therefore,  that  this  was  a  temple  to  the  honour  of  Hercules.  It 
may  have  been  in  later  times  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  but  on 
this  point  we  cannot  go  beyond  conjecture. 

We  now  come  to  Insulae  10  and  11.  It  is  only  from  the  south  side  of 
these  Insulse,  and  facing  the  street,  that  remains  of  buildings  w^ere  found, 
and  these  prove  certainly  not  to  be  houses,  and  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  they  were  workshops  and  storerooms.  In  some  of  the 
buildings  in  these  Insnlse,  and  in  Insula  9,  circular  furnaces  were  found, 
specimens  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Archae* ,  Vol.  LIV.,  Plate  XLVII. 
There  are  six  blocks  of  these  buildings  in  Insulas  10  and  11. 
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Much  attention  was  given  to  these  circular  furnaces,  to  ascertain  to 
what  use  they  had  been  put,  and  the  solution  of  the  difficult  question  has 
been  believecl  to  have  been  found  in  a  house  within  the  walls  of  Pompeii, 
where  the  furnaces  at  that  house  agree  in  dimensions  with  those  at 
Silchester.  It  is  known  from  an  inscription,  and  from  a  painting  now 
facied,  that  the  house  in  Pompeii  had  been  converted  to  the  use  of  a 
dyer's  workshop. 

The  furnaces  it  contained  were,  consequently,  constructed  to  serve  the 
use  of  the  dyer's  trade.  Looking,  therefore,  to  the  similarity  of  the  remains 
of  the  furnaces  at  Silchest«r  with  those  at  Pompeii,  the  conclusion  is 
arrived  at  that  the  occupation  of  dyeing  was  practised  during  some  period 
at  Calleva,  and  that  the  excavations  in  Insulaa  9, 10  and  11  have  revealed 
very  considerable  traces  of  the  means  by  which  the  trade  was  carried  on. 

Our  next  reference  is  to  Insula  14  This  Insula  seems  to  have  been  the 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  town.  It  was  almost  entirely  covered  with 
the  foundations  of  two  large  and  important  houses.  The  first  house  to 
be  referred  to  is  called  the  Court  Yard  type,  that  is,  it  had  a  central 
Court  Yard  round  which  the  various  corridors  and  chambers  were  dis- 
posed. The  plan  of  this  house  is  given  in  (Archae*,  VoL  LV.,  Plan 
XI.,  p.  220).  The  most  important  part  of  the  mansion  was  at  the 
eastern  wing.  It  is  of  special  interest,  not  only  from  the  size  of  the 
rooms,  but  on  account  of  the  large  and  handsome  mosaic  pavements 
which  were  found  in  four  of  them.  This  wing  was  about  128  feet  long 
and  47^  feet  wide,  and  consisted  of  a  central  row  of  chambers  placed 
between  two  corridors.  Apartment  22  on  the  ground  plan  of  the  mansion 
was  the  largest,  and  measui*ed  22^  feet  in  width  by  over  28  in  length.  It 
was  paved  with  ordinary  red  tile  tesserae,  with  central  panel,  16  feet 
square,  of  fine  mosaic  in  white,  black,  red  and  yellow  (Archaj* ,  Vol. 
LV.,  Plate  XII.).  This  fine  pavement  was  unfortunately  much  damaged, 
the  north-east  part  having  been  completely  destroyed.  What  remained 
was  so  perfect  as  to  justify  its  removal,  and  on  being  removed  it  was 
ascertained  that  beneath  it  lay  a  Hypocaust.  By  referring  to  this 
Plate  XIl.  and  the  following  plates  we  are  reminded  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  for  the  house  decorator  of  the  present  day  has 
borrowed  the  pattern  of  these  mosaic  floors  for  the  oilcloths  which  are 
now  so  generally  used  In  modem  residences. 

The  next  department  southward,  23  on  the  ground  plan,  measured 
23  feet  from  north  to  south  and  22|  feet  from  east  to  west.  It  was  paved 
with  the  usual  tiled  tesserae,  with  a  central  panel  of  fine  mosaic  entirely 
black  and  white  (Plate  XIII.).  When  uncovere<i  this  pavement  was 
almost  in  perfect  condition,  but  it  has  sustained  damage  in  two  places 
while  the  house  was  inhabited.  The  next  chamber.  No.  24,  was  22^  feet 
from  east  to  west  and  18  feet  4  inches  from  north  to  south.  It  was 
paved  with  tiled  te&serae,  with  a  large  central  panel  of  fine  mosaic 
measuring  15  feet  by  14  feet.  This  unfortunately  had  been  almost 
destroyed,  and  only  enough  was  left  to  show  that  the  design  was  made 
up  of  sixteen  octagonal  panels,  with  bright  borders  set  in  a  white  ground, 
with  a  long  and  narrow  white  panel  on  the  western  side. 

We  now  come  to  Chamber  No.  27  on  the  plan.  This  was  of  a  large 
size,  measuring  22^  feet  by  20  feet  1^  inches.  The  floor  was  largely  of 
the  coarse  reti  tile  tesserae,  with  a  central  panel  of  finer  mosaic  14  feet 
square  (Plate  XIV.),  which  is  in  very  fair  condition,  it  was  therefore 
carefully  taken  up  for  preservation.  These  pavements  are  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  Reading  Museum. 

I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  Calleva  there  were 
Imposing  structures,  which  must  have  been  the  residences  of  the  wealthy 
citizens  of  the  plaoe,  and  where  ample  accommodation  was  afforded  for 
their  retainers  and  slaves.    There  is  just  one  discovery  in  house  No.  2  oC 
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this  Insula  that  I  should  mention,  and  that  was  an  sodicula  or  shrine, 
intended  to  contain  the  images  of  the  household  gods,  together  with  an 
altar.  The  room  which  contains  these  might  therefore  be  considered 
tne  Lararium  or  domestic  chapel.  The  question  aiises,  what  were  the 
divinities  worshipped  at  Silchester?  There  has  been  a  singular  absence 
of  effigies  of  the  gods  in  the  explorations. 

The  only  characteristics  found  have  consisted  of  a  headless  statuette 
of  a  female  figure  seated  in  a  wicker  chair  and  nursing  two  infants,  and 
three  fragments  of  statuettes  of  a  Venus  of  a  well-known  type.  The 
figures  resembling  a  seated  female  effigy  are  called  by  some  the  Goddess 
Mother,  by  some  images  of  Latoua  or  Juno  Lucina. 

The  absence  at  Silchester  of  images  of  the  gods,  publicly  or  privately 
worshipped,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  continual  existence 
of  the  city  during  the  Christian  period  of  Roman  rule  at  least  a  century, 
during  which  the  images  of  the  pagan  deities  were  destroyed  or  hidden 
away.  Next  to  the  mosaic  floors  in  the  houses  to  which  we  have  been 
referring,  some  of  the  mural  paintings  of  these  houses  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  with  which,  it  should  be  mentioned,  Romano-British  houses 
were  profusely  adorned.  A  number  of  pieces  of  wall  plaster  from 
Chamber  22,  house  1,  are  of  special  interest.  They  were  turned  up  from 
a  heap  of  rubbish.  The  pattern  of  these  fragments  may  be  seen  in 
ArchoB* ,  Vol.  LV.,  p.  250,  Fig.  v.  The  design  is  very  beautiful — series 
of  rings  and  hollow  squares  of  grey  colour  above  a  dark  claret -red 
ground,  linked  together  by  lines  of  ears  of  barley,  with  centi*es  of  blue 
rosettes.  The  whole  band  of  ornaments  probably  constituted  part  of  a 
dado  of  a  chamber.  It  is  supposed  that  the  corn  fields  around  the 
Roman  city  would  have  suggested  to  the  painter  the  use  of  the  ears  of 
barley  in  bis  decorations,  just  as  the  painters  of  Southern  Europe  drew 
their  decorative  forms  from  the  flora  around  them — from  the  vine, 
myrtle,  and  the  acanthus. 
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THE  NORMAN  DOORWAYS  IN   THE  COUNTY 
OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

By  Chables  E.  Keyser,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  again  before  the  Society  for  the 
£ncouragei{Lent  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Berkshire 
Archseological  Society,  an  attempt  was  made  to  describe 
and  illustrate,  with  the  help  of  lantern  slides,  the 
principal  doorways  of  the  Norman  style  of  architecture 
still  remaining  in  the  Churches  or  other  ancient  build- 
ings in  the  Diocese  of  Oxford.  While  we  have  been 
able  to  bring  together  110  examples  from  the  County 
of  Oxford,  and  8/  from  Berkshire,  we  are  only  able  to 
collect  41  instances  in  Buckinghamshire  of  buildings 
still  or  till  recently  retaining  their  Norman  doorways  Tl) 
Many  of  these  are,  however,  of  exceptional  interest, 
and  it  will,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  this  paper  briefly 
to  point  out  the  salient  features  of  those  specimens  of 
this  most  impressive  style  of  art  to  which  attention 
should  be  especially  directed. 

As  explained  in  the  lectures,  and  set  out  in  the 
Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon  Archaeological  Journal,  new 
series,  vol.  6,  p.  9,  we  will  again  divide  our  subject 
into  four  periods,  viz.,  (1)  the  Saxon  style,  which  seems 
to  have  held  its  ground  till  about  the  year  1080;  (2) 
from  1080  to  llr30,  the  early  Norman,  when  the  door- 
ways were  usually  of  plain  and  massive  character,  with 
bold  roll  mouldings  and  shallow  ornaments ;  (3)  1130 — 
1175,  the  period  when  we  find  the  pure  Norman  style, 
with  its  wonderful  variety  of  enrichments;  and  (4) 
from  1175  to  1210,  the  transitional,  when  we  find  the 
pointed  arch  with  Norman  ornamentation,  or  the  semi- 
circular arch  with  the  characteristic  mouldings  and 
features  of  the  Early  English  period. 

In  this  County,  as  in  those  of  Berkshire  and  Oxford, 
some  examples  have  disappeared  within  comparatively 

(1)  This  ntiinber  does  not  inotndA  Caversfield  CbDroh  with  its 
fine  late  north  doorway,  thig  parish  now  being  incorporated 
with  Oxfordshire,  by  which  it  is  entirely  surrounded. 
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recent  times,  and  one  will  now  look  in  vain  for  the 
Norman  doorway  at  Westbury,  mentioned  by  Lysons  in 
the  ''  Magna  Britannia,"  and  for  those  at  Akeley  and 
Aston  Abbotts,  briefly  described  in  Parker's  Ecclesi- 
astical and  Architectural  Topography.    At  Cheddington 
some  fragments  of  a  former  doorway  axe  now  walled 
up  in  the  porch,  and  some  of  the  vouseoirs  of  a  fine 
late  arch  are  still  preserved  on  the  site  of  Notley  Abbey. 
Of  the  first  or  Saxon  style  mention  is  made  in  vol. 
1,  p.  37,  of  the  ''  Eecords  of  Buckinghamshire,"  of  a 
portion  of  a  very  early  doorway  visible  in  the  interior 
wall  between  the  piers  of  the  Noiman  arcade  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  of  Iver  Church.   Another  example 
is  to  be  found,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  in  the  Diocese,  at  Bradenham  Church, 
where  the  south  doorway  is  of  early  character,   and 
similar  in  its  mouldings,  though  with  more  attempt  at 
ornamentation,  to  instances  at  Earls  Barton  and  other 
better  known  examples.     No  mention  of  it  is  made  by 
Parker  in  the  "  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural  Topo- 
graphy,*' who  calls  the  Church  "  late  poor  P,"  nor  by 
Lysons  in  his   "  Magna  Britannia,"   while  Lipscomb, 
in  his  History  of  the  County,  vol.  iii.,  p.  557,  merely 
refers  to  it  as  "  having  circular  columns,  and  a  decayed 
Norman   arch."    Sheehan,   in   his   History  and    Topo- 
graphy of  the  County  of  Buckingham,  p.  881,  takes 
more  notice  of  it,  and  states  that  the  doorway  ''  has  a 
remarkable  arch  of  late  Saxon  or  early  Norman  work- 
manship.    It  is  unusually  small,  richly  moulded,  and 
has  a  massive  square  sculptured  stone  placed  across  its 
base."     From  the  illustration  (fig.  1)  we  get  a  fair  idea 
of  this  singular  arch.    On  the  outer  order  is  a  half- 
round   moulding   on   the   arch   resting  on   half-round 
engaged   shafts   with   rudely-sculptured    capitals,   that 
on  the  west  having  a  shallow  lozenge  ornament,  and 
with  a  cable  band  below;    then  comes  a  plain  order 
with  half-round  on  the  angle  continued  without  imposts 
down  the  jambs  to  the  gi'ound.     Within  this  is  a  recess 
for  the  tympanum ;   the  lower  part  only  remains  with 
a  pattern  of  shallow  vertical  lines  scored  on  it.      This 
rests  on  a  massive  lintel,  with   a  series   of  alternate 
raised  lozenges  on  it  in  two  rows,  and  this  again  rests 
on  a  smaller  lintel  with  the  cable  ornament  carved  on 
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it,  and  supported  on  receding  brackets  attached  to  the 
jambs.  6n  the  inner  sid'e  of  this  lintel  is  carved 
(Pa  date)  "  1111.''  On  the  interior  side  is  also  the 
hollow  for  the  tympanum,  and  the  large  lintel  carried 
right  through  the  wall. 

Of  the  second  or  early  Norman  period  (1080 — 1130), 
we  find  examples  in  the  north  and  south  doorways  at 
Brill  Church,  both  having  a  bold  roll  moulding  to  the 
outer  order,  with  shafts  and  cushion  capitals,  plain 
chamfered  hoodmould  and  abacus,  and  plain  inner  order 
and  jambs.  Plain  doorways  at  Ilmer  and  Hughenden 
mav  belong  to  this  or  the  subsequent  period. 

Of  the  third  or  pure  Norman  period  (1130 — 1175), 
the  south  doorway  at  Over  Winchendon  is  a  fairly  early 
example.  It  has  the  chamfered  hoodmould,  a  deep 
hollow  and  bold  angle  roll  to  the  outer,  and  plain  inner, 
order.  There  is  a  quarter-round  moulding  on  upper 
portion  of  the  abacus,  one  shaft  on  each  side  to  the 
outer  order,  the  west  ornamented  with  the  cable,  and 
the  east  with  the  lozenge  pattern.  The  capitals  are 
scalloped.  On  the  inner  east  jamb  is  carved  a  very 
large  and  curious  votive  cross. 

Another  very  fine  and  somewhat  early  example  is 
the  south  doorway  at  Leckhampstead.  At  the  apex  of 
the  arch  is  an  eight-rayed  star  or  rose.  There  is  a 
plain  outer  order,  and  then  a  hollow  and  bold  angle 
roll,  resting  on  a  massive  chamfered  abacus  supported 
on  a  shaft  on  either  side ;  that  on  the  west  is  ornamented 
with  overlapping  scallops,  and  has  an  eagle  on  the 
capital,  with  a  cable  band  below,  while  that  on  the 
east  has  a  series  of  chevrons  with  an  upturned  monster 
head  immediately  below  the  caDital,  on  which  is  also 
sculptured  an  eagle.  The  arch  has  a  plain  inner  order, 
which  has  been  painted  with  crimson  oblong  bands.^2) 
There  is  a  large  tympanum  recessed  within  the  arch, 
evidently  of  two  dates :  the  upper  part  has  plain 
vouRBoirs,  which  have  been  painted  with  irresrular 
blotches  of  red.     In  the  lower  part  is  enclosed  a  small 

<2)  TracPB  of  colour  have  bepn  not^d  on  Norman  doorwavs  at 
St-  Marjrarpt'a  and  St.  MannVft'a,  York,  and  Brayfon.  York- 
sliire,  ShnrdinRion,  GlonceatflrBhiro,  Pyrton  and  Brize  Norton, 
Oxfordsliire,  Monk  Sberborne,  Hampshire,  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
Somerset,  and  ebsewbere. 
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and  earlier  tympanum,  curiously  sculptured.  On  it  are 
two  large  dragons  fighting.  They  have  their  mouths 
open,  and  are  striking  each  other  with  their  tongues. 
Both  have  long  ears,  wings,  and  two  foreclaws,  but  the 
hinder  parts  of  their  bodies,  that  on  the  west  is  beaded 
and  twisted,  terminate  in  foliage,  and  what  look  like 
fruit  pods  full  of  seed  and  bursting  open.  Their  lower 
jaws  rest  on  the  head,  and  their  claws  on  the  hands  of 
a  small  human  figure  with  horns  or  long  ears,  clad  in 
a  single  garment,  open  at  the  neck,  drawn  in  at  the 
waist,  and  again  widening  out,  and  carried  down  to  the 
knees;  the  feet  are  both  turned  outwards.  His  left 
hand  is  touching  the  left  claw  of  the  eastern  dragon, 
which  rests  on  a  sort  of  altar,  formed  of  three  steps  like 
the  base  of  a  cross,  the  upper  part  being  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  as  though  toppling  over  under  the  weight 
of  the  dragon.  Small  pellets  are  scattered  about  over 
the  groundwork,  and  in  the  ecist  comer  is,  perhaps, 
another  animal,  attacking  the  dragon  from  behind.  On 
the  lintel  is  a  good  example  of  the  beaded  star  orna- 
ment. This  small  tympanum  is  very  curious  and 
interesting,  but  it  is  not  clear  what  the  subject  is  in- 
tended to  portray.  The  north  doorway  is  of  much  later 
date,  and  will  be  described  subsequently.  At  Dunton 
is  a  small  blocked  north  doorway,  with  double  zigzag 
on  the  arch,  plain  tympanum  and  some  interlacing 
scroll  on  the  lintel.  On  the  east  abacus  is  some 
sculpture,  viz.,  in  the  centre  a  figure  prostrated  at  the 
feet  of  our  Lord  who  stands  at  the  west  side,  whilst 
another  personage,  probably  a  female,  is  looking  on 
from  the  east  side.  Above  the  prostrate  figure  is, 
perhaps,  a  cloud  with  the  Almignty  and  an  angel 
regarding  the  miracle  which  is  being  performed.  A 
five  rayed  star  is  incised  on  another  portion  of  the 
cloud.  On  the  east  abacus  is  a  shallow  carving,  perhaps 
the  head  of  an  animal.  The  south  doorway  at  Twyford 
(fig.  2)  is  a  very  interesting  example.  On  the  hood- 
mould  we  have  a  zigzag  band  forming  a  series  of 
chevrons  enclosing  leaves  on  either  side.  Then  comes 
a  series  of  24  beak  and  monster  head«  on  a  roll,  of 
rather  peculiar  character,  some  beaded,  one  with  a 
billet  in  its  beak,  and  no  two  being  exactly  alike.  This 
rests  on  the  abacus,  which  is  not  chamfered,  with  a 
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series  of  roses  on  quatrefoils  witlun  lozenges  on  the 
western,  and  of  eleven  rayed  stars  within  circles  on 
the  eastern  portion.  There  is  one  shaft  on  each  side 
with  ornamental  capitals,  having  the  head  of  an  animal 
on  the  angle  with  a  separate  body  on  each  face.  On 
the  outer  jamb  on  eacn  side  are  carved  seven  laree 
studded  roses  or  stars  with  circular  centre  and  eight 
leaves  or  rays,  similar  to  those  on  the  south  doorwav 
at  Iffley,  and  beyond  again  the  zigzag  and  leaf  with 
chamfered  edge  similar  to  the  hoodmould.  There  is 
an  inner  order  with  bold  triple  zigzag  round  the  arch 
and  down  the  jambs  without  imposts  to  the  ground. 

The  most  interesting  doorway  in  the  County  is  un- 
doubtedly the  south  entrance  to  Dinton  Church.(S)  It 
is  a  fairly  early  example,  and  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
examination.  It  has  three  courses  of  billet  on  the 
hoodmould,  and  continued  down  the  outer  jambs  to  the 
ground.  Then  come  two  recessed  orders,  on  the  outer 
a  bold  raised  and  recessed  zigzag,  and  a  raised  zigzag 
on  the  angle,  with  small  fircones  within  the  chevrons. 
This  order  is  also  continued  down  the  jambs  to  the 
ground,  there  being  a  small  abacus  below  the  spring  of 
the  arch,  with  a  head  below  it  at  the  angle  on  the  west, 
and  a  beaded  monster  with  beaded  scroll  and  some 
pellets  behind  it  on  the  east  side.  The  inner  order  has 
a  hollow  and  massive  angle  roll,  with  small  pointed 
member  between.  To  this  order  is  a  chamfered  abacus, 
with  the  star  and  foliage  on  the  upper  part,  and  a  leaf 
pattern  on  the  chamfer,  bold  spiral  shaft,  the  west 
capital  scalloped,  the  east  having  a  bird  on  it,  and  both 
having  cable  bands  below.  The  bases  are  of  the  usual 
roimded  form,  and  rest  on  square  blocks,  on  each  of 
which  is  sculptured  an  upturned  monster  head.  Round 
the  tympanum  (fig.  3)  is  a  guilloche  pattern,  formed 
by  three  interlacing  beaded  scrolls.  In  the  centre  of 
the  tympanum  is  a  tree,  and  on  either  side  an  animal, 
with  paws,  head,  and  shaggy  mane  of  a  Hon,  and  body, 
without  hind  legs,  gradually  tapering  off  to  the  tail. 
Each  animal  is  in  the  act  of  biting  off  the  fruit  from 


(8)  Tbis  doorway  is  figured  in  Lysons'  Bfagna  Britannia, 
Bncking'hamshire,  Vol.  I.,  p.  486,  and  in  Lipscomb,  History  of 
the  Coanty  of  Baokingham,  Vol.  II.,  p.  146. 
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the  tree.  Below,  on  the  main  face,  is  the  inscription, 
in  large  capital  letters — 

+  PREMIAPEOMERIT  SSIQ  SDESPETHABENDA 

and  below,  on  upper  chamfered  edge  of  the  lintel — 

AVDIATHICPRCEPTASIBIQVES  TEETINSNBA +(*) 

This  no  doubt  explains  the  symbolism  of  the  subject, 
which  portrays  the  animals  feeding  on  the  tree  of 
knowleage,  and  is  an  exhortation  to  all  human  beings 
to  endeavour  to  copy  their  example  and  eagerly  devour 
those  Christian  precepts  the  practice  of  which  will  in 
due  time  obtain  its  reward  in  Heaven.  Many  similar 
examples  are  to  be  found  on  the  tympana  of  our 
English  Norman  doorways,  which  no  doubt  bear  the 
same  interpretation.  On  the  lintel  is  the  combat  between 
St.  Michael  and  Satan.  An  immense  dragon,  with 
terrible  jaws  and  large  extended  tongue,  is  advancing 
from  the  west  towards  a  small  winged  figure  in  the  east 
comer,  who  holds  a  cross,  which  he  is  apparently  about 
to  thrust  down  the  throat  of  the  serpent.  On  the  under 
side  of  the  lintel  is  the  beaded  guilloche  pattern  again. 
Carried  down  the  inner  jambs  are  a  series  of  heart- 
shaped  ornaments.  The  whole  composition  is  very 
elaborate  and  interesting,  and  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  Norman  work  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

At  Lathbury,  now  let  into  the  interior  wall,  is  part 
of  an  early  tympanum(5)  (fig.  3),  with  sculpture,  con- 
veying the  same  lesson  as  that  at  Dinton.  In  the  centre 
is  a  tree,  the  trunk  being  formed  by  beaded  intersecting 
circles,  and  with  branches  and  foliage  partly  beaded, 
springing  out  of  it  on  either  side.  On  the  right  is  a 
lion,  and  on  the  left  two  animals  ( ?)  a  horse  and  a  dog. 
The  lion  is  eating  the  fruit,  and  the  other  animals  are 
devouring  the  foliage.  There  is  a  south  doorway,  with 
the  nailhead  ornament,  &c.,  of  later  date. 

(4)    PrsBmia  pro  meritis  si  qnis  desperet  habenda 

Andiat  bio  prseoepta  sibi  qa89  sint  retinenda. 
'^If  any  one  should  despair    of    receiving    rewards   for    his 
"deserts,  let  him  hear  and  apply  to  himself  these  precepts,  and 
''deem  it  to  be  his  duty  ever  to  uphold  them." 

(5;  See  Records  of  Buckinghamshire,  Vol.  lY.,  p.  43,  and  plate. 
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The  south  doorway  at  Water  Stratford  is  a  rather  late 
example  of  this  third  period.  On  the  chamfered  face 
of  the  hoodmould  are  a  series  of  concave  ovals,  with  a 
billet  across  the  centre  of  each,  forming  flat  nailheads 
at  their  point  of  junction<^),  and  then  a  double  row  of 
raised  zigzag  in  the  arch.  This  rests  on  a  curiously- 
carved  abacus,  supported  on  jamb  shafts,  with  elabo- 
rately-sculptured capitals.  On  the  eastern  one  is  beaded 
interlaced  scroll,  terminating  in  a  small  monster  head 
at  either  end ;  on  the  western  one  is  the  scroll,  having 
the  cable  ornament,  proceeding  from  a  small  head  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  angle,  and  terminating  in  a  bird's 
head  at  the  lower  west  side.  On  the  tympanum^  (fig. 
3)  is  a  representation  of  Christ  in  Majesty,  seated  within 
an  oval  vesica  held  by  an  angel  on  either  side.  He  is 
richly  vested,  and  is  giving  the  Benediction  with  the 
right  hand,  while  the  left  rests  on  the  Book  of  the 
Gospels.  Below,  on  the  lintel^  is  represented  an  arcade 
of  interlacing  semicircular  headed  arches,  except  beneath 
the  feet  of  Our  Lord,  which  are  partly  carved  on  the 
lintel,  where  the  arches  are  lower,  and  do  not  interlace. 
The  arches  have  slender  shafts,  and  the  background  is 
diapered  with  intersecting  lines,  forming  a  kind  of 
diamond  pattern.  The  subject  of  Christ  in  Majesty  is 
not  an  uncommon  one  during  the  Norman  period,  and 
excellent  samples,  both  in  sculpture  and  painting, 
remain  in  various  parts  of  England.  The  north  chancel 
doorway  has  also  a  sculptured  tympanum,  on  which  is 
a  small  representation  of  the  Agnus  Dei  holding  the 
cross  on  a  ground  diapered  with  roses.  On  the  lintel 
are  two  dragons,  with  heads  and  claws,  and  their  bodies 
intertwined  so  as  to  form  the  beaded  guilloche.  The 
arch  and  jambs  are  plain,  with  a  plain  chamfered  hood- 
mould. 

At  Rtewkley,  where  we  have  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Churches  of  the  Norman  period  to  be  found  in 
England,  the  tower  arches  furnishing  us  with  grand 


«^)  A  similar  form  of  ornamentation  may  be  seen  on  tlie 
south  doorway  at  Fozoott  (see  post),  and  on  the  transitional 
Norman  nave  arcade  at  Leckhampstoad. 

(7)  This  doorway  is  figrnred  in  Vol.  VTI.,  p.  117,  of  the  Backs 
Records,  and  a  full  description  of  it  is  there  given. 
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examples  of  that  style,  there  are  doorways  on  the  west, 
ngrth,  and  south  of  the  nave,  on  the  south  of  the 
chancel,  and  on  the  north  side  interior  beneath  the 
tower.  The  nave  arches  are  all  of  considerable  merit. 
In  each  case  a  string  course,  ornamented  with  the  zig- 
zag, which  runs  right  round  the  exterior  walls,  is  carried 
round  the  head  of  the  arch,  so  as  to  form  a  label  or 
additional  dripstone.  The  north  doorway  has  a  series 
of  broad,  flat  labels  on  the  hoodmould,  which  has  a 
dragon's  head  as  a  termination  on  one  side,  and  an 
inverted  head  on  the  other.  On  the  arch  is  a  bold 
recessed  and  raised  zigzag.  The  abacus  is  chamfered, 
with  one  shaft  on  either  side,. one  capital  having  scal- 
loped, the  other  foliated  carving.  There  is  a  plain 
tympanum  and  segmental  arched  lintel.  The  south 
doorway  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  north.  It 
has  a  series  of  large  pellets  on  the  hoodmould,  the 
recessed  and  raised  zigzag  in  the  arch,  and  the  capitals 
somewhat  varied  in  Sieir  ornamentation.  There  is  a 
head  on  the  west  one,  with  foliage  coming  from  the 
mouth.  The  western  doorway  (fig.  4)  is  more  elaborate, 
with  numerous  enriched  mouldings,  and  a  blind  arch  in 
the  wall  on  either  side.<^)  The  zigzag  stringcourse  along 
the  west  wall  is  carried  round  above  the  central  arch, 
which  has  a  half-round  on  the  chamfer  of  the  hood- 
mould, and  three  reveals  each  enriched  with  variations 
of  the  zigzag  ornament,  those  on  the  inner  order  being 
carried  down  the  jambs,  without  imposts,  to  the  ground. 
The  abacus  is  chamfered,  that  section  to  the  outer  order 
being  carried  along  so  as  to  support  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  side  arches,  a  wavy  band  of  foliage  being  intro- 
duced below  that  portion  on  the  south  side.  The  shafts 
to  the  outer  order  are  connected  with  a  jamb  or  pier, 
which  separates  them  from  the  shafts  of  the  blind  arches. 
There  are  also  shafts  to  the  middle  order,  that  on  the 
north  ornamented  with  the  spiral,  and  that  on  the  south 
with  the  beaded  cable  moulding.      There  is  a  small 

(8)  In  the  Berkii.  Bnoks,  and  Oxon  Aroli89olo|^cal  Journal, 
New  Series,  Vol.  6,  p.  14  note,  a  list  of  similar  examples  is 
priven,  viz.,  at  Iffley  (Oxfordaliire),  St.  Nicholas,  Abingdon  (Berks), 
Chepstow  (lilonmonth),  Ketton  (Rntland),  and  St.  Leonards 
Priory,  Stamford  (Linooln),  all  being  oomparatiyely  of  late 
Norman  date. 
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tympanum,  divided  so  as  to  form  two  small  semicircular 
headed  arches,  with  a  central  oblong  panel,  the  lower 
part  of  which  seems  to  have  been  broken  away.  On 
either  side  is  sculptured  a  large  dragon,  apparently  in 
the  attitude  of  adoration  towards  some  subject  formerly 
sculptured  or  painted  on  the  central  portion,  and  foliage, 
a  smaller  dragon  being  also  introduced  on  the  south 
side.  The  side  arches  have  the  hoodmould  continuous 
with  that  of  the  central  doorway,  and  one  order  with 
the  recessed  and  raised  zigzag  and  jamb  shafts.  All 
the  capitals  are  carved  with  animals,  birds,  dragons, 
beaded  scallop,  &c.,  those  on  the  north  being  the  more 
elaborate.  At  the  top  of  the  pier  dividing  the  outer 
shafts,  on  north  is  a  head  and  some  interlacing  foliage, 
on  south  some  fluting.  In  the  interior  of  the  Church 
a  stringcourse,  with  double  row  of  the  indented  orna- 
ment, is  carried  along  the  walls  and  round  all  the  five 
arches,  so  as  to  form  a  hoodmould.  The  little  doorway 
under  the  tower  has  a  plain  arch,  jambs,  and  recessed 
tympanum.  There  is  one  similarly  situated  at  Iffley. 
This  interesting  Church  is  said  to  have  become  the 
properly  of  Kenilworth  Priory  in  1170,  and  this  seems 
to  be  about  the  date  of  the  present  structure. 

At  Adstock  are  two  doorways,  altered  in  the  14th 
century.  On  the  south  doorway  is  some  curious  sculp- 
ture on  the  abacus,  with  bats  and  nailheads  on  the  west 
side,  and  beaded  semicircles  enclosing  roses  and  leaves 
on  the  east.  There  is  one  shaft  on  each  side  with  large 
capital,  that  on  west  having  beaded  foliage,  that  on 
east  a  leaf  at  the  angle,  and  a  head  on  either  face,  all 
connected  by  a  beaded  scroll.  The  arch  is  of  later  date. 
The  north  doorway  has  the  original  hoodmould,  but 
the  heads  forming  the  terminations  look  later.  The 
arch  is  Norman,  with  foliasre  within  beaded  semicircles, 
and  a  pair  of  wings.  This  appears  to  have  been  part 
of  a  tympanum  now  cut  away.  On  the  abacus  is  the 
indented  moulding.  There  are  several  votive  crosses 
on  the  jambs  of  both  these  doorways. 

The  north  doorway  of  Horton  Church  ffig.  5)  is  a  very 
fine  and  rather  late  specimen.  The  hoodmould,  which 
ha8  a  sort  of  crozier  for  the  terminafiors,  has  a  pmall 
half-round  on  the  main  portion,  and  a  series  of  billets 
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on  tlie  chamfer,  and  there  are  four  recessed  orders.  The 
outer  has  four  courses  of  bold  raised  zigzag,  continued 
without  imposts  down  the  jambs  to  the  ground.  On 
the  next  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  knotted  cable, 
also  continued  down  the  jambs  to  the  ground.  This  is 
a  somewhat  rare  ornament,  but  good  examples  remain 
in  the  slype  of  St.  Albans  Cathedral,  built  by  Abbot 
de  Gorham  about  the  year  1160,  and  on  the  west  door- 
way of  the  Temple  Church,  London,  said  to  be  twenty 
or  thirty  years  later.  The  Norman  towers  at  Exeter 
Cathedral  also  have  this  ornament  on  the  various  arches. 
Then  come  a  series  of  large  raised  lozenges  with  raised 
zigzag  on  the  angle  and  on  the  sofBt.  This  rests  on  a 
chamfered  abacus  and  jamb  shaft,  with  chevron,  fluting, 
and  stiff-leaved  foliage  on  the  angle  of  the  capitals. 
The  inner  order  has  plain  arch  and  iambs.  The  north 
doorway  at  Upton-cum-Chalvey  is  also  late,  approach- 
ing the  transitional  period.  The  hoodmoulding  is  new, 
but  there  are  two  reveals,  with  bold  roll  to  the  outer, 
supported  on  shafts  with  capitals,  each  ornamented  with 
three  large  leaves.  On  the  inner  order  is  a  recessed 
zigzag,  with  leaves  between  the  inner  points,  all  con- 
tinued down  the  jambs  to  the  ground.  There  is  an 
engaged  angle  roll,  with  small  engaged  shafts  having 
flat  cushion  capitals. 

The  south  chancel  doorway  at  Hanslope  Church  (fig. 
6)  has  a  chamfered  hoodmould,  with  a  course  of  the 
double-cone  ornament  on  the  inner  face.  This  is  not 
a  common  moulding,  and  is  rarely  found  except  in  the 
Eastern  Counties.  There  is  an  example  on  the  doorway 
of  Stoneleigh  Church,  Warwickshire.  There  are  two 
orders,  on  the  outer  a  bold  zigzag  resting  on  an  abacus, 
and  large  capital  on  each  side,  ornamented  with  animals, 
&c. ;  the  original  shafts  have  disappeared.  On  the  inner 
order,  which  is  continued  without  imposts  to  the  ground, 
are  a  series  of  beaded  half  ovals  or  pointed  arches,  the 
bases  resting  on  an  engaged  roll  on  the  angle  of  the 
arch  and  jambs.  There  are  various  ornaments  filling 
up  the  spandril  spaces  between  the  heads  of  the  arches. 
There  are  doorways  at  Stoke  Mandeville,  Hambleden, 
Medmenham  Abbey,  and  Worminghall,  the  last  with 
a  course  of  double  billet  on  the  hoodmould,  which  also 
belong  to  this  third  period. 
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Of  the  fourth  or  transitional  period  (1175  to  1210) 
there  are  not  so  many  examples,  nor  are  they  of  so 
much  interest.  One  of  the  most  ornate  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Buckingham  Grammar  School,  formerly  the 
Chapel  of  a  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded  by 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  On  either  face  of  the  hoodmould 
are  a  series  of  ornamental  nailheads,  then  comes  a  course 
of  bold  zigzag,  and  then  on  the  inner  order  a  series  of 
pointed  arches,  plainer  than,  but  somewhat  similar  to, 
those  at  Hanslope.  There  is  a  zigzag  band  on  the 
abacus,  with  a  leaf  within  each  chevron,  and  one  shaft 
on  each  side  with  rich  foliage  on  the  capitals. 

At  Notley  Abbey  are  numerous  voussoirs  of  a  fine 
late  doorway,  with  a  bold  zigzag  enclosing  a  trefoiled 
leaf,  very  similar  to  those  at  the  Chapter  House  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  York. 

At  Stone,  ike  south  doorway  has  been  much  renewed. 
The  outer  and  inner  orders  are  mainly  new,  but  the 
middle  order  has  a  raised  zigzae  on  arch,  and  soffit, 
with  a  small  keel  shaped  at  the  angle;  chamfered 
abacus,  one  shaft  on  each  side,  with  foliage  on  the 
capitals.  At  Foxcott  is  a  south  doorway,  with  nailheads 
separated  by  billets  on  each  chamfered  face  of  the  hood- 
mould,  half  of  an  engaged  roll  or 'keel  shaped  on  the 
angle  of  the  arch,  chamfered  abacus,  and  plain  jambs. 
There  is  a  plain  north  doorway,  now  closed  up,  with 
obtusely-pointed  arch,  which  is  probably  of  the  same 
date.  At  the  old  Chapel  at  Creslow,  now  desecrated, 
and  incorporated  with  the  farm  buildings,  is  a  north 
doorway  with  pointed  arch,  having  the  triple  billet  on 
the  hoodmould,  then  recessed  and  raised  zigzag  on  the 
main  order,  with  chamfered  abacus,  having  a  series  of 
loops  enclosing  pellets  on  the  chamfered  portion. 

The  north  doorway  of  Leckhampstead  Church  (fig.  7) 
is  a  very  good  specimen  of  transitional  work,  with  a 
half-round  hoodmould,  having  a  head  at  the  apex  and 
terminations,  and  ornamented  with  a  zigzag  band, 
having  leaves  within  the  chevrons  on  either  side.  On 
the  outer  order  is  a  keel-shaped  moulding  on  the  angle, 
with  a  hollow  and  half-round  on  either  side  on  the 
face  and  soffit  of  the  arch.  On  the  inner  order  is  a 
bold  zigzag,  set  on  an  angle  roll,  with  foliage  within 
the  chevrons  on  the  upper  side.     The  abacus  is  of  the 
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late  type,  with  two  half-round  mouldings  on  the  lower 
part.  There  are  shafts  to  the  outer  order,  and  engaged 
shafts  to  the  inner,  terminating  about  two  feet  above  the 
ground,  the  outer  capitals  having  stiff-leaved  foliage, 
the  inner  have  the  fluted  ornament.  This  doorway  is 
veiy  like  the  north  entrance  of  Caversfield  Church, 
which,  though  surrounded  by  Oxfordshire,  was  formerly 
included  in  the  County  of  Buckingham. 

There  are  late  doorways  at  Shenley  Mansell,  Stanton- 
bury,  and  Waddesdon,  this  last  one  appearing  to  have 
been  altered  in  later  times.  This  would  also  seem  to 
be  the  case  with  the  south  doorway  at  Bletchley,  where 
the  arch  is  now  pointed.  It  has  a  course  of  beaded 
elliptic  arched  on  the  hoodmould;  on  the  outer  order 
are  28  large  beak  heads  on  a  roll,  with  a  human  head 
at  the  apex.     Part  of  the  chamfered  abacus  remains. 

The  south  doorway  at  Radclive  (fig.  8)  is  the  last  and 
latest  of  our  series,  its  probable  date  being  not  earlier 
than  1200.  It  is  obtusely  pointed,  with  a  series  of  roses 
or  early  dogtooth  in  the  hoodmould,  and  three  recessed 
orders.  On  the  outer  are  bold  zigzags,  with  varied 
trefoil  leaves  within  the  chevrons,  on  the  face  and  soffit 
of  the  arch,  forming  large  deeply  undercut  lozenges  on 
the  angle,  and  showing  a  sunk  roll  moulding  carried 
round  beneath  them.  On  the  next  order  is  a  hollow, 
with  half-round  on  either  side,  and  then  on  the  inner 
order  a  quarter-round,  both  on  exterior  and  partly  on 
the  interior  face,  with  a  broad  fillet  band  on  the  soffit. 
It  has  the  late  form  of  abacus,  banded  shafts  to  the 
outer  orders,  the  inner  continued  down  the  jambs  to 
the  ground.  All  the  capitals  have  varied  early  foliage. 
Between  the  outer  shafts,  in  a  hollow  down  the  jambs, 
are  carved  four-leaved  roses,  or  stars. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  principal  doorways 
in  the  County.  Many  of  them  are  already  well-known, 
while  others  have  not  received  the  notice  they  deserve. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  the  ingenuity  displayed  by 
the  Norman  builders  is  well  exemplified  in  the  work 
carried  out  by  them  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  easy  to  refute  the  statement  as  to  the 
want  of  variety  to  be  found  in  Norman  architecture,  and 
particularly  with  reprard  to  the  doorways,  on  which  they 
expended  such  special  attention. 
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Annexed    is    a   full   list   of   examples    still    or    till 
recently  existing  in  the  County :  — 


NAMB. 

Adstock    Charch    .... 
Akeley  „,.... 

Aston  Abbots  „       .... 

Bletchlej         „ 

Bradenham     ,,       .... 

Brayfield         y, 

BriU  „       .... 

Buckingham  Grammar  School 
Cheddington  Church   .     .     . 
Creslow  Chapel 
Dinton        Church . 
Dunton  ,, 

Fingest  ,,    . 

Foxcott  „ 

Hambleden         ,,    . 
Hanslope  „ 

Hitcham  ,,    . 

Horton  „ 

Hughenden        „    . 
Hmer  „ 

Iyer  „    . 

Lathburj  „ 

Leckhampstead  ,,    . 
Linford,  Little  „ 
Medmenham  Abbey 
Medmenham  Church 
Notley  Abbey    ,     . 
BadcliTC  Church 

Shenley  Mansell      „ 
Stanton  Bury  ,, 

Stewkley  „ 


Stoke  Mandeville    ,, 
Stone  „ 

Stratford,  Water      „ 
Turville  „ 

Twyford  „ 

XJpton-cum-ChalTey  „ 
Waddesdon  „ 

Westbury  „ 

Wiuchendon,  Over  „ 
Worminghall  ,, 


DOOBWAT8. 

N.  and  S. 

N.  and  S. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

N. 

N.  and  S. 

N. 

Fragments. 

N. 

S. 

N. 

N.  and  S. 

N.  and  S. 

W.  of  N.  transept. 

S.  Chancel. 

N. 

N. 

S. 

s. 

N. 

S.  and  Tympanum. 

N.  and  S. 

S. 

N.  and  S. 
Fragments. 
S.  and  S.  Chancel. 
N.  Chancel  and  S.  Chancel. 
N.  and  S. 

W.,  N.,  S.,  S.  Chancel,  and 
N.  Tower  interior. 

S. 

S.  and  N.  Chancel. 

N.  and  S. 

S. 

N.  and  S.  Tower  interior. 


S. 

N.  and  S. 
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The  old  "  Parisli  Register  *'  of  Bletchley  is  contained 
in  six  books,  viz. : 

No.  1.  A  book  14J  inches  high  by  lOJ  inches  wide, 
containing  41  parchment  leaves  in  parchment 
covers :  begins  Oct.  2,  1577 ;  ends  1663. 

No.  2.  A  book  10^  inches  by  8|  inches,  containing 
12  parchment  leaves,  with  a  wrapper  on  one  side 
only :  begins  Sept.  28,  1653 ;  ends  1664. 

No.  3.  A  book  13  inches  by  8J  inches,  containing  58 
parchment  leaves  and  four  paper  leaves  added  at 
the  end,  in  leather-covered  boards,  which  were 
once  furnished  with  clasps.  The  clasps  are  now 
eone,  with  one-third  of  the  leather  covering  the 
front  cover :  begins  March  27,  1665 ;  ends  1743. 

No.  4.  A  book  13|  inches  by  8 J  inches,  containing 
44  parchment  leaves  in  leatiier-covered  boards : 
begins  April  5,  1744 ;  ends  1787. 

No.  5.  A  book  15  inches  by  10  inches,  containing  23 
parchment  leaves  in  leather-covered  boards,  with 
two  clasps.  A  large  number  of  leaves  has  been 
cut  out  at  the  end:  begins  Feb.  5,  1788;  ends 
Nov.,  1812. 

No.  6  is  the  marriage  book  from  1754. 

After  1812  the  register  books  are  of  the  well-known 
pattern  in  use  elsewhere. 

No.  1  book  is  headed  "  The  Register  Booke  for  the 
pishe  of  Bletchley  in  the  *  Countie  of  Bucks,  conteyninge 
'  all  the  names  of  suche  as  have  bene  christened  maried 
'  or  Buried  sins  the  monthe  of  October  in  the  yere  of  our 
'lorde  god  1577  within  the  said  pishe  and  hamlets  to 
'  the  same  Belonginge." 

The  book  is  well-written,  and  is  in  the  same  hand- 
writing from  the  commencement  up  to  1601,  evidently 
having  been  transcribed  from  the  older  paper  Register 
in  obedience  to  the  order  issued  in  1597  ana  1603.  The 
Register  is  signed  from  the  beginning  to  1616  by 
Thomas  Sparke,  the  rector :  his  burial  is  thus  entered : 
"Oct.  17.  Mr.  Dcor  Sparke  Pastor  of  Bletchley  bur. 
1616." 
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The  first  entry  k,  1577  October  2 :  "  Willm  the  sonn 
of  henri  Banberye  was  Baptized.  The  same  day  Bichard 
the  Sonne  of  martin  the  clerk  was  Baptized."  There  are 
subsequent  entries  concerning  the  family  of  Martin, 
the  clerk.  He  is  at  last  referred  to  as  Martin  Register : 
as,  1582,  Jime  17,  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Martin  Register, 
baptized:  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the 
acquirement  of  a  surname  from  occupation.  1595,  July 
4,  Marian,  the  wyfe  of  Martin  Register  was  buried. 

In  this  book  are  recorded  379  marriages:  1,247 
burials,  of  which  629  were  of  men  and  618  of  women : 
included  in  this  number  are,  at  least,  194  burials  of 
infants  under  one  year,  viz.,  113  boys  and  81  girls. 

The  entries  of  baptism  number  1,904,  viz.,  984  males 
and  920  females. 

Twenty  pairs  of  twins  are  noted ;  in  12  cases  both 
children  were  girls,  in  3  cases  both  were  boys,  and  in 
3  cases  boy  and  girl;  in  the  remaining  two  cases  the 
sex  is  not  noted,  as  they  were  stillborn. 

From  1577  to  1631,  38  burials  of  stillborn  infants  are 
registered ;  they  are  not  included  in  the  numbers  above 
tabulated.  At  least  sixteen  of  the  deaths  of  women 
registered  occurred  as  the  result  of  childbirth. 

1587,  Mar.  15,  Willm  dye  skooUem  of  Bletchley  and 
Joan  Pennington  wer  maried.  This  mention  of  the 
schoolmaster  proves  the  existence  of  a  school,  probably 
of  that  mentioned  by  Cole  (Mss.  B.M.)  in  1712,  "  20 
children  put  to  Scheie  and  taught  at  the  charge  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  and  Minister." 

The  "  west  leys  "  are  first  mentioned  in  1594.  This 
district  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  church, 
and  appears  to  have  always  had  two  or  three  cottages 
there.  The  parish  was  made  up  of  east  and  west 
Bletchley,  the  vills  of  Water  Eaton ;  and  the  west  side 
of  Fenny  Stratford,  which  side  lay  on  the  London  Road 
(Watling  Street);  the  east  side  of  Fenny  Stratford — 
that  is,  that  part  of  the  hamlet  to  the  east  of  the  London 
Road  is  in  the  parish  of  Simpson. 

In  1599  the  mention  of  John  ye  miller,  of  Eaton, 
indicates  the  source  of  a  surname  for  John,  and  the 
existence  of  a  water-mill  on  the  Ousel  or  Lovatt,  a 
stream  which  bounds  the  parish  on  that  side ;  it  crosses 
the  London  Road  at  Fenny  Stratford,  and  on  Aug.  2, 
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1631,  was  buried  an  unknown  stranger,  drowned  at 
Stratford  Bridge.  This  shows  that  the  '*  ford  "  to  which 
Fenny  Stratford  owes  its  name  had  been  replaced  by  a 
'  bridge  '  before  that  date. 

No.  2  book  is  headed  "  Sworn  and  approved  of 
'  Thomas  Waldock  of  Blechley  to  bee  parish  Register 

*  for  the  towne  and  pish  of  Blechly  aforesaid  according 

*  to  the  free  choise  of  the  said  pishones  to  Register  all 
'  Births,  Marriages  &  Burialls  according  to  the  late  Act 
'  of  Parliament."  Given  under  my  himd  the  day  and 
yeare  abovesaid.     Hen.  Whitbread. 

Edward  Taylor.  Minister.  Thomas  Walduck.  Regester 
for  the  parrish  of  Blechley.  1653.  John  Chapman. 
Edward  rhillips.     Edward  AUin.     Church  Wardines. 

This  book  was  initiated  as  the  result  of  the  ascendancy 
.(politically)  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  duties  of 
registration  formerly  performed  by  the  clergy  had,  in 
very  many  instances,  as  the  result  of  the  late  successful 
Rebellion,  not  been  carried  out.  To  remedy  this,  and 
provide  the  necessary  machinery,  the  Act  oi  1663  pro- " 
vided  for  the  election  by  the  parishioners  of  civil 
registers  (or,  as  we  now  incorrectly  style  them, 
registrars),  the  official  whose  business  it  would  be  to 
record  births,  not  baptisms;  and  marriage  by  justices 
of  the  peace. 

The  first  entry  is  1653,  Sept.  28.  Elizabeth  Spendlow, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Spendlow,  of  Water  Eaton,  was 
borne  September  the  28.  In  1660,  baptisms  are  again 
recorded,  and  '  borne '  disappears. 

1660,  April  28.  John  the  Sonne  of  Nicolas  Goodspeed 
of  Bletchly  buried  on  the  backside  of  his  house  in  his 
Orchard.  This  indicates  the  right  of  disposal  how  one 
likes,  of  one's  own  dead.  The  name  "  Goodspeed,"  or 
"  Godspeed,"  is  just  the  sort  of  assumed  name  that  was 
not  uncommon  among  the  schismatics  of  the  age,  and 
the  owner  thereof  may  have  objected  to  interment  in 
consecrated  ground. 

This  book  contains  59  marriage  entries.  There  are 
350  entries  of  burials,  189  of  males,  and  161  of  females ; 
including  18  males  and  14  females  obviously  under  one 
year  old.  The  entries  of  infants,  bom  or  baptised,  are 
346  (not  including  14  stillborn),  viz.,  175  boys  and  171 
girls. 
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Twins  occur  8  times :  in  3  cases  both  the  infants  were 
girls ;  in  2  cases,  both  boys ;  and  in  3  cases,  girl  and  a 
boy.  One  case  of  triplets  is  entered  in  1G60,  one  boy 
and  two  girls ;  they  were  bom  alive  and  baptized,  but 
all  died,  and  the  mother  also. 

1660,  Feb.  22.  Briget  the  wife  and  Timothy  the 
Sonne  Briget  and  Elizabeth  the  daughters  of  Thomas 
Norman  of  Bletchley  buried  all  in  one  grave  and  all 
in  one  coffin. 

At  least  seven  of  the  deaths  are  those  of  women  in 
childbirth. 

The  last  two  or  three  leaves  of  No.  2  book  are 
damaged,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  decipher. 

No.  3  book  is  well  written,  and  for  many  years  records 
such  extra  details  as  the  trade  or  occupation  and  resi- 
dence; also  the  name  of  the  infant's  mother  in  the 
baptismal  entries.  The  first  entry  is  1665,  May  18. 
Willm  ffellow  and  Bridget  Norman  married.  1665, 
March  27.  Willm  the  sonne  of  Willm  Underwood  and 
of  Alice  his  wife  of  Bletchly,  baptized.  This  surname 
occurs  in  earlier  years  as  '  under-the-wood.' 

The  Burial  entries  of  1665  are  headed  thus :  "  Luke 
13,  ver.  4,  5,  Think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all 
of  them  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  upon  whom  the  Tower 
of  Siloe  fell.  I  tell  you  nay,  but  except  ye  repent  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish.*'  Then  follows  a  list  of  126 
burials,  mostly  deaths  from  the  "  plague."  The  deaths 
occurred  chiefly  in  the  months  of  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct., 
and  the  epidemic  appears  to  have  affected  both  the 
hamlets  of  Bletchley  as  well  as  the  '  endship '  of  Fenny 
Stratford. 

At  the  beginning  of  1731  is  this  note :  "  Memd«m, 
That  after  ye  Consecration  of  a  Chapell  at  Fenny- 
Stratford  (wch  was  on  May  27),  there  was  provided  a 
separate  Register  Book  for  that  endship,  in  w^h  are 
entered  all  y*^  are  Baptised  Married  &  Buried  There 
since  that  Time."  This  explains  the  reduced  number 
annually  of  entries  in  this  Register. 

"  June  6th  Day.  Thare  Was  A  Great  flood  at  Water 
Eaton  River  that  was  so  Bis^  that  the  Like  Hath  not 
Bin  seen  by  all  Mens  knolidge  not  this  fore  Hundren 
year  be  fore,  it  was  in  1725."  The  river  is  the  Ousel, 
and  is  still  able,  after  heavy  rains,  to  cause  considerable 
floods. 
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On  the  inside  of  the  cover  at  the  end  of  this  book  is 
written    (his    own    handwriting)    "I  Browne  Willis, 

*  Patron  of  the  church  of  Blechley  doe  make  it  my 
'  Solemn  Request  that  there  shall  be  constantly  preacht 

*  in  the  church  of  Blechley  A  Sermon  on  every  eighth 

*  day  of  September  being  the  Anniversary  of  the  dedi- 
'  cation  of  the  said  church  exhortatory  to  the 
'  Parishioners  in  what  manner  to  celebrate  the  Wake 
'  or  Feast :    And  as  this  Laudable  Custom  has    been 

*  observed  by  Dr.  Wells  &  Mr.  Archdeacon  Dr.  Benson 

*  presented  by  me,  So  I  trust  that  their  successors  will 

*  by  themselves  or  curates  have  regard  to  this  my  Sole 

*  Bequest  which  I  most  earnestly  require  the  Perform- 
-  ance  of  In  Remembrance  of  my  many  Benefactions 

*  to  the  church  and  Parish  of  Blechly."     Browne  Willis. 

In  this  book  are  1,819  entries  of  baptism  (not  in- 
cluding 17  stillboms),  924  boys  and  895  girls:  1,994 
burial  entries,  of  which  972  were  under  ihe  head  of 
men  and  1,022  of  women ;  including  at  least  148  males 
and  106  females  less  than  a  year  old.  There  were  325 
marriages.  Of  the  deaths,  at  least  25  were  those  of 
women  who  died  in  childbirth.  Among  the  baptisms, 
34  cases  of  twins  are  entered ;  9  cases  were  both  boys ; 
in  14  cases  both  were  girls ;  and  in  11  cases,  boy  and 
girl.  In  11  cases  both  the  children  died ;  altogether 
28  of  these  twin  children  died  within  the  year,  usually 
shortly  after  birth,  viz.,  15  boys  and  13  girls. 

No.  4  book  is  headed  "  The  Register  of  the  Parish  of 
Blechley  in  the  County  of  Bucks  and  Diocese  of  Lincoln, 
March  ye  26,  1744."  Eliot  Willis.  Rector.  In  1745  a 
visit  of  the  iDocesan  is  recorded :  "  Memorand™«  A 
Confirmation  was  held  May  the  third  1745  by  the  Right 
Rev<l-  Father  in  God,  John  L^  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Blechley." 

In  1752  is  entered  the  death  of  Martin  Benson,  Bishop 
of  Gloucester :  and  Rector  of  Bletchley  at  the  time  the 
Chapell  was  built  at  Fenny  Stratford. 

1767.  Apr.  22.  Mary  the  illegitimate  daut^  of  Susan 
Virgin  ( !)  an  infant,  buried.  There  are  many  lengthy 
and  eulogistic  entries  of  the  Willis  family  in  this  book : 
it  also  contains  645  entries  of  baptism,  330  boys  and 
315  girls.  There  are  only  35  weddings,  as  after  1754 
(date  of  Hardwicke's  Act)  they  are  entered  in  a  separate 
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book.  There  are  721  biirial  entries,  321  under  tlie  head 
of  men,  and  400  of  women :  of  these  71  males  and  84 
females  were  infants  under  one  year;  and  at  least  9 
of  the  burials  were  those  of  women  who  died  in  child- 
birth. Five  cases  of  twins  are  recorded — 4  were  boy 
and  girl,  and  one,  both  girls:  six  of  the  children  died. 
In  1y66  is  the  entry  of  baptism  of  the  bastard  daughter 
of  a  widow  aged  50 ! 

From  1754  to  1787  the  ages  of  the  dead  are  recorded : 
out  of  564  burials  between  those  dates  175  were  of 
persons  over  60  years  old,  viz.,  82  were  from  60  to  70 
years;  68  were  from  71  to  80  years;  24  were  from  81 
to  90  years;  and  one  was  stated  to  be  97  years  old. 
That  is,  31  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were  those  of  old 
people.  155  of  the  deaths,  at  least,  were  those  of  infants, 
and  as  in  many  cases  the  ages  of  children  are  not  stated, 
we  may,  by  analogy,  consider  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  were  those  of  persons  under  5  years,  leaving 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  to  be  those  of  people 
between  5  years  and  60  years.  That  over  30  per  cent, 
should  be  over  60  years  of  age  is  certainly  a  high  pro- 
portion :  and  this  analysis  may  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
firming the  popular  opinion  about  the  longevity  of  the 
Bletchley  people.  For,  at  any  rate,  between  1744  to 
1787,  if  a  child  bom  in  Bletchley  escaped  death  under 
6  years,  he  stood  an  excellent  chance  of  living  to  over 
60  years. 

No.  5  book.  On  the  outside  of  the  front  cover  is 
stamped,  in  gilt  letters,  "  St.  Mary.  Blecheley."  The 
book  begins  with  an  inventory  (terriar)  on  the  fly-leaf 
and  title  page :  "  Books,  plate,  Ornaments,  etc.,  belong- 
ing to  the  Church,  Land,  and  Fees  due  to  Rector."  The 
Bible  formerly  belonging  to  Charles  I.,  which  was  bound 
in  crimson  velvet,  with  silver  ornaments,  by  Browne 
Willis,  and  given  to  the  Church,  is  mentioned  in  this 
Inventory.     This  disappeared  many  years  ago. 

In  this  book  are  434  baptismal  entries,  viz.,  227 
boys,  207  girls.  The  burials  are  345,  viz.,  157  male 
and  188  female.  Six  cases  of  twins  are  noted ;  one 
case,  both  grirls ;  5  cases,  boy  and  girl ;  9  of  these  twin 
children  died.  At  least  37  of  the  burials  were  of 
children  less  than  a  year  old :  and  one  only  of  i^^he 
burials   is  that  of   a   woman   who   died    in   childbirth. 
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The  entries  in  this  book  are  not  analysed  so  easily  as 
the  other  books  owing  to  scantier  detail:  but  77 
**  infants ''  are  entered  as  being  buried :  and  67  people 
have  ages  of  over  60  years  affixed  to  their  names, 
besides  some  who  are  described  as  aged.  There  were 
29  aged  from  60  to  70 ;  28  from  71  to  80 ;  10  from  81 
to  90. 

The  Register  is  certainly  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  and  this  interest  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  Fenny  Stratford  endship  was  situated  on  Watling 
Street,  the  great  highway  from  London  to  Chester.  In 
1725  the  people  of  Fenny,  in  a  *  petition,  described  the 
"  endship "  as  an  ancient  Market  Town  "  and  great 
'thoroughfare  situate  on  the  Principal  Boad  of  Eng- 
'  land :  that  many  strangers  are  obliged  to  lodge  at  our 
'  Inns,  which  are  the  chief  support  of  our  town ; '' 
consequently  there  are  many  entries  in  Bletchley 
Register  concerning  strangers.  From  1677  to  1735 
(when  Fenny  had  a  Register  of  its  own)  about  160 
entries  of  burial  are  specifically  indicated  as  those  of 
strangers,  and  probably  many  more  entries  are  those 
of  strangers,  but  not  noted  as  such.  Very  many  were 
unknown,  e.g.,  fEebruari.  i.  1594.  A  Stranger  that  died 
at  Stratf.  was  Bur.  1596.  March  4.  A  poore  woman 
was  Buried.  1624.  Jan.  21.  A  cripple  beinge  a  stranger 
bur.  1638.  November  24.  A  traveler  dyeinge  at  the 
Cunstables  howse  at  Eaton  bur.,  etc.  Occasionally  a 
stranger  of  some  importance  was  buried,  as:  1602. 
March  31.  One  Mr.  Sharpe  a  stranger  that  dyed  at 
Mr.  Raynoldes  his  house,  a  "  pursiphant,"  was  buried. 
1657.  July  30.  John  Sanes  gentleman  a  stranger  buried. 
1724.  May  1.  Mr.  John  Cock  a  Pasingor  that  died  at 
Stratford  at  the  sine  of  the  Bull  was  Buried. 

The  mention  of  Inns  and  '  carryers '  points  to  the 
nature  of  the  place  and  the  chief  means  of  subsistence, 
etc. :  1599.  Sept.  5.  Thos.  Lovet  a  carier  and  stranger 
died  at  fErancis  Kinns:  most  probably  Kinns  was  an 
Innkeeper,  as  his  house  is  mentioned  more  than  once. 
1619.  March  20.  A  straungrer  that  dyed  at  the  Bull  in 
ffennystr.  bur.  The  "  Bull "  is  first  mentioned  in  1612, 
and  frequently  later. 

*  The  Petition  was  for  fnnds  to  bnild  St.  Martin's  Chnroh,  and 
appeared  in  the  "Post-Boy"  of  Jan.  ],  1725. 
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1628.  Aprill  30th.  Robert  Walton  a  carryer  that 
dyed  at  the  Anngell  in  ffennystr.  bur.  The  "  Angell " 
is  first  mentioned  in  1620,  and  occasionally  later  on. 
The  '^  George "  is  first  referred  to  in  1662,  and  the 
'  sarazen's  head '  in  1661.  Nathanell  Ashton  or  Ashen 
must  have  kept  an  Inn  about  1700,  as  his  house  is  often 
mentioned,  or  perhaps  he  was  a  Constable.  In  1700  he 
is  called  '  husbandman.'  From  1700  to  1725  Matthew 
Swanell,  Rogers,  and  John  Gosley  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  Innholders.  Cole  records  that  once 
there  were  several  large  Inns  at  Fenny,  but  in  1720 
only  four  remained,  viz.,  "  The  Red  Lyon,  the  ancient 
'  Post  House.  The  Bull.  The  Swan :  this  was  an  Inn, 
'as  appears   by  old   deeds,   in   1472.      The   Saracen's 

*  Head  :  this  was  the  principal  Inn :  anciently  it  stood 

*  at  the  comer  opposite  to  Simpson  Lane.   Of  the  others, 

*  The  Bell,  mostly  pulled  down.  The  Angel,  now 
'belongs  to  the  Town  Charity:  it  stood  against  the 
'Bell.  The  George,  pulled  down,  in  1681,  by  Mr. 
'  Jauncey,  because  it  hindered  the  custom  of  his  house, 
'  the   *  Red   Lyon.'      The   Antelope,  now   turned   into 

*  tenements." 

1678.  Oct.  26.  Isabell  the  daughter  of  an  harlot  was 
Baptized:  this  entry,  with  others  resembling  it,  indi- 
cates the  '  social  fester '  that  exists  in  most  places  of 
public  resort.  Denby  Hall,  first  mentioned  in  1715,  is 
Denbigh  Hall,  situated  on  Watling  Street,  about  the 
place  where  the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway 
now  crosses  the  road,  is  in  the  parish  of  Bletchley. 
Cole  refers  to  it :  "  In  1641  the  constables  houses  were 

*  Denbigh,  and  Willow  Hall ;  two  cottages  on  the 
'  Watling  Street  Road.  Willow  Hall  was  pulled  down 
'  in  1706.      Dr.  B.  Willis   endeavoured   to   pull   down 

*  Denbigh  Hall,  a  reputed  bawdy  house,  just  by  his 
'grounds,  in  the  Bottom  at  the  Foot  of  Rickley  Wood 
'Hill  and  exactly  where  the  brook  from  Woughton 
'  makes  a  sort  of  river  in  floody  weather :  but  he  was 
'cast  at  his  Trial  about  it."  In  1654  one  Bunce,  or 
Bunch  committed  a  murder  in  Rickley  Wood.  He  was 
hanged  for  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  road 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  wood.  The  stump  of  the  Gibbet 
was  taken  up  in  1699,  and  a  house  built  on  the  place, 
and  elm  trees  planted.     There  is  no  reference  to  this 
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crime  in  the  Register,  but  a  similar  affair  must  have 
occurred  at  the  same  place  before.  Probably  the  wood 
was  a  convenient  locality  for  homicide,  for  the  B-egister 
of  the  adjacent  parish  of  Simpson  records  a  double 
murder  here  in  1/41.  In  Bletchley  book  is  the  entry 
1617.  Sept.  8.  A  stranger  slayne  c  found  in  wryckley 
wood,  buried. 

Not  only  were  strangers  buried,  but  many  children 
of  strangers,  travellers,  vagrants,  wanderers,  etc.,  were 
baptized:  e.g.,  1582.  June  17.  This  day  Elizabeth  a 
straungers  childe  was  baptized :  1591.  Januari  9.  Oliver 
the  sonn  of  a  vagarant  was  Bapt.  whose  mother  said  an 
Oliver  piggott  was  the  father  thereof:  1605.  June  12. 
was  buryed  a  man  child  of  one  webb  a  vagrant  borne 
at  Eaton  and  dyed  before  it  could  be  bap.  1617.  Aug. 
10.  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  one  Thomas  a  wanderinge 
hatt  dresser  bom  at  Eaton  bap.  1659.  March  8.  The 
child  of  a  travilling  woman  bom  at  the  bull  in  feni- 
stratford  buried ;  on  the  13th  is  the  entry  of  burial  of 
this  *  travilling  woman,'  who  evidently  died  in  her 
confinement:  birth,  while  travelling,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  conducive  to  longevity  either  for  mother  or 
child,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  recorded  cases  in 
Bletchley  Register,  the  infants  often  died,  and  the 
mothers  also  quite  frequently :  1723.  May  4th.  "  A  Poore 
woman  that  Lay  in  at  Danill  Spenlows  of  Stratford, 
shoemaker,  not  knowing  her  name,  was  Buried/' 

The  following  entries  illustrate  the  administration 
of  the  poor-law  and  the  hardships  which  sometimes 
attended  the  inexorable  passing  on  of  the  pauper  to 
his  place  of  settlement: — 1598.  November  28.  "  Willm 
Bowley  a  young  childe  and  ye  childe  of  a  Travalinge 
and  wandering  woman  wc^  ye  mother  brought  dead  in 
her  armes  to  towne  coming  from  Shenly  and  sent  by 
ye  constables  boy  by  her  pasport,  yt  was  a  Bastard,  was 
Buried."  1753.  Dec.  31.  Robert  Jackson  brought  out 
of  Bedfordshire  by  a  Pass  to  Eaton,  was  put  into  a 
Bam,  where  he  died  the  Day  following,  was  Buried. 
There  are  sevetal  burials  of  people  dying  at  the  Con- 
stable's house,  most  likely  paupers  with  passes. 

In  1517  a  soldier  was  buried  named  Willm  condall 
who  was  bom  in  herfsh :  and  in  1612,  a  poor  souldyer 
that  dyed  at  ffennystra.  buryed.     In  1643,  two  soldiers 
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were  buried  on  July  21,  and  one  the  next  day,  all 
unnamed ;  as  plenty  of  skirmishing  took  place  in  the 
county  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  these  entries  may 
refer  to  some  fight,  but  the  manner  of  death  not  being 
entered,  the  soldiers  are  quite  as  likely  to  have  suc- 
ctunbed  to  the  hardships  of  campaigning  or  incidental 
disease.  The  other  entries  of  soldiers'  burials  are 
doubtless  those  of  men  who  died  during  the  march  of 
their  regiments  along  the  road  from  one  station  to 
another.  In  other  Parish  Registers  along  Watling 
Street  entries  relating  to  soldiers  and  troops  are  quite 
common.  In  1688,  Solomon  Wise  (!)  a  soldier  at  stratf. 
was  buried. 

It  is  rare  in  any  ancient  Register  to  find  the  cause 
of  death  entered  against  a  burial,  and  Bletchley  is  no 
exception  to  this  general  omission.  The  cause  of  death 
is  sometimes  apparent.  We  suppose  an  infant  buried 
two  or  three  days  after  its  birth  ^  to  have  died  of 
inanition,  and  we  also  know  that  a  woman  buried 
shortly  after  the  baptism  of  her  infant,  or  perhaps 
before,  must  have  died  in  childbirth;  and  deaths  by 
violence,  e.g.,  drowning,  murder,  accident,  etc.,  are 
often  enterc^i:  but  deaths  as  the  result  of  disease  are 
rarely  indicated.  Sometimes  the  known  prevalence  of 
an  epidemic  allows  us  to  surmise  the  cause  of  an  un- 
usually large  mortality:  the  cause  of  death  most  fre- 
quently referred  to  is  small-pox. 

The  annual  burials  at  Bletchley  (up  to  1732)  numbered 
about  20,  usually  less ;  but  the  following  years  show  an 
extra  mortality — 1693,  34  burials;  1625,  35  burials; 
1643,  39  burials ;  1657,  74  burials ;  1658,  71  burials ; 
1665,  126  burials ;  1685,  42  burials ;  1714,  39  burials ; 
1727,  53  burials;  1728,  39  burials;  1729,  50  burials. 
Up  to  and  including  1665  the  extra  mortality  was 
caused  by  the  Plague,  as  that  disease  prevailed  in  other 
parts  of  England  at  about  tlie  dates  quoted,  and 
travellers  were  very  likely  to  bring  it  to  Fenny  Strat- 
ford. From  1685  onwards,  all  extra  mortality  was 
caused  by  Small  Pox;  this  disease  has  always  been 
more  or  less  of  a  scourge  in  England,  but  the  ravages 
of  the  Plague  rather  overshadowed  it;  in  fact,  veiy 
possibly  both  diseases  may  at  times  have  been  con- 
founded, but  after  1665  the  Plague  disappeared  from 
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England,  and  Small  Pox  reigned  indisputably  supreme 
as  the  deadliest  foe  to  life  in  these  islands:  the 
mortality  of  1727-8-9  was  caused  by  it,  and  during 
these  years  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  suffered,  and 
the  fact  is  occasionally  commented  on  in  other  parish 
registers.  Cole  records  "The  plague  in  1665  helped 
to  abolish  the  market,  there  died  in  Bletchley  parish 
part  (of  Fenny)  about  106 ;    and  in  Simpson  part  23." 

It  is  said  that  lace-making  was  introduced  into 
Bucks  by  Flemish  refugees  during  the  16th  century, 
the  first  mention  of  it  in  Bletchley  Register  is  in  1638, 
June  17.  "  Tho :  the  son  of  Willm  Stopp  lacebuyer 
c  of  Eath.  his  wife  of  ffennystr.  bapt : "  This  shows  the 
industry  to  be  setted  and  flourishing,  as  entries  of  "  lace 
buyers  '  are  tolerably  frequent.  Among  the  trades, 
etc.,  mentioned  during  the  17th  century  are  carrier, 
husbandman,  miller,  tailor,  baker,  fuller,  butcher, 
labourer,  weaver,  maltster,  shepherd,  smith,  mercer, 
shoemaker,  Innholder,  tapster,  mason,  carpenter.  After 
1700,  husbandman,  tailor,  carpenter,  smith,  hostler, 
Innholder,  barber,  gardener,  mason,  butcher,  labourer, 
baker,  miller,  victualler,  fidler,  shoemaker,  yeoman, 
booke-binder,  lace-buyer,  lace-maker,  glover,  wheel- 
wright, glacier,  grocer,  button-maker,  cooper,  collar- 
maker,  etc.,  etc. 

The  register  books  treated  of  contain  5,149  entries  of 
baptism,  viz.,  2,640  boys  and  2,509  girls ;  4,657  entries 
of  burial,  viz.,  2,268  men  and  2,389  women;  also  38 
entries  of  burial  of  stillborn  children  not  included  in 
the  above  numbers:  and  798  marriatre  entries  up  to 
1755. 

The  proportion  of  male  to  female  live  births  works 
out  of  105*2  to  100,  somewhat  higfher  than  the  modem 
rate,  which  is  said  to  be  (for  England)  103*5  boys  to 
100  girls.  The  number  of  twins  is  73,  an  average  of 
one  case  of  twins  in  about  70  births,  which  is  a  much 
higher  average  than  is  now  said  to  prevail — that  is, 
one  in  80  to  90  births. 

Up  to  1361,  38  stillborn  children  are  recorded,  an 
average  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  births.  Mr.  Marcus  Kubin, 
at  the  recent  Brit.  Associat.  Meeting,  stated  that  8  per 
cent,  of  births  were  stillborn  100  years  ago.  This  seems 
too  high  to  be  true,  or  perhaps  all  the  still  births  were 
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not  regiBtered  in  Bletchley;  but  the  number  (38  in 
about  60  years)  seems  to  show  that  they  were  regularly 
recorded.  Mr.  Bubin  also  suggested  multiplying  the 
average  number  of  annual  births  by  30  to  arrive  at  the 
total  population  of  a  district  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries,  when  accurate  records  are  not  forthcoming. 
Adopting  this  method,  the  population  of  Bletchley 
parish  was,  -in  1600,  about  600 ;  in  1627,  about  720 ; 
in  1650,  about  900 ;  and  in  1664  (the  year  before  the 
Plague),  about  900.  After  the  Plague  the  population 
sank  somewhat,  and  in  1680,  or  near  to  that  period,  was 
about  780 ;  and  in  1700  was  about  700 ;  and  in  1712, 
also  about  700. 

Cole  writes:    "In  1712  there  were  200  families  in 

*  this  parish,  viz.,   Bletchley,   71 ;    Fenny   Strat.,  73 ; 

*  Water  Eaton,  46 ;  besides  2  houses  in  Bletchley  Leas, 

*  and  5  houses  in  the  Manor  Orounds.    .....     900 

'  souls :   of  which  one  was  a  papist,  one  family  and  3 

*  single  persons  Quakers ;  3  families  and  3  single  per- 
■  sons  Anabaptists."  The  estimates  of  population  before 
1680  are  probably  not  far  from  the  fact :  and  the  great 
discrepancy  between  Cole's  record  and  the  estimates  for 
1700  and  1712  made  on  the  Begister  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  laxity  shown  at  the  Fenny  end  of  the 
parish,  as  set  forth  in  the  public  statement  to  the  Bishop 
at  the  consecration  of  Fenny  Chapel  some  years  later. 

In  the  "  Population  Returns  "  printed  in  last  year's 
"  Records,"  the  population  of  Bletchley  is  given  for 
1676  as  960.  This,  of  course,  includes  Fenny  Stratford, 
though  the  latter  is  credited  in  the  same  retxim  with  a 
population  of  58,  which  is  certainly  erroneous. 

Of  the  4,657  entries  of  burial,  at  least  57  are  of 
women  who  died  in  childbirth :  as  in  Book  5  the  entries 
are  not  so  easily  analysed,  they  are  excluded  from  the 
following  entries  made  for  the  years  from  1577  to  1787 ; 
4,715  recorded  baptisms  gives  us  at  least  57  maternal 
deaths  from  childbirth,  an  average  of  one  maternal  death 
to  about  83  births.  The  real  rate  was  probably  '15  to 
2  per  cent.  This  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  present 
average  maternal  mortality  in  childbirth,  viz.,  about 
one  in  250. 

About  800  of  the  burials  are  those  of  infants  under 
one  year,  but  a  close  examination  of  a  few  years  of  the 
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Begister,  which  was  particularly  well  kept,  reveals  an 
infant  mortality  (under  one  year)  of  about  24  per  cent. 

A  few  leayes  of  the  churchwardens'  accounts  during 
the  17th  century  are  still  extant,  for  the  few  years 
before  1666  an  annual  amount  of  about  £65  was  levied 
and  spent,  but  in  1665,  the  Plague  year,  JB24  only  was 
raised  and  expended.  Among  me  items  are :  Paid  for 
a  lemon,  3d.;  paid  for  tobacco  for  ye  visited.  Is.  4d. 
(several  items) ;  also  a  few  entries  *^  making  grave  and 
shround."  In  1666  the  expenditure  resumed  its  former 
level,  and  a  recrudescence  of  judicial  activity  with  the 
accompanying  legal  punishments  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  entry  "  Pd  Qoodman  Banbury  and  Bichard  Crane 
for  ye  Coocking  stoole  and  whipping  post,  £1 :  13 :  10. 

In  Cole's  MSS.  5,801  (Brit.  Mus.)  there  are  copious 
extracts  from  the  Bletchley  Parish  Kegister,  and  those 
family  names  existing  in  Cole's  time,  circa  1740,  are 
marked  thus  * ;  this  mark  in  the  following  list  indi- 
cates the  same  names.  AH  those  family  names  existing 
now  (1900)  are  marked  t :  and  a  date  against  the 
name  gives  the  earliest  year  (circa)  in  which  it  appears 
in  the  Register:  — 


Ashbie,     1577 
•Allin, 
Atturburi,  „ 
Adams,  1600 
Atkins,  1665 
Banberye,  1677 
tBayley,  „ 

Bright,  „ 

Billington,     „ 
tBazelej,        „ 
tBennet,         „ 
tBarnwell,    1600 
tBells,  1600 

Blinkinsopp,  „ 
Bland,  1630 
Backhouse,^ 

or         [1640 
Bacctts,       ) 
Bunjaa,  1640 
Buckmaster,  1665 
Bradford,  1670 
fBrandon,      „ 
tBrinklow,  1708 


t,    ) 


1692 


Bamart, 

or 
Bamet, 
Burgis,  1688 
tBowler,  1677 
tBate(8),  1710 
Bowman,  1730 
Burton,  1720 
tBaldwin,   1760 
Bradbury,    „ 
Bonham,      „ 
Bolton, 
BuU, 
Butcher,       „ 
Browton,      „ 
Chapman,  1677 
Collier,  „ 

Coleman,       „ 
Collman,        „ 
Cooper,  1590 
tCrane,        „ 
•Cherri.    1600 
tChappell,  „ 


1750 


t*Cook(e),  1680 
ChieTidl,     „ 
Collet(t),  1600 
Chandler,  1605 
Collins,        „ 
Child,  „ 

Cumocke,  1650 

•Co(a)le,     1666 
Cowly,  „ 

Cutbeard,  „ 
Crosby,  1700 
Capron,  1685 
Chennels,  1744 

tCurtis,        1750 

tCox,  „ 

Cartwright,    „ 
Crisp,  1785 
Dennes,  1680 
t»Dani«l(l),  1590 
Dayyes,         „ 
Dearman,      „ 

tDimock,  1600 
Downing(e),  1605 
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Dewbery,  1605 

BeaooD,  1630 

tDickens,  1630 

Bench,  1650 

Duck,  1658 

Dodgly.  1670 
tlhirrant,  1710 
tEast,       1590 
t*Emerton,  „ 

ffellow,      ff 

Eason,       „ 
fPisher,  1600 

Eaton,    1600 

Evans,      „ 
fEmberton,  1630 

Fenner,  ,, 

Foster,  „ 

tPinnal(l),      „ 

Fellow,  „ 

fFountain,  1708 

Foster,      1670 

Fary, 
fFranklin,     „ 

Foscatt,       ,, 

Fox, 

Floyd, 
•Fuller, 
fEdwards,  1710 

Etheridge,   „ 
tFoulks,        „ 

Par(r),  1720 

French,         1750 

Frost, 

Falconer, 
or 

Forkner, 
fFarmbrough,  „ 
t(*reen(e),  1580 
•Glenister,     „ 
•Goodman,   1577 

G-reenwood,   „ 

t^Graoe,  „ 

tGardner,  1620 

Gntteridge,  1680 
tGarner,  1680 

Gibbs,       „ 


tGurney,  1760 
Gosse,    1740 
Goldby,    „ 
tHenley,   1577 
Hickford,   „ 
tHarris,       „ 
Hart(e),   1600 
•  Hawkins,    „ 
•Hebbs,        1630 
tHur8t(e),       „ 
Holinworth,  „ 
Heiles,     1680 
Hakins,  1680 
Honnor,     „ 
Hinkley, 


Leaberry,  1783 
•Norman,    1577 
Meadows,     „ 
Milener,       „ 
Mulberie,     „ 
fMakam,        „ 
Martyn,  1640 
tMorby(e),  1644 
Moore(s),  1670 
Norris,  „ 

Newman,       „ 
t*Mead(e),      „ 
Mariott,     1670 
Mosman,       „ 
Malington,  1700 


tH:ammon(d),  1720    Mekins,  1715 
Harper,  „       Munday,  1730 

tHold(h)am,  1727     Marshall,  1715 


Hames, 
Hinson,  1750 
Healey,  1770 
Jackman,  1577 
tKing(e),      „ 
Ket(t)le,      „ 
tKilby,  1627 
•Kynns,  1577 
fJeyes,  1634 
Innes, 


fMeecham, 
Meltom,       „ 
fMatthews,    „ 
tMajor,  1760 
tMissenden,  1782 
tNash,    1790 
Nevill,     „ 
tPhiUips,  1577 
t*PursiIl,       „ 
fPayne,        „ 


Jinkin8(on),  1670    tP^P«» 
Johnstone,      „         Parkins,  1610 


:i 


Jauncey,  1666 

Jeroms,       „ 

JefPs,  „ 

t^Keens,     1720 

Inwards,     „ 

fJones,         „ 

fJames,  1732 

Kenney,  1760 
tKirby,  1800 
Loveley,  1577 
•Lane,  1590 
tLovell,  1577 
Leeke,  1610 
Linford,  1680 
flannel,  1748 
Law,         „ 


t*Parratt,  1600 
fOliver,     1630 

Quarrye,  „ 
tPool(e),  1680 

Percival,  „ 
fPerry,  1735 
fPollard,  1730 

Parsons,  „ 
fPage,  1700 

Osborn,  1760 
•Eogers,      1577 

Surgatt,    1577 
fBobinson,     „ 
•Spenloe,       „ 

Stratford,     „ 

Shipley,       „ 
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•tSear,  1577 
tEeynolds,     „ 
tBichardson,  „ 
tEuffe,  1600 
Eand,  1618 
Shaw,  1630 

tStevens,         „ 
•Stopp,  „ 

Smaubonea,   ,, 
Rallins,  ,y 

Sansome,        ,, 
Shaw,     1670 
StartoD,    „ 
Kose,        „ 
tSwaniU,  1693 
tSharp, 
tSeuster,  1704 
Shen,         „ 


tEead,  1718 
Stratton,  1720 
Bobards,      „ 
Eolt,  1760 
Sireat,  1749 
Bidgewaj,  1766 
tSipthorp,  1790 
Sheffield,  1800 
Scott,  1788 
Uff,         1677 
Townes,     „ 
Toogood,    „ 
•Underwood,  1600 
Tim(e)8,  1700 
Tansley,  1669 
tTajlor,       „ 
•Turpin,  1681 
tTompkins,  1690 


TraveU,  1720 

tTarbox,    1736 
Thatham,    „ 
Turvev,  1749 

tWal(l)dock(e),1677 
Watt,  „ 

Whippam,      „ 
Witfley,       1600 
Wilson,  „ 

Woodstock,    „ 

tWiUett, 

tWells, 

tWebb,  1660 

tWamer,      1720 
Wilkinson*     „ 
Watkins,  1760 

tWood, 


WnxiAic  Bbajdbbook. 
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THE  PAEISH   CHURCH   OF  HIGH   WYCOMBE 
(FOURTH  NOTICE). 

The  Paiush  Begisteb. — IirraoDucToaY. 

In  taking  a  historical  survey  of  the  subject  eenerally 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  introduction  of  Parish 
Registers  into  England  was  consequent  upon  the  In- 
junctions issued  in  September,  1538,  (30  Henry  VIII). 
By  this  order  it  was  enjoined  that  in  every  parish  a 
register-book  should  be  kept  in  a  coffer  with  two  locks 
by  the  parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  and  churchwardens,  and 
that  on  every  Sunday,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
churchwardens,  the  parson,  etc.,  should  enter  into  the 
register-book  a  written  record  of  the  dates  and  names 
of  the  weddings,  christeninfi^s,  and  burials  of  the  pre- 
ceding week ;  by  neglect  of  which  duty  he  incurred  a 
fine  of  three  shilline^s  and  fourpence  to  be  employed  in 
the  repair  of  the  Church.  In  1547  an  Injunction  was 
issued  by  Edward  VI.  similar  to  that  of  15o8,  excepting 
only  that  the  penalty  was  directed  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  poor  box  of  the  parish.  Inquiries  were  directed  at 
the  instance  of  Cardinal  Pole,  under  Philip  and  Mary, 
in  1555  and  1557,  whether  the  clergy  had  complied 
with  these  directions:  and  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (1559)  a  further  Injunction  was  issued,  which 
differed  from  that  of  1547  only  in  directing  that  the 
penalty  should  be  divided  between  the  poor-box  and 
the  repair  of  the  Church.  These  Injunctions,  however, 
were  not  strictly  observed,  and  fresh  directions  were 
issued  in  7  and  39  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  High  Wycombe 
register  commenced,  if  Langley^s  account  of  it  be  cor- 
rect, on  Sept.  10,  1598,  the  year  following  the  date  of 
the  last-mentioned  Injunctions. 

During  the  confusion  which  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  parish  registers  were  much  neglected,  and 
were  for  the  first  time  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  1644  an  Oidinance  was  made  to  the  effect  that  "a 
fair  register-book  of  velim "  should  be  provided  in 
every   parish,    and    that    the    names    of    all    children 
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baptized,  and  the  time  of  their  birth,  and  also  the 
names  of  all  persons  married  and  b\iried  should  be 
set  down  therein  by  the  minister.  D\iring  the 
Commonwealth  the  system  of  parochial  registration 
was  generally  neglected  by  the  men  who  were  intruded 
into  the  Church  livings,  and  Parliament  again  inter- 
fered, and  Begistrars  were  appointed.  At  the  Restora- 
tion the  charge  of  keeping  the  registers  again  devolved 
upon  the  parochial  clergy,  and  still  continues  a  part  of 
their  duty.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  with 
regard  to  parish  registers  in  the  reign  of  James  II. ; 
but  in  that  of  William  III.,  in  consequence  of  a  duty 
being  imposed  upon  the  various  entries,  the  negligent 
and  careless  clergy  were,  for  the  first  time,  exposed  to 
the  terror  of  the  common  informer.  Many  of  the 
Registers,  therefore,  from  this  time  seem  to  nave  been 
better  kept ;  but,  as  many  of  the  clergy  were  not  fully 
aware  of  the  penalties  to  which  they  were  subject 
through  a  non-compliance  with  the  law,  in  4  Anne  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  was  found  necessary. 

In  the  year  1753  was  passed  the  famous  Marriage  Act, 
called  Lord  Hardwicke  s  Act,  which  is  still  in  force. 
By  this  Act  any  person  convicted  of  tampering  with  or 
destroying  any  register  of  marriage  was  to  be  deemed 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  In  1783 
tiie  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  which  levied  a  tax  upon 
every  entry  in  the  Parish  Register;  but  it  met  with 
such  opposition  that  it  was  repealed  in  1794.  By  it 
the  rich  and  the  poor  were  taxed  alike,  and  the  clergy- 
man had  been  placed,  practically,  in  the  invidious 
position  of  a  tax-gatherer.  As  the  poor  were  often 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  upon 
them,  the  clergyman  paid  it  out  of  his  own  pocket 
rather  than  incur  the  lU-will  of  his  parishioners.  In 
1812  an  Act,  commonly  known  as  Kose's  Act,  was 
passed  for  "  the  better  regulating  and  preserving  parish 
and  other  registers,"  and  lastly,  in  1836,  an  important 
change  was  made,  when  it  was  required  that  henceforth 
all  future  registers  should  be  kept  in  books  specially 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  according  to  one  uniform 
scheme  set  out  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  Act. 
Since  the  passing,  therefore,  of  the  Registration  Act 
of   1836,   the   Parish   Registers   have   been   kept   with 
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greater  exactitnde  and  care.  The  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  has  superseded,  as  far  as  legal  purposes  are 
concerned,  that  of  baptism  and  burial. 

The  Wycombe  Begisteb. 

The  Parish  Register  of  High  Wycombe  is  said  by 
Langley  to  commence  on  September  10,  1598,*  and  in 
this  matter  he  has  been  followed  by  subsequent  writers, 
none  of  whom,  however,  appear  to  have  made  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  original  documents  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  or  correcting  his  statement.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  regard  their  reiteration  of  Lang- 
ley's  words  as  confirmatory  of  his  assertion  in  reference 
to  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

Langley  probably  prosecuted  his  researches  concern- 
ing the  churches  in  Desborough  Hundred  a  little  over 
a  century  affo,  and,  if  he  is  correct  in  his  statement, 
as  quoted  above,  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Register, 
extending  over  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  must 
have  been  lost  since  his  time.  As  parish  registers  came 
into  use  about  1538,  or  soon  aft^,  and  the  existing 
Wycombe  Register  does  not  commence  until  some 
seventy-four  years  subsequent  to  that  date,  it  appears 
extremely  probable  that  the  earliest  volumes  are 
indeed  lost. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  it  may  be  useful  to 
add  the  date  at  which  the  registers  in  the  other  parishes 
of  the  Hundred  commence :  — 

16th  centiiry: — Hughenden,  1559;  Little  Marlow, 
1559;    Woobum,    1564;    Hambleden,    1566; 
Fawley,  1573;    Radnage,  1574;    West  Wy- 
combe, 1581 ;  Turville,  1582. 
17th   century:— Fingest,    1608;     Great    Marlow, 
1611;   Bradenham,  1627;    Medmenham,  1643 
(an  earlier  one  of  1539  now  lost);    Hedsor, 
1678. 
18th  century :  — Saunderton,  1728. 
From  a  study  of  these  figures  it  appears  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  Wjrcombe  Register  of  1598  was  not  the 
earliest  of  the  series. 

"  No  person  will  be  surprised,"  says  Mr.  Rickman, 
"that  one-half  of  the  registers  anterior  to  a.d.   1600 

•  "  Hundred  of  Deaborongh,"  p.  53. 
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shoiild  have  disappeared.  If  any  other  nation  possesses 
similar  registers  of  that  date  (a  proof  of  uninterrupted 
ciyilization),  a  comparison  might  be  instituted,  and  a 
preservation  of  such  records  through  300  years  would 
not  prove  to  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence;  but 
in  point  of  fact,  examination  shows  that  812  English 
Parish  Registers  commence  in  the  year  1538,  about 
forty  of  which  contain  entries  (copied,  probably,  from 
Family  Bibles  and  tombstones)  anterior  to  the  date  of 
Cromwell's  injunction ;  1822  Parish  Begisters  com- 
mence from  A.D.  1558  to  1603,  when  the  Canons, 
authorised  by  King  James,  directed  a  copy  of  all 
Parish  Begisters  to  be  made  and  preserved ;  and  nearly 
one-half  of  them,  5,082,  have  been  preserved  accord- 
ingly, and  are  now  extant.  Parish  Begisters  to  the 
number  of  969  commence  between  that  time  to  the  year 
1650—2,757  from  1650  to  1700—1,476  Parish  Begisters 
from  A.D.  1700  to  1750,  the  rest  since  that  time." 

The  oldest  Wycombe  Begisters  now  in  existence 
consist  of  three  long,  narrow  volumes  bound  in  skin, 
of  which  two — those  for  burials  and  marriages — com- 
mence at  Lady-day,  1612,  the  other,  for  baptisms,  in 
June,  1613.  The  writing  is  small,  and  the  entries  are 
closely  written.  There  are  instances  of  negligence  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Begisters ;  but  they  are  in  a  far 
better  state  of  preservation,  and  the  items  are  more 
regularly  recorded  than  is  the  case  in  some  parishes. 
Some  portions  are  entirely  in  Latin,  some  in  a  mixture 
of  Latin  and  English;  but  the  latter  portion  is,  of 
course,  all  in  English.  In  some  parts  the  entries  have 
evidently  been  made  by  the  incumbent  himself,  in 
others  by  ignorant  parish  clerks,  whose  writing  is  bad, 
and  their  spelling  worse. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  many  places  to  record 
in  the  Begisters  any  extraordinary  event  which  occurred 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing much  interesting  matter  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  forgotten.  The  Wycombe  Begisters,  however,  do 
not  contain  many  references  to  extraneous  events,  and 
what  few  there  are  will  be  found  at  a  subsequent  page 
under  the  heading  of  "  Miscellaneous  Extracts." 

The  earliest  volumes  have  suffered  from  damp  to  a 
considerable  extent,  rendering  some  of  the  leaves  so 
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rotten  that  they  can  only  be  turned  over  with  the 
utmost  care,  ana  in  several  instances  only  a  portion  of 
the  entries  remain ;  but  those  that  are  intact  are  easily 
decipherable.     These  registers  are  thus  endorsed:  — 

"  Chepinge  Wiccombe  in  Comit^ 
Buck.  The  Register  of  Burials 
Ao  Dni  1612  and  so  forward." 

On  the  other  cover  we  find  the  following:  — 

"  Chepinc  Wiccomb  in  Comi — 
tatu  Buck.     The  Register  for 
burials.     An.  Dni.  1622  and  so 
forward." 

On  the  first  page  the  following  is  inscribed:  — 

"  Chepinge  Wickcombe  in  Com. 
Buck.     This  Booke  was  boughte 
ano.  dini.  1612.     Phillippe 
Chamberlaine  *  beinge  min.  .  .t 
John  lamkin,  George  Bates, 
Edwarde.  .  .t  and  Edwarde 
Sparkes  beinge  Church  wardens 
of  Chepinge  Wickombe  aforesaide 
per  me  Earn.  Randall.  .  .f 

The  entries  are  prefixed  by  the  following  note :  — 

"  A  sure  Register  of  the  names 
and  numbet*  of  those  that 
shalbe  buriede  at  Chepinge 
Wickombe  in  the  Conty  of 
Buck,  ffrom  and  after  the 
five  and  twentithe  day  of 
Marche  ano  dini  1612." 

A  similar  introductory  note  is  prefixed  to  the  other 
two  volumes.  The  entries  of  interments  are  carried 
down  to  September,  1653,  and  recommence  at  the  other 
end  of  the  book  in  1656,  where  they  are  continued  to 
February,  1681,  the  year  in  which  Thomas  Cordell 
became  vicar. 


•  Vicar  from  1594  to  1629. 
t  Edges  of  the  leaves  torn  off. 
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The  oldest  marriage  register  opens  thus :  — 

'^  A  sure  register  of  the  names  and 
number  of  suche  cupples  as  shalbe 
mariede  at  chepinge  wickombe  in 
the  Conty  of  Buck  from  and  after 
the  five  and  twentithe  of  marche 
ano  dmi  1612." 

The  Baptismal  Register  commences  June  13,  1613, 
and  is  continued  down  to  June  12,  1653,  and  recom- 
mences Dec.  7,  1672,  so  that  there  are  nearly  twenty 
years  missing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  this 
Register  began,  like  those  for  marriages  and  burials, 
at  Lady-day,  1612 ;  but,  as  the  first  leaf  of  the  book 
is  now  missing,  the  entries  for  the  opening  thirteen 
months  are  lost. 

The  break  in  the  registration  which  occurs  in  1653 
was  consequent  upon  the  Act  passed  by  Cromwell's 
so-called  Little  Parliament  in  that  year,  which  enacted 
that  the  birth,  not  the  baptism,  of  children  should  be 
entered,  and  that  marriages  should  take  place  before 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  after  the  banns  had  been  pub 
lished  in  the  market-place,  or  some  other  public  place,  on 
three  several  occasions.  The  entries  were  to  be  made 
by  a  "  register "  sworn  in  for  the  purpose,  and  we 
accordingly  find  the  following  notification  to  the  point : 

"  Sunday  ye  18  September  1653. 
.  .  .  Wooster  was  elected  &  sworne 
to  be  register  for  this  parish. 

JAMES  BIGG,  Mayor." 

The  first  entry  was  made  on  Nov.  7,  1653.  The  leaf 
containing  the  only  mention  of  the  said  Marriage  Act 
is  dated  May,  1G54;  but  it  is  so  mutilated  that  any 
attempt  to  make  an  accurate  copy  of  it  is  impossible. 
The  entries  are  signed  by  four  successive  Mayors — 
James  Biggs,  Nicholas  Bradshaw,  John  Gybbons,  and 
Henry  Elliott,  and  in  a  few  instances  by  Edmund  Petty, 
the  Recorder.  After  March,  1656,  the  entries  are  not 
signed  at  all.     The  volume  ends  Jan.,  1680. 

The  following  entry  is  the  only  instance  of  the 
mention  of  banns   of  marriage   during  this   wretched 
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period,  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  undated :  — 

"  The  Bans  of  Matrimony  betwne 
Thomas  Banes 

And  ffrancis  Greenwood  both 
of  this  Towne/' 

This  entry  occurs  twice.     I  also  found  the  following 
certificate :  — 

"  These  are  to  certify  whom  it  doth 
concerne  that  William  Heather 
of  the  pish  of  Littlemarlowe  and 
Joan  Shrimpton  of  the  par  of  high 
Wiccombe  weare  asked  three  sever- 
all  Sundayes  by  a  lawfull  minis- 
ter 

WILLM.  BRICKWELL  cleeke." 

The  second  portion  of  the  Register  consists  of  three 
volumes,  fastened  each  by  two  clasps.  They  are  thus 
endorsed — "  A  Booke  of  tne  Persons  Baptized  [married 
or  buried]  within  the  Burrough  and  Parish  of  Chepinge 
Wiccombe  als  Wicombe  in  the  County  of  Buck  since 
the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  God  1675.  Annoq  Carol  ij  27  " 
— reckoning  from  1649,  thus  including  the  interregnum 
occupied  by  Cromwell's  usurpation.  The  register  for 
baptisms  comes  down  to  April  23,  1727:  that  for 
marriages  to  March  25, 1754 ;  burials  to  March  25, 1732. 

Extracts — Burials. 

1612.  John  Hutchinson  Cowehearde  20  Mar. 

1615.  In  marche  ano  pdict.  nullus. 

1641.  John  Shrimpton  son  of  Guye  Aug.  2. 

Anne  Littleboy  da.  of  John  bu.  Ap.  3. 
1643.  Elizabeth  Goodwin    da.    of    John  bu.  3  Oct. 

fErancis  Shrimpton  sonne  of  fra.  bu.  16  Aug. 
1646.  frances  lucas  da.  to  Rich.  12  Aug. 

1659.  Will  Harman  pappermaker  1  May. 

1660.  Richard  Hyrett  pappermaker  7  April. 

These  are  the  earliest  instances  of  the  mention  of  paper- 
makers. 

1661.  Mr.  Edmond  Petty  Recorder  19  Dec* 

•  Vide  "  Records  of  Buckinghamshire,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  445. 
t  The  ont-bo rough   or  parish  of    Wycombe    as  distinguished 
from  the  Municipal  borough. 
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He  was  M.P.  for  Wycombe  in  12  Charles  II. 
"  Katherine  Mary,"  the  first  instance  of  a  double  name, 
occurs  this  year,  Dec.  10 ;  and  also  the  following  note : 
"  A  True  Register  of  all  Burialls  from  the  11  October 
1661.  By  me  John  Brickwell  Gierke."  His  name  is 
also  found  scribbled  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  thus : 
"  John  Brickwell  1666  dark  of  this  parish,  mark  and 
beholde."  But  he  went  the  way  of  all  flesh  the  next 
year,  and  "  William  Brickwell  his  sonn  came  into  be 
dark."     The  following  is  a  somewhat  curious  entry:  — 

Mris  Archdall  wifPe  to  Mr.  Thomas  Archdall  died 
the  14th  October  1663  and  buried  the  14th  of 
October  1664. 

1665.  May.     The  old  widowe  Giles  of  the  Forins.t 

1666.  Joseph  Shrimpton  Glover  6  Aug. 
John  Hitchcock  clothworker  2  Sept. 

1667.  John  Carter  pettie  chapman  May  1. 

1670.  Jonathan  Bowdery  3  Oct. 

He,  doubtless,  belonged  to  the  family  from  whom  was 
derived  the  name  of  the  Lane  running  out  of  Oxford- 
street  on  the  south  side  towards  the  river.  Ten  years 
later — 1680 — we  meet  with  Richard  Bibby,  from  whom 
the  Alley,  running  by  Trinity  Chapel,  from  the  London- 
road  to  Saffron  Piatt,  probably  derives  its  appellation. 

1672.  Nicholas  Bradshaw  Mayore  buryed  the  28  day 
Sep. 

Bradshaw  died  suddenly  at  the  old  inn  called  the 
Antelope  adjoining  the  Red  Lion  on  the  east  in  the 
High-street.  A  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  had 
been  held  as  usual  for  the  election  of  Mayor,  and  the 
choice  had  fallen  upon  the  above-mentioned  Nicholas 
Bradshaw,  who  had  filled  the  oflice  previously  on  three 
several  occasions,  viz.,  in  1649,  1654,  and  1662.  As 
customary,  the  members  of  the  municipal  body,  after 
the  election  of  the  Mayor,  had  adjourned  to  the  Ante- 
lope for  the  usual  complimentary  dinner,  which  the 
out-going  Mayor — Martin  Lluelyn — gave  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office.  Before,  however,  the  repast 
commenced,  the  Mayor-Elect  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
illness,  and  died  before  he  could  be  removed  to  his 
own  home.     That  vear  seems  to  have  been  an  unfor- 
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tunate  one  for  the  Wycombe  Mayors,  no  less  than  three 
elections  taking  place  within  the  twelvemonth.* 

1674.  Michael  Field  ye  elder  felt  maker  Jan.  9. 
Mr.  Bichard  Lucas  Aderman  27  Feb. 

Bichard  Lucas  was  Mayor  of  Wycombe  in  13  and  20 
Charles  II.  Tokens  bearing  his  name  have  been  found 
dated  1653,  1655,  and  1670.  They  show  a  lion  rampant 
and  the  name  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
date  and  the  words  "  In  Wickham.    JR.D.L." 

1675.  The  wife  of  John  Shrimpton  26  June. 

Sarah  ye  daughter  of  Hugh  Shrimpton  3  Nov. 
A  stranger  being  a  Welchman  19  Nov. 

The  name  of  Shrimpton  occurs  among  the  Mayors  of 
Wycombe  more  frequently  than  any  other.  Members 
of  this  family  filled  the  oifice  of  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Borough  on  twenty-two  occasions,  ranging  over  a 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries,  extending  from  the  last 
year  of  Elizabeth  to  the  25th  George  III. 

1676.  Mr.  Thomas  Archdale  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Archdale  Esq  of  a  feavour  in  ye  —  yeare  of 
his  age  and  was  buried  5  Aug. 

Thomas  Archdale  Esquire  aged  about  72  yeares 
5  Sept. 

1677.  Edward  Stubble  died  suddenly  in  the  field 
while  he  was  mowing  come.     21  Aug. 

Mr.   Thomas  Davis  Alderman  died  suddenly 
and  was  buried  26  January. 

1678.  James  Tombs  a  souldier.    14  Sept. 

1680.  Mr.  Alexander  Parnham,  Alderman,  23 
Decemb. 

He  was  Mayor  in  26  Charles  II.  Two  of  his  tokens 
dated  1666  and  1668  have  been  found. 

Jonas  & 

Bichard.     Twinns,  the  sons  of  George  Shrimpton 

of  fElackwell  Heath  were  buried  in  one  coffin 

2  ffebr. 

1681.  John  Hancock  came  by  his  death  by  a  fall  of 
a  cartt  and  buried  Sep.  11. 

Martin    Lluellin    Doctour    of    Physick    and 
Alderman    of    the    Burrough    of    Chepinge- 

*  "  Records  of  Backinghamshir©,"  Vol.  VII.,  459. 
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Wiccombe  was  buried  in  the  north  chauneell 
of  the  church  of  the  Burrough  aforesayd  20 
March  1681. 

He  was  Mayor  in  24  Charles  II.  He  resided  in  Easton- 
street,  and  was  the  author  of  "Wickham  Awakened." 
He  was  one  of  the  physicians  to  Charles  II. 

The  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  appears  to  have 
been  particularly  fatal  to  the  older  inhabitants  of 
Wycombe,  and  in  this  part  of  the  reffister  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  "aged,"  "ancient,"'  and  "olde," 
people  being  buried. 

1681.  Mris  Penelope  Winch  wife  of  Mr.  Edward 
Winch  Apothecary  1  Sept. 

One  of  Winch's  tokens  has  been  found,  dated  1666, 
and  bearing — on  a  fess,  3  crosses  patouce,  on  a  canton 
5  fleurs  de  lis. 

1682.  Anne  Archdale  of  Great  Missenden  in  the 
County  of  Bucks  was  buried  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  north  chauneell.    25  March. 

In  1683,  and  again  in  1687,  Tylers  Green  appears  as 
"  Tiler  in  Green." 

1685.  Matthew  Archdale  of  the  parish  of  Cheping 
Wiccombe,    gentleman,    was    buryed    in    the 
upper    part    of    the    north    chauneell    of    the 
church  of  Cheping  Wiccombe  12  Jan. 
Matthew  Pettifer,*  Inne-holder. 

He  was  Mayor  9  Charles  I. 

1686.  Edward  Mercer  a  soldier  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  Troop  was  buryed  4  Sept. 

1687.  Samson  Price  a  soldier  of  the  Earl  of  Oxfords 
Regiment  was  buryed  13  May. 

This  was  the  famous  regiment  known  as  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards.  They  obtained  the  nickname  of 
"  Oxford  Blues  "  from  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
who  commanded  the  troop  on  its  formation  in  1661. 
They  are  still  known  as  "The  Blues." 


*  Members  of  this  family  filled  the  offioe  of  Mayor  of  Wycombe 
ten  times  betnreen  18  Henry  YIII.  and  35  Charles  II.  Some  of 
them  were  also  Churchwardens. 
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1690.  Sarah    wife    of    Richard    Shrimpton,    tallow- 
chandler,  July  2. 

John  son  of  Thomas  Hayley  of  Beaconsfield 

accidentally  drowned  was  bnryed  29  Decern. 

1692.  Anne  Grove  widow  of  Alderman  Thomas  Grove 

of  the  Redd  Lyon  11  Feb. 

Thomas    Grove    was    Mayor    1    William    and    Mary. 

Elizabeth  Barrat  of  Horsendon  Lane  11  May. 

This  part  of  Wycombe  has  entirely  disappeared  since 

the  completion  of  the  modem  Reading  and  Hatfield 

Road  in  1783.      Horsendon  Lane  was  a  thoroughfare 

which  ran  in  a  line  with  Crendon-street,  passing  down 

where  the  brewery  yard  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Co., 

Ltd.,  now  is,  and  thence  southward  towards  the  old 

Marlow-road,   which   then   passed    Loakes  House,  now 

Wycombe  Abbey,  on  the  east  side,  and  took  its  way 

up  to  the  comer  of  Daws  Hill  Lane,  its  course  across 

the  Park  being  still  easily  discernible. 

Eongheil  Moskath  a  Dutch  widow  from  the  Wier 
Mill  16  June. 
In  several  instances  already  given  the  occupation  of 
the  deceased  person  is  mentioned.  Paper-makers  are 
named  as  early  as  1659,  and  the  names  of  persons  of 
that  calling  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  subsequent 
years.  Thomas  Cordell,  who  was  appointed  vicar  in 
1681,  was  very  particular  in  noting  the  trade  of  the 
persons  buried,  and  it  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest, 
before  passing  on  to  the  next  century,  to  give  a  list  of 
trades  compiled  from  the  register  for  the  decade  1681 
to  1690,  wnich  will  indicate  the  principal  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  They  include  the  following :  — Labourer, 
blacksmith,  victualler,  pappermaker,  scholemaster,  tay- 
lour,  baker,  laceman,  sawyer,  fellmonger,  musician, 
inne-holder,  lace-buyer,  butcher,  bargeman  (Flack well 
Heath),  miller,  hemp-dresser,  glover,  tallow-chandler, 
sive-maker,  maulster,  bell-man  of  the  Burrough, 
pastery-cooke,  brickmaker  (Flackwell  Heath),  apothe- 
cary, haberdasher  of  hatts,  wheelwright,  scrivener,  lath- 
render,  tanner,  bodysmaker,  cloathworker,  iron-monger, 
grocer,  turner,  coUarmaker,  brewer,  brazier,  chirurgeon, 
ffishmonger,  gardiner,  danceing-master,  serjeant  of  the 
correction-hous,  joiner,  cooper,  etc.,  etc. 
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Judging  from  their  frequent  occurrence,  the  chief 
trades  carried  on  in  Wycombe  two-and-a-half  centuries 
ago  were  connected  with  the  making  of  paper,  lace, 
and  gloves,  only  the  first  of  which  has  continued  to 
be  a  local  industry  of  importance  down  to  our  own 
day,  although  the  decline  of  the  second  has  occurred 
within  living  memory.  One  of  the  earliest  names  con- 
nected with  the  lace  trade  in  Wycombe  is  that  of  Noy, 
the  Quaker,  who  probably  gave  its  name  to  No/s  Lane, 
a  narrow  passage  running  out  of  Church-square  into 
Church-street  opposite  the  old  Chequers  Inn,  now  Mr. 
Dring's  drapery  establishment. 

1701.  Mr.  George  Clewer  Alderman  *  March  11. 

1719.  Mrs.  Ann  Archdale  Oct  25. 

1740.  The  Right  Honble.   Arabella  wife   of  Henry 

Earl  of  Shelburne  Nov.  10. 
1742.  Elizabeth  wife  of  ye  Rt.  honble.  Lord  Dun- 
kerron  Aug.  19. 

Master  James,   son   of  ye  Kt.   Honble.   Lord 
Dunkerron  April  27. 
1760.  James,  Lord  Duncarron  Sept.  26. 
1751.  Henry  Petty  t  Earl  of  Shelburne  April  27. 
1770.  The  Rev.  Richard  Lluelyn  Rector  of  Sanderton 
29  Dec. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Martin  Lluelyn,  of  High  Wy- 
combe, and  son  of  Monk's  Adjutant  (Jeneral,  who  rode 
by  the  King's  side  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
when  he  entered  London,  May  29,  1660. 

1778.  The  Honble.  William  Granville  Petty  son  of 

the  Earl  of  Shelburne  Feb.  5.  J 

Joseph  Dean  who  was  drown'd  in  Ld.  Shel- 

burne's  Canal  §  21  June. 
1783.  A  stranger,  found  dead  in  the  road  near  the 

King  of  Prussia  Aug.  31. 
1787.  John  Shrimpton  Esqre  Major  of  the  Tower, 

London,  and  an  Alderman.    4  April. 

*  Vide  "  Records,"  Vol.  VII.,  p.  453. 

t  There  is  a  fine  monament  to  his  memerj  in  the  North 
Chancel  aisle  of  Wycombe  Church,  vide  VoL  VII.  of  the 
"  Records,"  pp.  448  et  seq. 

1  "  Records,"  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  452^. 

§  The  Dyke. 
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1788.  The  Rev.  James  Price  A.M.  24  yrs.  Vicar  of 
this  parish  died  Jany.  6th :  buried  11th.  jJCtat 
63. 

1789.  Louisa  Marchioness  of  Lousdowa  Aug.  17. 

1793.  Robert  Williams,  aged  102,  Feb.  24. 

The  Honble.  Thomas  Fitzmaurice  second  son 
of  John  late  Earl  of  Shelbume.    Nov.  4. 

1794.  George  Clavering,  Esq.,  of  Lanchester,  Dur- 
ham, 28  May. 

The  most  elaborate  entry  found  in  the  Register 
— a  fac-simile  of  which  accompanies  4his  paper — 
relates  to  the  Prime  Minister  Shelburne,  who 
was  called  upon  to  form  an  administration  in  1782. 
His  tenure  of  office  lasted  only  seven  months;  but 
during  that  brief  period  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  termin- 
ated gloriously,  and  Howe  and  Rodney  won  their  naval 
victories.  In  1783  he  resigned  the  leadership  of  his 
party  to  William  Pitt,  and. took  but  little  share  in 
public  business  afterwards.  He  was  a  good  speaker, 
and  Camden  rates  his  oratorical  powers  above  those  of 
any  other  Peer  of  his  time,  with  the  exception  of  Lord 
Chatham.  Dr.  Johnson  frequently  visited  him  at 
Wycombe  Abbey.  There  is  neither  monument  nor 
inscription  to  his  memory  in  the  church. 

1811.  Thomas  Weller  32  years  Bailiff  of  this  Borough 
18  March. 

Mary,  wife  of  Major  General  John  Gaspard  Le 
Marchante.  Aug.  27. 
Major-General  Le  Marchant  was  chiefly  instrumental 
in  establishing  a  Military  College  at  Wycombe,  of 
which  he  became  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  vacated 
his  office,  and  was  sent  in  command  of  a  Brigade  of 
Cavalry  to  the  Peninsula.  He  was  slain  at  the  Battle 
of  Salamanca,  July  24,  1812. 

Baptisms. 
1801.  John  Gaspard  Son  of  John  Gaspard  &  Mary 

le  Marchant.     Dec.  13. 
1804.  Anna  Maria  dr.  of  John  Gaspard  Le  Marchant 

and  Mary  his  wife.     July  16. 
1806.  Ann  dr.  of  Howard  Douglas  Major  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Royal  Military  College  and 
Ann  his  wife.     Jan.  8. 
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1808.  Christina  Helena  Emma  daughter  of  Howard 

and  Ann  Douglas.     16  June. 

1809.  Charles  Stuart  son  of  William  and  Cornelia 
Hobison  Captn.  in  the  24th  Begiment  of  Foot : 

born  16th  May:  Bap.  11  June. 
1811.  Sarah  Mary  dr.  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  Bart. 
Major  and  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  and  Ann  his  wife.     Feb.  7.* 
Lionel  Charles  Henry  William  son  of  Edward 
Thomas  and  Emma  Fitzgerald.     Oct.  31. 
This  Baptisnfal  Register  ends  abruptly  in  1812,  and 
this    explanatory    note    is    added :  — "  This    book    was 
obliged  to  be  laid  aside  as  a  new  form  of  entry  was 
ordered  by  Parliament  and  a  Book  printed  accordingly. 
Quod  vide. 

"  Jas.  Price,  A.M.,  Vicar." 

This  was  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  **  Rose's  Act." 

The  Plague. 

Wycombe,  in  common  with  other  places  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  county — for  example  the  neighbouring 
parishes  of  Hampden  0),  Great  Marlow  ^),  Little 
Marlow,  etc. — suffered  severely  in  those  years  when  the 

*  General  Sir  Howard  Doug'las  snooeeded  Lieat.-General  Le 
Marohant  as  Saperintendent- General  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  established  at  High  Wycombe  in  1799.  The  family 
resided  in  the  house  in  Church  Street  next  to  the  present  Free 
Library.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1899  to  make  way  for  the 
business  premises  of  Mr.  W.  Mcllroy. 

(1)  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Great  Hampden 
Parish  Register  for  1647  :—**  N.B.  My  daughter  Sarah  Lenthall 
wan  buried  ye  eleventh  day  of  August  An:  supra,  she  came  fro 
London  to  Wiokham  &  on  ye  Saturday  only  to  see  vs  <fe  so  to 
returne  ye  morrow  in  ye  aftemoone  to  Wiokham  againe,  but  then 
fell  sick  &  on  Wednesday  morning  following  being  ye  11th  of 
Aug.  about  an  houre  before  Sun  rise  dyed  of  ye  sicknes  &  so  in  ye 
Evening  we  buried  her  in  ye  meade  called  ye  kitohen-meade  by 
ye  hedgeside  as  you  go  downe  into  it  on  yor  left  hand,  a  little 
oelow  ye  pond  at  ye  enterance  into  ye  meade :  She  was  aged 
14  yeares  eleven  moneths  &  seaventeene  dayes — had  she  lived  to 
Bartholemew  day  she  had  bin  full  15  yeares  of  age. 

Susanna  Lenthall  my  wife  dep'td  this  life  Thursday  evening 
about  eight  a  dock  ye  26  of  August,   she  died  of  ye  sicknes 
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country  was  visited  by  that  terrible  scourge  known  as 
the  Pestilence  or  Plague.  The  entries  in  the  Burial 
Register  show  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality 
during  those  years. 

The  low  situation  of  Wycombe,  the  water-courses 
which  ran  along  the  margin  of  some  of  the  streets  and 
were  nothing  better  than  open  sewers,  the  narrow  streets 
and  alleys,  the  "  yards  "  at  the  rear  of  other  buildings 
which  existed — and  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
older  parts  of  the  town — together  with  the  absence  of 
proper  sanitary  arrangements,  rendered  it  easily  sus- 
ceptible to  an  outbreak  of  epidemic  diseases  such  as 
small-pox  and  the  plague;  and  we  find  that  the  old 
Overseers'  accounts,  as  well  as  the  Parish  Register, 
contain  ample  evidence  of  the  virulent  character  of  these 
visitations,  and  the  more  than  usual  frequency  with 
which  they  recurred.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  point, 
I  will  give  some  statistics  drawn  from  the  Farish 
Register  for  the  half  century  extending  from  1617  to 
1666,  during  which  period  the  town  was  subject  to  no 
less  than  seven  attacks  of  the  plague,  besides  inter- 
mittent outbreaks  of  the  small-pox. 

1665  is  generally  known  as  the  year  of  the  Great 
Plague,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  scourge 
was  confined  to  that  year.  There  were,  in  fact,  several 
plague  years  during  the  17th  century,  in  which  the 
pestilence  raged  as  fiercelv  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
as  it  did  in  1665.  The  entries  in  the  Register  prove 
that  the  sickness  occasioned  great  ravages  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Wycombe  in  the  years  1617,  1624,  1625, 

comfortably  &  in  peace  &  was  bnried  ye  27  by  hir  daughter 
Sara. 

John  Gardiner  a  ohilde  yt  lived  in  my  house  died  of  ye  sioknea 
&  was  bnried  August  ye  29th. 

Adrian  LenthsJl  my  sonne  a  hopeful!  yong  man  &  neere  one 
&  twenty  yearea  dep'ted  this  life  of  ye  sicknes,  Thursday  morning 
a  little  before  day  breake  &  was  bnried  at  ye  head  of  his  sister 
Sara's  grave  ye  same  day,  being  ye  2nd  of  Septe'b : 

My  cosen  John  Pickering  a  lad  about  13  yeares  of  age,  dying 
of  ye  sickneSi  was  buried  the  25  of  Septeb :  1647. 

ROBERT  LENTHALL,  Rbctob." 

(2)  "  Buried  this  year  1665  of  that  disease  called  the  plague  the 
some  of  fiftey  persons  of  young  and  ould."    (Gt.  Marlow  par.  reg.) 
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1631,  1632,  as  well  as  in  1665  and  1666.  During  these 
last  two  years  the  percentage  of  deaths  recorded  as 
being  attributable  to  the  effects  of  the  Plague  was  no 
less  than  64-4  and  70- 1  respectively,  and,  as  most  of 
these  deaths  occurred  during  the  autumn  months,  the 
town  must  have  then  presented  a  spectacle  of  desola- 
tion and  mourning  such  as  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  It  will  be  noticed,  from  the  dates  q.uoted 
above,  that  in  three  instances  the  pestilence  prevailed 
two  years  together— 1624-5,  1631-2,  1665-6.  In  each 
case  the  second  visitation  was  worse  than  the  first. 

In  1617  the  number  buried  according  to  the  Register 
was  112,  whereas  the  average  number  of  burials  for  the 
preceding  five  years  had  been  only  67.  The  average 
for  the  next  six  years — 1618  to  1623 — was  slightly 
under  70 ;  but  in  1624  the  number  of  interments  rose 
to  109,  and  in  the  following  year  (3)  it  reached  131. 
The  average  of  the  next  five  years— 1626  to  1630— 
was  under  59,  but  in  1631  the  number  buried  again 
i-eached  109,  and  in  the  next  year  rose  to  146,  which 
is  the  highest  number  but  one  recorded  in  this  portion 
of  the  Register.  In  every  instance  it  was  during  the 
autumn  that  the  Plague  raged  so  fearfully,  and  those 
who  died  from  the  scourge  have  the  syllable  "  pest " 
attached  to  their  names. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1664  we  find  this  entry:  — 
"  Buried  this  yeare  in  all  51,"  and  during  the  early 
part  of  1665  there  is  no  indication  of  the  approaching 
epidemic,  for  in  June  we  find  this  entry :  — "  Num. 
sepult.  non."  The  plague,  however,  broke  out  the  very 
next  month,  and  spread  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  in 
the  remaining  months  of  the  year  there  is  a  large 
number  of  burials  entered,  especially  during  August 
and  September,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  worst 
months.  The  total  of  the  whole  year  was  three  above 
that  of  1632.  The  following  remark  occurs  at  the  end 
of  the  list  of  interments :  — 

"  This  yeare  buried,  1665,  149 : 
the  pest  96." 

(3)  "  Mary,  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Borlase  Sen:  July  18,  1625, 
a  gyrations  ladye  ahe  was,  dyed  of  the  plague  as  did  18  more." 
(Lit.  Marlow  Par.  Reg.) 
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In  1666  a  large  number  of  burials  also  occurs,  and 
a  note  at  the  end  of  the  entries  of  burials  reads  thus :  — 

"  Numbers  buried  this  yere,  1666,  144 : 
Whereof  the  plauge  101." 

In  1667  the  number  of  interments  declined  to  63, 
and  a  low  rate  continues  down  to  1679-80,  when  small- 
pox was  prevalent  in  the  town. 

Quaker  Burials. 

About  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  and  for  some 
years  afterwards,  Wycombe  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Their  first  meetings  here  appear 
to  have  been  held  in  1659,  at  the  residence  of  John 
Bance,  in  White  Hart  Street,  when  the  well-known 
young  Quaker,  Thomas  EUwood,  the  son  of  an  Oxford- 
shire magistrate,  was  present. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Borough  Records 
shows  that  they  had  to  suffer  for  their  opinions :  — 

"1664.  That  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  Anno 
Domini,  1664,  being  Sabbath  Day,  Samuel 
Trone,  Jeremiah  Steevens,  Nicholas  J^oy,  John 
Littleboy,  John  Cock,  George  Ball,  and  Joseph 
Steevens,  all  of  this  Borough,  labourers,  and 
being  professed  and  known  Quakers,  having 
this  day  assembled  themselves  together,  with 
divers  women,  at  the  house  of  John  Ranee, 
in  this  Borough,  under  pretence  of  religious 
worship,  contrary  to  a  late  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  being  brought  before  us,  two  of  his 
Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Borough 
aforesaid,  had  acknowledged  and  confessed  the 
same,  and  thereupon  the  said  several  persons 
were  this  present  day,  by  warrant  under  our 
hands  and  seals,  committed  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  in  the  Borough,  there  to  remain 
for  the  term  of  three  months,  according  to  the 
late  Act  of  Parliament ;  it  being  the  first  time 
that  they,  or  either  of  them,  have  been  con- 
victed oi  the  same  offence. 

"Henry  Elliot,  Mayor. 

"Robert  Whiston." 
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In  1698  Thomas  Archdale  was  elected  one  of  the 
Members  of  Parliament  for  Wycombe,  and  he  was  the 
first  member  of  the  Soc;iety  of  Friends  who  ever  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  chosen  in  the  place 
of  John  Archdale,  who,  being  also  a  Quaker,  had  refused 
to  take  the  oaths. 

The  following  note  is  the  earliest  mention  of  them 
which  occurs  in  the  Parish  Register:  — 

Agust. 

Ther  was  buried  in  the  yeare  1666  of  the  plage  4 
quakurs. 

In    subsequent   years    we    meet    with     the     following 
references :  — 

1678.  Febr.  4.  Mary  Rogers,  widow,  of  Great  Missen- 

den,  put  into  the  ground  in  the  Quakers 
Burial  place  within  this  parish  for 
whose  being  buried  in  woollen  I  Re- 
ceived no  affidavit  to  this  present  day 
being  february  14,  1678. 

1679.  April  9.  Ann  Steele,  widow,  put  into  ground. 
April  26.  Phillice   Noy,   wife  of   Nich:    Noy 

putt  in  ground. 
May  28.  Richard      Antony      of      Hugendon 

affirmed  to  be  putt  into  the  ground  in 

the  Quakers  burial  place  here. 
May  28.  Samuel  Wilson  affirmed  to  be  putt  into  the 

ground  in  the  Quakers  burial  place. 
June  29.  Phillice  Quill  putt  into  the  ground 

in  the  Quakers  burial  place  here. 
Aug.  24.  Martha  the  wife  of  John  Boone  putt 

into  the  ground. 

1680.  June  6.  Mary  fiolton  wife  of  George  Bolton 

inhumed. 
Ann  Treacher  of  the  parish  of  Great  Missen- 

den,  widow,   said  to  be  putt  into   the 

ground  in  the  Quakers  burial  place  here 

on  ye  28  July. 
Richard,  an  infant, 'the  son  of  Richard  Web 

said  to  be  putt  into  the  ground  in  the 

Quakers  burial-place  10  September. 
A   child   of   John    Gadsden    was    putt    into 

ground  (as  is  said)  2  Octob. 
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Joane  wife  of  Robert  Burrouglis  putt  into 
ground  in  the  Quakers  burial-place  (as 
is  said)  14  Octob. 

William  son  of  William  Cogland  of  Hughen- 
den  in  this  Countv  of  Bucks  said  to  be 
putt  into  the  ground  in  the  Quakers 
burial-place  here  in  this  towne  28 
Novemb. 

1681.  A  child  of  John  Whiting  said  to  be  putt  in 
the  ground  28  March. 
Mary  wife  of  Daniel  Afers  late  of  Alys- 
bury  and  daughter  of  Nicholas  Noy 
was  buried  in  the  Quakers  burieing 
place  23  Sept. 

The  above  Quaker  interments  are  found  intermixed 
with  others ;  but  in  the  following  year  they  are  entered 
separately  in  the  middle  of  the  Register.  The  entries 
are  prefixed  by  the  following  note :  — 

"  A  register  of  persons  sayd  to  be  buried  in  the 
Quakers  burying  place  and  of  affidavits  brought 
for  their  burying  in  woollen.     Anno  Dni.  1682." 

June  15.  Nicholas  Cony  of  the  parish  of  Gheping 

Wiccombe  was  buryed. 
June   19.  Affidavit   was   sworn   for   his   burying   in 

woollen. 
Aug.   7  Elisabeth  wife   of  Richard   Dorrell   of   the 

Burrough  of  Cheping  Wiccombe  hosier  was 

buryed. 
Aug.  13.  Affidavit   was   sworn   for   her   burying   in 

woollen. 
Aug.   18.  John    son    of    Benjamin    Hawes    of    the 

Burrough  of  Cheping  Wiccombe  shoe  maker 

was  buryed. 
Aug.   24.  Affidavit  was  swome  for  his  burying  in 

woollen. 
Sept.  29.  An  infant  daughter  of  John  Whiteing  of 

the  Burrough  of  Cheping  Wiccombe  Taylor 

was  buried  and 
Oct.  5.  Elizabeth  wife  of  the  sayd  John  Whiteing 

was  buried. 
Oct.  6.  Affidavit  was  swome  for  both  their  buriing 

in  woollen. 
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Oct.  29.  Joane  Chitch  of  the  Burrougli  of  Cheping 

Wiccombe  widow  was  buried. 
Nov.  2.  Affidavit   sworn    for   her   being    buryed    in 

woollen. 
Oct.   28.  Elizabeth  Gadligh  of  the  parish  of  West 

Wycombe  in  the  County  of  Bucks  was  buryed. 
Nov.  3.  Affidavit  was  sworne  for  her  being  buryed 

in  woollen. 
Nov.  20.  Henry  Wheeler  of  the  Burrough  of  Cheping 

— ^Wiccombe  husbandman  was  buryed. 
Nov.  21.  Affidavit  was  sworn  for  his  being  buryed  in 

woollen. 
Nov.  26.  Elizabeth    Littleboy    of   the    Burrough    of 

Cheping  Wiccombe  spinster  was  buried. 
Nov.  26.  An    affidavit   was     sworne   for   her   being 

buryed  in  woollen. 

BuBiAL  IN  Woollen. 

With  the  ostensible  twofold  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  woollen  industry  at  home,  and  preventing  the  im- 

?ortation  of  linen  irom.  abroad,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
666  to  enforce  burial  in  woollen.  The  Act  was  to 
come  into  operation  on  New  Year's  Day,  i.e.,  March 
25th,  1667,  and  according  to  its  provisions  no  person 
was  to  be  buried  '"  in  any  shirt,  shifte,  or  sheete  other 
than  should  be  made  of  wooU  onely."  So  strict  were 
the  terms  of  the  Act  that  even  the  quilling  round  the 
inside  of  the  coffin  and  the  ligature  which  bound  the 
feet  of  the  corpse  were  required  to  be  of  woollen  stuff. 

The  law,  however,  was  so  universally  disregarded, 
and  the  penalty  for  its  breach  was  so  seldom  enforced, 
that  it  became,  practically,  a  dead  letter.  Accordingly, 
a  more  stringent  Act  was  passed  in  ItiTS  (30  Car.  II., 
Cap.  3).  By  section  2  of  this  Act  it  is  enjoined  that 
"  noe  Corpse  of  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  buried 
in  any  Shirt,  Shift,  Sheete,  or  Shroud,  or  anjrthing 
whatsoever  made  or  mingled  with  Flax,  Hemoe,  Silke, 
Haire,  Gold  or  Silver,  or  any  stuffe  or  thing  other  than 
what  is  made  of  Sheep's  Wooll  onely,  or  be  put  in  any 
coffin  lined  or  faced  with  any  sort  of  Cloath  or  Stuffe 
or  an^iihing  whatsoever  that  is  made  of  any  Materiall 
but  Sheep's  Wooll  onely,  upon  paine  of  the  forfeiture 
of  five  pounds  of  lawfull  money  of  England,"  etc. 
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The  other  principal  provisions  of  this  statute  were :  — 

1.  The  minister  of  the  parish  was  to  register  all 

burials. 

2.  That  some  relation  or  other  credible  person  should 

make  affidavit  within  eigrht  days  before  some 
Justice  of  the  Peace  that  no  manner  of  stufE 
whatsoever  but  of  sheep's  wool  had  been  used 
in  the  coffin,  or  about  the  body  of  the  deceased 
person.  The  affidavit  was  to  be  brought  to 
the  minister,  who  was  to  register  the  same. 

3.  If  no   affidavit   was   brought   to   the   minister 

within  the  specified  time  he  was  forthwith  to 
notify  the  omission  to  the  churchwardens  or 
overseers  of  the  poor,  who  were  within  eight 
days  thereafter  to  apply  to  the  Justices  to 
grant  warrant  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  penalty, 
whereof  one  half  went  to  the  poor,  the  other 
half  to  the  informer. 

4.  If  the  Ministers,  Churchwardens,  Overseers,  and 

Justices  neglected  their  duty  tiiey  were  under 
a  penalty  oi  five  pounds. 

6.  Persons  dying  of  the  plague  might  be  buried 
without  a  penalty  being  incurred  even  if  linen 
were  used. 

6.  By  section  IX  it  was  directed  that  the  Act 
should  be  publicly  read  upon  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Aug.  24), 
every  vear  for  seven  years  after  its  enactment, 
immediately  after  Divine  Service. 

This  law  was  not  formally  repealed  until  1814  (64  Geo. 
III.  Cap.  108),  but  it  had  fallen  into  desuetude  some 
years  previous  to  that  date. 

Although  the  Act  was  very  unpopular  it  was  pretty 
generally  observed,  and  we  find  the  entries  respecting 
persons  buried  in  woollen  commence  in  the  Wycombe 
Parish  Register  in  the  year  when  the  above-named  Act 
was  passed,  viz.,  1678.  The  churchwardens'  accounts 
contain  frequent  mention  of  payments  "for  writeinge 
out  ye  register  of  such  p'sons  as  have  been  buryed  in 
woollen,"   and   "fileing  ye   paper   of  the   buryalls    in 
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woollen. ; "  and  in  the  Overseers'  accounts  payments  are 
made  for  wool  for  shrouds  for  the  poor. 

M.  Misson,  a  French  author,  who  visited  this  country 
some  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1678, 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
burial  in  woollen  was  carried  out  at  that  time.  He 
says: — "  There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  ordains 
that  the  dead  shall  be  buried  in  a  woollen  stuff,  which 
is  a  kind  of  thin  bays,  which  thev  call  flannel ;  nor  is 
it  lawful  to  use  the  least  needleful  of  thread  or  silk. 
(The  intention  of  the  Act  is  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  woollen  manufacture.)  The  Shift  is  always  white ; 
but  there  are  different  sorts  of  it  as  to  fineness,  and 
consequently  different  prices.  To  make  these  dresses 
is  a  particular  trade,  and  there  are  many  that  sell 
nothing  else.  A  man's  shirt  has  commonly  a  sleeve 
purfled  about  the  wrists,  and  the  slit  of  the  shirt  done 
in  the  same  manner.  This  should  be  at  least  half-a- 
foot longer  than  the  body,  that  the  feet  of  the  deceased 
may  be  wrapped  in  it  as  in  a  bag.  Upon  the  head 
they  put  a  cap,  which  they  fasten  with  a  very  broad 
chin-cloth,  with  gloves  on  the  hands,  and  a  cravat 
round  the  neck,  all  of  woollen.  The  women  have  a 
kind  of  head-dress,  with  a  forehead  cloth.  That  the 
body  may  lie  the  softer,  some  put  a  layer  of  bran 
about  four  inches  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffin. 
The  coffin  is  sometimes  very  magnificent.  The  body 
is  visited  to  see  that  it  is  buried  in  flannel,  and  that 
nothing  is  sewed  with  thread."* 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  and  penalties  attached  to 
the  non-observance  of  this  sumptuary  enactment,  we 
occasionally  meet  with  instances  of  its  provisions  being 
ignored.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Ann  Oldfield,  a  celebrated 
actress,  who  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1730, 
is  well-known.  By  her  express  desire  she  had  her  body 
laid  out  in  a  fine  Brussels  lace  head-dress,  a  hoUand 
shift  with  a  tucker  and  double  ruffles  of  the  same  lace, 
and  a  pair  of  new  kid  gloves,  and  wrapped  in  a  winding 


*  Memoirs  and  observations  in  his  Travels  over  England  by 
M.  Misson,  written  originally  in  French,  and  translated  by  Mr. 
Ozell.  The  work  was  published  at  The  Hague  in  1698,  and  in 
London  in  1719. 
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sheet  of  fine  linen.  Pope  has  immortalized  the  post- 
humous vanity  of  this  lady  in  the  following  lines :  — 

"  Odious !  in  woollen !  'twould  a  saint  provoke. 
Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke. 
No,  let  the  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face ; 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead : 
And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red."* 

So,  too,  in  Wycombe  the  edict  was  not  always  obeyed, 
as  the  following  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  show :  — 

1678.  Lawrence  the  son  of  William  Butler  buried  4 
August  for  whose  being  buried  in  Woollen 
there  was  no  affidavit  brought  me  of  which  It 
certified  the  overseers  by  writing  under  my 
hand  on  the  21  of  August.} 

When  an  affidavit  was  brought  it  was  entered  thus :  — 

Sarah  the  infant  daughter  of  Robert 
Welch  was  buried  4  September  for 
whom  there  was  an  affidavit  broght 
to  me  on  the  10th  of  September  1678 
under  the  hands  and  seals  of  Eliz : 
James  and  Susan  Haley  sworne 
before  Dr.  Martin  Lluelyn  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Bucks. 

These  affidavits  are  constantly  repeated  down  to  1695, 
the  last  one  being  dated  Aug.  7th  of  that  year;  after 
which  only  the  word  "  affidavit "  is  added  to  the  entry  of 
burial  till  Jan.  20th  following.  They  recommence  Jan. 
26th,  and  are  continued  to  the  end  of  the  volume, 
March  24,  1731,  and  in  the  next  register  to  March  17, 
1750. 

Sometimes  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  person,  who 
could  afford  to  do  so,  would  rather  pay  the  penalty  than 
have  the  body  buried  in  woollen.  1  met  with  only  one 
instance,  however,  in  the  Wycombe  Register,  and  in 


*  "Moral  Essays"  (Epis.  I.,  245-251)  The  "  Betty"  referred 
to  in  the  last  line  was  her  maid,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders,  another 
actress. 

t  Isaac  Mills,  Vicar. 

X  This  was  more  than  four  months  after  the  Act  came  into  for*  e. 
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that   case   the   amount   paid    is    not    mentioned.       It 
occurred  in  1771,  and  is  entered  thus :  — 

The  Bt.  Honble.  Sophia  Countess  of  Shelbume 
Buryd  in  Linnen  16  Jan.    Penty.  pd.* 

Miscellaneous. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  a  few  extracts  from 
various  parts  of  the  Register  which  do  not  fall  under 
the  titles  of  either  Baptisms,  Marriages,  or  Burials. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Register  of  Marriages  for 
1674  there  is  the  following  memorandum:  — 

Collected  in  the  Borough  towards  the 
redemption  of  Captives  at  Algiers,*  Sally, 
etc.  from  the  27th  of  September  to  the 
5th  of  October  1680,  fifteen  pounds  &  seven- 
teen shillings  &  sevenpence;  and  in  the 
Parish  within  the  forementioned  time 
nine  pounds,  two  shillings  &  five  pence, 
in  all  twenty  five  pounds,  which  was 
payd  in  at  the  Visitation  at  Becons- 
field  the  fift  of  October  1680  by  me 

ISAAC  MILES,  Minister. 
In  the  presence  of 

JOHN  FREEMAN         ) 

THO.  SHRIMPTON.     f  p^^^,^^,^^^^, 

ROBERT  CHALFONT  f  Chuechwardens. 

JOHN  RATCLIFFE.     ) 
At  the  end  of  the  Register  of  Marriages  for  1754 
there  is  the  following  entry:  — 

That  Mr.  Cordell  late  Vicar  of  Chipping  Wicumbe 
in  the  County  of  Bucks  put  me  in  Clark  of 
the  same  place  is  certified  by  me, 

EDWARD  STEVENS 
Dated  August  6,  1725. 
Witnesses  to  this  Certificate— JOHN  CURTIS. 

JOHN  STEVENS. 


*  She  was  the  daughter  of  John,  Earl  Granville,  and  the  first 
wife  of  Prime  Minister  Shelburtie.  Her  monament  by  Carlini 
is  in  the  Bower  Chapel. 

*  Collected  for  poor  English  Captives  Redemption  on  ye  coasts 
of  Africa,  ye  sum  of  £3 :  7  (Whitchurch  Par.  Reg.). 
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If  this  date  be  correct,  Stevens  must  have  held  his 
office  nearly,  if  not  quite,  sixty  years ;  he  must,  there- 
fore have  seen  the  town  baptised,  married,  and  buried 
for  two  generations. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Registers  respecting 
the  population  of  Wycombe  is  taken  from  Langley's 
"  Desborough  Hundred,"  p.  34 :  — 

Annual  average  for  20  years  inclusive:  — 

Baptisms.  Marriages.  Burials. 

1688  to  1707  59     ...     17     ...      63 

1730  to  1749  86     ...     17     ...      92 

1770  to  1789  110     ...     30     ...      99 

Greatest    No.     in 

any  one  year...  132  (1762)  41  (1671)  159  (1775) 
Least  No 39  (1695)   8  (1691)    50  (1688) 

Beiefs. 

Briefs  were  licenses,  issued  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  making 
collections  for  charitable  purposes,  chiefly  in  regard  to 
losses  by  fire.  The  mention  of  them  is  met  with  in 
most  registers  and  churchwardens'  accounts,  and  during 
the  last  century  they  became  very  frequent,  so  it  was 
ordered  that  they  should  henceforth  only  be  granted 
on  the  application  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  in  1828 
they  were  finally  abolished.  It  was  customary  to  en- 
dorse the  brief  with  the  amount  collected,  and  enter  it 
in  the  parish  books. 

The  only  reference  to  briefs  I  found  in  the  Wycombe 
Register  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  list  of  burials  for 
1674,  where  three  are  noted  as  follow:  — 

Sunday,    May  25,    1678,    I    read    the    Briefe  for 

Rickmansworth,  in  the  County  of  Hartford. 
Sunday,  June  9,  1678,  I  read  the  i3riefe  for  Wem 

in      the     County     of     Salop.        The      Losse 

£23,677:13:1. 
Sunday,  June  16,  I  read  the  Briefe  for  Harling- 

ton   in   the  County  of  Middlesex,  the  whole 

losse  £1,046:13:3. 

No  signature  is  appended  to  them ;  but  they  were 
evidently  entered  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Miles. 
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LouDWATEE  Chapel. 

Inside  the  cover  of  the  Register  of  Burials  1731-1812, 
in  reference  to  the  district  church  of  Loudwater,  are 
these  entries:  — 

Memento  May  Ist  1794. 

Received  of  Mr.  James  Davis  (who  erected  and 
endowed  the  Chapel  at  Loudwater,  which  was 
consecrated  on  the  25th  of  June  1791  ^  the  sum 
of  five  guineas  for  a  vault  to  bury  his  wife  in 
the  said  Chapel. 

JAS.  PRICE,  A.M.,  Vicar. 

Mr.  Davis  died  at  Loudwater  Oct.  17,  1818,  aged  72. 

1812. 

Received  of  Mr.  Plaistow  Ten  Guineas  for  a  vault 
dug  in  the  Chapel  at  Loudwater  for  the  Burial 
of  his  wife. 

JAS.  PRICE,  A.M.,  Vicar. 

May,  1812. 

The  ground  adjoining  the  said  chapel  was  conse- 
crated for  burial  by  the  Rt.  Revd.  George 
Prettyman  Tomlins  Ld.  Bishop  of  Lincoln ; 
when  it  was  agreed  &  stated  in  the  Deed  of 
Consecration  that  the  same  fees  were  due  to 
the  Vicar  of  Wycombe  for  burials  at  Loud- 
water as  would  be  paid  if  buried  in  the  parish 
church  or  churchyard.  N.B.  A  copy  of  the 
fees  was  then  given  to  the  Rev.  William 
Pryce,  Chaplain  at  Loudwater,  and  another 
copy  deposited  with  the  Register  Books  at 
the  Vicarage. 

JAS.  PRICE,  A.M.,  Vicar. 

An  Induction. 

The  following  is  the  onlv  instance  of  a  record  of 
an  Induction  that  I  met  with  in  going  through  the 
Registers ;  — 

James  Price,  A.B.,  was  inducted  Vicar  of  Wy- 
combe, March  27th,  1788,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jones,  of  Dinton,  Bucks. 
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Funerals  by  Torchlight. 

The  custom  of  using  torches  at  funerals  is  a  very 
ancient  one,  and  was  in  vogue  among  the  Romans. 
Their  public  funerals— /wnera  indictiva — were  cele- 
brated by  day ;  private  burials — tacita — ^by  night ;  but 
both  were  accompanied  by  torches.  William  Montar 
cute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  executed  April  29, 
1397,  and  was  buried  in  Bisham  Abbey,  directed  by 
his  will  that  twenty-four  poor  people,  clothed  in  black 
gowns  and  red  hoods,  should  attend  the  funeral,  each 
carrying  a  lighted  torch  of  81bs.  weight. 

It  appears  that  at  one  time  funeral  torches  were 
provided  by  the  churchwardens,  who  charged  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  a  certain  price  for  their  use,  according 
to  the  weight  of  wax  consumed.  At  Sir  John  Gres- 
ham's  funeral  in  London,  in  155G,  they  had  "  four  dozen 
of  great  staff  torches  and  a  dozen  of  great  long  torches." 

Two  instances  of  torchlight  funerals  have  occurred 
in  Wycombe  during  the  present  century.  The  follow- 
ing extract  relates  to  the  former  of  these  occasions :  — 
March  5,  1811.  Louisa  dr.  of  Charles  and  Susanna 
Douglas. 
She  was  niece  to  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  of  the  Royal 
Military  College. 

The  second  instance  was  of 

Elizabeth  Gellett,  Oct.  25,  1823. 
This  lady  was  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Bed 
Lion  Hotel.  The  procession  was  formed  in  the  gate- 
way leading  up  to  the  stable  yard  of  the  hotel,  and 
when  all  was  in  readiness  the  torches  were  lighted, 
and  the  whole  party  then  set  forth  towards  the  Church. 
First  came  a  man  by  himself  bearing  a  torch  in  his 
right  hand,  followed  by  two  others  in  similar  fashion; 
next  was  borne  the  corpse  in  the  procession,  accom- 
panied by  four  persons,  two  on  each  side,  holding  the 
corners  of  the  pall  with  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
carrying  a  torch.  Behind  the  corpse  walked  the 
nearest  relatives  and  friends,  some  bearing  torches  and 
some  being  without.  Arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the 
churchyard,  the  one  who  had  walked  by  himself  stepped 
forward,  and  accompanied  the  clergyman,  who  had 
come  thus  far  to  meet  them.  The  torches  were  kept 
burning  until  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  when  they 
were  all  extinguished.  Since  then  no  such  ceremony 
has  taken  place  at  a  funeral  at  Wycombe. 

R.  S.  Downs. 
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The  document,  of  which  a  copy  follows,  was  found 
among  a  number  of  old  deeds  and  papers  relating  to 
the  family  of  Garrett,  formerly  Nevill,  of  Hudnal,  in 
the  parish  of  Eddlesborough,  and  subsequently  of 
Chesham. 

This  branch  of  the  Nevills  does  not  appear  within 
the  period  comprised  in  its  records  to  have  had  any 
pretension  to  political  or  military  distinction;  and  a 
simple  yeoman  family  living  quietly  upon  its  small 
estate  in  a  village  at  a  distance  from  the  main  lines 
of  communication  through  the  country  was  not  likely 
to  have  much  to  do  with  public  affairs  outside  its  own 
very  restricted  local  circle.  Hence,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  its  papers,  which  seem  to  have  been  very 
carefully  preserved  from  generation  to  generation, 
mostly  relate  to  dealings  with  properly  or  to  the 
personal  matters  of  members  of  the  family.  But  that 
which  is  here  published  has  some  little  historical 
interest,  and  it  may  be  worth  bringing  to  light  for  the 
sake  of  the  illustration  it  affords  of  some  of  the 
conditions  under  which  our  ancestors  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  so 
far  as  they  explain  the  contents  of  the  document,  may 
be  desirable  by  way  of  introduction. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  history  of  this  period  religion  and  politics  are 
inseparably  connectea.  vSo  intimate  is  the  relation 
between  them,  and  so  closely  do  they  appear  to  act  and 
re-act  upon  each  other,  that  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  say  where  the  influence  of  the  one  ends  and  that  of 
the  other  begins.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  a  Protestant  on  political  much  more  than 
on  religious  grounds.  If  she  could  have  had  her  own 
way,  she  would  probably  have  established  as  the 
national  religion  a  sort  of  "  popery  without  the  pope,'' 
such  as  her  father  had  in  effect  established.  But  the 
bloodshed  and  misgovernment  of  the  preceding  reign 
had  divided  the  nation  against  itself,  and  she  sfiw  that 
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the  only  safe  course  open  to  her  was  to  consolidate  it 
by  adopting'  a  policy  of  comprehension  and  compromise, 
which  might  in  time  bring  together  Roman  Catholics, 
Anglicans,  and  Puritans  on  terms  of  mutual  toleration 
and  concession.  Hence,  her  demeanour  towards  her 
subjects  of  the  old  faith  was  at  first  forbearing  and 
conciliatory.  The  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity, 
though  passed  in  deference  to  the  Protestants  at  the 
beginninc^  of  her  reign,  were  not  pressed  with  harsh- 
ness ;  and  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  nation  was  for 
a  time  left  free  to  develop.  But,  before  many  years 
had  passed,  the  Catholics  forced  the  Queen's  hand. 
They  struggled  against  the  loss  of  the  ascendancy  .they 
had  enjoved  under  Queen  Mary.  They  rose  in  futile 
rebellion  in  the  north.  The  Pope  issued  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication and  deposition  against  Elizabeth.  She 
was  harassed  by  the  successive  plots  which  had  for 
their  object  the  restoration  of  a  Catholic  sovereign  in 
the  person  of  her  cousin,  Mary  of  Scotland.  It  was 
partly  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman  Church  that  Philip 
of  Spain  made  his  vain  attempts  to  add  England  to  his 
already  world-wide  empire.  And,  among  other  efforts 
to  stem  the  advancing  tide  of  Protestantism,  the  College 
of  Douay  was  founded  for  the  training  of  English 
Catholic  priests,  to  take  the  place,  as  vacancies  should 
occur,  of  those  who  had  come  into  office  during  Mary's 
reign. 

Throughout  the  country  the  adherents  of  the  old 
faith  warmly  welcomed  these  "  seminary  priests,"  as 
they  were  called,  and  their  influence  soon  made  itself 
felt  in  checking  the  gradual  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic 
gentry  to  the  English  Church.  Elizabeth  resented  their 
coming,  both  because  it  clashed  with  her  policy  of 
comprehension,  and  because  she  could  not  but  regard 
the  Douay  priests  as  political  emissaries.  As  to  the 
nation,  though  the  Protestants  were  probably  still  the 
less  numerous,  they  were  the  abler  and  the  more 
vigorous  party,  and  the  operation  of  the  Test  Act  of 
1563  had  given  them  almost  absolute  control  in  Parlia- 
ment. Events  had  inspired  them  with  bitter  hostility 
and  profound  mistrust  towards  the  Catholics,  on  both 
religious  and  political  grounds.  The  landing  of  a  few 
Douay  priests  was  readily  magnified  into  an  invasion 
by  an  army  of  Papal  emissaries,  commissioned  in  the 
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interests  of  Spain  to  sow  treason  and  revolt  throuffhout 
the  land,  while  at  the  same  time  they  re-introauced 
the  hated  Roman  ritual.  And  the  arrival  of  a  Jesuit 
mission  under  Campian  and  Parsons  confirmed  and 
intensified  the  anti-Catholic  feeling. 

Elizabeth  suspended  her  policy  of  toleration  and 
compromise.  Ihe  Court  of  High  Commission  was 
formally  established,  with  almost  unlimited  power  in 
spiritual  matters,  and  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and 
Uniformity  were  strictly  enforced.  Seizure,  torture, 
and  execution  of  priests;  imprisonment  of  recusants; 
prohibition  of  mass  even  in  private  houses ;  deprivation 
and  fines  for  non-attendance  at  public  worship,  were 
among  the  results.  For  many  years  the  Catholics 
were  treated  with  a  severity  that  equalled,  if  it  did 
not  surpass,  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  under 
Philip  and  Mary;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Anglican  despots  of  the  High  Com- 
mission brought  more  or  less  suffering  upon  the 
extremists  amongst  the  Puritans  also. 

Rigorous  search  was  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  emissaries  from  abroad,  who  adopted  all  sorts 
of  disguises,  and  who,  when  concealment  failed  them, 
could  only  by  flight  escape  death,  torture,  or  imprison- 
ment. Those  who  tried  to  protect  or  screen  them  were 
severely  punished.  To  harbour  a  felon  was  less  of  a 
crime  than  to  give  shelter  to  a  hunted  Catholic  priest. 
The  statute-book  and  the  state-papers  of  the  period 
contain  many  references  to  the  arbitrary  and  inquisi- 
torial measures  that  were  adopted  to  discover  the  hiding 
places  of  the  fugitives,  and  to  intercept  communication 
between  them  and  those  who  sympathized  with  them. 

How  far  this  persecution  was  due  to  religious 
animosity,  and  how  far  to  motives  of  patriotism  or 
political  expediency,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  seminary  priests  were  animated  by 
a  devout  missionary  spirit,  and  aimed  simply  at  bringing 
England  back  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  true  faith. 
But,  as  certainly,  many  others  used  their  cassocks  only 
as  cloaks  to  cover  their  designs  against  the  Queen's 
person  or  government.  And  this  was  especially  the 
case  during  the  period  when  Philip  of  Spain  was 
ppcrerty  planning,  for  the  second  time,  an  invasion  of 
this    country,    and    inciting    the    disaffected    English 
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Catholics  to  rise  in  arms  in  his  favour  as  soon  as,  by 
making  himself  master  of  France,  then  apparently 
opened  to  his  ambition  by  civil  war,  he  should  be  able 
to  pour  in  his  forces  from  a  base  of  operations  within 
a  few  leagues  of  our  shores. 

The  document  now  under  notice  is  an  original  Order, 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  time,  issued  in  pursuance 
of  a  proclamation  made  by  Elizabeth  in  the  circum- 
stances I  have  attempted  thus  shortly  to  sketch.  The 
date  of  the  proclamation  was  Oct.  18,  1691,  but  it  was 
renewed  for  the  County  of  Buckingham  on  Jan.  14 
following.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  expressed,  and  I  therefore  quote 
verbatim  the  entry  relating  to  it  in  the  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  1591-1594,  pp.  112- 
116:  — 

"  Oct.  18.  42. — Proclamation  by  the  Queen  for 
remedy  of  the  treasons  which,  under  pretext  of  religion, 
have  been  plotted  by  seminaries  and  Jesuits,  who  nave 
been  sent  secretly  into  the  kingdom.  Hoped  that, 
being  now  in  the  33rd  year  of  her  reign,  the  malice  of 
her  enemies,  especially  the  King  of  Spain,  would  have 
weakened,  and  he  would  have  lived  in  concord  with 
her  and  other  Christian  Princes ;  but  finds  the  contrary 
by  his  present  attempts.  But  as  God  permits  the  ruin 
ox  those  who  do  not  content  themselves  with  peace,  so 
now  He  permits  this  King,  who  nossesses  already  more 
kingdoms  and  riches  than  any  of  his  progenitors,  or 
any  other  Christian  Prince,  to  begin  a  war  against  the 

E resent  King  of  France,  as  he  did  two  years  ago  against 
er,  when  assaulting  England  at  the  same  time  that 
he  treated  of  peace;  but  God  caused  him  and  his 
Armada  to  repent. 

'"  1st.  He  has  now,  to  strengthen  his  cause,  seated  a 
Milanese,  his  subject,  in  the  Papacy,  and  induced  him, 
without  consent  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  to  exhaust 
the  treasures  of  the  Church  in  raising  the  Italians, 
under  the  Pope's  nephew,  to  make  war  in  France,  which 
has  always  defended  the  Church  in  its  calamities.  This 
war  with  France  is  most  dangerous  to  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  this  preparation  of  force  the  greatest 
ever  made.  To  advance  this  he  has,  by  authority  of 
this  Pope,  practised  with  certain  heads  of  sedition, 
her   unnatmral   subjects,   and    many   dissolute    youths, 
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traitors,  and  rebels,  for  whom  there  are  receptacles  in 
Rome  and  Spain,  where  they  are  instructed,  and  then 
they  are  sent  secretly  into  her  dominions,  with  authority 
from  Rome  to  induce  subjects  to  renounce  their  obedi- 
ence, in  hopes  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  Spanish 
invasion.  They  bind  her  subjects  to  obey  the  King  of 
Spain,  bringing  from  the  Pope  indulgences  for  those 
who  comply,  and  condemnations  for  those  who  refuse. 
Their  attempts  have  been  in  some  degree  repressed  by 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  their  authors  punished, 
not  for  religion,  as  they  pretend,  but  for  Use  majesty. 
The  truth  of  this  appears  in  that  many  rich  persons 
who  profess  a  contrary  religion  preserve  their  lives  and 
possessions,  only  paying  fines  for  not  coming  to  church.  . 

"  Yet  the  heads  of  the  seminaries  and  Jesuit  colleges 
assure  the  King  of  Spain,  that  if  he  will  renew  his 
attempt,  thousands  of  her  subjects  will  be  ready  to 
assist  his  forces,  though,  from  his  former  experience, 
he  should  not  hope  to  disembark  safely.  The  King  is 
thus  persuaded  by  Parsons,  his  confessor ;  and  the  Pope 
by  Allen,  lately  made  a  Cardinal.  They  give  catalogues 
of  persons  in  different  places,  especially  maritime  towns 
of  her  dominions,  who  are  declared,  by  seminaries  and 
Jesuits  placed  in  divers  parts,  to  be  ready  to  receive  the 
Spaniards  when  they  arrive.  Some  of  their  messengers 
have  been  taken,  and  confess  that  the  King  of  Spain  is 
preparing  an  invasion  next  year,  intending,  if  his 
attempt  be  ineffectual,  to  employ  the  forces  against 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  or  Scotland,  where  also  a 
number  have  been  sent  from  Spain. 

"  2nd.  Doubts  not  of  the  Almight/s  protection,  but 
wishes  to  use  all  just  means  to  augment  her  forces,  and 
to  hinder  sedition  by  the  execution  of  the  laws,  etc. 

"  3rd.  Requires  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  use 
diligence  in  setting  the  people  good  examples  by  their 
lives,  and  influencing  them,  as  the  seminaries  are  always 
occupied  in  influencing  a  multitude  of  ignorant  people. 

"  4th.  Hopes  to  have  greater  forces  by  sea  than  ever, 
to  oppose  these  Spanish  boasts;  as  to  the  land  forces, 
wishes  the  lieutenants  of  counties,  personally  or  by 
deputy,  after  the  musters  lately  ordered,  to  take  care 
that  the  companies  be  entirely  furnished  with  arms  and 
munition,  and  be  ready  to  defend  their  country ;  wishes 
all  subjects  to  aid,  with  hands,  purses,  and  prayers,  to 
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defend  their  country,  wives,  families  and  goods  against 
foreign  traitors. 

"  6th.  A  remedy  must  be  provided  against  the  designs 
of  Jesuits  and  traitors,  who,  on  pretence  of  sanctity, 
draw  men  and  women  by  conscience  into  treasons,  and 
are  so  secretly  entertained  that,  without  severe  punish- 
ment, they  would  remain,  as  a  concealed  infection,  in 
the  entrails  of  the  kingdom.  Has  determined,  there- 
fore, to  employ  Commissioners  of  good  repute,  in  each 
province,  city,  and  port,  to  inquire  after  those  suspected 
of  being  employed  to  persuade  the  people  to  treason, 
and  after  those  who  have  been  so  seduced,  and  who  are 
to  be  treated  according  to  the  Commissioners'  instruc- 
tions. 

''  6th.  These  traitors  have  come  indisguised,  some  as 
soldiers,  mariners,  merchants,  or  escaped  prisoners ; 
some  as  gentlemen  who  have  been  to  see  the  world,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  taken  for  monks,  Jesuits, 
or  popish  students.  Many  return  to  the  colleges  whence 
they  came,  and  read  law ;  some  enter  the  service  of 
nobles  or  knights,  and  so  infect  their  masters  and 
families,  and  reconcile  them  [to  the  Church  of  Rome]  ; 
therefore  all  who  receive  them  should  be  suspected. 

'*  7th.  To  discover  and  banish  thes6,  orders  all 
persons,  of  whatever  age  or  rank,  to  inquire  into  the 
condition,  state,  and  country  of  all  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  their  houses,  as  to  how  they  spend 
their  lives,  what  church  they  frequent,  etc.,  registering 
the  questions  and  replies,  for  their  more  suitable 
examination,  if  needful,  by  the  Commissioners.  Those 
who  answer  unwillingly  or  doubtfully  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  Commissioners ;  those  who  fail  to  make  the 
proper  inquiries  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Commissioners 
or  the  Privy  Council  for  chastisement.  All  who  have 
intelligence  of  persons  coming  from  beyond  sea  are  to 
reveal  it,  within  20  days  after  publication  of  this  edict, 
on  pain  of  punishment  as  abettors  of  treason.  No  favour 
to  be  shown  to  any  grade,  and  no  excuse  allowed  for 
non-compliance,  this  edict  being  in  accordance  with  the 
most  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom." 
"  Oct.  [18  P]  43. 

"  Articles  annexed  to  the  Commission  for  recusants. — 
The  [Countyl  Corars.  are  to  divide  the  shire  amongst 
them,  meet  frequently,   and   every  40   days  all   meet 
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together.  To  certify  all  recusants  to  the  Bishop  and 
his  chancellor.  To  require  from  the  clerks  of  peace 
or  assize  of  the  county,  the  names  of  and  proceedings 
against  recusants.  To  enquire  secretly  after  the  re- 
ceivers of  seminaries,  priests,  and  Jesuits,  but  retain 
the  names  unless  they  summon  the  parties  before  them. 
Not  to  question  persons  on  religion  further  than  about 
their  not  commg  to  church,  devotion  to  the  Pope  or 
King  of  Spain,  or  maintenance  of  any  Jesuit  or  seminary 
priest,  sent  to  dissuade  subjects  from  their  obedience. 
Those  suspected  are  to  be  examined  on  oath,  whether 
and  by  whom  they  have  been  moved  to  aid  or  adhere 
to  the  forces  of  the  Pope  or  King  of  Spain,  if  they 
should  invade  the  realm.  Those  suspected  to  be  priests, 
seminaries,  etc.,  should  be  examined  as  to  whether  they 
are  such,  and  as  to  their  residence  at  Rome,  Rheims, 
Spain,  in  the  seminaries,  or  elsewhere. 

*  The  Comrs.  are  to  enquire  into  the  fulfilment  of 
the  late  proclamation  about  making  inquiries  into 
lodgers,  and  see  whether  among  the  lodgers  there  be 
any  suspected  persons.  To  give  information  to  the 
Commissioners  of  neighbouring  shires,  if  any  suspicious 
persons  go  from  one  county  to  another;  and  to  select 
honest  and  loyal  persons  in  every  town  or  large  parish, 
joining  the  parsons  with  them,  if  they  are  faithful  and 
careful  men,  to  report  such  as  will  not  go  to  church. 
These  they  are  to  call  before  them,  and,  without  dealing 
with  them  for  their  recusancy,  (for  which  they  are 
punishable  by  law),  to  require  them  to  answer  the 
questions  relative  to  the  King  of  Spain,  etc." 

This  proclamation  strikes  one  as  having  been  some- 
what unnecessarily  discursive.  The  long  preamble  is 
suggestive  of  a  feeling  that  the  Dgieasures  ordered  to  be 
taken  needed  considerable  justification.  And  it  will 
be  noticed  that  there  is  what  reads  like  an  attempt  to 
excuse  the  past  treatment  of  the  Catholics.  The  close 
connexion,  already  adverted  to,  between  politics  and 
religion,  is  throughout  made  very  evident. 

Oldtnixon  (History  of  England,  1739,  p.  598,)  quaintly 
describes  the  same  proclamation  as  follows: — ''A 
Declaration  of  the  manifest  Troubles  intended  against 
the  Crown  and  State,  by  Seminaries  and  Jesuits, 
flubom'd  bv  the  Pope  and  King  of  Spain,  to  infect  her 
Majesty's  Subjects  with  the  Poison  of  their  seditious 
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Beligion.  Special  Commissioners  were  appointed  in  all 
Shires,  Cities,  and  Port  Towns,  to  inquire  into  this 
viprous  Brood,  and  such  as  may  be  reconciled  by  their 
Enchantments/' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  think 
it  necessary  in  their  Order  to  follow  very  closely  the 
wording  of  the  proclamation  or  the  instructions  of  their 
commission.  They  seem  to  have  summarized  in  their 
own  way  the  duties  that  were  required  of  those  to  whom 
the  Order  was  addressed. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  return  was 
made  to  the  Commissioners  from  the  parishes  of 
Eddlesborough  and  Ivin^hoe.  But  if  any  list  of  sus- 
pected persons  was  sent  m,  it  has  no  doubt  lon^  since 
feeen  destroyed.  The  records  of  the  time  in  details  of 
this  kind  are  very  incomplete,  and  even  when  they 
exist  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  and  to  identify  them. 

The  copy  of  the  Order  follows. 

To  the  Ministers  of  Edisburroughe 
and  Ivingoe  cum  membris  to  Thomas 
Sankey  gent  Richard  Stanbridge, 
Edmonde  Doncombe  gent  and  willm 
Howe  &  Wiltm  Garrett  and  to  euy  of 
them  beinge  of  the  same  pishes 


Qg^ucS 


By  vertue  of  the  Queenes  ma*f  Comission  sealed  vncfl  the 
greate  scale  of  England  to  vs  and  others  Directed  theis  are 
to  Require  &  Chardge  yo"  that  yo"  make  dilligent  inquisition 
&  exaicon  w*in  yo'  pishes  what  psons  nowe  or  late  there  being 
haue  come  from  beyonde  the  Seas  into  this  Realme  Since  the 
Feaste  of  S*  mychaell  tharchanngell  in  the  xxxijth  yere  of  the 
Queenes  ma*f  Raigne,  or  of  any  otlil  psons  that  Reside  in  yo' 
pishes  or  els  where,  that  pbably  by  theire  behauio'  &  mann  of 
life  or  othjwise  maie  be  suspected  to  haue  come  from  beyond 
the  Seas  in  the  qualitie  &  vocacon  of  Semynaries,  Priest f, 
Jesuitf  or  Fugytiues  thoughe  Disguised  to  hide  theire  qualities 
&  vocacons,  or  that  are  instrumentf  sent  by  the  Pope  or  by 
any  of  the  English  Semynaries  or  Colledgf  to  labo'  or  corrupte 
her  ma'f  people  in  matter  of  Religion  contrarie  to  the  Queenes 
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ma****  lawes  established  for  that  purpose  or  to  move  or  St5nT 
them  to  adhere  to  the  Pope  or  Kinge  of  Spayne  or  any  theire 
Confederate  Or  dependanntf  enemyes  to  her  ma*f  state  Or  that 
any  waie  haue  ben  assistandf  Succo""  or  Relevers  of  the  said 
malefactors  And  also  that  yo"  Dilligently  obsenie  &  marke  all 
such  psons  as  obstinatly  refuse  to  resorte  to  the  church,  And 
that  of  all  yo'  Inquisicons  exaTacons  &  obsvacons  in  the  pointf 
&  articles  aforesaid  yo"  Doe  Ttifie  vs  or  three  of  vs  Distinctly 
&  playnely  in  writinge  ^at  winsloe  the  20  daie  of  Marche  next 
cominge^  That  we  maie  further  pcede  in  that  behalf  as  is 
lymytted  and  appoincted  by  the  said  Comission,  As  yo" 
tender  her  ma*f  Ivice  and  will  aunswere  for  the  contraiie  at 
yo'  pill  Geven  at  Little  Brickhill  the  thirtinth  Daie  of  march 
in  the  xxxiiij***  yere  of  the  raigne  of  o'  souaigne  Ladie  Queene 
Elizabeth  &c. 

1  *  *  *  *  HENRY  LONGEVYLE 

EDWARD  TIRELL  THOMAS  SPARKE 

The  first  of  the  four  signatures  is  not  legible. 


J.  W.  Garrett-Pegge. 


These  words  appear  to  have  been  scored  through. 
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DISCOVEEY    OF    A    STONE    COFFIN    IN 
TURVILLE    CHURCH. 

The  Parish  Church  of  S.  Mary,  Tiirville,  was  restored 
between  June  and  November,  1900,  from  the  plans  of 
W.  A.  Forsyth,  Esq.,  A.R.I.B.A.  (Messrs.  Forsyth  and 
Maule,  16,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London).  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  (on  August  30)  a  stone  coffin 
was  found  some  six  inches  below  the  floor  at  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  nave.  On  the  lid,  which  is  coped  only 
to  the  extent  of  |^  of  an  inch,  with  the  edges  very 
slightly  chamfered,  there  is  a  full-length  cross  in  low 
relief  (J  inch)  standing  on  three  steps ;  the  head  of  the 
cross  consists  of  four  limbs  of  equal  length,  broadened 
at  the  ends.  The  sinister  arm  of  the  cross  is  nearly 
obliterated,  showing,  no  doubt,  that  the  surface  of  the 
slab  coincided  more  or  less  with  the  level  of  the  floor, 
and  that  that  portion  of  it  was  trodden  on. 

The  coffin  is,  as  usual,  formed  from  a  single  block 
of  stone,  which  Mr.  Forsyth  considers  exactly  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  13th  century  part  of  the  fabric, 
and  to  have  come  almost  certainly  from  an  Oxfordshire 
oolite  quarry.  In  the  interior  of  the  coffin  there  is  a 
curved  recess  for  the  head,  the  matrix  between  which 
and  the  outer  walls  of  the  coffin  is  sunk  ^  inch 
lower  than  the  outer  walls.  Measurements  are  shown 
in  the  plate.  A  chip  on  one  edge  of  the  coffin  shows 
where  it  had  previously  been  prized  open,  and  the 
lid  is  broken  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  The 
date  may,  with  little  hesitation,  be  placed  approxi- 
mately, at  early  in  the  13th  century. 

The  bones  contained  were  much  disarranged,  and 
the  coffin  had  evidently  been  opened  at  least  twice 
previously.  An  interment,  which  was  probably  the 
original  one  (particularly  from  the  positions  of  the 
smaller  bones,  such  as  metacarpals,  metatarsals,  and 
phalanges),  was  that  of  an  old  man,  whose  femur 
measured  18J  inches,  and  whose  height*  was,  therefore, 
about  5ft.  8^  in.  ;  not  leas  than  75  years  old,  and  pro- 

*  See  British  Barrows,  by  Canon  Green  well,  and  the  late 
Professor  BoUeston,  p.  564. 
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bably  ten  years  or  so  more  than  that  extreme  minimum. 
The  skull  was  conspicuously  well-shaped ;  extreme 
length,  7^  inches ;  extreme  breadth  (across  temporal 
bones),  6^  inches;  extremely  short  posteriorly  (in  the 
occipital  reffion) ;  and  broad  in  the  base. 

The  forenead  was  remarkably  good,  and  the  nose 
prominent.  The  sutures  were  fairly  obliterated.  The 
remains  of  the  second  incisor,  and  the  stump  of  the 
first  premolar,  both  on  the  right  side,  were  the  only 
teeth  remaining,  there  being  none  left  in  the  lower 
jaw,  which  was  broken  in  halves,  and  the  alveolars  of 
the  right  molars  were  all  closed  over. 

The  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  (between  body  and 
condyle)  was  very  obtuse  (about  37  degrees),  a  sure 
indication  of  advanced  age.  The  right  tibia  measured 
1ft.  3^in.  in  length,*  while  the  left  tibia  had  been 
fractured  during  life,  at  a  point  lOJ  inches  from  the 
proximal  end,  and,  in  the  absence  of  skilled  surgery, 
had  reunited  with  the  ends  overlapping  for  a  length 
of  four  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  bone  at  that  point 
being  2i  inches.  The  fibula,  which  had  been  likewise 
fractured,  had  also  reunited,  with  its  ends  overlapping 
for  2^  inches.  The  large  majority  of  the  bones  were 
decayed,  and  very  brittle. 

Much  mixed  up  with  the  above  skeleton  was  another 
one,  in  an  even  more  tender  and  decayed  condition ; 
though  from  the — apparently  unmistakeable — cause  of 
death,  and  other  indications  (to  be  mentioned  directly), 
probably  four  or  five  centuries  later  in  date  than  the 
first,  if  we  are  correct  in  considering  that  one  as  the 
original  occupant  of  the  coffin.  This  second  skeleton 
was,  judging  both  by  the  skull,  and  by  such  long 
bones  as  appeared  to  belong,  that  of  a  woman.  The 
skull  measured  TJ  inches  in  extreme  length,  and  5f 
inches  in  extreme  breadth  (across  temporal  bones). 
The  nose  was  again  prominent,  and  all  sutures  nearly 
obliterated.  The  external  occipital  crest  was  remark- 
ably prominent — a    full    J  inch  high.      Age  probably 


•  This  was  the  extreme  li^ngth,  and  not  that  between  the  two 
artit^nlar-snrfaoes,  and  therefore  the  second  method  mentioned  by 
Profwfwor  Rolleston  for  arriving-  at  a  Btatnre-eatimatp  floe,  cit.) 
would  give  a  result  probably  fully  one  inch  too  great  (5£t.  9iin.). 
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somewhere  about  60.  This  skull  lay  by  the  left 
shoulder  of  the  first  skeleton,  but  had  most  likely  been 
so  placed  at  the  last  opening  of  the  coffin.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  skull  was  a  clean  circular  hole  through  the 
parietal  bone;  while  on  the  left  side,  through  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  parietal  and  the  upper  margin 
of  the  occipi^l,  was  a  much  larger  circular  hole,  the 
edge  of  which,  forming  a  regular  lip,  projected  to  a  very 
pronounced  degree,  outwards.  The  conclusion  was  at 
once  forced  upon  me  that  there  was  only  one  possible 
explanation  of  these  holes;  and  that  is,  that  the  un- 
fortunate woman  ( P)  had  met  with  a  violent  death  by 
a  bullet.  This  is  one  reason  for  considering  this  skele- 
ton several  centuries  later  than  the  age  of  the  coffin; 
but  unless  the  casualty  took  place  during  some  skirmish 
in  the  civil  war,  what  forgotten  tragedy  had  we  raked 
up  P  There  was  a  murder  committed  in  the  parish  in 
the  18th  century,  and  we  at  first  had  hopes  that  these 
remains  might  fit  in  as  those  of  the  victim;  but  on 
reference  to  the  Newgate  Calendar  (kindly  furnished 
me  by  a  lady!)  it  turned  out  that  that  was  the  murder 
of  an  old  gentleman  by  his  daughter,  and  that  poison, 
and  not  a  bullet,  had  been  the  instrument. 

The  bones  of  the  two  skeletons  were  so  much  mixed, 
from  previous  disturbances,  that  many  of  them  could 
only  be  assigned  to  the  respective  skulls  by  inference. 
There  were,  however,  of  certain  bones  more  than 
belonged  to  two  persons;  for  instance,  there  was  a 
portion  of  a  left  parietal  bone  belonging  to  neither  of 
the  above  skulls.  There  were  (more  or  less  perfect)  2 
pairs  femora,  2  ditto  tibiae,  5  humeri,  and  2  odd  ulnse — 
one  of  which  was  2  inches  longer  than  the  other;  the 
remaining  long  bones  were  fragmentary. 

Though  it  is  not  impossible  that  these  extra  bones 
represented  the  original  occupant  of  the  coffin,  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  no  third  person  had  been  buried 
in  it,  but  that  a  few  loose  bones  had  found  their  way  in, 
at  one  or  more  of  the  previous  openings. 

The  coffin  also  contained  five  common  pins  of  old 
make,  the  heads  formed  by  twisting  metal  round  the 
end  of  the  stem,  and  which  are,  therefore,  longer 
than  thoy  are  broad — the  contrary  to  the  head  of  a 
pin  at  the  present  time.     It  is  possible  these  had  pinned 
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the  grave-clothes  of  the  second  body  (forming  another 
point  in  favour  of  a  comparatively  recent  date  for  this 
skeleton).  Very  many  of  the  bones  were  stained  a  dark 
purple,  in  some  instances  nearly  black,  perhaps  caused 
by  the  dye  out  of  "  woollen  "  which  may  have  wrapped 
the  woman's  body  (forming  another  suggestion  as  to 
approximate  date) ;  the  left  side  of  her  skull,  upon 
which  side  it  lay,  was  deeply  so  stained.  Many  of  the 
bones  were  covered  with  small  elongated  white  crystals, 
nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  water. 

There  were  also  in  the  coffin  two  brass-headed  tacks, 
which  had  no  doubt  helped  to  nail  cloth  on  a  wooden 
coffin;  and  which,  together  with  minute  particles  of 
wood  fibre,  and  three  small  fragments  of  (window  ?) 
glass,  had  no  doubt  slipped  in  at  one  of  the  aforesaid 
openings.  Several  bones  of  mice,  and  a  couple  of  snail- 
shells  (kindly  identified  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Webb,  as  the 
Cellar  Snail,  Vitrea  cellaria)  showed  the  amount  of  space 
between  the  lid  and  the  coffin  after  it  had  originally 
been  opened. 

The  church  possesses  a  plain  Norman  font;  and  the 
restoration  has  shown  that  the  blocked  north  door, 
whose  circular  head  was  so  covered  with  plaster,  that 
it  looked  suspiciously  like  the  adjoining  18th  century 
work,  is  in  reality  a  Norman  doorway,  with  an  Early 
English  doorway  built  inside  it;  and  a  very  small 
Norman  window,  without  any  ashlar  work  in  it,  was 
discovered  just  to  the  east  of  the  Early  Enerlish  south 
door  which  also  seems  to  have  been  built  inside  a 
pre-existing  Norman  arch.  These  features  are  now 
shown. 

I  have  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  the  Rev.  M. 
Graves,  Vicar  (who  acted  as  a  most  careful  clerk  of 
the  works  throughout  the  restoration  operations),  for 
sending  for  me  directly  the  stone  coffin  was  found, 
and  not  allowing  the  contents  to  be  touched  until  my 
arrival;  and  to  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Maule  for  most 
kind  and  painstaking  assistance  in  the  investigation ; 
and  to  Mr.  Forsyth  for  the  drawings  reproduced  as 
plate. 

Alfred  Hexeage  Cocks. 
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PART  n. 

To  continue  an  account  of  the  descendants  of  Walter 
Qiffard,  the  hero  of  Senlac,  is  attended  with  much 
difiBculty.  The  companion  of  the  Conqueror  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  man  who  distinguished  himself,  not  only 
for  his  conspicuous  valour  during  William's  eventful 
wars,  but  also  by  his  personal  devotion  to  his  leader. 
The  Chroniclers  and  Rhymers  admired  the  bravery  and 
devotion  of  the  aged  Knight,  and  have  left  on  record 
the  striking  incidents  of  his  career  for  the  benefit  of 
succeeding  centuries.  But  though  the  names  of 
GifEard*s  son  and  grandson  are  here  and  there  men- 
tioned as  taking  their  part  in  the  conspicuous  events 
of  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  they 
did  not  present  the  picturesque  figure  of  the  old  Knight, 
they  were  not  among  the  chief  actors  on  that  momen- 
tous day  when  Harold's  fate  was  sealed,  and  the  old 
order  in  England  was  changed.  They  were  powerful 
Knights,  powerful  both  in  Normandy  and  England, 
yet  their  names  only  occur  incidentally  in  the  works 
of  Ordericus  Yitalis,  the  recognised  historian  of  the 
times.  There  is  not,  therefore,  much  material  for  a 
history  of  these  descendants  of  Walter  GifEard.  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
attempt  has  been  before  made  to  give  a  connected 
account  of  the  three  Giffards  who  were  the  foremost 
figures  in  Buckinghamshire  in  the  period  succeeding 
the  Conquest.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  handed  down  to 
us  of  the  first  Walter  GifEard  it  has  been  of  some 
importance  to  record,  and  whatever  can  be  learnt  of 
the  son  and  grandson  will  be  of  interest,  as  they  both 
bore  the  title  of  Earl  of  Buckingham,  the  creation  of 
that  Earldom  being  attributed  hj  Bishop  Stubbs  pro- 
bably to  William  Rufus,  as  previously  referred  to.  If 
the  Red  King  created  the  Earldom  there  can  be  little 
doubt  it  was  conferred  on  Walter  GifEard,  the  son,  as 
the  elder  GifEard  must  have  died  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  Conqueror. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  son  was  at  Senlac,  and  that 
on  the  authority  of  Guy  of  Amiens,  who  gives  their 
names,  he  was  amongst  those  of  unenviable  notorieiy 
who,  after  the  battle,  mutilated  the  body  of  Harold. 
He  was  young  at  the  time,  but  he  must  have  been 
cruel.  It  will  be  charitable  to  suggest  that  the  foun- 
dation by  him  of  a  reli|piou8  house  at  Longueville, 
and  the  grant  of  lands  in  Buckinghamshire  to  that 
house  years  after,  may  have  been  as  an  expiation  for 
a  wanton  and  shameful  act  towards  a  brave  but  fallen 
foe. 

The  first  time  the  name  of  the  second  Giffard  occurs 
in  the  reign  of  William  Bufus  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Gemot  at  Winchester,  which  Freeman  considers  to 
have  been  the  Easter  Gemot  in  the  third  year  of  the 
King's  reign.  At  that  assembly  the  King,  as  Ordericus 
says,  "  opened  his  mind  "  to  the  gathered  Witan.  He 
reminded  them  that  they  were  aware  of  the  faithless- 
ness of  his  brother  Eobert,  and  of  the  trouble  he  had 
occasioned  him — of  his  having  incited  the  King's ' 
liegemen  to  rebellion,  and  of  the  conspiracy  to  deprive 
the  King  of  his  crown  and  his  life.  He  depicts  the 
lamentable  state  of  Holy  Church  and  of  Normandy 
itself  through  his  brother's  misgovemment.  And  he 
rallies  the  assembly  with  these  words — "We  ought 
not,"  he  says,  "  to  suffer  dens  of  robbers  to  exist  in 
Normandy,  and  harass  the  faithful  and  ruin  the  abbeys 
which  our  forefathers  founded  with  so  much  zeal.  The 
whole  country  is  a  prey  to  robbery  and  murder."  The 
King  then  invites  the  assembly  to  consult  together, 
and  if  they  approve  he  proposes  to  send  over  an  army 
to  Normandy  and  make  reprisals  for  the  mischief 
occasioned.*  The  Witan  readily  fall  in  with  the  King's 
projects  of  invasion,  and  Ordericus  gives  us  the  names  of 
the  great  nobles,  the  possessors  of  castles  in  Normandy, 
who  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  King.  The  first 
was  Stephen  d'Aumale,  a  nephew  of  the  Conqueror, 
the  lord  of  the  Castle  on  the  borders  of  Normandy, 
rising  above  the  river  Bresle,  a  fortress  so  important 
as  to  have  been  strengthened  at  the  royal  expense,  and 
garrisoned  by  the  King.  The  names  of  the  other  nobles 
recorded  by  Ordericus  are  Gerard  de  Goumai,  who,  it  is 

*  Ord.  Vit,  B.  viii.,  cb.  ix. 
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said,  put  into  the  King's  hands  his  Castle,  called  La 
Ferte-en-Brai-Gallefontaine,  and  all  his  other  fortresses. 
The  other  nobles  who  gave  in  their  adhesion  were 
Robert  Count  d'Eu,  Walter  Giffard,  and  Ralph  de 
Mortemer.  With  these  "almost  all,"  Ordericus  adds, 
"  who  lived  in  the  country  beyond  the  Seine  as  far 
as  the  sea  leagued  themselves  with  the  English,  and 
were  supplied  by  the  King  with  large  sums  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  fortify  their  residences  and  arm  their 
Vassals." 

Here  it  must  be  borne  in*  mind  that  the  nobles 
Ordericus  names  had  a  double  purpose  in  making 
common  cause  with  the  Red  King.  They  had  to  con- 
sider the  security  of  their  possessions  both  in  Normandy 
and  England.  This  was  clearly  the  case  with  Walter 
Giffard.  He  was  Count  of  Longueville  and  also  Earl 
of  Buckingham.  His  English  possessions  were  vast, 
and  it  would  have  been  in  him  the  height  of  impolicy 
not  to  have  espoused  the  King's  cause. 

But  at  this  point  we  have  to  consider  who  the  Walter 
Giffard  was  to  whom  Ordericus  refers.  Freeman  falls 
into  an  error  in  assuming  it  was  the  "  old  Walter 
Giffard  " — "  the  aged  warrior  of  Arques  and  Senlac."* 
It  is  going  over  ground  already  occupied  in  again 
alluding  to  the  death  of  the  first  Walter  Giffard.  His 
son,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  previous  paper,  on  the 
authority  of  Doyle,  appears  to  have  succeeded  him 
before  1084.  That  the  father  died  within  twenty  years 
of  Senlac  is  more  than  a  mere  conjecture.  He  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  an  aged  warrior  at  that  battle,  too  feeble 
to  bear  the  consecrated  standard.  Everything  points 
to  the  improbability  of  his  joining  in  the  King's  plans 
for  the  invasion  of  Normandy  twenty-three  years  after 
the  Conquest  of  England.  The  confusion  in  the 
identity  of  the  Giffards  has  arisen  from  the  mistake 
often  made  of  assuming  that  there  were  two  instead 
of  three  Walter  Giffards  in  succession. 

The  second  time  Giffard  is  alluded  to  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus  was,  on  the  authority  of  Freeman,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  vacancy  of  the  abbey  of  Bath  by 
the  death  of  its  abbot,  JElfsicre.  Bishop  John  of 
Somerset,  whose  seat  was  at  Wells,  obtained  the  vacant 

*  "  The  reife'n  of  William  Rufus,"  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  Vol  i.  p.  231. 
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office  to  himself  and  his  successors  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bishopric  of  Somerset.  The  grant  was  made  at 
Winchester,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  at  an 
assembly  at  Dover,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
in  January,  1091,  the  tourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Bufus. 
A  long  list  of  names  is  appended  to  the  grant,  and 
amongst  the  Earls  and  Counts  the  name  of  Walter 
occurs.  "  Earl  Walter,"  says  Freeman,  "  must  be 
Walter  Giffard,  created  Earl  of  Buckingham  by  Rufus." 
(he  refers  to  Stubbs'  Const.  Hist.  I.,  361).  It  does  not 
appear  that  Giffard  actually  signed,  or  rather  made 
his  cross  to  the  grant,  but  the  document  is  important, 
as  it  is,  we  believe,  the  first  evidence  forthcoming  of 
the  creation  of  the  Earldom  of  Buckingham.* 

We  have  to  wade  through  much  of  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Rufus,  totally  disconnected  with  Buckingham- 
shire, if  we  are  to  throw  any  light  on  the  lives  of  the 
Giffards.  It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  they  were 
Normans,  and  that  where  we  may  expect  to  find  them, 
the  country  where  their  interests  will  naturally  be 
centred,  would  be  in  Normandy.  It  will  be  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Red  King's  second  Norman  campaign, 
in  1094,  that  the  name  of  the  second  Giffard  occurs 
again  in  history. 

In  consequence  of  a  challenge  from  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  an  assembly  was  held  at  Gloucester,  and  a 
second  invasion  of  Normandy  was  determined.  The 
King  and  his  Court,  with  his  army,  repaired  to 
Hastings  in  February,  1094,  from  whence  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  fleet  should  sail.  They  waited  there 
for  some  time  for  the  north  wind  to  blow,  and  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1094,  the  King  landed  in  Normandy. 
Attempts  were  made  at  a  meeting  between  the  King 
and  the  Duke  to  settle  their  disputes,  but  in  vain,  and 
the  brothers,  as  Freeman  says,  "  parted  in  greater  anger 
than  ever."  Freeman  gives  an  account  of  the  King's 
strategy,  and  particularly  of  the  Castles  of  which  ne 
had  gained  possession  and  garrisoned  in  different  part^ 
of  Normandy,  far  away  from  one  another,  proving  his 
powerful  grasp  over  the  dukedom.  We  do  not  follow 
out  the  course  of  the  invasion,  but  merely  refer  to  its 

,g — «___ 

•  See  Freeman's  "  Reign  of  William  Rnfas,"  Vol.  1,  p.  137.  and 
Appendix  F. 
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termination.  Philip  of  France  joined  his  forces  with 
those  of  Robeii; ;  the  combined  army  extended  its  march 
to  Longueville,  the  stronghold  of  the  Giffards.  There 
Bufus  sent  his  emissaries,  and  by  a  large  bribe  induced 
Philip  to  break  up  the  army  and  to  return  to  France. 
Freeman  gives  the  names  of  the  Red  King's  Norman 
supporters  in  this  invasion,  with  some  accounts  of  each 
of  these  nobles.  In  this  account  he  says: — "Nor  do 
we  wonder  to  find  in  the  same  list — for  he  was  Earl 
of  Buckingham  as  well  as  Lord  of  Longueville — the 
name  of  Walter  Giffard,  him  who  appeared  as  an  aged 
man  forty  years  before."  And  in  concluding  his  de- 
scription of  the  notable  adherents  of  the  King,  he  thus 
writes :  — *'  These  men  all  left  the  world  in  the  year 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing  (1094),  and  left  the 
hoary  Earl  of  Buckingham  to  be  for  eight  years  longer 
the  representative  of  an  earlier  day.  The  hands  which, 
eight-and-twenty  years  before,  had  been  too  feeble  to 
bear  the  banner  of  the  apostle,  were  still,  it  would 
seem,  ready  to  do  whatever  was  still  found  for  them 
to  do  in  the  service  of  the  Red  King."  In  the  expres- 
sion "  it  would  seem "  one  cannot  but  realise  that 
Freeman  writes  with  evident  incredulity  that  the  elder 
GifEard  was  one  of  the  actors  in  this  Normandy  inva- 
sion— that  he  could  have  lived  on  for  thirty-six  years 
after  the  battle  of  SenlaC  is  an  impossible  proposition ; 
but  the  difficulty  with  Freeman  was  that  he  was  only 
dealing  with  two  Giffards — father  and  son,  that  the 
last  of  the  Giffards  was,  according  to  Orderic,  as  it  will 
be  remembered,  a  child  at  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
died  in  1102,  and  that  he  had  therefore  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  father  to  account  for  the  Giffard  who  figures 
as  one  of  the  supporters  of  Rufus  on  the  occasion  of 
the  second  invasion  of  Normandy.  He  fell  into  the 
error,  common  to  many  learned  authorities,  of  recog- 
nizing only  two  instead  of  three  generations  of  Giffards.* 
Our  aim  will  be  to  bring  to  light  any  incMents 
in  the  period  to  which  our  attention  is  directed 
that  may  be  associated  with  the  descendants  of  the 
first  Giffard,  for  these  will  indirectly  be  of  interest 
in  the  history  of  our  county.     And  there  is  one,  in 

*  For  tbft  full  ncconnt  of  this  seoonri  invasion  of  Normandy,  see 
Freeman's  "  Reign  of  William  Rnf  us,"  Vol.  i.,  p.  434,  et  seq. 
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which  the  second  GifFard  figures,  at  a  festival  in  the 
King's  new  hall  at  Westminster.  This  hall  had  been 
erected  by  Bufus  to  his  own  glory,  as  a  memento  of 
his  reign,  to  form  a  part  of  his  royal  palace,  not  as  we 
now  see  it,  with  its  marvellous  timber  roof  and  wide 
expanse,  for  the  original  building  had  two  rows  of 
pillars  down  the  centre.  We  can  imagine  from  the 
space  it  occupied,  however,  that  it  was  a  noble  building, 
as  the  Norman  builder  left  it,  stern  and  impressive  in 
design. 

On  this  new  hall  it  must  be  remembered  that  large 
sums  spent  on  its  erection  and  on  the  Tower  of  London 
were  exacted  from  an  oppressed  nation.  Fabyan  says : 
"  The  King  filled  the  spiritualitie  and  temporalitie 
with  unreasonable  taskys  and  tributvs,  the  which  he 
spent  upon  the  Towre  of  London  and  the  makjmffe  of 
Westminster  Hall."  On  his  retura  from  Normandy  at 
the  end  of  the  French  War,  "  when  he  saw  the  Hall  of 
Westminster  yt  he  had  caused  to  be  buylded  he  was 
therewith  discontented,  yt  it  was  so  tytle.  Wherefore, 
as  it  is  rehersed  of  some  wrytera,  he  entended,  if  he 
had  lyved,  to  have  made  a  larger  and  yt  to  have  served 
for  a  chamber."*  This  is  Matthew  Paris's  account :  — 
**  In  the  same  year  Kin^  William,  on  returning  from 
Normandy  into  England,  held  for  the  first  time  his 
Court  in  the  new  hall  at  Westminster.  Having  entered 
to  inspect  it  with  a  large  military  retinue,  some  persons 
remarked  that  *  it  was  too  large,  and  larger  than  it 
should  have  been.'  The  King  replied  that  '  it  was  not 
half  so  large  as  it  should  have  been,  and  that  it  was 
only  a  bed-chamber  in  comparison  with  the  building 
which  he  intended  to  make.'  "t 

The  new  hall  was  completed  in  time  for  the  Whitsun- 
tide feast  on  the  19th  May,  1099,  and  there  the  King 
held  his  banquet  to  celebrate  its  erection.  The  King 
first  went  to  the  Minster  to  pay  his  devotions,  and  from 
thenoe  he  came  to  the  banquet  at  the  New  Hall,  wearing 
the  crown  that  had  been  placed  on  his  head  at  the 
Minister.   Geffrei  Gaimar,  in  his  "  Lestorie  des  Engles," 

•  "  The  History  of  tbe  ancient  Palace  and  the  Hounes  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminater,"  by  E.  W.  Bradley  and  John  Brittnu, 
pp.  17  and  18,  quoting  Fnbyan's  Chronioies,  p.  252,  edit.  1811. 

t  Matt.  Paris,  p.  51,  edit.  1589. 
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gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  feast.  He  refers  to 
it  as  taking  place  after  the  second  War  of  Maine,  but 
in  reality  it  was  before  that  second  war,  the  date  of 
which  was  in  June,  1099.  William  kept  Whitsuntide 
in  Westminster  Hall  both  in  1099  and  1100.  The 
former  was,  as  already  mentioned,  the  feast  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  building  of  this  hall.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  Rhymer  speaks  of  the  feast  as  held  in  the 
new  hall.  Freeman  gives  an  account  of  the  banquet 
as  held  the  month  before  the  second  War  of  Maine.^ 

Probably  this  was  the  occasion  of  all  others  in  his 
reign  when  the  Red  King  felt  his  royal  power,  and 
displayed  it  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  Freeman  refers 
to  the  presence  of  King  Eadgar  of  Scotland  as  bearing 
the  sword  of  State  before  his  superior  Lord,  though  he 
admits  the  statement  is  of  doubtful  authority.  Oaimar 
does  not  refer  to  the  Scotch  King,  but  he  says  the  Kings 
of  Wales  and  many  Earls  and  Dukes  were  there. 
In  describing  the  splendour  of  the  entertainment,  he 
speaks  of  three  hundred  ushers  richly  attired  as  con- 
oucting  the  Barons  to  their  seats. 

It  was  a  strange  function,  for  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  conspicuous 
lack  of  dignity  on  the  part  both  of  king  and  guests, 
and  this  absence  of  self-respect  and  self-restraint  on  the 
part  of  Rufus,  though  such  as  we  might  have  antici- 
pated, is  forcibly  pictured  to  us.  Many  a  nobleman  the 
King  knighted,  and  with  them  GifPard,  who  in  the 
illegitimate  line  was  his  kinsman.  We  are  following 
Gaimar.  Amongst  those  knighted  were  thirty  youths, 
who,  adopting  the  effeminate  fashion  of  the  reign,  had 
been  accustomed  to  wear  long  hair.  GifEard  cut  their 
locks.  He  had  his  own  locks  shorn.  All  presented 
themselves  at  the  feast  with  their  hair  cut.  It  would 
seem  that  these  young  men  were  Giffard's  retainers, 
who  had  been  waiting  about  the  Court  to  no  purpose, 
for  Gaimar  says :  — 

"All  had  their  hair  cut, 
For  their  lord  was  wroth, 
Becanse  he  tarried  there  a  month 
Before  the  King  g'ave  them  arms." 
This  was  the  first  occasion  that  the  young  men  of  the 
Court  appeared  with  their  locks  shorn.     The  King  at 

J  See  "  Reign  of  William  Rufus,"  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  2t)4-2()5. 
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first  laughed  at  their  appearance,  and  these  young 
knights  were  evidently  victims  of  his  mocking  jokes. 
But  when  he  made  it  understood  that  he  commended 
the  fashion — "  took  it  as  a  courtesy  " — there  was,  Gaimar 
continues,  indeed  a  cropping.  More  than  three  hundred 
courtiers  had  their  locks  shorn,  and  they  never  appeared 
at  Court  again  with  long  hair.  In  the  narration  Giffard 
is  specially  singled  out  as  a  prominent  character. 
Gaimar  goes  out  of  his  way  to  mention — "  The  second 
month  that  Giffard  came  the  King  held  the  feast." 
It  was  a  feast  never  to  be  forgotten,  the  first  held  in 
the  New  Hall,  memorable  for  the  many  of  his  guests 
the  King  knighted.  The  splendour  of  the  royal  enter- 
tainment was  such  that  it  must  have  infected  the 
populace.  Thus  the  account  of  it  concludes — 
"  So  richly  he  kDiffhted  them 

That  for  ever  it  will  be  spoken  of, 

For  these  and  others  he  did  so  mach 

'J 'hat  all  London  shone. 

What  shall  I  say  of  this  feast  P 

So  rich  was  this  feast  it  could  not  be  more  so." 

It  appears  without  doubt  from  the  account  of  the 
banquet  handed  down  to  us  that  Giffard  took  a  promi- 
nent, though,  to  our  modem  notions,  a  ridiculous  part 
on  this  memorable  occasion.* 

It  was  not  long  after  the  revels  at  the  New  Hall  that 
the  King  had  to  reign,  for  at  the  close  of  the  month  of 
July,  1100,  Rufus  died  in  the  New  Forest,  the  actual 
occasion  of  whose  death  has  been  and  ever  will  be  in 
our  English  History  a  theme  for  conjecture.  But  there 
is  one  incident  before  the  King's  death  which  needs 
recording.  Maine  had  been  especially  the  scene  of  the 
wars  of  Rufus.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the 
account  of  the  varied  struggles  and  fortunes  of  these 
wars,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  June 
of  1099  Le  Mans  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King's  troops. 
The  King  was  far  awav  in  England,  and  Helias,  the 
Count  of  Maine,  considered  it  an  opportune  time  to 

•  "  Laisson  dico,  del  rei  parlom. 
La  fpste  tint  com  baron, 
Mais  nai  laisir  de  tnt  retraire 
La  ^rant  rich  esse  kil  fist  faire, 
Ne  les  grunt  dous  kil  douast. 
Maint  g'Piitil  horn  i  ndubat. 
Od  sul  Giffard  le  Peiteain, 
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recover  Le  Mans.  He  came  to  it  with  a  great  force. 
Gaimar  says:  "On  all  sides  round  they  sat  down/* 
Helias  was  successful;  Le  Mans  was  re-taken,  though 
the  King's  garrison  were  not  driven  out,  but  secured 
themselves  in  the  fortresses  of  the  city.  A  messenger 
was  sent  with  all  speed  to  the  King  to  tell  of  the  dis- 
aster. Gaimar  says  he  found  him  at  Brockenhurst,  at 
the  head  of  the  New  Forest,  where  he  sat  at  his  dinner ; 
whilst  Ordericus  describes  him  at  the  time  as  riding  with 
his  attendant.  We  follow  Gaimar.  When  the  King  rose 
from  his  meat  the  messenger  came  before  him.  The 
King  asked  him,  How  goes  it  ?  How  fare  my  knights 
whom  I  left  in  Le  Mans  the  other  day  ?  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  they  are  besieged.  The  siege  extends  as  far  as 
the  bridge.  On  all  sides  of  the  city  are  the  Angevins 
quartered.  More  than  a  thousand  tents  are  spread. 
Never  was  such  pride  seen.  Each  day  they  set  up 
his  complete  belief  in  his  knights,  his  reverence  for 

Ki  de  Barbastre  ert  son  oosin, 

Adnbat  11  trente  vallez, 

Trenobe  aneit  Inr  tnpez. 

1  restnz  ourent  les  tops  trenches, 

Car  Inr  seignnr  fn  oomoei 

Par  sol  vn  mais  kil  demorat, 

Ke  li  reis  armes  ne  lur  donat. 

Lni  e  sa  gent  fiat  efiinper, 

Les  taps  trencbez  a  ourt  aler. 

Co  fnrent  les  primers  vallez 

Ki  firent  trencher  inr  tnpez. 

LI  reis  sen  rist,  si  sen  gabat, 

A  onrteisie  le  tor  tnrnat, 

E  qnant  li  reis  en  bien  le  tint 

De  ses  vallez  desi  ka  vint 

Se  tnperent  tat  easement. 

Ore  fa  enoart  lestaacement, 

Pins  de  treis  cent  sen  estaaoerent 

Ync  pais  en  cart  ne  la  leisserent. 

El  secand  mais  ke  Giffart  vint 

Li  reis  icele  feste  tint, 

8i  riohement  les  adaba 

Ke  taz  iorz  parle  enserra. 

Dices  e  daltres  tant  en  fist 

Ke  totes  Londres  en  resplendist. 

Ke  dirraie  dioeate  feste  P 

8i  riohe  fa,  plas  ne  poat  estre/' 
"  Lestorie  des  Engrles  solam  la  Translacion  Maistre  Geffrei 
Gaimar,"  edited  by  Sir  T.  DafEas  Hardy  and  C.  T.  Martin, 
6077  to  6110. 
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gallows  whereon  to  hang  knights  and  soldiers  and 
townsmen."  The  messenger  then  hands  a  letter  to  the 
King,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  send  succour  to  the 
city.  The  King,  stirred  with  grief,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  Gaimar  continues,  leapt  on  his  horse  and  rode 
straight  to  Southampton,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  be 
mustered  and  to  follow  him.  With  a  select  few  the 
King  came  to  the  sea,  and  though  the  wind  was  against 
him,  he  was  not  deterred.  The  steersman  asked  him  if 
he  would  risk  his  life  on  the  sea  with  a  contrary  wind. 
*'  Brother,"  said  the  King,  "  hold  your  peace.  You 
never  saw  a  King  drowned.  Nor  shall  I  be  now  the 
first.  Set  your  ships  afloat;"  and  so  they  sailed,  and 
arrived  at  Barfleur.*  On  the  authority  of  Orderic,  the 
King  lands  at  Touques,  and  rides  on  to  the  Castle  of 
Bonneville.  William  of  Malmsbury  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  messenger  bringing  tidings  to  the  King 
of  the  siege  of  Le  Mans,  and  of  the  King's  promptitude 
in  reaching  the  sea;  and  he  significantly  tells  of  the 
King's  reliance  on  his  followers.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  I 
know  the  temper  of  the  young  men  of  my  kingdom, 
they  will  even  brave  shipwreck  to  come  to  me."t  And 
here  our  interest  centres  in  one  of  those  followers  of 
the  King,  who  readily  gave  his  help  to  rescue  Le  Mans 
from  the  victorious  Helias. 

Gaimar  speaks  of  the  King's  knights  as  rich  and  well- 
equipped.  Among  them  was  no  poverty.  Of  his  sol- 
diers he  had  more  than  enough,  kept  at  the  King's 
expense  for  his  royal  pleasure,  and  then  Gaimar 
describes  his  Barons,  and  singles  out  some  for  special 
praise.     He  continues : 

"To  the  KiofiT  thert^  came  to  give  aid 
Walter  GifPard  and  the  Earl  of  Eu, 
Tbeir  Knights  were  no  wise  few. 
Earl  William,  he  of  Evereux, 
He  and  Eustace  of  Dreax 
Came  to  the  King-  with  many  men, 
At  Barfleur  they  waited  for  his  host."  J 

The  King  seems  to  have  had  the  power  of  attracting 
the  soldier  to  his  cause,  for  with  all  his  faults  the 
redeeming  feature  of  his  character  was  his  chivalry, 

*  "  Lesforie  des  Entries  la  Tranrfaoion,"  5792  to  5840. 
t  "  William  of  Malmsbnry,  B.  iv.,  c.  L 
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knightly  honour.  Numbers  flocked  from  beyond  the 
sea  to  join  his  army,  but  the  news  of  the  King's  collect- 
ing his  forces  for  the  march  on  Maine  struck  terror 
among  the  followers  of  Helias,  and,  as  Gaimar  quaintly 
says :  — 

"  When  the  Angevins  knew  it, 
And  the  people  of  Maine,  one  morning  earlv 
They  went  off,  they  did  a  very  wise  thing." 

In  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Le  Mans  it  is  a  curious 
incident  to  be  noted  that  Gaimar  does  not  style  GifEard 
as  an  Earl.  This  omission  adds  to  the  perplexity  of 
establishing  with  certainty  the  date  of  the  creation  of 
the  earldom. 

The  reign  of  Bufus  has  now  closed,  and  we  can 
follow  the  career  of  the  second  Walter  GifEard  for  a 
very  short  time  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  The  only 
rift  in  the  cloud  that  discloses  something  of  the 
character  of  our  hero  is  the  occasion  of  the  great  feast 
at  the  New  Hall  of  Westminster.  Giffard  seems  to  have 
taken,  according  to  Gaimar,  as  we  have  seen,  a  leading 
part  at  the  function.  His  cropping  the  hair  of  the 
young  gallants  of  the  Court  would  suggest  that  he  was 
a  leader  of  f ashioiv  by  royal  favour ;  that  he  could  not 
have  attempted  such  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  those 
who  were  to  be  the  King's  guests  unless  he  were  assured 
of  a  certain  influence  with  his  royal  master.  Gaimar 
leads  us  to  believe,  from  his  account  of  the  Whitsun 
feast,  and  from  another  incident  already  noticed,  that 
Giffard  was  a  prominent  courtier  in  the  time  of  Bufus, 
a  character  with  some  rough  humour  about  him,  and 
therefore  one  who,  we  can  readily  understand,  would 
be  among  the  welcome  companions  of  the  Red  King. 

There  was  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the 
government  of  England  when  Henry  I.  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  He  succeeded  to  it  with  the  hearty  will 
of  the  English  people,  but  with  a  divided  allegiance 

J  "  Al  rei  en  vout  pnr  fere  aie 
Walter  Giffard  e  li  qnens  d'ov, 
Lnr  chenalers  ne  farent  roie  pov. 
Li  quens  Willam  oil  d'Evriwes 
II  e  Eastace  de  Driwes 
Yindrent  al  rei  od  malt  Rrrant  gent, 
A  Barbeflet  son  ost  atent." 
"  Lestorie  des  Engles  la  Translaoion,"  5898  to  5904. 
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among  the  Norman  nobles.  They  dreaded  a  return  to 
order  and  the  reversal  of  the  misrule  of  Rufus.  The 
English  hailed  the  crowning  of  Henry  at  Westminster. 
He  was  a  king  bom  on  English  soil,  and  who  could 
speak  the  langui^e  of  his  people.  On  the  eve  of  his 
coronation,  and  immediately  after  the  choice  of  the 
Witan,  he  appointed,  as  the  chroniclers  tell  us,  William 
Giffard  to  the  See  of  Winchester,  which  had  been  kept 
in  the  hands  of  William  since  1098.  Orderic  says  he  had 
been  the  chancellor  of  the  dead  king.*  It  is  generally 
believed  that  this  William  Giffard  was  of  the  family 
of  the  Giffards,  Lords  of  Longueville  and  Earls  of 
Buckingham.  The  Bishop  built  a  palace,  which 
belonged  to  the  See  of  Winchester,  known  as  Win- 
chester House,  in  Southwark ;  its  situation  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  ''  near  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary 
Overie's  Church,"  long  since  demolished,  and  the  site 
converted  into  streets.  He  also  founded  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  Southwark,  for  Canons  Regular,  in  the  year 
1106.  Differences  between  Anselm,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Henry  delayed  Giffard's  consecration 
till  1107.  He  then  held  his  See  for  twenty-one  years, 
and,  dying  in  1128,  was  buried  in  his  own  Cathedral.t 
The  important  act  which  inaugurated  Henry's  reim 
was  the  framing  and  signing  his  famous  Charter.  The 
alteration  effected  in  the  tenure  of  land  by  that  Charter 
was  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  those  times.  This 
is  not  the  occasion  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  framing 
of  the  Charter,  but  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be 
of  interest.  Freeman  refers  to  the  secret  of  the  mis- 
rule of  Rufus.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle.  The  King,  the  chronicler  says,  would  be, 
according  to  a  system  of  rules  he  had  established,  the 
heir  of  every  man,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Freeman, 
"  The  estate  of  the  minor  heir  was  to  be  made  a  prey ; 
he  was  himself  to  be  begged  and  granted  and  sold  like 
an  ox  or  an  ass.     The  heiress,  maid  or  widow,  was  in 

*  "  Guillelmo  co^nomento  Gifardo,  qui  defnncti  regis  oanoellarins 
fnerat,  Gnentanie  nrbis  oathedram  oommisit."  (See  Ordericns 
Vitalis,  translated  by  Thomas  Forester,  B.  x.,  oh.  xv.) 

f  See  "History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Chnroh  of 
Winohester,"  beflrnn  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  con- 
tinued by  Samuel  Gale  1715,  pp.  :i5-97. 
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the  like  sort  to  be  begged  and  granted,  sold  into  un- 
willing wedlock,  or  else  forced  to  pay  the  price  which 
a  chivalrous  tenure  demanded  for  the  right  either  to 
remain  unmarried  or  to  marry  according  to  her  own 
will.  The  bishopric  or  the  abbey  was  to  be  left  without 
a  pastor,  and  its  lands  were  to  be  let  to  farm  for  the 
Kmg's  profit,  because  the  King  would  be  the  heir  of 
the  priest  as  well  as  of  the  layman."*  It  was  the 
object  of  Henry's  Charter  to  make  provisions  for  the 
reform  of  the  abuses  of  the  last  reign  as  to  the  tenure 
of  land,  and  its  other  provisions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  by  which  the  King  kept  the  forests  in  his 
own  hands,  manifest  an  enlightened  desire  to  deal  in 
a  liberal  spirit  with  his  new  subjects,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  last  reign.  We  have 
lingered  on  the  subject  of  the  famous  Charter  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  the  mention  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
document,  which  was  sealed  by  the  King  on  the  day 
of  his  coronation.  The  witnesses  were  Maurice,  Bishop 
of  London;  Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  William 
Giffard,  Bishop  Elect  of  Winchester;  Henry,  Earl  of 
Warwick;  Simon,  Earl  of  Northampton;  Walter 
Giffard;  Robert  of  Montfort;  Roger  Bigod;  and 
Henry  of  Port.  The  fewness  of  the  names,  it  is  sug- 
gested by  Freeman,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  death  of  Rufus,  followed  by  the 
immediate  coronation  of  Henry.  (The  names  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Select  Charters,  98.) 

Rapin  tells  us  that  several  copies  of  this  Charter 
were  transcribed  and  deposited  in  the  principal 
Monasteries  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  and  that 
there  were  as  many  copies  transcribed  as  there  were 
counties,  the  copies  being  sent  to  Abbies  in  each  coimty, 
and  yet,  although  Masrna  Carta  was  founded  on  the 
Charter  of  Henry,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  difficult 
to  find  a  copy  of  the  latter  in  the  reign  of  John. 
Matthew  Paris  gives  a  transcript  of  the  copy  sent  into 
Herefordshire. t  Walter  Giffard,  it  is  true,  witnessed 
to  Henry's  Charter,  but  he  was  one  among  the  great 
Norman  nobles  who  had  their  misgivings  as  to   the 


•  See  Freeman's  "  Rei>n  of  William  Rnfua."   Vol.  i.,   pp.  335- 

336,  and  quotation  from  Chron.  Petrib.  1100. 
t  See  Rapin'8  "  History  of  England,"  Vol.  i.,  Book  vi.,  p.  191. 
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results  of  good  government,  and  how  it  would  affect 
their  personal  interests.  They  may  have  had  vast 
estates  in  England,  but  so  they  had  in  Normandy. 
Would  not  the  misrule  of  Robert  be  more  likely  to 
promote  their  objects  of  personal  aggrandizement  than 
a  reign  of  law,  so  clearly  foreshadowed  in  Henry's 
Charter  P 

A  plot  was  contriving  to  place  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  great 
nobles  had  all  the  facilities  for  carrying  out  their  in- 
trigues, since  their  opportunities  were  rendered  easy  for 
passing  from  England  to  Normandy  on  the  plea  that 
their  estates  required  their  presence.  Robert  invaded 
England  in  1101,  at  the  instigation  of  these  nobles, 
some  of  whose  names  Orderict  has  handed  down  to  us. 
The  invitation  was  to  collect  a  fleet  and  cross  over  to 
England.  The  names  we  have  are  Robert  de  BelSsme, 
and  his  two  brothers,  Roger  and  Amulph ;  William  de 
Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey;  Ivo  of  Grantmesnil,  Robert 
Fitz-Ilbert,  and  Walter  Gicard.  In  reproducing  the 
names  of  disaffected  nobles.  Freeman  concludes  the 
list  of  those  who  were  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Duke  by  remarking — "  And  we  are  somewhat  sur- 

{>rised  to  find  on  the  same  list,  now  at  the  end  of  his 
ong  life,  the  aged  Walter  Giffard,  Lord  of  Longue- 
ville,  and  Earl  of  Buckingham."t  We  can  quite 
realise  that  in  contemplating  the  longevity  of  the  first 
Walter  Giffard,  the  eminent  historian  must  have  been 
perplexed.  Anselm  the  Primate  and  all  the  Bishops 
were,  with  the  English  people,  united  against  a  Norman 
invasion.  Orderic  gives  a  particular  account  of  Robert's 
coming  into  England,  and  contrasts  it  with  his  father's 
invasion,  the  latter  landed  by  his  own  strength,  whilst 
the  former  by  the  subtle  help  of  traitors.  We  do  not 
follow  the  fruitless  results  of  Robert's  invasion,  which 
are  a  matter  of  history.  All  we  are  now  interested  in 
is  the  action  of  the  nobles,  whose  purposes  were  com- 
pletely thwarted,  the  advent  of  Robert  having  been  the 
occasion  for  securely  establishing  Henry  on  the  throne 
of  England. 


t  "  Ordericus  Vitalis,"  B.  x.  oh.  xviii. 

X  Freeman's  **  Reign  of  William  Rnfus,"  Vol.  ii..  p.  395. 
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The  next  reference  chronologically  to  a  Gifiard  is  that 
in  the  fleet  of  Magnus^  ^^ug  of  JNorway,  in  his  last 
invasion  of  Ireland,  one  who  bore  the  great  name  of 
Giffard  was  with  the  King.  The  expedition,  according 
to  Urderic,  was  designed  against  Ireland,  but  the  Manx 
Chronicle  informs  us  that  Magnus  plundered  Ireland 
on  his  way  to  Man,  and  that  Man  ana  the  other  islands 
connected  with  it  were  the  object  of  the  conquest.  Now 
it  appears  that  this  expedition  took  place  in  the  year 
1102,  and  it  was  in  that  year,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
second  Giffard  died.  There  is  nothing  beyond  the  name 
to  connect  him  with  the  invasion  of  Magnus.  We  may 
therefore,  we  think,  safely  dismiss  the  idea  that  in 
naming  a  Giffard  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  is  intended 
by  the  chronicler  in  this  account  of  the  expedition  of 
the  Norwegian  King. 

In  the  previous  article  on  the  Giffards  some  account 
has  been  given  of  the  marriage  of  the  second  Walter 
Giffard  to  Agnes,  who  was  apparently  the  daughter 
of  Gerard  Fl^itell,  and  sister  of  William  Bishop  of 
Evereux,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  the  third 
Walter  Giffard,  one  of  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  was 
not  bom  till  fifteen  years  after  the  nuptials.  That 
Agnes  appeared  to  be  a  woman  of  considerable  force 
of  character,  the  early  death  of  her  husband  giving  her, 
on  the  authority  of  Orderic,  the  charge  of  her  son, 
whose  education  she  undertook  with  great  solicitude, 
and  that  she  managed  his  vast  estates  with  singular 
prudence.  Mention  has  also  been  made^  derived  from 
the  same  authority,  of  the  influence  she  exercised  over 
Robert  Duke  of  Normandy. 

We  should  now  turn  to  the  better  side  of  the  character 
of  the  second  Giffard.  An  act  which  made  his  memory 
to  be  gratefully  remembered  after  his  death  was  the 
foundation,  in  the  year  1084,  of  the  Priory  of  Clugniac 
monks  at  Longueville,  near  Dieppe,  of  which  town  he 
was  the  Earl.  The  Priory  was  dedicated  to  St.  Eaith. 
Orderic  says  the  monks  after  his  death  paid  great 
honours  to  his  memory,  and  commended  his  soul  to 
God  by  incessant  prayers,  mindful  of  the  beneflts  they 
richly  enjoyed  through  his  foundation  at  Longueville.* 
We  find  that  he  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  bestowed  the 

•  "  OrdericuB  Vitalis  "  B.  xi„  oh.  iv. 
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Manor  of  Tfewton  or  Tfewington  and  other  lands  in 
Buckinghamshire  on  the  Priory  at  Longneville,  but  the 
Priory  was  to  be  more  richly  endowed  by  his  son  and 
Ermengard  his  wife,  as  their  Confirmation  Charter  dis- 
closes. By  the  original  donors  Newton  Longueville 
became  a  cell  to  the  Norman  Priory,  and  this  explains 
one  of  the  names  which  the  parish  still  bears.*  Ducarel 
says:  The  founder  also  ^ave  to  this  Priory  (Longue- 
ville) many  churches,  besides  lands  and  castles  in  Eng- 
land. Among  these  latter  was  that  of  Newington 
Longueville  in  the  County  of  Buckingham,  where 
subsequently  was  established  a  Priory  resembling  that 
in  Normandy.t  We  propose  to  refer  more  in  detail  to 
the  Confirmation  Charter  in  specially  alluding  to  the 
third  Walter  Giffard.  Orderic  gives  a  precise  account 
of  the  death  of  the  second  Walter,  the  date  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  July  16,  1102.  He  makes  it  clear 
that  he  died  in  England,  bearing  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  title  of  Earl  of  Buckingham;  that  his  body 
was,  by  his  own  direction,  brought  over  to  Normandy, 
and  buried  at  the  entrance  of  the  Church  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  at  Longueville,  the  church  of  his  own 
foundation.  There,  too,  were  buried  his  wife  Agnes 
and  his  son,  the  third  Walter.  Orderic  has  preserved 
the  epitaph  to  his  tomb,  which  he  mentions  was  in- 
scribed on  the  wall,  adorned  with  frescos.  It  is  as 
follows:  — 

"  Signa  Gifardomm  Gaaltems  ingpenaorum, 

Qa89  meruit  vivens  bnsta,  sepnltas  habet. 

Tempi]  fuDdator  pradsentis  et  eddificator, 

Hoo  vein!  in  proprio  conditos  est  tnmnlo. 

Qui  se  magnificnm  PatrisBqne  probavit  amionm, 

Dux  virtate  ponens,  et  pietate  nitens, 

Beligiosorum  sed  prsecipne  Monachonim 

Coltor  moltimode  profuit  Eoolesisa.  Amen.** 

The  writer  of  "  The  Alien  Priories  "  says :  "  Their 
monument,"  namely,  of  the  father,  mother  and  son, 
"  with  their  effigies  in  stone,  is  still  (1779)  to  be  seen 
in  the  nave  near  the  great  door  on  the  left-hand  as 
you  enter. "+     Since  this  was  written  the  religious  house 

*  See  Tanner's  "  Notitia,"  p.  25,  "  Newinton   Longavtlla,**  in  the 
Confirmation  Charter  to  the  Priory  of  Long'ueville.     Lyson 
ffives  the  names  Newenton  or  Newton  Longiteville. 
t  Dncarel,  **  Anglo  Normandes,"  p.  10.      • 
X  "  Some  account  of  the  Alien  Priories,"  Vol.  i.,  p.  17. 
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has  been  dissolved,  and  the  conventual  buildings  are 
now  only  traceable  in  the  ruins  standing  at  the  present 
time. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Priory  at  Longueville  the 
same  writer  pves  at  the  date  of  his  work  at  12,000 
livres.  The  jPrior  was  nominated  by  the  Prior  of  la 
Charite  sur  Loire,  and  presented  to  the  Church  of 
Longueville,  and  to  twenty  other  churches. 

The  second  Walter  GifEard  not  only  left  a  son,  but 
"divers  daughters,"  one  of  whom,  Rohais,  married 
Richard  Fitz  Gilbert,  and  from  this  marriage  sprang 
the  great  family  of  Clare.* 

If  the  historical  references  to  Walter  Giffard,  the 
son,  are  infrequent,  those  relating  to  the  third  Walter 
are  still  more  scanty.  He  was  an  infant,  as  we  know, 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1119  that  his  name  is  mentioned  by  Orderic.  The 
historian  classes  him  among  those  consistently  loyal 
to  Henry.  The  first  instance  of  this  loyalty  is  through 
the  selection  the  King  made  of  those  who  should  have 
the  custody  of  his  fortresses  in  Normandy  at  a  time 
when  the  auchy  was  harassed  through  the  conflicting 
claims  arising  between  the  King,  and  those  who  were 
still  the  adherents  of  Duke  Robert,  long  a  captive  in 
England,  and  of  his  son  William.  Orderic  selects  from 
among  the  loyal  nobles  the  following  names :  — Richard 
Earl  of  Chester,  Ranulph  de  Bricasard,  Ralph  de 
Conches,  William  de  Warrenne,  William  de  Roumare, 
William  de  Tankerville,  Ralph  de  Saint  Victor,  Walter 
Giffard,  Nigel  d'Aubigni,  and  his  brother  William. 
But  it  was  at  the  battle  of  Br^mule  or  Brenville,  between 
Louis  of  France  and  Henry  of  England,  that  the  third 
Giffard  seems  to  have  specially  distinguished  himself. 
It  would  occupy  many  pages  to  recount  the  quarrels 
between  the  lyings  of  England  and  France  which  led 
up  to  the  all  but  bloodless  battle,  yet  in  which  there 
were  incidents  of  singular  interest,  a  battle  which  re- 
sulted in  a  decisive  victory  for  Henry.  Orderic  gives 
a  precise  account  of  this  struggle.  He  tells  us  that  the 
King  heard  Mass  at  Noyon  on  the  20th  of  August.  He 
is  recording  the  occurrences  of  the  year  1119.  The 
King  descended  from  Mount  Verclive  to  the  open  plain 

*  See  Dngdale's  Baron :  Tom.  i.,  p.  60. 
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called   Br^mule.      This    plain   is   in    the    commune   of 
Gallard-bois,  through  which  the  road  from  Bouen  to 
Paris  passes.     Duchesne's  text  calls  the  place  Breune- 
yille,  but  it  seems  that  Bremula  is  the  name  given  in 
the  original  MS.     The  King  was  accompanied  by  five 
hundred  horsemen.     He  ha^  with  him^  says  Orderic, 
his  two  sons,  illustrious  knights,  and  three  .Counts,t 
Henry  d'Eu,  William  de  Warren,  and  Walter  Giffard. 
The  historian  refers  to  others  as  supporting  the  King, 
and  to  heighten  the  estimation  of  those  whom  he  thus 
singles  out,  he  compares  them  to  such  distinguished 
Romans  as  Scipio,  Marius,  and  Gato.     Then  we  have 
the  account  of  Louis  meeting  his  opponents  with  four 
hundred  knights,  of  the  first  charge  being  made  by  the 
French  with  great  gallantry,  but  through  their  lack 
of  order  in  the  advance  of  their  being  overpowered  and 
put  to  flight ;  of  the  struggle  which  followed,  and  the 
French  prisoners  taken,  and  of  the  hasty  retreat  of 
Louis,  alter  displaying  great  courage.     It  is  said  that 
the  horse  of  Louis  was  killed  under  him,  and  that  he 
fled  on  foot  with  a  crowd  of  fugitives.     The  King  of 
England's  bravery  is  recorded,  and  his  narrow  escape 
from  the  charge  of  a  deadly  enemy,  William  Crispm, 
who  struck  the  King  with  two  blows  on  the  head,  the 
violence  of  the  shock  forcing  the  blood  from  his  nostrils, 
but  that  the  strength  of  the  helmet  resisted  the  edge 
of  the  battle-axe.      Orderic  concludes  his  picturesque 
account  of  the  battle  by  mentioning  that  nearly  nine 
hundred  knights  were  in  the  encounter;   that  he  had 
ascertained  only  three  were  slain.     This  he  attributes 
to  the  complete  suits  of  armour  worn  and  to  a  spirit 
of  fraternity  among  the  combatants,  whose  aim  was 
rather  to  take  prisoners  than  to  sacrifice  life.      The 
King  of  Englana  captured  the  standard  of  France,  and 
the  day  after  the  battle,  as  became  a  ¥^ing,  returned 
to  King  Louis  his  charger,  with  the  trappings.    Orderic 
speaks  of  the  knightly  valour  of  GifEara  and  his  com- 
panions, and  Dugdale  refers  to  the  former  as  giving 
most  high  testimonies  of  his  individual  bravery  at  this 
battle,  and  this  reference  is  repeated  by  subsequent 

t  Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  as  to  the  oreation  of  the 
Earldom  of  Backingham,  it  will  be  moticed  that  Orderic  refers 
to  Walter  Giffard  as  an  earl  at  the  battle  of  Brenville. 
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writers.  The  only  authority  quoted  by  Dugdale  is 
Orderic,  who  does  not  appear  to  single  out  Gi£Eard,  but, 
for  bravery,  to  associate  him  with  the  few  specially 
chosen  by  the  £in^  as  his  most  trusted  knights.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  the  spirit  of  the  hero  of 
Senlac  suryived  in  the  grandson,  who  undoubtedly  took 
a  conspicuous  part  at  3ie  battle  of  Brenville.**  He  is 
mentioned  as  some  time  chief  marshal  of  the  King's 
Court.!  We  once  again  hear  of  the  third  GifEard 
after  the  death  of  Henry  I.  It  is  but  a  passing 
allusion,  though  it  affords  evidence  of  his  continuing  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  The  Norman 
Chronicle  speaks  of  him  as  an  adherent  of  Stephen  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  but  that  he  subse- 
quently made  his  peace  with  Geffrey  of  Anjou,  the 
husband  of  the  Empress  Maud.§  We  Know  little  about 
his  marriage,  and  have  no  intimation,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  of  the  parentage  of  his  wife. 
Her  name,  Ermengard,*  we  are  able  to  trace  from  the 
Confirmation  Charter  to  the  Monks  of  Longueville,  and 
the  foundation  Charter  of  ^N'otley  Abbey. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  recorded  of  the  third  Giffard  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  except  that  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  King's  reign,  upon  assessing  of  the  aid  for  marry- 
ing the  King's  daughter,  he  certified  that  he  had  nineiy- 
four  knights'  fees  and  a  half  De  Yeteri  feoffemento  and 
one-and-a-half  de  Novo.t  Robert  du  Mont,  in  his 
History  of  Prance,t  gives  the  data  of  his  death  as  occur- 
ring in  the  year  1164.  He  was  buried,  according  to 
some,  with  his  father  and  mother  at  the  Priory  Church 
of  Longueville ;  ||  by  others  in  the  Abbey  which  he  had 
founded  at  Notley.  Dying  without  issue,  his  vast 
estates  were  dispersed,  and  the  Earldom  of  Buckingham 
as  a  title  became  extinct.      The  benefactions  to  the 

••  S«e  "  Orderions  Vitalia,"  B.  xii.,  o.  xviii.  (translated  by  Forester). 
For  another  aooonnt  of  the  battle  see  Lingard's  "  History  of 
Engrland,  Vol.  i.,  p.  505,  quoting  Orderic,  Chron.  Sax.  821 ; 
Hunt:  217 ;  Malm.  90.     See  also  Dug.  Bar.,  p.  60. 

5"  See  Cockayne's  "  Complete  Peerage  of  England,"  VoLii.,  p.  62. 

I  Chron.  Norm,  980  B. 

*  By  Dugdale  called  Ermetrude,  Baron :  Tom.  i.,  p.  60. 

t  lb.  quoting  Lib.  Bub.  Soao.  c.  Buck. 

5  His.  de  France,  Tom,  xiii.,  p.  309. 
"  Some  account  of  the  Alien  Priories,  Vol.  i.,  p.  37. 
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church  by  this  last  of  the  Earls  of  Buckingham  and 
his  wife,  Ermengarde,  will  next  deserve  some  attention. 
It  is  through  these  benefactions  that  his  name  is 
specially  handed  down,  and  the  memorials  of  his  pious 
gifts  are  still  preserved  to  us  in  that  which  remains 
of  the  12th  century  work  in  the  Church  of  Newton 
Longueville  and  in  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Notley,  though 
these  ruins  unhappily  have  for  many  years  been 
gradually  disappearing. 

It  seems  a  fitting  opportunity  here  to  pause  and 
to  take  another  occasion,  as  it  may  be  offered,  to 
consider  the  Giffard  Charters.  Notley  Abbey  has 
been  frequently  referred  to  by  the  archaeolo- 
gist, but  the  Church  of  Newton  Longueville  has  not 
received 'the  attention  it  deserves.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  of  much  interest  to  examine  its  architectural  features, 
tracing  them  from  its  foundation  in  the  12th  to  the 
considerable  alterations  made  by  New  College,  Oxford, 
in  the  15th  century. 

John  Pakeeb. 
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THE  LATE  REVD.  RANDOLPH  HKNRY  PIGOTT. 

Ik  the  death  of  Mr.  Pigott  we  have  to  lament  the 
loss  of  one  who  took  a  very  real  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  Society,  and  it  will  be  only  fitting  that  what 
he  did  in  the  cause  of  archaeology  should  be  recorded. 
This  memorial  will  be  confined  to  Mr.  Pigott's  con- 
nection with  the  Society  and  archaeology,  since  other 
reminiscences  of  his  life  have  alreaidy  appeared. 
It  was  very  suitable  that  his  tastes  should  have  led 
him  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  historj''  of  his  county, 
because  he  sprang  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Lipscomb  in  his  history  has  copied 
the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  the  Pigotts  of 
Doddershall  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  parish  of 
Quainton.  This  is  taken  from  an  emblazoned  pedigree 
on  vellum  dated  1585,  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Edward  Phillips,  Master  of  the  Rolls  during  the 
reign  of  James  I,  in  the  possession,  it  is  believed,  of 
the  present  owner  of  Doddershall.  From  it  we  learn 
that  one  branch  of  the  Pigott  family  came  from 
Melmonby,  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  believed  that  the 
family  settled  in  that  county  shortly  after  the  Conquest. 
In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  they  espoused  the  Lancas- 
terian  cause,  and  this,  it  appears,  occasioned  their 
migration  into  Buckinghamshire ;  and  their  settling  at 
Whaddon.  In  or  about  1503  the  Doddershall  Estate 
passed  to  Thomas  Pigott,  Esqre.,  of  Whaddon,  Sergeant- 
at-law,  and  continued  in  this  branch  of  the  family  till 
the  death  in  1735  of  Lettice,  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Pigott,  Esqre.,  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  parishes  of 
Quainton  and  Grendon  Underwood,  when  the  Estate 
passed  to  John  Pigott,  Esqre.,  of  Chetwynd,  in  the 
County  of  Salop,  the  children  of  Thomas  Pigott 
having  died  in  infancy.  A  copy  of  the  ancient 
pedgiree  on  vellum  of  this  branch  of  the  family  is  also 
to  be  found  in  Lipscomb's  History.  This  branch  was 
descended  from  Howell  Pigott,  Lord  of  Willaston,  in 
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the  County  of  Salop,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  by 
a  Welsh  heirefls,  Tanglish,  the  daughter  of  the  Lord 
of  BrinscopelL  John  Pigott  married  Christobella,  the 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Tyrrell,  Bart., 
of  Castlethorpe,  who  survived  him.  This  lady's  second 
husband  was  John  Cnap,  of  Cumner,  and  her  third 
husband  was  Eichard  Finnes,  6th  Viscount  Saye  and 
Sele.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  held  the  Manor 
of  Doddershall  till  1789.  Lady  Saye  and  Sele  was  a 
celebrated  beauty  in  her  day,  and  is  spoken  of  as 
"  eminently  distinguished  for  her  wit  and  vivacity 
throuffh  life."  She  was  buried  at  the  church  of 
Grendon  Underwood,  where  the  tablet  to  her  memory 
may  be  seen.  The  estates  then  passed  to  William 
Pigott,  Esqre.,  from  whom  the  subject  of  this  obituary 
notice  was  descended.  Mr.  Randolph  Henry  Pigott 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Robert  Pigott,  the 
great  grandson  of  the  William  Pigott  before  referred 
to,  and  his  mother  was  a  granddaughter  of  Henry,  the 
fifth  Lord  Bemers.  Of  Doddershall  an  account  is 
given  in  Lipscomb  by  one  who  must  have  gained  his 
information  from  intimate  acquaintance  with  this 
ancient  seat  of  the  Pigotts,  but  the  history  of  the  oldest 
part  of  the  building,  we  should  imagine  from  allusions 
to  it,  still  remains  in  obscurity,  and  would  well  repay 
a  fuller  investigation.  It  is  felt  that  it  will  be  deemed 
pardonable  to  have  made  this  digression  in  thus  re- 
ferring briefly  to  the  Pigott  family  and  its  intimate 
associations  with  this  County. 

Mr.  Pigott  became  Rector  of  Grendon  Underwood 
in  early  life.  This  family  living  he  held  for  thirty- 
eight  years  and  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  Society  will  preserve  a  grateful  recollection  of 
Mr.  Pigott  for  having  undertaken  the  duties  of  senior 
honorary  secretary  at  a  critical  time  in  its  history. 
Mr.  Lowndes,  who  had  so  long  literally  kept  the  Society 
together,  through  an  accident  and  advancing  years, 
felt  unable  to  continue  to  carry  on  his  useful  and 
laborious  work,  unaided,  as  he  had  been,  for  a  length 
of  time,  and  it  was  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  7th  April, 
1884,  that  Mr.  Pigott  offered  to  relieve  Mr.  Lowndes, 
and  he  was  elected  senior  honorary  secretary,  ^nd 
continued  in    that  office    till    his    election  as  a  vice- 
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president  at  tlie  annual  meeting  held  in  1896.  Mr. 
Pigott  wrote  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Dnkes 
of  Wharton  and  Earl  of  Chesterfield,"  read  before  the 
members  at  their  annual  meeting  held  on  the  2nd 
August,  1894,  at  Waddesdon  Manor,  at  the  time  the 
Society  was  entertained  by  the  late  Baron  Ferdinand 
de  Rothschild,  and  which  subsequently  appeared  in 
"  The  Records "  (vol.  vii.,  p.  247).  It  was  a  paper 
which  vividly  brought  attention  to  the  number  of 
stirring  events  that  had  taken  place  in  sight  of 
Waddesdon  Manor  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  our 
history,  of  the  Mansions  that,  years  gone  by,  stood 
at  Winchendon  and  Eythrope,  of  the  family  of  Wharton 
that  once  owned  Winchendon,  and  of  the  Dynhams, 
Dormers,  and  Stanhopes,  the  former  possessors  of 
Eythrope.  In  it  a  sketch  is  given  of  Philip  Lord 
Wharton,  of  his  son,  Thomas  Marques  of  Wharton, 
and  his  grandson,  Philip  Duke  of  Wharton,  each  in 
different  ways  remarkable  men.  A  romantic  story  is 
told  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Sir  Roger 
Dynham  on  the  site  of  his  chauntry,  now  enclosed  in 
the  gardens  of  Miss  Rothschild.  A  curious  account  is 
preserved  in  this  paper  of  the  mode  of  conducting  elec- 
tions of  Knights  of  the  Shire  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  the  bitterness  which  characterised  Buckingham- 
shire elections  down  to  a  recent  period  is  exemplified 
strikingly  in  incidents  that  occurred  at  Aylesbury. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  proofs  Mr. 
Pigott  gave  of  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society 
and  to  the  part  he  took  in  its  proceedings,  but  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  representing  it  as  its  spokesman  in  returning 
thanks  for  hospitality  shown  to  its  members  on  the 
occasion  of  memorable  gatherings,  such  as  those  at 
Stowe,  Claydon  House,  Wilton  Park,  Hall  Bam,  or 
Waddesdon  Manor.  That  Mr.  Pigott  possessed  a  real 
taste  for  archcBology  and  the  antique  is  evidenced  in 
the  building  of  Grendon  Hall,  on  a  spot  in  his  parish 
possessing  one  of  the  most  commanding  views  in  the 
north  part  of  the  County,  where  he  resided  till  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  Here  he  was  to  a  great  degree 
his  own  architect,  the  bricks  were  made  on  his  own 
ground,  and  to  embellish  his  home  he  had,  with  great 
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care  and  trouble,  collected  a  number  of  objects  of 
historic  value,  which,  were  incorporated  with  the  build- 
ing itself.  As  examples,  the  fine  staircase,  with  its 
massive  newels,  originally  came  from  the  ancient 
episcopal  palace  at  Norwich,  the  doors  of  the  hall  from 
Winchester  House,  and  the  beautiful  perpendicular 
doorways  at  the  north  of  the  house  leading  into  the 
private  chapel  from  the  demolished  Church  of  St. 
Mary's,  Aldermansbury.  Flemish  glass,  oak  carvings, 
armour,  specimens  of  china,  and  other  objects  of  art 
adorned  the  interior,  and  afford  evident  proof  of  Mr. 
Pigott's  love  for  the  antique,  and  of  his  special  aptitude 
as  a  collector. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  Mr.  Pigott  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  clergyman,  a  country  gentleman,  and  a 
magistrate  of  his  county,  and  by  those  who  had  the 
advantage  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  he 
will  be  remembered  as  a  kind  and  true  friend,  to 
whom  his  unexpected  death  has  occasioned  sincere 
sorrow. — Ed. 


THE  REVD.  J.  R.  PRETYMAN. 

DmiiNG  the  close  of  the  last  year  there  passed  away 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Pretyman,  a  former  Yicar  of  Aylesbury.  It  is 
believed  that  he  was  one  of  the  original  members.  Mr. 
Pretyman  was  at  one  time  the  treasurer  of  the  Society, 
and  gave  up  the  ofiice  on  his  leaving  this  neighbour- 
hood in  the  year  1853.  Mr.  Pretyman  contributed  six 
papers  to  The  Records  under  the  title  of  Illustrations 
of  English  History,  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume. 
The  subject  of  the  first  paper  is  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Monarchy,  and  the  series  close  with  Notes 
From  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  tlie  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  The  papers  are  written  clearly,  and  give 
valuable  information  on  important  facts  connected  with 
the  history  of  our  country.  Mr.  Pretyman  was  engaged 
in  other  literary  work  during  his  life.  He  always 
showed  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  Society, 
and  would  no  doubt  have  continued  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  furthering  its  objects  had  he  not  reuioved 
from  Buckinghamshire. — Ed. 
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Fob  the  Yeae  1899. 

The  Annnal  Ezoamion  of  the  Books  Arcbaoologioal  Society  took  place 
on  Thoraday,  the  20th  Jaly,  1899.  For  the  last  few  years  the  Society 
has  confined  its  attention  to  districts  in  the  northern  and  central  parts 
of  the  Coanty,  and  the  Committee  on  this  occasion  decided  that  South 
Books  should  be  visited.  The  members  who  came  by  train  arrived  at 
Taplow  Station.  Here  brakes  were  in  readiness,  and  the  party  set  out 
on  their  journey  towards  Hitoham,  which  was  the  first  stopping  place. 

HITCH  AM. 

The  following  account  of  the  Manor  and  Church  of  Hitcham  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Botland,  of  Taplow  : — 

At  the  Domeeday  Survey,  Hitcham  was  the  land  of  Mile  Crispin,  and 
it  was  reckoned  a  parcel  of  the  Honour  of  Wallinf^ford.  Dugdale  says 
that  the  lordships  of  Miles  Crispin  at  the  time  of  the  survey  numbered 
eighty-eif^ht — seven  in  Berkshire,  twelve  in  Wiltshire,  two  in  Surrey, 
three  in  Gloucestershire,  three  in  Bedfordshire,  thirty-three  in  Oxrord- 
shire,  and  twenty-eight  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  and,  he  adds,  having 
wedded  Maud,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Bobert  Doiley,  he  had  the 
Honour  of  Wallingford,  and  made  the  Castle  of  Wallingford  his  principal 
seat.  Bishop  Kennett  says : — **  Milo  Crispin  lay  sick  in  his  Castle  of 
Wallingford,  and  having  many  good  oflSces  done  to  him  by  Faritus, 
Abbott  of  Abbendon,  as  a  reward  he  gave  to  his  Abbey  a  public  inn  and 
half  a  hide  of  land  at  Colnbrook.  This  great  Baron,  Milo  Crispin,  died 
without  issue  at  the  end  of  the  year  1107,  upon  which  his  own  estate 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  but  the  Castle  and  Honour  of  Wallingford 
remained,  in  right  of  birth,  to  Maud,  his  widow."  In  an  inquisition 
after  the  death  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  1300,  it  is  stated  that 
Milo  de  Bello  Campo  held  of  him  three  Kniorhts'  fees  belonging  to  the 
Honour  of  Wallingford,  in  Hitcham  and  Marlow,  in  Books.  In  ao 
inquisition  after  the  death  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Hitcham  is 
stated  to  be  held  of  him,  as  of  the  Honour  of  Wallingford,  by  Isabella, 
heir  of  Milo  Beauchamp.  This  Manor  descended  (6  Bic.  II.)  to  the 
family  of  Bamsey,  the  first  of  whom,  recognised  as  Lord  of  Hitoham, 
was  Nicholas,  son  of  Adam  Bamsey.  His  great  grandson,  Thomas 
Bamsey,  died  in  1509,  seised  of  this  Manor.  His  son  Thomas  Bamsey 
died  seised  of  the  Manor  in  1624,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

The  following  is  from  the  Hitcham  Begister: — "Nicholas  Clerke,  Esq.* 
son  and  heir  to  Syr  John  Clerke  of  Weston,  that  tooke  the  Duke  of 
Longevyll  prisoner,  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Bamsey;  Nicholas  Clerke  died  of  the  sweet  in  Moneth  of  Julye,  1551" 
(t.e.,  the  plague  or  sweating  sickness).  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clerke,  widow, 
afterwards  (1561)  married  Mr.  Boger  Aiford,  who  died  1680.  During  her 
widowhood  she  purchased  the  perpetual  advowson  of  Hitcham  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Stephens,  of  Inglesham,  Berks.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
Manor  of  Hitcham,  a  large  part  of  which  is  included  in  the  grounds  of 
Dropmore,  was  the  property  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Baldwin  :  bis  grand- 
daughter carried   it  in  marriage  to  Nicholas  Clerke    whose  son,   Sir 
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William  Gierke,  was  yisited  there  in  1602  by  Qaeen  Elizabeth.  The  old 
mansion,  which  stood  a  short  distance  east  of  the  oharoh,  has  been 
demolished.  By  an  inqoisition  at  Wycombe  8rd  April  (14th  Chas.  I.), 
John  Pafre,  E^q.,  was  returned  to  hate  died  16r>h  Jan.,  1638,  seised  of 
one  capital  messaage,  Ao.,  in  Barnham,  and  diters  lands,  &c.,  in 
Hycham,  Taplow,  and  Domey.  In  1660  the  Manor  was  porohased  by 
Sir  Charles  Dcr.  In  1681  it  came  to  Edward  Nicholas,  whose  father. 
Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  was  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  L  and  II. ;  he 
18  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  Manor  passed  in  1700  to 
Dr.  John  Friend,  the  celebrated  physician  and  eminent  scholar;  he  died 
1728.  He  was  Physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Qnisen  Caroline. 
Freind  was  in  soch  repote  that  he  had  800  gn^ineas  for  ajooroey  from 
London  to  Ingestrie  in  Staffordshire,  to  attend  Mr.  Polteney,  who  lay 
dangeroosly  ill.  Mrs.  Friend  died  in  1737 ;  her  son  sacoeeided  to  the 
property,  by  whose  representatives,  who  died  in  1780,  it  was  sold  to 
William  Wyndham,  Lord  Grenville,  in  1792,  and  is  now  owned  by  John 
Beviil  Fortescae,  Esq.,  of  Dropmore. 

Dr.  Freind  was  the  son  of  the  Sot.  William  Freind,  Rector  of  All 
Saints,  Grooghton,  Northamptonshire.  He  was  an  elegant  writer,  and 
one  of  the  moat  eminent  physicians  of  his  day.  He  was  bom  at 
Croughton  Rectory  in  1675.  He  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Oxford^ 
and  published  his  lectures  in  Latin  under  the  title  of  "  Prasleotiones 
ChymicsB,"  with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  also  wrote  and 
published  **  The  History  of  Physio,  from  the  time  of  (Jalen  to  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,"  the  first  volume  in  1725,  and  the  second 
in  1726.  This  work  was  reprinted  in  1727,  and  again  in  1750,  and  has 
been  translated  into  the  Latin  and  French  languages.  He  was  an  adept 
at  composing  those  fulsome  epitaphs  so  much  in  vogue  aboat  his  time, 
and  Pope,  in  his  half  witty,  half  sarcastic  style,  hit  off  his  long-winded 
inscriptions  in  the  following  epigram: — 

Freind  I   for  your  epitaphs  I  am  grieved, 

Where  still  so  much  is  said, 
One  half  will  never  be  believed. 

The  other  never  read. 

The  Chnroh  of  St.  Mary  is  a  small  building,  consisting  of  an  Early 
Norman  nave,  chancel  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  an  Early  English 
south  porch.  The  western  tower,  16th  century,  was  probably  erected  by 
the  Clerkes.  The  chancel  windows  are  of  elegant  proportions,  ?nth 
slender  columns  and  richly-carved  capitals,  and,  by  the  fragments  of 
ancient  glass  still  remaining  in  the  upper  compartments,  most  have 
contained  subjects  of  a  most  interesting  description.  Probably  the 
two-light 'windows  north  and  south  were  filled  with  figurative  emblems 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  It  would  appear  that  the  window  in  the  south 
of  the  nave  was  inserted  at  or  about  the  time  the  chancel  was  erected. 
The  window  opposite,  on  the  north,  is  of  much  later  date,  and  of  very 
inferior  construction.  The  window  over  the  western  door  in  the  tower, 
I  presume,  was  taken  from  the  west  end  of  the  nave  and  plaoed  in  its 
present  pueition  when  the  tower  was  erected.  It  was  also  made  wider 
than  when  in  its  original  position,  as  the  arch  stones  indicate  by  the 
joints,  or  bed,  and  sharper  contour.  In  1865-6,  under  the  snperrisioa  of 
W.  J.  Grover.  Esq.,  C.E.,  son  of  the  then  Rector,  W.  M.  Grover,  A.M., 
I  carried  out  considerable  alterations.  These  alterations  consisted  of 
re-flooriog  and  re-seating  the  Church,  re-boilding  the  sonth  porch, 
taking  out  the  tower  arch  and  raising  it  three  feet,  taking  down  the 
gallery  at  the  west  end,  and  throwing  the  floor  of  the  tower  into  the 
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nave  to  obtain  extra  seatinfr  aooomtnodation,  fittinfir  a  new  oak  door  io 
the  obanoel,  also  Bopplying  the  porch  with  new  look  and  hinges  and 
poroh  gatoe.  The  ancient  key  of  the  Ghnrcfa  was  disoovered  at  Eton 
College,  to  which  waa  made  the  present  look.  Several  very  interesting 
features  were  discovered  dortng  the  progress  of  the  works,  vis. : — In 
taking  down  the  gallery,  two  small  (original)  lancet  window  openings, 
north  and  sonth,  were  opened  out;  upon  farther  research  two  other 
windows  were  discovered  bat  not  opened..  These  foar  small  openings — 
there  being  no  frames  or  any  indications  of  their  having  shatters  or 
glass,  as  the  wide  internal  splay  ran  throngh  the  oater  line  of  flints 
which  composed  the  jambs— were  probably  the  only  lights  originally  in 
the  body  of  the  Charch.  In  removing  the  floor  in  the  chancel  we  came 
upon  the  foondation  of  the  Norman  apse  (which  had  been  distorbed  by 
recent  interments) ;  this  most  probably  gave  place  to  the  present 
chancel.  In  the  sonth  wall  of  the  nave  was  opened  ont  a  piscina,  near 
the  chancel  arch.  The  low  window  west  of  the  Priest's  door,  which  had 
been  dosed  np.  was  opened,  and  a  new  stone  frame  pat  in,  also  a  new 
stone  door-case  to  the  Priest's  door,  which  is  secured  from  the  inside 
with  a  wooden  lever.  Very  intoresting  sedilia  and  piscina,  which  had 
been  blocked  ap  for  a  length  of  time  not  known,  were  carefully  restored. 
The  altar  tomb  to  Nicholas  Gierke  and  his  wife  under  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel  was  taken  down,  and  the  ledger  stone  placed  as  now  seen 
with  its  brasses.  Roger  Alford's  monument  I  removed  from  the  sooth- 
east  ?nndow  seat,  and  re-erected  it  upon  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel, 
its  present  position.  It  has  the  legend  upon  the  friese :  "  Trye  trust 
and  mistrust  not."  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  aoble  monu- 
ment in  alabaster  to  Sir  William  Gierke,  who  died  Feby.  1st,  1624. 
There  are  brasses  to  Thos.  Bamsey,  1610;  Nicholas  Gierke,  1561 ;  Jane 
Gierke,  1668;  and  Sir  Francis  Gierke,  1631.  There  are  moral  monu- 
ments to  John  Friend,  died  July  26,  1728,  aged  62  years;  Robert 
Walpole,  Esq.,  nephew  to  Horatio,  4th  Earl  of  Orford,  died  16  day  of 
August,  1811,  aged  49  years;  also  of  Elisabeth  Walpole,  reliot  of  the 
above,  died  19  March,  1816,  aged  48  years ;  Louisa  Hammett,  who  died 
at  Florence  on  the  16th  November,  1814,  aged  70  years;  George 
Oniickshank,  died  Sept.  1st,  1766,  aged  56  years ;  the  '*  best  of  wives, 
the  best  of  parents,  and  the  most  eic«11ent  of  women,"  Anne  Delme, 
Lady  Ravensivorth,  died  Nov.  12th,  1794,  aged  82  years.  There  are  also 
several,  sepulchral  slabs  in  the  pavement.  Some  of  these  are  to  the 
Glerkes;  one  to  Sir  John  More,  Bart.,  who  died  Jan.  16th,  1780,  aged  26 
years;  one  to  Susanna  Jane  Dickson,  only  daoghtor  of  Sir  Henry 
Moore,  who  died  16th  April,  1821 ;  one  to  John  Orey  Bennet,  second  son 
ofGharles,  Earl  of  Tankerville,  who- died  Aug.  23rd,  1753;  one  to  three 
infant  children  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Gretton,  D.D. ;  also  one  to  his  son 
Edward  Thomas  Gretton,  who  died  9th  October,  1800,  aged  8  years. 
Beneath  the  floor  of  tha  porch,  during  the  taking  down  and  re-building, 
a  chalk  cist  or  grave  was  discovered,  composed  of  upright  slabs  of  chalk 
roond  the  sides,  and  covered  with  slabs  of  the  same  matorial  aboot  foor 
inches  in  thickness ;  two  others  have  been  discovered  on  the  south  side 
of  the  church.  The  south,  east,  and  west  walls  of  the  churchyard  were 
built  by  Edward  Nicholas,  Esq.,  in  1681.  The  north  wall  was  built  by 
the  parishioners  in  1686.  The  earliest  rector  on  record  is  Robert  de 
Aole,  presented  by  the  Prior  of  Merton,  Feby.,  1269.  The  present 
Rector,  the  Rev.  George  Frewer,  M.A.,  is  the  fortieth  on  the  list  of 
Rectors  of  this  parish. 

The  population  in  1801  was  200,  and  is  now  nearly  1,000.    The  old 
register  books  dato  from  1584.    The  following  is  an  intoresting  extract 
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from  the  OTerseers'  aocoants,  March  81,  1697  : — "  Ed.  Nicholas,  Esqaire, 
was  boryed  in  liDoen  at  Hitoham  ye  23i*d  of  May,  1696,  p.  ye  fire  pound 
for  not  being  boryed  in  woollen  aocx>rding  to  law,  was  thus  disposed  of, 
▼iz.,  fifty  shillings  to  William  Martyn  the  informer,  and  fifty  shillini^s  to 
ye  poore  of  ye  parish  of  Hitoham.  April  22,  1697.  Geo.  Etana, 
rector." 

Extract  fbom  ''Ybtusta  Tbstambnta.*' 

Thomas  Ramsey,  of  Hooham,  in  the  Coonty  of  Backs,  gent.,  23rd 
September,  1509.  My  body  to  be  boried.  To  Ann,  my  daughter,  lU. 
oar  of  my  Manor  of  GroUon ;  to  Jane,  my  daoghter,  xU.  oat  of  my  Manor 
of  Ildesley ;  to  John,  my  son,  to  Margaret,  my  wife,  my  lands  in  Backs, 
Berks,  and  Northampton  for  life;  and  I  appoint  her  my  sole  executrix, 
and  William  Bulstrode,  Esquire,  supervisor.  Witnessed  by  Robert 
Woodford,  gent.,  and  Sir  Richard  Spennan,  parson  of  Haoham.  Proved 
27th  February,  1609-10. 

From  the  State  papers,  Domestic,  of  1637: — "Hitcham  Church. 
Botteresses  of  the  chancel  in  decay;  ivy  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
church  and  chancel ;  church  walls  must  be  plastered ;  the  Minister  saith 

there  are  no  books,  except  the  Bible  and  Service  Book The  high 

seat  of  the  upper  end  of  the  sonth  side  standeth  a  foot  into  the  pace,  and 

that  to  be  taken  off 'No  flagon ;'  the  seats  on  the  sonth  side  to 

be  of  the  height  of  the  new  seats  on  the  north  side  (to  prov-d) ;  a  cover 
for  the  font,  and  it  to  be  lined  with  lead." 

Leaving  Hitoham,  a  short  but  pleasant  drive  broaght  the  Members  to 
BURNHAM  CHURCH, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  The  Vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Ramsey, 
conducted  the  party  round  the  building  and  explained  the  various  points 
of  interest  connected  with  the  sacred  edi6ce,  and  brought  for  their 
inspection  the  Parish  Register  and  a  silver  cop  and  paten  of  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century.  The  position  of  the  church  is  remarkable,  as 
it  does  not  stand  on  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  village  nor  on  its 
principal  cross  road,  and  is  reached  from  the  eastern  and  western 
districts  by  footpaths ;  on  the  north  there  is  no  direct  approach  at  all. 
From  this  fact  it  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  the  village  had 
assumed  something  like  its  present  form  previously  to  the  erection  of 
the  church,  and  that  St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  Boveney,  was  the  Mother 
Church  of  the  parish  of  Burnham-cum-Boveoey.  The  component  parts 
of  Bnmham  Church  are  a  nave  with  aisles,  a  deep  chancel,  a  tower  in 
the  angle  between  the  south  aisle  and  the  chancel,  a  transept  at  the 
end  of  the  north  aisle,  north  and  south  porches,  a  vestry  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  modem  porch  east  of  the  transept.  The 
western  arch  and  the  lancet  windows  of  the  chancel  are  probably  coeval 
with  the  erection  of  the  Abbey,  which  was  foanded  by  Richard,  King  of 
the  Romans,  in  1266.  The  arch  between  the  ohaccel  and  the  tower,  now 
blocked  up,  is  low  and  massive,  with  square  abaci,  and  probably  dates 
back  from  the  end  of  the  12th  centnry.  The  arches  and  pillars  of  the 
nave  are  octagonal  on  the  south  and  circular  on  the  north ;  and  the 
church,  as  a  whole,  is  a  Decorated  edifice.  The  lower  stage  of 
the  tower  exhibits  the  most  evident  marks  of  antiquity.  The  east 
window  is  of  five  lights,  with  elaborate  georoetrioal  tracery  in  the 
head.  A  Decorated  piscina  and  a  plain  sedile  are  in  their  usual  position 
on  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  a 
series  of  four  lancets  can  be  traced.  Two  are  blocked  np  with  menu- 
ments,  and  of  the  other  two,  only  part  of  the  inner  faces  are  visible  on 
either  side  of  a  large  Deoorat^  window  which  has  been  inserted  in 
their  places.    On  the  outside,  at  the  base  of  this  window,  are  the 
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rpmaioB  of  a  low  side  window,  which  apparently  indioatet  the  westward 
limit  of  the  original  ohanoel.  The  remainder  of  the  present  ohanoel, 
weetof  this  point,  forms  a  square,  which  may  have  been  the  central 
portion  of  a  orociform  bnilding.  The  window  at  the  east  end  of  the 
sooth  side  is  a  single  light  Decorated  lancet,  with  ogee  head  and  a  gocxl 
onsped  qoartrefoil  piscina  in  the  sill.  It  is  filled  with  stained  glass  to 
the  memory  of  G.  B.  Tollemache,  Priest,  d.  1895.  The  other  three 
windows  in  this  aisle  are  fairly  good  ones  in  the  snme  style,  hot  of  two 
lights.  One  of  them  is  to  the  memory  of  Evelyn  Helen,  wife  of  Lient.» 
Colonel  L.  G.  F.  Thompson,  1894.  The  west  end  of  the  Gboroh  was 
re-bnilt  io  the  late  Decorated  style  of  stone  and  flint  work  in  small 
cheqoers.  The  west  window  of  the  nave  is  of  three  lights,  with  flt>wing 
tracery  of  peculiar  design  appruaohing  flamboyant  forms,  filled  with 
stained  glass  to  the  memory  of  8.  Christie  MiHer.  his  wife  Mary,  his  son 
William  Henry  Archibald,  1893.  The  north  window  uf  the  transept  is 
one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  Chnrch.  It  is  of  four  lights,  witb 
moolded  mnllions  and  shafts  on  the  jambs,  the  capitals  of  which  are  well 
carved}  it  is  very  late  Decorated,  with  floiving  tracery  indicative  of 
transition  to  Perpendicular.  The  stained  glass  with  which  the  lights 
are  filled  commemorates  William  Wyndham,  Lord  Grenville,  1834; 
Elisabeth,  Countess  of  Garysfort,  1842;  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Grenville,  1846;  and  Anne,  Lady  Grenville,  1864.  This  window  was 
inserted  about  a  century  after  the  erection  of  the  transept,  to  which 
there  were  originally  lateral  aisles ;  the  arches  and  heads  of  the  shafts 
which  carried  them  can  still  be  traced  in  the  interior.  When  the  chnrch 
was  re-modelled  in  the  early  Dacoroted  period,  the  central  portion  of  the 
original  transepts  was  thrown  into  the  chancel,  a  larger  north  transept 
was  built  out  from  the  nave,  and  the  older  north  transept  was  left  to 
serve  as  an  eastern  aisle  to  the  newer  one.  The  upper  stage  of  the 
tower  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  last  century,  and  was  re..erected  in 
wood,  which  is  now  replaced  by  flint  and  stone  in  chequer  work,  and 
enrmonnted  by  a  slender  spire. 

In  the  vestry  are  three  helmets,  which  formerly  hnng  in  the  chanqel, 
and  on  the  piers  of  the  south  aisle  is  rudely  cut  in  several  places — **The 
Pope  is  a  Knave."  The  modern  chancel  and  rood  screens  are  of  oak,  in 
memory  of  Hugh  Francis'  Tollemache,  rector  of  Harrington,  d.  1896. 
On  a  slab  at  the  west  end  are  an  inscription  and  effigies  in  brass  to 
Gyles  Eyre  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  figures  of  the  children  being 
lost ;  and  on  the  same  slab  is  a  similar  brass  to  William  Aldriche  and 
Agnes  his  wife,  with  nine  sons  and  fifteen  daughters,  but  the  principal 
figures  and  the  sons  are  noiv  lost.  Brasses  to  Edmund  Eyre,  gent.,  1563, 
his  wife,  three  sons,  and  two  daughters,  all  with  efligies,  are  bidden  by 
the  organ,  and  so  are  those  of  Thomas  Eyer,  gent.,  of  Al lards,  1581, 
with  his  three  wives,  the  second  of  whom  is  accompanied  by  four  sous 
and  three  daughters.  It  has  an  acrostic  inscription,  which  is  now 
hidden,  as  follows  : — 

T  he  life  I  lead  may  witness  of  my  death, 
H  ope  in  my  Christ,  and  faithe  hath  saved  me. 
O  happye  I  whilst  yet  I  haled  breathe, 
M  ore  no«»,  yea,  happy  in  the  best  degre, 
A  s  first  I  livde  full  fourscore  yeeres  to  dye, 
8  o  last  I  dyed  to  live  eternally. 

E  nsue  that  sample  which  I  have  Begone, 
T  uu  that  live  yet  bee  fathers  to  the  poore, 
E   uforoe  you  selves  to  dooe,  as  I  have  dooune, 
B  emeniber  Jeuus  allso  hath  a  doore. 
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Close  to  this  18  a  plain  slab  to  Thomas  Byre,  1606,  a  mural  tabtet  in  the 
south  aisle  to  Bdmaod  Eyre,  of  Allards,  1650,  William  Byre,  of  Honter* 
combe,  1781.  The  last  representative  of  this  family  is  oommemorated 
on  a  mnral  tablet  in  the  north  aisle — Arabella  Popple,  1819,  daoghter  of 
Charles  Byre,  of  Bast  Bdrnham,  who  died  in  1786.  They  had  been 
Lords  of  the  Manor  of  A  Hards  or  Bast  Bamham  more  than  400  years. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument  to  Paole  Wentwonb, 
1598;  at  the  foot  of  this  is  a  monument  to  William  Tyldesley,  1563,  the 
first  possessor  of  Barnham  Abbey  after  its  dissolution.  Within  the 
sanctuary  on  the  sooth  side  is  a  mnral  monument  with  a  bust  in  a  black 
gown,  with  a  long  inscription  in  Latin  to  John  Wright,  Yicar  here  from 
1661  to  1594.  Another  Vicar  is  oommemorated  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle — William  Glover,  1707.  Another  monument,  with  basts  of 
the  persons  oommemorated,  and  small  figures  of  their  two  sons  below,  is 
to  George  Bvelyn,  of  Hnniercombe,  1657,  and  bis  wife,  1661.  In  the 
south  aisle  is  a  monument  to  Mr.  Justice  Wilies,  d.  1787.  The  font  is 
modern,  erected  in  1868.  The  living  is  a  Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  Btun 
College,  and  was  ordained  when  the  Abbey  was  founded.  There  were 
five  Rectors  before  that  time — the  first,  Geoffrey  de  Burg^,  who  was 
presented  in  1202,  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  the  thirds 
Thomas  Nevill,  was  Canon  of  Lincoln;  William  de  Navesby,  Vioar  in 
1374,  was  afterwards  Arohdeaoon  of  Chester  and  Prebendary  of 
Chichester;  Richard  Davis,  presented  in  1650,  became  Bishop  of  St. 
David's;  Mr.  Cole,  the  antiquary,  was  Vicar  from  1774  to  1780.  The 
Vicarage  house  near  the  Church  was  re-bnilt  io  1883  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Carter,  Vicar  of  this  parish  and  Vice-Provost  of  Bton  College. 
Robert  Aldrich,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  a 
native  of  Borhnam. 

On  resuming  their  journey  the  party  drove  to  Slough,  passing  on  their 
way,  at  Salt  Hill,  the  Bton  Montem,  to  which  their  attention  was 
directed,  and  lunohed  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Slough,  opposite  the  railway 
station,  in  a  room  which  contained  the  half-minute  clock  formerly 
belonging  to  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

THB  ANNUAL  MBBTING 

Was  held  directly  after  luncheon,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Arab- 
deacon  of  Buckingham.  The  first  business  was  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  ra.eleoted  president, 
and  the  vice-presidents  were  re-elected  en  b2oc,  viz..  Lord  Cottesloe,  the 
Bishop  of  Reading,  Sir  B.  L.  Lawson,  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Bnq.,  Sir 
John  Bvan0,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Pigott,  the  Ven.  the  Arohdeaoon  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  following  were  elected  on  the  Committee : — The  Rev.  R.  H. 
Pigott  (standing  chairman),  Colonel  Goodall,  the  Revs.  B.  D.  Shaw,  C.  O. 
Phippe,  Messrs.  T.  Horwood,  J.  Rutland,  G.  Weller,  B.  Wilkinn.  R.  H. 
Rnssall,  W.  C.  Raffety,  R.  E.  Goolden,  S.  D.  Darby,  and  J.  T.  Harrison. 
The  hon.  sees.,  Mr.  J.  Parker  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Cookd,  were  re-appointed, 
with  Mr.  J.  Williams  as  treasurer.  The  latter  then  gave  the  financial 
statement.  The  receipts  were  : — Balance  from  previous  year,  £16 : 8  : 9 ; 
subscriptions.  £101:4:6;  total,  £117:13:3.  The  expenditure  had 
been  £94 : 8  :  6,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £23  : 4 : 9.  The  number  of 
members  wan  188,  viz.,  23  life  membere,  157  annual  subscribers,  and  8 
honorary  members.  During  the  year  they  had  lost  six  members  by 
death,  including  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  who  was  also  a 
vioe-presideut. 

Mr.  Parker,  in  making  his  report,  said  the  preface  to  the  last  number 
of  the  Records  expressed  at  length  his  views  as  to  the  position  and  work 
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and  prospeota  of  the  Society,  wbiob  did  nob  reqoire  repetition  on  this 
oocasion.  There  were  aome  excellent  papers  in  (he  last  issue.  Mr. 
Myrea'  paper  in  oontinnation  of  the  aobject  of  the  Gharoh  Plate  of 
Books  was  of  great  value,  and  the  series  would  in  time  become  an 
important  contribution  to  County  history.  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne*a  paper 
dealing  with  Mr.  Cooks'  work  upon  the  Church  Bells  of  the  County  had 
thrown  fresh  light  npon  that  interesting  subject.  Mr.  Downs'  con. 
tinuation  of  his  History  of  Wycombe  Ohnrob,  dealing  with  the 
Churchwardens'  and  Ovei'seers'  Accounts,  was  also  interesting  and 
valuable;  it  brought  to  light  ways  and  doings  of  a  bygone  age  not. 
always  met  with  in  arohasologioal  papers.  He  regretted  that  the 
Becordg  for  this  year  were  net  ready ;  but  if  they  invited  able  writers 
to  contribute,  they  must  afford  them  ample  time  for  their  researches. 
In  the  next  issue  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  would  contribute  a  very  important 
paper  on  Wycombe  Registers  and  luventories,  relating  to  both  the  Parish 
Church  and  St.  Mary's  Corporation  Chapel.  The  paper  would  deal 
with  a  question  engaging  much  attention  at  the  present  time.  These 
Inventories  wonid  throw  light  npon  the  Ornaments  Rubric  and  the 
USA  of  Yestments,  and  other  stirring  questions  which  were  being  brought 
before  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  In  reference  to  the 
disused  Chnrch  of  Stoke  Mandeville,  he  ho\)ed  something  would  be 
done  to  preserve  it,  at  all  events  from  the  effects  of  wind  and  weather 
and  Bank  Holiday  people.  He  had  written  to  the  Archdeacon  upon  the 
matter,  who  had  recommended  that  a  small  committee  should  be  formed 
to  take  into  consideration  how  best  to  preserve  the  building  from  further 
desecration  and  deatraction.  He  had  to  thank  Mr.  S.  G.  Payne  for  some 
excellent  illustrations  of  the  ^Church,  which  would  appear  in  the  Records* 
Mr.  Parker  called  attention  to  the  Church  of  Great  Missendeo,  and 
referred  to  some  curious  aroading  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  and 
to  peculiar  fresooes  in  other  parts  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  Chnrch  well 
worth  a  visit,  and  he  trusted  none  of  its  ancient  features  would  be 
removed  during  the  process  of  its  restoration  now  in  progress.  He 
hoped  Mr.  Payne  would  be  kind  enough  to  photograph  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  this  Chnrch  whilst  under  restoration  for  future  arcbsso* 
logical  use.  Mr.  Parker,  in  conclusion,  referred  to  the  importance  of 
securing  archseologioal  talent  among  the  younger  generation,  a  subject 
which  occasioned  some  anxiety. 

Mr.  Cooks,  who  described  himself  as  the  "  non-resident  Curator  of  the 
Museum,"  referring  to  the  Museum,  said  that  it  was  still  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  They  had  two  oases  for  antiquities,  and  had  found  room  for 
Mr.  Rutland's  present  of  flints;  but  they  had  not  room  for  Mr.  Payne's 
collection  recently  presented  to  the  Society.  He  desired  to  propose  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  that  gentleman  for  his  valuable  gift  of  antique 
objects.  They  ought  shortly  to  supplement  their  present  accommodation 
with  two  more  oases.  A  complete  list  of  what  Mr.  Payne  had  given 
them  would  appear  in  the  RBCords,  He  hoped  they  would  be  in  a 
position  to  re-commence  operations  at  the  Hedsor  Pile  Dwelling  by  the 
beginning  of  next  month.  They  had  been  stopped  in  their  work  by  the 
water  flooding  them  out.  The  researches  they  desired  to  continue  woo  Id 
cost  aboot  £1  per  day,  or  £60  in  all.  They  had  secured  £30  towarda 
the  sum  required,  including  £Q  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
The  Pile  Dwelling,  Mr.  Cocks  remarked,  waa  one  of  the  moat  interesting 
finds  ever  brought  to  light  within  the  County. 

Mr.  Parker  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Payne,  who,  in  reply, 
said  he  had  been  a  collector  all  his  life,  and  if  the  articles  he  had  given 
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were  of  value  to  the  Society  he  was  only  too  happy  to  place  them  at 
their  diapoMii. 

The  following  were  then  elected  Members  of  the  Society  :~The  Rev. 
A.  K.  Hobnrt- Hampden,  of  Great  Kimble,  Mr.  Frank  Haddock,  of  High 
Wyuombe,  and  Mr.  Coles,  of  Loitfl water. 

Mr.  Williams  soggested  that  neit  year's  ezcnrsion  shoald  be  to  places 
of  interest  on  the  River  Thames,  taking  the  journey  by  water. 

Mr.  Spragge,  of  Sloogh,  broaght  some  old  docnments  one  600  years 
old — for  the  inspection  of  the  Members,  and  Mr.  Rutland  said  he  had  a 
copy  of  the  assessment  of  the  three  Chi  I  tern  Handreds,  made  in  1624, 
which  he  would  be  pleased  to  let  the  Society  have,  if  it  were  of  any  use 
for  publication  in  the  Records,  Mr.  Parker  accepted  the  offer  with 
thanks,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

The  party  then  drove  to 

LANGLB7    CHURCH, 

which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
a  north  aisle  extending  the  whole  length  of  both,  a  south  chapel  and 
library,  and  a  west  tower  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  in  which  are  five 
bells  and  a  dock.  The  nave  was  erected  about  the  year  1200$  the 
chancel  is  rather  more  than  a  century  later,  and  wns  probably  built  in 
the  lime  of  Edward  I.,  the  arms  of  that  monarch  still  remaining  in  the 
east  window  of  the  aisle  and  also  the  arms  of  the  Clares,  Gilbert  de 
Clare  having  married  a  daughter  of  Edward  I.  The  fl^ior  of  the  chancel 
was  formerly  higher  than  at  preeent,  as  shown  by  the  masonry  remaining 
at  the  bAses  of  the  pillars  and  also  by  the  se^ilia.  There  is  a  curious 
Perpendicular  window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  now  blocked 
up.  The  tower  was  built  by  Sir  John  Kiderminster  in  1649.  The 
Kiderminster  chapel  and  vault  were  built  by  Sir  John  in  1626;  the 
paintings  on  the  doors  and  panels  are  interesting  and  of  considerable 
merit.  They  represent  scenes  in  Windsor,  Eton,  and  Langley  Park.  A 
portrait  of  Sir  John  remains  on  a  cupboard  door;  that  of  his  wife  has 
been  painted  out.  There  are  a  nomber  of  monuments  and  hatchments 
of  the  Kiderminster,  Hubert,  Swabey,  and  other  families.  The  con. 
spicnous  monument  in  the  chancel  commemorates  Edmund  Kiderminster, 
1607,  and  his  wife  Anna,  1618;  John  Kiderminster,  1568,  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife,,  1590.  The  brasses  commemorate  (1)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Roger  Giffard,  1434 ;  (2)  John  Boteler  and  his  wife  Matilda,  cir.  1440 ; 
(3)  John  Bowsare,  1670;  (4)  Juliana,  wife  of  Edward  Higgins,  1603; 
(6)  John  Bowsare,  1608.  The  almshouses  north  and  south  of  the 
churchyard  were  built  by  Sir  John  Kiderminster  and  Sir  Henry 
Seymour. 

Having  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  Tarioos  pointe  of  interest 
in  the  Church,  the  party  were  then  driven  to 

ST.   LAWRENCE'S,   UPTON. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  edifice,  and  in  the  north  wall  there  are 
fragments  of  an  early  arch  still  yisible,  from  which  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  first  Church  here  was  erected  in  Saxon  times.  It 
may  be  concluded  that  the  building  is  of  different  dates,  from  the  fact 
that  its  component  parts  are  not  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  tower  is 
only  12ft.  6in.  wide,  whereas  the  chancel  is  16ft.  7in.,  and  the  nave 
19ft.  9in.  The  Norman  Church  erected  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
11th  century  was  constructed  of  flint  with  conglomerate,  and  consisted 
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of  a  diminntire  obanoel,  with  a  roof  supported  on  groined  arohes,  a 
oentral  tower  sormoanted  with  a  cooioal  roof,  and  a  small  na?e,  mnoh 
shorter  than  the  present  one.  The  only  oommnnioation  between  the 
nave  and  the  ohanoel  at  that  time  was  by  a  small  roonded  arohway  in 
the  wall  of  the  tower.  This  old  aroh  was  removed  in  1850,  and  may  be 
seen  between  the  two  pointed  arobes  against  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
south  aisle.  On  the  sooth  side  of  the  ohanoel  is  a  piscina,  whioh  is 
almost  aniqoe  in  its  straotore,  there  being  bnt  two  or  three  others  of 
the  same  shape  now  remaining  in  England.  The  Norman  font  still 
remains  in  the  nave,  and  there  is  a  Norman  doorway  on  the  north  side. 
In  the  charohyard  is  a  Tonerable  yew  tree,  so  old  that  it  may  be  coeval 
•  with  the  earliest  portions  of  the  Oharoh.  About  the  middle  of  the  13th 
oeotnry  the  nave  was  lengthened,  and  the  present  roof  erected;  two 
beantifal  wooden  arches  were  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  chancel 
arch,  forming  a  kind  of  reredoe  to  small  side  altars,  which  stood  there 
in  early  times.  One  of  these  arches  is  preserved,  and  is  considered  by 
some  the  greatest  archsBologioal  curiosity  in  the  Ooonty.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  14th  century  a  beaatifully^sarved  rood-screen  of  oak  was 
erected,  and  about  the  same  time  the  old  Norman  tower  was  raised 
nineteen  feet  in  brickwork.  Much  later  a  square-headed  debased 
Perpendicular  window  was  inserted  above  the  north  door.  For  many 
years  the  Church  was  greatly  neglected,  and  in  1836  had  become 
ruinous,  and  would  have  been  palled  down  had  it  not  been  for  the 
intervention  of  Mr.  Pocock,  who  then  held  the  farms  at  Upton  and 
Willoir  Brook,  and  who  gave  £50  to  the  authorities  that  it  might  be  left 
standing.  In  1887  a  new  Church  was  erected  at  Slough,  and  Upton 
Church  was  despoiled  of  its  bells  and  internal  fittings  to  furnish  it.  In 
1861  the  Church  was  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  Terry, 
architect,  and  re-opened  by  Bishop  Wilberforce,  December  2od  of  that 
year.  The  brickwork  was  taken  off  the  tower  and  a  new  roof  placed 
upon  it;  a  new  aisle  was  added;  the  old  piscina  was  restored  to  its 
proper  position ;  the  ribs  of  the  groined  chancel  re-coloured ;  the  chancel 
arch  and  the  belfry  thrown  open  and  the  huge  galleries  swept  away;  the 
ceiling  of  the  nave  was  removed  and  the  Early  English  roof  brought  into 
view  once  more.  In  removing  the  south  wall  a  representation  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  tinted  alabaster  was  discovered.  The  cost  of  the 
restoration  exceeded  £4,000.  The  register  commences  in  1638  and  is 
well  preserved. 

The  Church  contains  memorial  brasses  to  several  members  of  the 
Bulstrode  family  dated  1472,  1517,  1599,  and  1614.  In  the  tower  there 
is  a  long  inscription  in  Latin  to  the  memory  of  Sir  W.  Hersohel,  the 
astronomer.  In  the  churchyard,  under  the  north  wall,  a  broken  flat 
stone  commemorates  Sarah  Bramstone,  of  Eton,  who  died  in  1765,  and 
*' dared  to  be  just  in  the  reign  of  Gborge  II.*'  There  are  modern  brasses 
to  Maria  Dolores  Stevenson,  who  died  in  1864,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Nizey, 
1870 ;  and  stained  glass  windows  of  recent  insertion  to  members  of  local 
families. 

On  leaving  Upton,  the  party  drove  through  Chalvey  and  Salt  Hill, 
and  thence  along  the  Bath  Jload  to  Maidenhead,  where  they  took  the 
train  for  their  different  destinations. 


[The    account    of    the    Churches    of    Bumham,    Langley,    and    St. 
Lawrence,  Upton,  is  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Downs.] 
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Aylesbary 
Booth,    Rev.    J.   W.   W.,    Prestwood 

Vicarage,  High  Wyoombe 
Boston,  Right  Houble.  Lord,  Hedsor 

House,  Maidenhead 
BouRKB,  Yen.  Archdeacon,  Hill  House, 

Taplow 
Bradbrook,  W.,  Bletchley 
Bbidorwatbr,   F.  M.,  Terriers,  High 

Wyoombe 
*  Bryant,  WiLBERroRcs,  Stoke  Park, 

Slough 
Bull,  F.  W.,  Risdene,  Kettering 


BuRNBT,  Col.  H.  S.,  Wavendon  Tower, 

Bletchley 
BuTCHBB,   F&ANCis  JosBPH,  Chcsham 

Bois 
Butlbb,  p.,  Tickford  Abbey,  Newport 

Pagnell 

Cartwrioht,     Rev.    F.    W.,    Aynhoe 

Rectory,  Banhnry 
Challis,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Stone  YicaragA, 

Aylesbury 
Chbbsb,  J.,  Amersham 
Chebsman,  J.,  M.D.,  Bnckingham. 
Chbtnb,    B.,   Edgefield,    York  Road, 

West  Norwood,  London,  S.E. 
Clarke,    Lanibl,    Havenfield,    High 

Wyoombe 
Clarke,    Mrs.    E.,    Apsley    Honse, 

Amersham 

•  Cocks,  A.  H.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.G.8., 

Poynetts,  Skirmett,  near  Henley- 
on -Thames 

Cole,  H.,  Lond water,  High  Wyoombe 

Cottbslob,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  Swan- 
bourne  Hoase,  Winslow 

Cotteslob,  Lady,  Swanboume  Honse, 
Winslow 

Crouch,  W.,  Aylesbury 

Dabbt,  Stbphbn  D.,  Starlings,  Cook- 
ham  Dean 
•Db  Frainb,  G.  T.,  Aylesbury 
Dickson,  Rev.  R.  B.,  Stewkley  Yicar- 
Bge,  Leigh  ton  Buzsard 

•  DiBBABLi,  Coninosbt,  M.P.,  Hughon- 

den  Manor,  High  Wycombe 
Dote,     Miss,    The    Abbey,     High 

Wyoombe 
Dover,    J.     G.,     Brightwell    Hill, 

Wallingford 
Drake,  Rev.  W.  T.  Ttrwhitt,  Great 

Gaddesden  Yioarage,  Herts 

Elsom,     C.     H..     Higbfield,     High 
Wycombe 

•  Evans,  Sir  J.,  K.C.B..  D.C.L.,  F.S.A., 

Nash  Mills,  Hemel  Hempstead 

Fabmborouoh,  Rev.  J.  C,  Moreton 
Baggott  Reotory,  Redd  itch 

Fisher.  G.  Oakley,  The  Gables,  Great 
Miesenden 

Flint,  Henry,  High  Wycombe 
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Flood,    Alirxd    E.,     Bowboroogb, 

Oookham 
PoAT,  W.,  Ayleebary 
Fo&D,    E.    H.,    Loadwater,    High 

Wyoombe 
FsANaa,  E.  C,  Cheebam 
Francis,  L.  A.,  Uzbridge 
*  Fbemantlb,  Hoo.  T.  F.,  Holton  Park, 

Wheabley,  Ozod 

Gabrt,    Rev.    Oanoo,    The    Rectory* 

Taplow 
Gabbt,  F.  N.  a..,  The  Rectory,  Taplow 
GiLBBY,    Alfbbd,    Wooborn    Park, 

Maidenhead 
GiLBS,  Miss,  London  Road,  Wyoombe 
GiLBB,  Krs.  OuGHTON,  Radaagc  Farm 

House,  Stokenoharoh 
GooDALL,    Col.  L.  E.,    DiDtoD   Hall, 

Aylesbury 
Gold,  H.,  Formosa,  Cookham,  Berks 
QooLDBN,    R.    E.,    HortoD   Grange, 

Maidenhead 
Gbaybs,  Rev.  J.,  Bradenham  Manor, 

High  Wyoombe 
**  Gbaybs,  John  Hicks,  Plomer  Hill 

Hoase,  West  Wycombe 
Gbaybs,  Rev.  M.,  The  Reotory,  Tarville 
Gray,  Rev.  A.,  Botolph  Hoase,  Winslow 
Gbiffiths,  a.  E.  C,  25,  Talbot  Square, 

Hyde  Park.  W. 
Gbubbb,  J.  B.,  Soothwold,  Suffolk 
Gubnby,  F.  G.,  Wing 
GuBNBY,  T.,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury 

Haddock,  Frank,  High  Wyoombe 

Harris,  E.  Swinfbn,  Stony  Straiford 

Harrison,  J.  T.,  The  Poplars,  Buck- 
ingham 

Habt,  B.,  The  Abbey,  Aston  Abbotts 

^  Hawkbsbuby,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 
2.  Oarlton  House  Terrace,  S.W. 

Hazbll,  W.,  Aylesbury 

Hbabn,  H.,  Buckingham 

Hrdobs,  T.,  Stewkley 

Hill,  Rev.  I.,  Oving  Rectory,  Ayles- 
bury 

Hobart-Hampdbn,  Rev.  A.  E.,  Tbe 
R«ciory,  Great  Kimble 

Hoopbr,  G.,  Aylesbury 

HoRWooD,  T.,  Aylesbury 

HowB,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl,  Penn  House, 
Amersham 

Hudson,  R.  W.,  DanesfieM,  Marlow 

Hunt,  Rev.  R.  W.  Carbw,  Hughenden 
Viuarage,  High  Wycombe 


Ibbt,  The  Hon.  Cecil  8.,  Hitoham 
Grange,  Taplow 

*  Jaques,  Lbonard,  Horsendon  House, 

Princes  Risborough 

Kbatino,  Miss  G.,  Cannon  Mill  Cot- 
tage, Chesham 

Ebysbb,  Chablbs  Edward,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  Aldermaston  Court, 
Reading 

Knmht,  F.  H.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Lawson,  Sir  E.  L.,  Bart.,  Hall  Bam 

Park,  Beaoonsfield 
Layton,  T.,  F.S.A.,  Kew  Bridge,  Mid-. 

dlesex 
Lkakb,  R.,  The  Abbey,  Little  Mis- 

senden 
•Lbb,  Rev.  F.  G.,  D.D..  F.8.A..  All 

Saints'    Vicarage,     Tork    Road, 

Lambeth,   S.E. 
Leigh,  E.  C.  Aubtbn,  M.A.,  The  Col- 

lege,  Eton 
Lbyi,    W.    J.,     Wonghton    House, 

Bletchley 
Libebty,  A.   L.,    Lee  Manor,    Great 

Missenden 
LiNDLAB,  Max,  Marlow  Lodge,  Great 

Marlow 
Long,  Rev.  F.  C.  J.,  Latimer  Rectory, 

Chesham 
Lowndes,  C,  8tratford.on-Avon 
LowNOES,  Rev.  B.  A.  Sblby,  Whaddon 

Vicarage,  Bletchley 
LoWNDBs,  J.  L.,  Aylesbury 

*  Lowndes,  W.,  The  Bury,  Chesham 
LowNDBS,  W.  L.,  27,  Marine  Terrace, 

Dover 

*  Maib,  Hugh,  Nightingale,  Amersham 
Manning,  G.  H.,  Aylesbury 
Manning.  P.,   M.A.,  P.S.A.,     6,   St. 

Aldate's,  Oxford 
Massey,   Rev.   E.  R.,  Marsh   Gibbon 

Reotory,  Buckingham 
Mabtyn,  Rev.  T.  W.,  Aston  Abbotts 

Vicarage,  Aylesbury 
Mount,  W.  G.,  M.P.,  Waaing  Place, 

Reading 
Mtbes,    Rev.    W.    M.,    Swanboume 

Vicarage,  Winslow 

*  Myrbs,  J.  L.,  Swatibonrne  Vicarage, 

Winslow 

NiCHOLLS,  G.  M.,  Park  House,  Gerrard's 
Cross 
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Olivsr,  Ear.  H.  F.,  The  Vioarage, 

Fenny  Stratford 
**Oemond,  Bev.  J.,  The  Oast,  Hale, 

Farnham 

Pabkbb,  £.,  Belmont,  Thame 
Pabker,   John,    F.8.A.,    Desboroiigh 

Hoose,  ^igh  Wjaombe 
Pabbott,  F.  B.,  Ayleiibary 
Pabroit,  T.,  Aylesbary 
Pabbott,  T.  G.,  Aylesbnry 
Payne,  B.  J.,  Beoorder  of  Wyoombe,  2, 

Stone  Boildings,   Linooln's  Inn, 

W.O. 
Patnx,  S.  O.,  Aylesbary 
Prabson,  Bev.  0.  W.,  Walton  Vicarage, 

Ayleebnry 
^  Pbogb,    J.   W.  Gabebtt,    Oheeham 

Hooae,  Ghesham  Bois 
♦  PiNTON,  Oapt.  F.  T.,  Ghalfont  Park, 

Sloufch 
Phipps,    Rev.  G.   O.,    The  Vicarage, 

Ayleebory 
Phipps,    Bev.  P.   W.,   The    Beotory, 

Ghalfont  St.  Giles 
PiooT,  Bev.  J.  G.,  GnblingtoD  Beotory, 

Leighton  Bnzzard 
PiooTC,  0.,  Aylesbury 
PiGOTT,  Mrs.,  Greridon  Hall,  Aylesbury 
Powlbs,  Bev.  G.  L.  B.,  Great  Hampden 
Ptcbaft,  W.  T.,  Easton  Street,  High 

Wyoombe 

Baffbtt,  G.  W.,  High  Wyoombe 
Baoo,  Bev.  F.  W.,  Marsworth  Vicarage, 

Tring 
Beading,  Bt.  Est.  Bishop  of,  Ghrist 

Ghnrch,  Oxford 
Betnolds,  L.  W.,  The  Priory,  High 

Wyoombe 
Bhind,  Bev.  O.   Bbuck,   Haddenham 

VioaraKe,  Thame 
BiCHMOND,  B ,  Leighton  Bazzard 
KiDLXY,  Bev.  Ghb.,  Aylesbury 
BisLET,  Bev.  W.  G.,  Shalstone  Beotory, 

Baokiogham 
BoBERTS,  Miss  Frances,  Haddenham, 

Thame 
BoBsoN,  Bev.  W.,  The  Vicarage,  Lacey 

Green 
UoscoE,   E.  S.,  The  Gonrt,  Homhill, 

Ghftlfont  St.  Peter 
*Bo8BBbby,  Bt.  Hon.  Earl  of,  Ment. 

more,  Leighton  Buzzard 
BoTHScHiLD,   L.    de,     Anoott    Park, 

Leighton  Buzzard 


BussBLL,  B.  H.,79,  Eaton  Terrace,  S.W. 
BuTLAND,  Jambs,  The  Gables,  Taplow 
BuTLAND,  P.  J.,  High  Wyoombe 

Sayill,  H.,  Stewkley 

Shaw,  Dr.,  Aylesbury 

Shaw,  Bev.  E.  D.,  The  Vicarage,  High 
Wycombe 

Smith,  Bev.  A.,  Wendoyer  Vicarage 

Smith,  Mrs.  E.  L.,  Ghetwode  Vicarage, 
Buckingham 

Smith,  Hon.  W.  F.  D.,  M.P.,  Green- 
lands,  Hambleden 

Smtth,  General  Sir  Hbnbt  Augustus, 
K.G.M.G.,  The  Lodge,  Stone, 
Aylesbury 

Spbiggb.  J.  J.,  High  Street,  Slough 

Stowb,  a.,  Trolly  Hall,  Bcckingbam 

Stracbt,  Mies,  Boyne  Bank,  Maiden- 
head 

Sutton,  F.  L.,  Northohuroh,  Great 
Berkhampstead 

Tatham,  Bev.  F.  H.,  Wing  Vicarage, 

Leighton  Buzzard 
Tabykr,    Bev.  J.,  FilgravQ    Beotory, 

Newport  Pagnell 
Taylor,  Algernon,  Warmhtll,  Bovey 

Trace/,  South  Devon 
Taylor,  F.,  Bierton,  Aylesbary 
Tebb,  B.,  Haden,  Priory  Ford,  Bourne 

End 
Thqmas,    John,    J.  P.,    Brook  House, 

Wooburn 
Thomas,  B.  J.,  Aylesbury 
Turelfall,  Gh.,  Tilstone  Lodge,  Tar- 

porley,  Gheshire 
Thurlow,  T.,  High  Wycombe 
Tompkins,  Bev.  H.  G.,  Leckhamstead 

Beotory 

Vbbney,    Sir  E.   H.,   Bart.,    Glaydon 

House,  Winslow 
Vbbnby,  Fbedk.,  6,  Onslow  Gardens, 

London,  S.W. 
Vbbnon,    Arthur,    Borshams,    High 

Wyoombe 
Vbrnon,  B.  D.,  Bower  Hayes,   High 

Wyoombe 
ViKBT,    J.   Elliott,    1,  Greed  Lane, 

Lad  grate  Hill,  London 

Watson,  Miss,   Loosley  Hill,  Princes 

Bisboroun^h 
Wellrb,  G.,  The  Plantation,  Amersham 
Wklleb,  W.,  Springfield  Lodge,  High 

Wycombe 
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Wkthkrrd,    Colonel,    Eld    Bobado, 
Teoeriffe 

•Wbthebbd,  T.  O.,    Seymoar  Court, 
Great  Marlow 

WiLKiNS,  E.,  Ayleabory 

Williams,  John,  Baak  Hoaae,  Ayles- 
bury 

Williams,    Bot.    T.,    Aston    Clinton 
Beotory,  Tring 


Wood,    Bev.    Canon,    Hill    Hoase, 

Babbaoombe,  Torquay 
Wood,  R.  S.,  High  Wycombe 
Wtatt,  Rev.  C.  F.,  Bronghton  Beotory, 

Baubnry 

Yule,  Bev.  H.  W.,  D.O.L.,  The  Beotory, 
Waddesdon 


ymunraxg  ^txabtt%* 


Clear,  A.,  Winslow 

Downs,  B.  S.,  6,  Castle  Terrace,  Wy- 
combe 

GouGH,  H.,  Sandcroft,  Bedhill,  Sarrey 

Hope.  W.  H.  St.  John,  M.A.,  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  Burlington  Hoose, 
London,  W. 


Macrat,  Bev.  W.  D.,   F.S.A.,  Dock. 

lington  Beotory,  Witney,  Ozon 
Oxford,  the  Bt.  Bar.  Lord  Bishop  of. 

The  Palace,  Cuddesdon 
Parksk,  Jambs,  The  Tori,  Oxford 
Summers,  Bev.  H.  W.,  12,  Camarron 

Boad,  Beading 
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'notes  on  place-name  endings  in 
buckinghamshire. 

In  the  following  Notes  I  lay  no  claim  to  original 
researchi  or  to  the  authority  of  an  etymological  expert. 

The  material  used  was  mostly  ready  to  hand;  and 
the  Notes  are  an  elementary  attempt  to  discriminate 
and  interpret  it.  The  list  of  about  330  Bucks  place- 
names,  upon  which  I  have  worked,  is  compiled  mainly 
from  the  index  to  Kelly's  Directory,  and  comprises  the 
names  of  the  old  parishes,  a  considerable  number  of 
Camlets,  and  a  few  farms. 

The  antiquity  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  names  is 
attested  by  their  appearing,  in  a  more  or  less  recognis- 
able form,  in  Domesday  Book  (1087).  These  names 
will  be  found  printed  in  capitals.  Of  some  others  there 
ie  other  mediaeval  evidence,  in  charters,  etc.  The  rest 
are  at  present  only  presumed  to  be  ancient ;  and  without 
external  evidence  there  is  no  doubt  always  a  risk  of 
being  misled  by  borrowed  names. 

It  is  the  endings  only  which  are  dealt  with  here — 
those  focal  suffixes  which  have  been  called  the  sub- 
stantival portion  of  Teutonic  place-names.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  make  a  rough  and  ready  analysis  and 
classification  of  them,  more  with  the  hope  of  suggesting 
and  stimulating  research  in  a  wide  and  rich  field 
accessible  to  all,  than  with  the  expectation  of  establish- 
ing any  startling  result, 

«««««« 

Before  setting  out  the  names,  it  may  be  well  to  make 
some  general  observations. 

1.  One  conviction  borne  in  upon  the  mind  by  this 
examination  is  that  of  the  completeness  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  English,  occupation  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
Almost  all  the  suffixes  belong  to  well-known  Anglo- 
Saxon  types.  There  is  hardly  a  trace  among  them  of 
the  nomenclature  of  earlier  races.  What  exceptions 
there  are  may  be  specified  here. 

Celtic, — The  memory  of  the  British  chieftain, 
Cunobelin  or  Cymbeline,  is  said  to  be  perpetuated  in 
KIMBLE ;  Frieth  (in  Hambleden)  is  possibly  a  Celtic 
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woodland  designation,  akin  to  Welsh  and  Cornish 
forms.  The  English  "combe"  (WYCOMBE)  has  a 
Celtic  analogue ;  and  "  Pen,"  the  Celtic  "  head "  or 
"  hill,"  so  common  in  Western  Britain,  may  well  sur- 
vive in  the  name  of  the  loftily  situated  village  of  Penn. 

Latin. — The  common  English  termination  "wick" 
may,  at  some  remote  period,  have  been  adopted  from 
the  Latin  "  vicus."  Speen  in  Berks  is  identified  with 
the  Roman  Station  "  Spinse  "  (thorns) ;  and  though  the 
Bucks  Speen  (in  Lace^  Green)  can  boast  of  no  such 
identification,  the  oriein  of  the  name  may  have  been 
similar.  Undoubtedly  the  syllables  "  port  "  in 
NEWPOBT-Pagnell,  and  LAMPORT  (in  Stowe),  and 
"  font "  in  CHALFONT,  point  to  a  Latin  origin,  thougl^ 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  names  were  given 
to  the  localities  in  the  Romano-British  period. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  endings  appear  to  be  of 
the  ordinary  A.S.  cnaracter. 

The  Enfflish  came,  not  merely  to  conquer,  but  to 
settle :  and  they  settled — clearing,  enclosing,  building, 
pasturing,  tilling,  (as  many  of  their  descendants  have 
done  in  many  parts  of  the  world) ;  and  thus  settling, 
they  named  or  re-named  their  new  homes.  As  a  rule, 
indeed,  they  adopted  the  river  names  already  existing 
in  the  country:  but  for  the  rest,  they  went  upon  the 
simple  principle  of  describing  either  what  they  found, 
or  what  they  made  there.  The  terminations  of  their 
place-names,  with  which  alone  we  are  now  concerned, 
are  in  almost  all  cases  purely  descriptive. 

The  strength  of  the  English  hold  upon  the  soil  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  permanence  of  the  English 
names  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  a  score  or  so 
of  cases  the  name  of  the  lord  s  family  is  added  as  a 
second  title— thus,  STOKE  MandeviUe,  CLIFTON 
Reynes,  STANTON  Barry,  for  so,  it  appears,  Stanton- 
bury  should  be  written.  But  the  old  English  nomen- 
clature held  its  ground.  The  only  instance,  I  believe, 
of  its  being  supplanted  by  a  later  growth  is  the  modem 
suppression  of  Isenhampstead  before  the  family  names 
of  Chenies  and  Latimer. 

2.  In  perusing  a  list  of  this  kind  it  is  natural  to 
notice  the  absence  or  rarity  of  terminations  which  are 
fairly  common,  elsewhere.  Thus  the  terminations 
"cester"     or    " Chester,"     !*  castle,"     "minster,"     and 
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'"bridge"  are  unknown  in  Bucks.  It  is  strange  that 
the  familiar  "  hampton  "  should  be  absent ;  for,  if  we 
adopt  the  Domesday  spelling  of  BECENTONE,  Beach- 
ampton  must  be  considered  a  corruption.  More  sur- 
prising is  the  rarity  of  such  common  A.S.  terminations 
■  as  "  worth,"  "  hurst,"  and  "  field."  Contrast  the  num- 
ber of  '^  fields "  in  the  neighbouring  area  of  the  old 
forest  between  Windsor  and  the  Eennet  valley. 

3.  The  question  of  spelling  alluded  to  above  is  a 
difficult  one.  Mediaeval,  and  even  later,  scribes  are  so 
arbitrary  and  capricious  in  the  matter — sometimes 
spelling  the  same  name  in  different  ways  in  the  same 
document — that  they  are  very  uncertain  guides  to  the 
original  form  of  a  word.  The  common  simxes  "  den," 
*'  don,"  "  ton,"  **  stone,"  and  "  more,"  "  mere,"  are  con- 
stantly apt  to  get  interchanged.  Probably  no  sub- 
stantial injustice  will  be  done  to  any  of  them,  if  the 
modem  spelling  is  adopted  as  the  basis  for  assessing 
their  comparative  frequency  of  occurrence,  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  clearly  proved  to  be  a  corruption. 

And  now  to  pass  from  preliminaries  to  the  suffixes 
themselves.  They  may  be  grouped,  for  convenience 
sake,  under  four  heads — Configuration,  Vegetation, 
Irrigation,  Occupation. 

1.  CoNFiGUEATiON. — i.e.,  suffixes  describing  the  lie 
of  the  country,  principally  the  hills. 

cliff,     RADCLIVE.  ^  1 

combe,  a  valley  or  hollow. 

Idlecombe  (in  Turville) 

Liscombe  (in  Soulbury). 

High  WYCOMBE. 

West  WYCOMBE.  4 

don,  a  hill,  cf.  down,  dune. 
ASHENDON. 
Bellingdon  (in  Chesham). 
CHARNDON  (in  Twvford). 
CLAYDON  (3). 
LongCRENDON.   ' 
GRENDON  Underwood. 
HOLLINGDON  (in  Soulbury). 
LAVENDON. 
Poundon  (in  Twyford). 
QUARRENDO^. 
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WADDESDON. 

WAVENDON. 

WHADDON. 

Weedon  (in  Hardwicke). 
WINCHENDON  (2).  18 

hiU,     BRICKHILL  (3). 

Brill  (BRUNHELLE). 

Goleshill  (in  Amersham). 

Eingsliill  (in  Hughenden). 

Naphill  (in  Hughenden).  7 

hoe,  a  heel -shaped  hill. 
IVINGHOE. 
MOULSOE. 
Petsoe  (in  Emberton). 
Tattenhoe.  4 

low,  a  mound,  natural  or  artificial. 
BLEDLOW. 
COTTESLOW. 
CRESLOW. 
MARLOW  (2). 
TAPLOW. 
WINSLOW.  7 

ridge,  Asheridge  (in  Chesham). 
Chartridge  (in  Chesham). 
Hawridge. 

Hundridge  (in  Chesham). 
Totteridge  (in  Hazlemere). 
WALDRIDGE  (in  Dinton).  6 

slope,   HANSLOPE.  J_ 

48 

II.  Vegetation,  i.e.,  suffixes  denoting  whether  the 
locality  is  wooded  or  open. 

den,  a  wooded  hollow. 

Amerden  (in  Taplow). 
BIDDLESDEN. 

Catsdean  (in  Monks  Risborough). 
Cliveden  (in  Taplow). 
Flaunden. 
HAMBLEDEN. 
?  HAMPDEN  (2). 
HILLESDEN. 
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HOBSENDEN. 
HUGHENDEN. 
MISSENDEN  (2). 

SALDEN  (in  Mursley).  14 

fieldy  usually  a  clearing  in  a  forest. 
Beaconsfield. 
Brafield. 

Luffield  (part  in  Lillinffstone  Dayrell). 
Turville,  formerly  TurSeld.  4 

grove,  a  collection  of  trees.  (This  modem  sense 
was  not  unknown  in  A.S.  times,  though  the 
original  meaning  was  a  cutting  of  some  sort. 
See  Bosworth's  Dictionary). 

ADDINGROVE  Farm  (in  Oakley). 

BEDGROVE  (in  Weston  Turville). 

Blackgrove,  1196  (in  Waddesdon). 

Filgrave. 

Grove. 

WINGBAVE.  6 

Jiolt,  a  wood. 

Stockholt  (in  Akeley).  1 

hiMTst,  a  wood. 

Fingest  ?  DILEHERST. 

GATHURST.  2 

ley,  open  meadow. 

AKELEY. 

Bletchlejr. 

Botley  (m  Chesham). 

CHEARSLEY. 

CHICHELEY. 

Cowley  (in  Preston  Bissett). 

North  Crawley. 

Downley  (in  W.  Wycombe). 

FAWLEY. 

Hedgerley. 

Langley. 

Lee. 

MURSLEY. 

Notley  (in  Long  Crendon). 

OAKLEY. 

SHENIiEY. 

STEWKLEY. 

Whelpley  (in  Ashley  Green).  18 
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land,   BUCKLAND.  1 

mead,  HARDHEAD.  1 

moor,   Cadmore.  t 

Chackmore. 

Dropmore. 

MENTMOBE. 

Parmoor  (in  Hambleden). 

Winchmore  (in  AmeTshain).  6 

shato,  a  shady  place^  a  copse. 

EVERSAW  (in  Biddlesden). 

HOGSHAW.  2 

slade,  an  open  tract  of  country. 

LINSLADE.  1 

^Aom,  PIGHTLESTHORNE.  1 

wood,  Astwood, 

CHETWODE. 

HORWOOD  (2). 

Kingswood  (in  Grendon  Underwood). 

Prestwood.  6 

63 

III.  laniGATiON — i.e.,  suffixes  connected  with  water, 
and  its  incidents. 

bourn,  burn,  a  stream. 

Bourne  End. 

Ledbum  (in  Mentmore). 

SWANBOURNE. 

WOOBURX.  4 

brook,  Colnbrook. 

Dadbrook  (in  Haddenham). 

Seabrook  (in  Ivinghoe).  3 

eye,  an  island,  often  a  tract  of  land  raised  a  few 
feet  above  the  wet  level  of  a  broad  valley. 

BOVENEY. 

Chalvey. 

DORN'ET. 

OLNEY. 

Romney  (in  Eton). 

Thomey  (in  Iver).  8 


tNoTs. — To  theoe  may  probably  be  added  «ome  of  the  names 
claaBified  under  'mere.' 
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fonty  a  spring. 

CHALFONT  (2).  2 

f(yrd,    DADFORD. 

Ford  (in  Dinton). 
?  Harleyford  (in  Marlow). 

ICKFOBD. 

LINFORD  (2). 

Fenny  Stratford. 

Stony  Stratford. 

Water  STRATFORD. 

TICKFORD. 

TWYFORD.  11 

mar«A,  MARSH  Gibbon. 

MARSH  (in  Kimble).  2 

merty    Fulmer.  * 

Hazlemere. 

Holmer  Green. 

ILMER. 

Widmer.  6 

or,  oray  a  shore. 

Hedsor.  1 

over,  ofer,  a  shore. 

WENDOVlfR.  1 

water y  Loudwater.  1 

welly  a  spring. 

BRADWELL, 

Britwell  (in  Bumham). 

Flackwell  Heath. 

HARTWELL.  4 

42 

IV.  Occupation — i.e.,    suffixes    denoting    that    men 
have  occupied  the  land,  and  left  their  mark  there. 

borotigh,  ">  an  earthwork^  whether  camp,  entrench- 
buryy  J  ment,  or  barrow.  Often  the  work  of 
pre-English  races. 

DESBOROUGH. 

EDLESBOROUGH. 


*NoTB.— Some   of    thefle    names    siiould    probably    be    classified 
under  'moor.' 
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ELLESBOBOUGH. 

ORANBOEOUGH. 

LENBOROUGH  (in  Gawcott). 

EISBOROUGH  (2). 

SINGLEBOROUGH  (in  Great  Horwood). 

THORNBOROUGH. 

Aylesbury. 

Cnoiilesbury. 

LATHBURT. 

Nasbury  (in  Whaddon). 

PADBtJRY. 

SOULBURT. 

WESTBURT. 

WESTBURY  (in  Shenley). 

WRAYSBURY.  18 

church,  WHITCHURCH.  1 

cot,  cote,  a  small  building  for  man,  beast,  or  fowl. 
Ascot  (in  Wing). 

Askett,  cote,  IMS  (in  Monks  Risborough). 
Boycott  (in  Stowe). 
Burcot  (in  Wing). 
Burcott  (in  Bierton). 
CALDECOTE  (in  Bow  Brickbill). 
EDGCOTT. 
FOSCOTT. 
Gawcott. 
Hulcote. 

LITTLECOTE  (in  Stewkley). 
Pitchcott. 

POLLICOTT  (in  Ashendon). 
SOUTHCOTE  (in  Linslade). 
Westcott.  15 

hall,  a  stone  house. 

Dagnall  (in  Edlesborough). 

Doadershall  (in  Quainten). 

Hudnall  (in  Edlesborough). 

LUDGARShall. 

Northall  (in  Edlesborough). 

Ringshall  (in  Ivinghoe). 

Tathall  (in  Hanslope). 

WORMINGHALL.  8 

ham,  a  home,  a  homestead.  The  following 
examples  occur  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other  in  the  S.E.  part,  of  the  County :  — 
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AMEBSHAM. 

GHESHAM  (2). 

DENHAM. 

IVER  (EVREHAM). 

Wexham. 

FABNHAM  Royal. 

Cippenham. 

EAST  BURNHAM. 

BURNHAM. 

HITCHAM. 

The  others  are  scattered. 
BBADENHAM. 
BUCKINGHAM. 
DENHAM  (in  Quainton). 
HADDENHAM. 
HAVEBSHAM. 
MEDMENHAM. 
Bowsham  (in  Wingrave). 
TYBINGHAM. 
Woodham  (in  Waddesdon).  20 

hampstead,  stead,  A.S.  stede,  a  place,  cf.  "instead." 
Ackhampstead. 
Isenhampstead. 
LECKHAMSTED.  3 

port,  a  gate,  sometimes  used  for  a  town. 
LAMPORT  (in  Stow). 
NEWPOBT  Pagnell.  2 

stall,    Boarstall.  1 

stock,  A.8.  Stock,  an  enclosure  made  with  stakes. 
ADSTOCK. 
STOKE  Goldington. 
STOKE  Hamond. 
STOKE  Mandeville. 
STOKE  Poges.  5 

■stone,  perhaps  a  boundary  or  memorial  stone,  or  a 
relic  of  Boman  masonry. 
Birdstone  (Burstone  in  Aston  Abbott). 
Bishopstone  (in  Stone). 
IBSTONE. 

LILLINGSTONE  (2). 
SHALSTONE. 
STONE.  7 
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stow,  a  place,  cf .  the  verb  "  to  stow." 
STOWE. 

thorp,  a  villafi^e. 

Castlethorpe. 

Eytlirope  (in  Waddesdon). 

HELSTHORPE  Farm  (in  Wingrave). 

ton,  A.S.  tfin,  an  enclosure,  a  farm. 
ADDINGTON. 
ASTON  Abbott. 
ASTON  Clinton. 
ASTON  Ivinghoe. 
ASTON  Molins  (in  Dinton). 
ASTON  Sandford. 
BARTON  Hartshorn. 
BEACHAMPTON. 
BEACHENTON  (in  Waddesdon). 
BIERTON. 

BOTJRTON  (in  Buckingham). 
BROUGHTON. 
BROUGHTON  (in  Bierton). 
CALVERTON. 
CHEDDINGTON. 
CHILTON. 
CLIFTON  Reynes. 
CRAFTON  (in  Wing). 
CUBLINGton. 
CUDDINGTON. 
DINTON. 
DITTON. 
DORTON. 

DRAYTON  Beauchamp. 
DRAYTON  Pai^low. 
DUNTON. 

EASINGTON  Farm  (in  Chilton). 
Water  EATON. 
EMBERTON. 
ETON. 
HALTON. 
HOGGESTON. 
HORTON. 

HORTON(inSIapton). 
LOUGHTON. 
FLEET  MARSTON. 
North  MARSTON. 
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Maids  MOBETON. 

MILTON  Keynes. 

Nearton  (in  Swanboume). 

Newnton  Longrille. 

NEWTON  Blossomville. 

PRESTON  Bisset. 

QUAINTON. 

RAVENSTONE. 

SATJNDERTON. 

SHABBINGTON. 

Shipton  (in  Winslow). 

SHIPTON  Lee  (in  Quainton). 

SHERINGTON. 

SLAPTON. 

STANTONbury. 

STMPSON  (SUIVINESTONE). 

THORNTON. 

TURWESTON. 

UPTON. 

UPTON  (in  Dinton). 

"Walton  (2). 

Warrington  (in  Olney). 

Weston  Turville. 

WESTON  Underwood. 

WOLVERTON. 

WOOLSTONE  (2). 

Wormstone  (in  Waddesdon). 

WOTTON  Underwood. 

WOUGHTON  on  the  Green.  68 

wick,  a  village. 

?  Ankerwycke  (in  Wravsbury). 

hardWicke. 

LongWICK  (in  Princes  Risborougb). 
Oldwick  (in  Sbalstone). 
Owlswick  (in  Monks  Risborougb). 
TETCHWICK  (in  Lndgersball). 
TINGEWICK.  7 

worth,  a  place  warded,  fenced  in. 
Littlewortb  (in  Dropmore). 
Littleworth  (in  Wing). 
MARSWORTH.  3 

162 
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ing  maj  be  added  here,  denoting  the  family  of 
the  occupier:  not  properly  a  local  suffix,  but 
the  ccMnmon  A.S.  patronymic 

OVING. 

WING.  2 


164 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foreeoing  List  that  the  suffixes 
of  occupation,  as  1  have  cafled  them,  constitute  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  164  to  151. 

Of  the  suffixes  enumerated,  46  in  all,  only  8  occur 
frequently  enough  to  run  into  double  figures.  These 
are  the  following,  with  their  respective  percentages :  — 


ton 

aboat 

20 

per 

cent. 

of  the  whole. 

ham 

» 

6 

» 

99                           99 

borough 

} 

5 

bury 

99 

99 

99                          99 

ley 

9* 

5 

99 

9f                          99 

don 

99 

5 

99 

99                            99 

den 

W 

4 

99 

99                           9* 

cot 

99 

4 

»9 

99                            99 

ford 

9t 

3 

»9 

99                            99 

52 


These  notes  must  conclude  with  queries;  for  a  few 
names  remain  whose  endings  do  not  fall  under  any  of 
the  above  headings. 

I  have  already  su^sted  that  "  Penn  "  and  "  Frieth  " 
may  be  Celtic  survivals,  as  well  as  ''  KIMBLE,"  and 
have  raised  the  question  of  the  origin  of  ''  Speen " 
without  answering  it. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terminations  of 
"  Kadnage;"  of  "  DATCHET  "  (DACETA);  of 
"Skirmert"  (in  Hambleden);  and  of  "Dropshort*' 
(in  Fennv  Stratford)  ?  What  of  "Meadle,"  and 
"  Whiteleaf  "  (in  Monks  Kisborough)  ? 

"  Willen  *'  appears  to  have  been  variously  spelt.  Can 
it  be  a  plural  fonn=Well8  ? 

Is  "  Xash "  a  corruption  of  "  an  Ash  ? "  or  is  it 
connected  with  the  neighbouring  "  Nasbury "  in 
Whaddon  Chase  ? 
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Additional  Note. — On  the  termination  "  port," 
whether  derived  from  ''partus''  (harbour)  or  ''porta** 
(gate)  see  Professor  Maitland's  ''  Domesday  Book  and 
beyond,"  Cambridge  University  Press,  1897,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract:  — 

*'  When  in  the  laws  this  third  feature  is  to  be  made 

"  prominent,  [viz.,  a  place  in  which  a  market  is  held,] 

"the  burh  is  spoken  of  as  a  port The  word 

**  port  was  applied  to  inland  towns.     To  this  usage  of  it 

"  the  portmoot  or  portmanmoot,  that  in  after  days  we 

'*  may  find  in  boroughs  far  from  the  coast,  bears  abiding 

"  testimony.     On  the  other  hand,  except  on  the  seaside, 

"  this  word  has  not  become  part  of  many  English  place- 

"  names.  (^)-   If,  as  seems  probable,  it  is  the  Latin  portus 

"  we  apparently  learn  from  the  use  made  of  it  tnat  at 

"  one  time  the  havens were  the  only  known  spots 

"  where  there  was  much  buying  and  selling.  .  .  .    (i)-" 

"(S)  Stockport,  Langport,  Amport,  Newport-Pagnell,  Milbome 
"  Port,  Littleport  are  instancefl.  3at  a  yery  small  rirer  might  be 
"  sufficient  to  make  a  place  a  hayen.'' 

"(1)  Seeminffly,  if  this  O.E.  ^xtrt  ia  not  Lat.  porttu,  it  is  Lat. 
"  pttrta,  and  there  ie  some  fascination  about  the  sngfgeetion  that 
"the  burh-ifeat,  or  in  modem  German  the  Burg-gaste,  in  which  the 

"market  was  held,  was  described  in  Latin  as  porta  burgi 

"  But  what  we  haye  to  account  for  is  the  adoption  of  port  aa  an 
"English  word,  and  if  our  ancestors  might  haye  used  geat,  they 

"need  not  haye  borrowed Dr.  Stuobs  (Conet.  Hist.  i.  439) 

"  giyes  a  weighty  vote  for  porta,"    pp.  19&-196. 

The  passage  referred  to  in  Dr.  Stubbs'  Constitutional 
History  will  be  found  at  p.  404.     (Ed.  1874). 

Note  2. — "  The  word  port  in  portreeve  is  the  Latin 
"  *  porta '  (not  portus)  where  the  markets  were  held, 
"  and,  although  used  for  the  city  generally,  seems  to 
"  refer  to  it  specially  in  its  character  of  a  mart  or 
"  city  of  merchants." 

Cecil  F.  J.  Bourke. 


Kimble. — The  association  of  the  name  of  Kimble  with 
Cunohelinos  is  not  a  recent  supposition.  Camden  says : 
''  Kymbel  (great  and  little)  are  supposed  to  take  the 
name  from  Cunobeline  King  of  the  Britains,  the  places 
being  also  in  ancient  records  written  Cunebel.  And 
this,  together  with  several  trenches  and  fortifications 
in  these  parts,  confirms  the  notion  that  this  county 
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[Bucks]  was  the  seat  of  the  action  wherein  the  two 
sons  of  Gunobeline  were  slain,  and  from  hence  they 
might  probably  retire  to  give  battle  to  Anlus  Plautius." 
Camden's  Britannia,  edited  by  Qibson,  3  Edition,  Vol. 
I.,  pp.  329-330.  Gunobelinos,  the  Cymbeline  of  Shak- 
spear,  styled  himself  on  some  coins  rex.  He  appears 
to  have  been  king  over  the  powerful  tribe  known  as 
the  Catuvelauni,  called,  by  Camden,  the  Cattieuchlani. 
Their  kingdom  extended  over  the  three  counties  of 
Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Hertfordshire,  and 
farther  still,  as  Camulodunon  or  Colchester  appears  by 
his  coins  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Cunobelinos,  as 
Yerlamion  or  Yerulam,  near  St.  Albans,  was  the  capital 
of  his  father,  known  by  the  Latinized  name  of 
Tasciovanus.  By  making  Camulodunon  his  capital,  it 
is  manifest  that  Cunobelinos  had  successfully  invaded 
the  Trinovantes,  and  made  his  seat  of  government  in 
the  heaii;  of  their  country.  The  Catuvelauni,  Professor 
Rhys  says,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Mercians  of  those 
days,  a  supposition  aptly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
they  chose  to  call  themselves  by  a  name  meaning  battle 
rulers  or  war  kings.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
Catuvelauni  had  a  coinage,  and  this  fact  assists  in 
distinguishing  to  some  degree  the  boundaries  of  the 
tribe  (see  Professor  Rhys'  Celtic  Britain,  2nd  Edition, 
Catuvelauni).  In  Domesday  Great  Kimble  is  called 
Chenebella;  the  Manor  belonged  to  Walter  GifEard. 
Little  Kimble  is  called  in  the  survey  Parva  Chenebelle, 
the  Manor  being  held  by  Turstin  Fitz  Rolf.  The 
earthworks  at  Kimble  commanding  the  Icknield-way 
indicate  that  this  was  a  spot  of  strategic  importance  in 
early  times,  but  the  tradition  that  tiiey  were  formed 
by  Cunobelinos  is,  of  course,  mere  conjecture. 

Penn  appears  clearly  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  indicating 
a  head  or  eminence. 

Frieth. — Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  writes  that  "  Frieth  was  till 
quite  recently  known  as  The  Frieth/^  and  suggests  that 
"  it  may  be  the  same  Celtic  word  as  Ffridd,  a  name  used 
in  Denbighshire  for  a  pasture,  a  piece  of  grass  land 
reclaimed  from  the  Moor,  and  that  the  Frieth  may 
indicate  an  enclosure  from  the  Forest."  If  the  word  is  of 
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Saxon  origin,  is  it  possible  that  this  name  is  derived 
from  the  Saxon  Frid-Fri5-gear,  a  peace  inclosure,  a 
refuge  or  settlement  outside  of  the  Forest  ^t 

Whiteleaf. — See  Mr.  E.  J.  Pavne's  paper  on 
^^Whitecliff  Cross"  (Records  of  BucCs,  Vol.  VII.,  p. 
559,  et  seq.),  in  which  cogent  reasons  are  given  for 
believing  that  Whiteleaf  has  been  substituted  for 
Whitecliff. 

LouDWATEE. — Langley,  in  his  "  Hundred  of  Des- 
borough,"  has  the  following  note  at  p.  273 :  — "  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  my  conjecture  respecting  Lede 
being  the  ancient  Manorial  appellation  of  Hedsor  is 
•erroneous.  Lede  was  more  pnJbably  part  of  Wooburn 
parish  called  now  Lude,  the  Lude  farm,  and  Loudwater. 
There  was  a  family  of  this  name  who  resided  there, 
among  whom  occurs  John  de  la  Luda,  Member  for 
Wycombe."  John  de  la  Luda  was  Member  for 
Wycombe  at  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  28 
Edw.  I.  in  the  place  of  Stephen  Ayott,  being  infirm. 

With  reference  to  other  names  referred  to  in  the  text, 
one  is  reminded  in  the  name  Speen  of  the  Speen  in 
Berkshire,  the  spinm  on  the  high  road  to  Aqu<B  Soils, 
Bath.  Badnage  was  known  in  early  documents  as 
Badenack  or  Rodenache  (see  Dugdale's  Mon. :  Vol.  II., 
'975).  Hatch  or  ache  is  a  common  sui&x  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ancient  forests,  signifying  a  place  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  forest.  These  editorial  notes,  it  will 
be  seen,  only  touch  on  some  of  the  names  referred  to 
in  the  text,  and  are  capable  of  much  amplification. — 
J.  P. 
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AT  TURVILLE,  BUCKS,  AND  OF  ITS  RECENT 
RESTORATION  AND  ENLARGEMENT. 

The  village  of  Turville  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Hambleden  v  alley,  close  to  the  Oxford  border,  8  miles 
north-east  of  Henley,  and  7  miles  north-west  of  Marlow ; 
it  lies  amon^  the  chalk  hills  of  the  Chilterns,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  beech  woods  for  which  this  part  of  the 
county  of  Bucks  is  famous.  The  inhabitants,  number- 
ing about  100,  are  chiefly  occupied  in  turning  chair 
lees  and  rails  for  the  Wycombe  chair  factories.  The 
village  is  intersected  by  the  road  leading  from  North 
End  to  Fingest  and  Hambleden,  and  in  addition  to  the 
Church,  Vicarage,  and  School,  comprises  about  twenty 
cottages,  built  largely  of  brick  and  flint  walls  with  tiled 
roofs ;  there  are  also  some  examples  of  half -timber  work 
to  be  seen. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  very  interest- 
ing specimen  of  a  small  country  Church,  broad  and 
simple  in  character,  and  of  good  proportions.  It  now 
consists  of  a  Nave  with  a  small  north  aisle,  Chancel,, 
Tower,  Vestry,  Heating  Chamber,  and  south  Porch; 
the  internal  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  are  as 
follows :  — 

Length.  Width.        Height. 

Nave   —  43ft.    Oin.  by  18ft.    9  in.  2Gft.  6in.  to  apex  of 

roof. 
Aisle   —  19ft.    9in.  by    9ft.    9in.  12ft.  Gin.  to  ceiling. 
Chancel— 18ft.  lOin.  by  14ft.    5in.  16ft.  6in.  to  ceiling. 
Tower  —  12ft.    Oin.  by  lift.    7in.  17ft.  Oin.  first  floor. 
Vestry  — 14ft.    6in.  by  lift.    Oin.  13ft.  6in. 

Porch  —    9ft.    6in.  by    8ft.  lOin. 

Seating  accommodation  is  provided  for  120  adults, 
the  distribution  being  96  in  the  nave,  9  in  the  chancel, 
and  15  in  the  aisle. 

The  Fabric  possesss  features  of  the  principal  Gothic 
periods  of  English  architecture.    Of  Norman  work  there 
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exist  the  internal  arches  of  the  north  and  south  door- 
ways, the  remains  of  a  small  arched  opening  with 
splayed  jambs  (probably  a  window)  now  visible  on  the 
soutn  wall  near  the  Porch  and  the  bowl  of  an  old  stone 
Font.  Thirteenth  century  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
pointed  arches  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  Nave, 
the  external  pointed  head  of  the  north  doorway,  the 
south  doorway  built  with  chalk  and  stone,  the  Nave 
east  gable,  and  a  remarkably  fine  solid  stone  coffin  with 
a  raised  cross  lid. 

The  single  light  window  west  of  the  Porch  dates  from 
the  early  part  of  the  14th  century ;  other  work  of  this, 
the  "  Decorated  "  period,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Chancel 
south  window  nearest  the  Nave  and  the  single  light 
window  which  formerly  stood  in  the  Chancel  north  wall 
and  now  re-built  in  the  new  Vestry. 

The  Chancel,  generally  speaking,  is  of  this  period, 
but  was  restored  and  strengthened  in  1872,  when  the 

« resent  east  window  was  inserted  and  the  angle 
uttresses  added;  the  Sanctuary  window  and  south 
doorway  are  restorations,  but  appear  to  have  been  based 
upon  the  old  work. 

The  oak  roof  spanning  the  Nave  dates  probably  from 
the  end  of  the  13th  or  early  part  of  the  14th  century, 
and  is  of  an  interesting  construction,  to  which  later 
reference  will  be  made.  The  Chancel  roof,  although 
covered  with  a  modem,  boarded  ceiling,  is  also  of  oc^, 
simpler  in  construction,  and  dates  from  the  14th  century. 
Of  the  "  Perpendicular  "  or  16th  century  period  no  more 
tjrpical  example  could  be  found  than  the  beautiful 
Tower  standing  at  the  west  end,  the  detail  of  which 
being  perfect  in  every  respect.  This  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  exterior,  although  low  and 
massive  in  proportion. 

A  four-light  brick  window  from  the  south  wall  of 
the  Nave  and  an  oak  gallery  from  the  west  end,  both 
of  which  appear  to*  date  from  the  17th  century,  have 
been  removed. 

The  north  Aisle  used  exclusively  by  the  owner  of 
Turville  Park  was  built  entirely  in  the  18th  century: 
a  brick  in  one  of  the  quoins  at  the  north-east  angle  is 
inscribed  R.G.,  1733.  It  is  almost  entirely  built  of 
red  brick,  covered  with  a  double  hipped  tile  roof,  and 
opens  into  the  Nave  with  two  large  semi-circular  arches. 
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A  large  brick  vault  exists  below  that  part  of  the  floor 
now  laid  with  wood  blocks. 

A  brick  Porch,  probably  of  late  17th  century  work, 
stands  over  the  south  doorway,  and  possesses  but  little 
archsBological  interest. 

The  walls  of  the  medisBval  parts,  generally  speaking, 
are  built  of  random  flint-work,  strengthened  by  bond 
stones,  the  quoins  and  dressings  to  doors  and  windows 
of  an  oolite  stone,  possibly  from  an  Oxfordshire  quarry, 
and  the  wall  facine  of  snapped  flint,  laid  in  random 
courses.  A  good  deal  of  chalk  has  been  used  in  the 
internal  walls,  notably  in  the  Tower  and  Nave  north 
wall,  and  also  in  the  internal  arches;  the  walls  are 
plastered  throughout,  and  the  roofs  covered  with  tiles. 

Althourfi  the  Church  is  said  to  have  been  *'  beauti- 
fied "  in  1722,  and  certain  new  work  and  repairs  carried 
out  in  the  Chancel  in  1872,  yet  the  fabric,  in  1898,  was 
found  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair,  and  in  some 
respects  dangerous  and  unfit  for  worship.  As  is  usual 
with  these  ancient  buildings,  which  have  suffered  decay 
from  years  of  neglect,  matters  at  Turville  were  going 
rapidly  from  bad  to  worse  until  the  present  Vicar 
decided  to  arrest  further  damage  by  starting  the  work 
of  restoration  and  thorough  repair  which  has  recently 
been  finished.  On  inspection  it  was  found  that  most 
of  the  defects  could  be  traced  to  the  effects  of  weather ; 
brick  channels  had  been  laid  round  the  walls  of  Nave 
and  Chancel,  but,  being  of  insufficient  width  to  catch 
the  rain  falling  from  the  roofs,  and  having  been  allowed 
to  become  loose  and  broken,  much  surface  water  found 
its  way  into  the  walls  and  foundations;  then  followed 
inclined  movement  and  settlements  in  the  walls,  fol- 
lowed by  corresponding  defects  in  the  roofs;  water 
came  through  the  tiles  in  many  places,  causing  the 
lathing  of  the  ceilings  and  the  feet  of  some  of  the  oak 
rafters  to  rot  to  the  extent  that  the  ceilings  were  ready 
to  drop  with  a  slight  touch,  and  some  of  the  timbers 
in  danger  of  collapsing. 

From  the  same  source  dampness  had  also  risen  in 
the  walls,  which,  together  with  the  leaking  of  the  roofs, 
had  decayed  almost  the  whole  of  the  plastering  of  the 
Nave  wails,  rendering  it  beyond  repair.  The  whole  of 
the  interiors  of  the  Nave,  Aisle,  and  Tower  were  covered 
with  whitewash  of  an  unpleasant  bluey  tone,  which  was 
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applied  alike  to  ceilings^  wallsi  stonework,  and  some 
woodwork.  On  closer  inspection  several  schemes  of  old 
colour  decoration,  were  found  to  be  underlying  the  sur- 
face whitewash  of  the  Nave  walls ;  the  uppermost  was 
a  series  of  texts  in  black  letters  of  a  large  JSnglish  type, 
enclosed  with  borders  of  somewhat  ornate  design  in 
black,  red,  and  yellow  colours.  This  treatment  prac- 
tically covered  the  whole  of  the  flat  wall  surface,  and 
would  appear  to  date  from  the  17th  century.  Below 
this  was  a  succession  of  older  schemes,  undoubtedly  of 
mediaeval  work,  and  principally  in  reds,  blacks,  and 
dark  browns,  the  designs  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
decipher.  The  earliest  decoration  was  chiefly  of  a  red 
treatment,  containing  figure  work  and  conventional 
floral  forms.  The  colour  when  exposed  had  remarkable 
brifi^htness ;  some  star-shaped  forms  on  the  walls,  door, 
and  window  jambs,  etc.,  were  also  discovered  on  several 
of  the  oak  rafters,  showing  that  the  whole  of  the  Nave 
had  been  decorated  in  colour.  The  medium  used  was  a 
kind  of  distemper,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  work  of 
the  period.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  disappointment 
that  evidences  of  this  interesting  colour  decoration  could 
not  be  retained,  but  it  was  entirely  owine  to  the  decayed 
nature  of  the  plasterwork ;  even  with  the  greatest  care 
nothing  could  prevent  the  falling  of  the  coloured  parts, 
which  crumbled  to  small  pieces  with  the  slightest  move- 
ment. 

The  floor  of  the  Nave  and  Tower  was  partly  of  bricks 
and  partly  large  square  tiles  in  a  much-worn  and  broken 
condition ;  that  in  the  Tower  was  raised  one  step  high, 
sloping  upwards  towards  the  west  door,  and  was  par- 
ticularly bad,  owing  to  this  part  of  the  Church  having 
been  used  for  the  storage  of  coal.  Several  stones  cover- 
ing vaults  were  visible  in  the  old  floor,  and  here  again 
signs  of  dampness  were  present. 

The  Chancel  arch  at  the  eaet  and  the  Tower  arch  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Nave  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
simple  13th  century  work,  with  plain,  broad  soffits 
springing  from  square  jambs ;  the  arch  stones  only  have 
chamfers. 

The  Tower  arch  was  barely  visible  from  the  Nave 
owing  to  the  gallery  standing  in  front  of  it.  This 
gallery  had  for  a  long  time  been  found  inconvenient, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  "  head-room  "  in  the  seats 
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below  it  being  insufficient,  but  also  owing  to  the  floor 
passing  across  the  single-light  south  window  and  inter- 
cepting most  of  the  daylight  which  was  much  needed 
in  this  part  of  the  Nave.  Jiehind  the  gallery  and  filling 
the  whole  of  the  west  arch  was  a  large  deal  panelled 
partition  with  a  door  leading  into  the  Tower;  this 
completely  excluded  all  the  light  of  the  west  window, 
and  obscured  a  great  deal  of  the  arch  when  seen  from 
the  Tower  side.  In  view  of  these  and  other  circum- 
stances, it  was  decided,  after  due  consideration,  to 
remove  the  ealleiy  and  partition,  and  to  open  out  the 
interior  of  the  Church  to  its  original  proportions.  A 
dormer  window,  which  had  been  inserted  to  give  light 
to  the  gallery,  and  which  resembled  similar  features 
to  be  seen  on  the  cottage  roofs,  was  removed  at  the 
same  time.  The  gallery,  dating,  probably,  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  llth  century,  was  constructed  of  oak, 
and  measured  18ft.  llin.  in  its  neatest  width,  and  had 
an  average  projection  into  the  ^ave  of  13ft.  6in.  The 
front  consisted  of  four  square  moulded  newels  and  three 
intervening  balustered  spaces  with  moulded  rails  and 
capping,  the  whole  being  carried  by  four  moulded 
posts ;  the  beams  in  the  floor  were  also  partly  supported 
oy  the  posts.  The  newels  measured  5^in.  by  5m.,  and 
the  shaped  balusters  5^in.  by  l^in. — Abroad  on  face  and 
narrow  in  thickness.  The  rallery  seats  were  of  a  some- 
what crude  description,  and  nad  evidently  been  arranged 
to  accommodate  musicians,  as  some  of  the  back  rails 
were  moveable  and  the  seats  cut  short  to  allow  for 
the  passage  of  large  instruments. 

Another  feature  of  some  interest  which  was  removed 
with  much  reluctance  was  an  oak  staircase  standing  in 
the  Tower  and  leading  to  the  stage  below  the  Bell 
Chamber;  it  was  very  steep  and  somewhat  dangerous 
of  ascent  and  descent ;  the  steps  were  spandrel  in  shape 
and  of  solid  oak,  mainr  of  them  being  worn  and  loose. 
A  clear  floor  space  w  js  gained  in  the  Tower,  rendering 
the  new  position  of  the  Font  more  convenient. 

The  lighting  of  the  Nave  was  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  the  onlv  window  Ri^ii^g  direct  lieht  was  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  wall.  This  was  a  four-light  brick 
window,  apparently  inserted  in  the  17th  century ;  each 
liffht  measured  5^.  4|in.  in  height,  and  1ft.  4in.  in 
width,  finished  with  a  semi-circular  head,  and  the  whole 
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of  the  brickwork  of  the  mullions,  heads,  jambs,  and 
sills  was  splayed  and  roughly  cut  to  receive  a  thin  coat 
of  plaster  inside  and  out,  the  general  effect  being  that 
of  a  stone  window.  Thus  was  the  light  concentrated 
near  the  pulpit,  and,  being  a  south  aspect,  a  large  blind 
was  found  necessary  to  exclude  the  strong  sunlight  and 
heat  of  the  summer  time,  and  to  render  that  part  of  the 
Nave  pleasant  for  worshippers.  The  brick  mullions 
were  strengthened  by  the  wrought-iron  saddle-bars  of 
the  diamond  lead  glazing,  being  built  in  of  one  length 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  window.  The  central 
part  of  the  Nave  was  dark,  and  the  necessity  of  a  more 
distributed  light  had  for  a  long  time  been  keenly  felt. 
An  inspection  of  the  neighbouring  Churches  leads  one 
to  conclude  that  two  windows  originally  existed  in  the 
south  wall,  east  of  the  Porch,  and  on  stripping  the 
external  plaster,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later, 
it  was  seen  that  the  wall  had  been  cut  about  and  filled 
up.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  remove  the  brick 
window,  and  to  insert  two  new  stone  windows  in  the 
spaces  between  the  three  end  tie-beams. 

The  Nave  seating,  introduced  in  187G,  chiefly 
consisted  of  pitch  pine  benches  fixed  on  raised  deal 
platforms.  There  were  some  old  oak  seats  below  the 
gallery  on  the  south  side,  also  fixed  on  platforms, 
which,  at  some  time  during  the  19th  century,  had  been 
painted  and  grained  in  imitation  of  pitch  pine.  All 
the  platforms  were  in  need  of  repair,  the  floors  in  many 
cases  giving  way  under  foot. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  great  deal  of  comfort  for 
worship  did  not  exist,  and  certainly  the  slow-burning 
heating  stove  added  but  little  to  it.  Until  recently 
this  stood  by  the  north  doorway,  the  iron  flue  pipe  being 
carried  through  the  head  of  the  external  arch  into  a 
brick  chimney  built  to  receive  it.  This  chimney  covered 
two-thirds  of  the  Early  Englislf  north  doorway,  and 
some  of  the  brickwork  pointed  to  the  existence  of  a 
former  stove ;  this  may  be  the  one  to  which  Lipscomb 
refers  in  his  history  of  Buckinghamshire  —  "A 
"  convenient  stove  was  placed  in  the  Church  in  1825." 
Very  little  heat  was  obtained  from  the  apparatus  lately 
;romoved ;  draughts  from  the  doors  and  windows  were 
plentiful,  and  the  dampness  already  alluded  to  added 
to  the  general  feeling  of  want  of  comfort  in  the  interior. 
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In  the  Chancel  a  better  condition  of  repair  existed; 
but  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  cramped  choir 
space  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  organ,  which  then 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  north  side.  To  provide 
for  this  and  other  accommodation  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  Vestry  and  Heating  Chamber  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Chancel. 

With  regard  to  the  North  Aisle,  general  structural 
repairs  only  were  found  necessary,  and  much  the  same 
condition  obtained  in  the  Tower,  with  the  exception  of 
the  old  lead  roof,  which  required  some  new  lead  flash- 
ings and  stoppings. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  Fabric  in  1899. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  detailed  report  was  drawn 
up,  setting  forth  the  various  works  necessary  to  be 
carried  out ;  careful  measurements  and  notes  were  made, 
and  after  the  plans,  details,  and  specifications  had  been 
prepared,  estimates  were  obtained  and  the  work  of 
restoration  and  repair  started  in  June,  1900.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  external  and  internal ' 
works  executed  in  the  respective  parts  of  the  Church :  — 

Nave:  External. — The  south  wall  was  formerly 
covered  with  plaster  from  end  to  end,  presumably  to 
exclude  weather,  and  was  applied  alike  to  stone  dress- 
ings and  flint  facing,  which  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  later  work.  The  whole  of  this  wall  was  found 
to  be  in  a  very  dilapidated  state;  built  in  rough  flint 
rubble  with  little  or  no  bond,  cracked  in  many  places 
and  inclining  at  the  top,  it  showed  signs  of  collaps- 
ing. The  plaster  was  hacked  off,  the  settlements 
cut  out,  and  the  wall  face  cut  back  to  receive  the  new 
snapped  flint  facing  built  in  cement,  and  averaging  9 
inches  thick.  This  not  only  materially  strengikhened 
the  old  wall,  but  it  restored  the  facing,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  mediaeval  and  new  flint 
work  resemble  one  another  to  a  marked  degree.  Plaster 
was  also  stripped  from  the  Gtible  and  flint  facing  built 
in ;  the  coping  was  re-pointed,  and  the  decayed  stones 
replaced  with  new.  An  apex  stone  was  also  fixed. 
The  four-light  brick  window  previously  referred  to  was 
taken  out,  the  East  mural  monument  removed,  and 
the  two  present  windows  inserted.  The  design  of  these 
is  based  on  others  to  be  found  in  the  county  at  Chesham 
and  Aston  Clinton:    the  sunk  chamfer  which  is  seen 
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frequently  in  Bucks  has  been  introduced  in  the  detail 
of  these  and  other  features.  The  stone  used  is  Chil* 
mark  from  the  ''green  bed,"  finished  with  a  tooled 
sui-face;  inside,  the  windows  have  splayed  jambs,  from 
which  spring  moulded  ''  drop  "  arches.  An  opening 
wrought-iron  casement  is  provided  for  reiitilation  in 
each  window,  and  leaded  Cathedral  glass  of  a  yellow 
tone  is  used. 

The  stripping  of  the  plaster  revealed  an  interesting 
feature  of  JNorman  work,  the  head  of  a  small  arched 
opening  formed  by  radiating  snapped  flints  with  rough 
splayed  reveals,  and  the  whole  filled  in  with  rouffh 
walling;  the  head  and  a  short  piece  of  a  jamb  only 
remained ;  the  width  of  the  opening  is  8in.,  the  centre 
being  2ft.  lin.  from  the  Porch  east  wall  and  the  height 
of  tne  head  from  the  present  floor  level  10ft.  Sin. 
Evidences  of  this  discovery  have  been  retained  both  in 
and  outside. 

The  wall  surrounding  the  single-light  window  to  the 
west  of  the  Porch  was  much  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  the  stonework  of  the  window  inclined  with  it. 
The  latter  was  taken  out  completely  and  reset  vertically 
in  the  new  flint  facing,  together  with  the  old  wrought 
iron  saddle-bars.  Inside,  an  oak  lintel  was  removed, 
which  had  probably  been  inserted  when  the  gallery  was 
erected  in  order  to  admit  more  light ;  a  new  stone  arch 
was  turned  in  its  place,  the  detail  of  which  has  been 
taken  from  the  heads  of  the  other  Decorated  arches  in 
the  Chancel.  The  old  diamond  leaded  glass  was  quite 
beyond  re-use,  and  new  of  similar  design  had  to  be 
substituted. 

The  old,  defective  brick  channels  were  taken  up,  the 
ground  excavated  to  the  floor  level,  and  a  vertical 
dampcourse  of  slate  and  cement  was  laid  to  the  face  of 
the  old  walls  to  a  height  of  9  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  new  channels.  These  brick  channels  were  then  laid 
to  a  sufiicient  width  on  good  concrete  beds  almost  round 
the  whole  of  the  Church. 

In  the  course  of  these  and  other  excavations  a  large 
number  of  human  bones  were  found,  and,  after  being 
carefully  collected,  were  re-buried. 

On  the  north  wall  the  brick  chimney  from  the  heating 
stove  was  taken  down,  and  disclosed  the  13th  century 
north  doorwav  alreadv  referred  to ;  the  brickwork  which 
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filled  up  the  opening  was  also  cut  away,  and  it  was  then 
seen  that  the  stonework  of  the  pointed  arch  was  only 
6  inches  thick,  and  is  an  insertion  in  a  larger  Norman 
arch  now  seen  in  the  Nave ;  there  are  na  external  traces 
of  this  latter  arch.  The  original  hooks  to  which  the 
door  had  been  hung  were  also  found.  The  external 
decayed  and  broken  stones  were  cut  out  and  replaced 
with  new,  and  an  oak  door  hung  in  the  opening. 

Inteenal. — The  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
works  carried  out  was  the  repair  and  opening  out  of  the 
Nave  roof.  This  is  entirely  an  oak  roof  of  interesting 
construction,  and  dates,  very  probably,  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  13th  century.  Five  large  tie-beams,  roughly 
squared,  and  having  a  natural  camber,  span  the  Nave ; 
these  are  about  21  leet  long,  of  an  average  thickness  of 
11  by  10  inches,  and  the  ends  are  secured  to  the  wall 
plate  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  10  by  6  inches.  The 
rafters — 26  pairs  in  all — are  framed  to  the  wall  plates, 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams ;  they 
measure  18  feet  in  length,  and  have  an  average  sub- 
stance of  6  by  b^  inches,  laid  flatwise.  Four  by  five- 
inch  collars,  10  feet  long,  are  framed  to  every  pair  of 
rafters,  and  are  supported  in  the  centre  by  a  6  by  4-inch 
stiffening  piece  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  Na^e ; 
from  the  middle  of  each  tie-beam  a  6  by  6-inch  post 
supports  the  stiff ener,  and,  to  further  this  object,  "  four- 
way  "  struts,  each  4  by  4  inch,  are  thrown  out  from  the 
posts.  Early  in  the  18th  century  lath  and  plaster  ceil- 
ings were  added  to  the  lower  lengths  of  the  rafters  and 
to  the  underside  of  the  collars,  giving  two  sloping  sides 
and  a  narrow  central  flat  surface ;  the  oak  timbers  were 
battened  out  to  receive  these  ceilings,  which  completely 
shut  out  the  upper  construction  from  view.  For  a  long 
time  various  parts  of  the  roof  had  been  leaky ;  the  tiles 
were  badly  laid  in  straw,  and  hung  upon  slight  beech 
laths ;  the  straw  had  retained  moisture  blown  in  under 
the  tiles,  the  laths  were  rotten,  and  much  of  the  oak 
timber  had  suffered  from  the  same  cause ;  the  lathing 
of  the  ceilings  was  also  much  decayed,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  large  portions  had  not  fallen. 

The  roof  work  was  first  begun  by  stripping  the  whole 
of  the  tiles,  laths,  battening,  and  straw ;  the  ceilings  and 
battening,  together  with  the  dormer  window  of  the 
gallery,  were  next  removed,  leaving  the  timbers  exposed 
for  careful  examination.     These  proved  to  be  in  fair 
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condition  only;  8  pairs  of  rafters  with  collars  had  to 
be  taken  out,  new  ones  of  English  oak  were  substituted, 
and  most  of  the  remaining  old  timbers  were  scarfed  at 
the  feet  with  old  material  and  re-framed. 

The  rafters  were  then  covered  with  stout  oak  battens, 
2  by  11  inches,  laid  diagonally,  and  upon  these  were 
laid  1^  oy  f  inch  sawn  oak  tiling  battens,  to  which  was 
re-hung  the  whole  of  the  old  tiling  to  a  uniform  gauge 
of  3^  inches.  The  tiles  were  laid  in  the  local  manner 
of  one  peg  to  each  tile,  but  without  straw,  and  the 
battens  were  secured  with  stout  copper  nails.  The 
spaces  between  the  rafters  were  lathed,  plastered,  and 
whitened — the  lathing  being  applied  to  the  underside 
of  the  diagonal  battens. 

Most  of  the  wall-plate  of  the  south  wall  had  to  be 
renewed,  and,  in  taking  out  the  old,  a  piece  of  a  moulded 
oak  beam  was  found;  this  proved  to  be  the  head  of  a 
screen  or  cornice  of  a  rood  loft,  judging  by  the  mould- 
ings and  by  mortices  which  at  one  time  received  moulded 
posts,  and  moreover  was  covered  in  exposed  parts  with 
traces  of  coloured  decoration.  When  tested  it  was  found 
to  fit  no  space  in  any  part  of  the  Church,  although 
having  the  appearance  of  having  fitted  a  space  between 
arches  or  piers. 

The  tie-beams  were  secured  to  the  wall-plates  by 
means  of  heavy  wrought-iron  straps ;  some  of  the  ends 
of  these  beams  were  found  to  be  aecayed  by  the  action 
of  weather,  but  in  order  to  strengthen  them  oak  corbels 
were  bolted  through  the  beam  ends  and  wall-plate.  A 
missing  post  with  struts  was  fixed  to  the  beam  next  the 
Tower,  and  three  struts  put  to  the  post  of  the  beam  by 
the  Chancel  wall.  Several  short  extra  collars  were 
framed  to  rafters  where  the  heads  were  weak.  All  the 
new  timbers  were  slightly  stained,  varnish  removed 
from  the  tie-beams,  posts,  and  struts,  the  rafters  and 
collars  were  thoroughly  cleaned  after  removal  of  the 
lathing  nails  of  the  ceilings,  and  the  whole  of  the  roof 
timbers — ^new  and  old — were  coated  with  raw  linseed  oil. 

The  wall  plastering  of  the  Nave  and  Tower  was  hacked 
off,  and,  unfortunately,  the  colour  decoration  underlying 
the  surface  whitewash  came  away  with  it,  but,  as  pre- 
viously explained,  both  the  plasterwork  and  its  decora- 
tion were  quite  beyond  all  possibility  of  preservation. 

Whitewash  and  thin  coatings  of  plaster  were  brushed 
of!   from   all   the    stone    and   chalk    dressings   of   the 
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windows,  doorways,  and  arclies.  A  cement  dado,  four 
ieet  high,  which  had  been  placed  to  resist  damp  rising 
in  the  walk,  was  also  cut  away,  as  there  was  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  its  retention,  and,  moreover,  the  line 
made  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  dado  had  somewhat 
spoiled  the  proportions  of  the  interior.  The  removal 
of  the  plastering  laid  bare  the  rough  flint  walling,  at 
the  same  time  disclosing  several  points  of  interest ;  chief 
of  these  were  the  stone  and  chalk  dressings  of  the  arches 
and  recesses ;  another  interesting  feature  was  the  strong 
extra  brick  arch,  inserted,  probably,  early  in  the  15th 
century  over  the  "Early  English"  Tower-arch  to 
strengthen  the  latter  in  raising  the  west  Nave  wall  to 
its  present  height.  The  new  plastering  was  then  applied 
to  the  walls  and  recesses,  and  care  was  taken  to  leave  all 
quoin  and  arch  stones  exposed.  The  plaster  was  finished 
with  a  rouffh  surface  by  a  hand  float,  the  final  coat  being 
mixed  with  some  colour. 

The  floor  was  next  dealt  with,  and  the  first  operation, 
after  the  platforms,  seating,  etc.,  had  been  removed, 
was  the  taking  up  of  the  old  bricks  and  tiles,  together 
with  some  stone  slabs  and  two  memorial  marble  slabs. 
One  of  these  latter  has  been  laid  down  outside  the  north 
door,  and  the  other  fixed  on  the  west  wall  of  the  Aisle. 

Several  features  of  very  considerable  archceological 
interest  were  brought  to  light  at  this  st^e  of  the  works. 
First,  chamfered  stone  plinths  to  the  Tower-arch  were 
uncovered,  which  completed  the  fine  proportions  of  this 
arch,  and  gave  the  approximate  level  of  the  original 
floor  of  the  Church.  Second,  a  remarkably  fine  solid 
stone  cofiin,  with  sepulchral  slab  lid,  dating  from  the 
13th  century;  this  has  already  been  illustrated  and 
described  in  detail  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks,  in  the 
"  Records,"  but  a  short  description  here  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  coffin  measures  6ft.  7|in.  by  2ft.  4in. 
over  all,  1ft.  3|in.  deep  outside,  and  1ft.  lin.  deep 
inside,  with  a  round-shaped  head  recess  to  receive  the 
skull.  The  sides  and  ends,  which  slope  inwards,  are 
2|in.  thick,  and  the  stone  is  of  the  same  formation  as 
that  used  in  the  early  parts  of  the  fabric,  probably 
quarried  in  Oxfordshire.  Two  sets  of  bones  were  found 
almost  complete,  and  the  remains  of  a  third  were  also 
traced,  but  the  contents  had  been  disturbed  at  much 
later  dates.  The  stone  lid,  which  is  fractured  across 
the  centre,  measures,  in  width,  2ft.  4|in.  at  the  head, 
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lit.  3^in.  at  the  foot ;  the  length  of  the  sides  is  6ft.  61in., 
and  the  thickness  averages  4  inches.  It  is  slightly 
•*  saddle-back "  in  form,  with  a  very  graceful  raised 
€alvar}'  cross  extending  from  end  to  end.  The  cross 
itself  has  a  delicate  stem  and  arms  exteQding  the  full 
width  of  the  lid,  finishing  with  four  broad  flat  terminals, 
whilst  at  the  foot  are  three  diminishing  steps.  The 
relief  of  the  cross  is  only  a  quarter-of-an-inch,  and  the 
rise  of  the  "  saddle-back  "  barely  one  inch.  The  coffin 
and  lid  now  stand  inside  the  west  door;  the  remains 
were  re-buried. 

Third,  a  small  hole,  1ft.  2in.  in  diameter,  was  also 
found  immediately  under  the  Tower-arch ;  this,  to  all 
appearances,  was  an  old  soakpit  to  the  font,  and  was 
formed  in  an  ancient  bed  of  rough  concrete.  This  bed 
probably  received  an  early  stone  paving;  it  was  com- 
posed of  pieces  of  stone  and  lime  mortar  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour  of  similar  composition  to  the  mortar  found 
in  the  flint  walls  and  in  the  first  coat  of  the  original 
plastering  already  referred  to. 

In  removing  the  old  brick  steps  from  the  Tower  door 
the  original  stone  step  was  uncovered ;  this  was  a  solid 
jointed  step,  very  much  worn  away  at  the  north  end  by 
loot  traffic.  The  road  through  the  village,  until  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  passed  close  by  the  west 
door,  and  this,  therefore,  was  a  much  more  important 
entrance  to  the  Church  at  that  time. 

A  cement  concrete  bed  was  put  down  over  the  whole 
of  the  nave  and  tower,  and  on  this  was  laid  a  maple 
wood  block  floor  of  herringbone  pattern,  finishing  at  the 
level  of  the  original  floor  of  the  Church;  this  was  the 
generous  gift  of  an  anonymous  donor.  The  new  level 
necessitated  additional  steps  in  doorways  and  to  the 
Chancel  approach.  The  old  steps  of  the  former  con- 
sisted of  brick  and  tile  treads,  brick  risers,  and  oak 
curbs ;  these  were  all  removed,  and  York  stone  steps 
substituted  of  more  convenient  "  going."  Two  new 
steps  were  also  fixed  to  the  Chancel. 

The  Xorman  Font  stood  under  the  Gallery  near  the 
south  door,  but  it  has  now  been  erected  in  a  more  fitting 
position  in  the  Tower  upon  a  new  base  of  Guiting  stone. 

The  Font  is  a  large  circular  bowl  of  limestone,  2ft. 
Sin.  external  and  2ft.  Sin.  internal  diameter,  1ft.  llin. 
high,  and  sufficiently  deep  inside  to  admit  of  immersion ; 
the  sides  diminish  to  an  external  diameter  of  1ft.  Sin. 
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The  inside  and  part  of  the  rim  are  lined  with  lead,  whieh^ 
from  its  appearance  and  condition,  it  would  be  almost 
safe  to  conclude  is  the  original  12th  century  lining.  A 
new  oak  cover,  with  wrought-iron  lifting  ring,  has  been 
added. 

The  south  door,  which  folded  in  unequal  parts,  was 
of  uncertain  date,  but,  judged  by  its  detail  and  iron- 
work, was  probably  inserted  about  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  rorch ;  it  had  been  painted  and  grained,  and, 
as  an  alteration  was  necessary  to  make  it  fit  the  new 
steps,  the  door  was  removed.  The  west  door  was  a 
moulded  and  square  panelled  door  of  deal,  painted  and 
grained,  hung  folding,  and  looked  quite  out  of  place 
in  the  beautiful  "  Perpendicular  "  stone  doorway ;  it 
was  also  removed.  New  ledged,  braced,  and  boarded 
doors  of  oak  were  hung  in  these  two  openings,  fitted  to 
the  shape  of  the  stone  heads,  and  provided  with  new 
stock  locks,  wrought-iron  bolts,  hinges,  and  handles. 
A  single  door  of  similar  construction  was  placed  in  the 
north  doorway,  which  had  but  previously  been  opened 
out.     All  these  doors  were  coated  with  raw  linseed  oil. 

Oak  seating  has  taken  the  places  occupied  by  the 
former  pitch-pine  benches.  The  old  oak  seats  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Nave  are  of  great  age;  they 
have  recently  been  cleaned  of  painting  and  graining, 
repaired,  and  fitted  with  new  framed  ends  on  the  wall 
side,  and  treated  with  linseed  oil ;  the  spacing  was  also 
increased.  A  front,  consisting  of  two  newels  and  a 
length  of  balustrade  adapted  from  the  gallery  front, 
has  been  placed  in  front  of  these  old  seats. 

At  the  time  of  dismantling  the  Church  a  small  pitch- 
pine  pulpit  and  a  reading  desk  were  taken  away,  and  in 
place  of  them  an  oak  pulpit,  standing  on  a  G-uii^ng 
stone  moulded  base,  and  an  oak  lectern  on  a  stone  step, 
have  been  erected  as  memorials.     The  pulpit  stands  at 
the  south  side  of  the  Chancel  arch,  and  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  on  a  metal  plate :  — 
"  To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  affectionate  remembrance  *' 
**  of  George  Evelyn  Mackamess  of  Pojmetts  " 
"  in  the  parish  of  Hambleden,  Major  4th  " 
"  Battalion  Derbyshire  Regiment,  born  " 
"  11th  April  1851,  died  17th  November  1896." 
"  This  pulpit  was  erected  by  his  brother  " 
"  Officers,  friends  and  Neighbours." 
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The  Lectern  is  a  memorial  to  a  former  Vicar,  with  the 
following  inscription:  — 

'*  To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  " 
"  affectionate  remembi-ance  of  " 
'*  Richard  Wallace  Deane,  Vicar  " 
"  of  TurviUe  from  1861  to  1873." 
"  This  lectern  was  given  by  his  " 
**  Widow,  Son  and  Daughter." 
The  pulpit  and  lectern  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
White,  of  Bedford. 

Chancel. — The  only  external  works  carried  out  to 
the  Chancel  were  the  substitution  of  a  plain  half-round 
tile  ridge  for  one  of  an  ornamental  pattern,  repairs  to 
the  rough  cast  on  the  walls,  and  the  new  brick  channels 
already  referred  to. 

The  principal  work  of  the  interior  has  been  the 
cutting  away  of  part  of  the  north  wall  and  the  insertion 
of  a  Chilmark  stone  arch,  7ft.  4in.  wide,  opening  into 
the  new  Vestry ;  in  the  course  of  this  operation  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  a  small  single-light  ''  Decorated  " 
window,  built  of  clunch,  the  position  of  which  lay 
practically  in  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  west  jamb 
of  the  new  arch;  uiis  window  was  entirely  re-fixed  in 
the  east  wall  of  Vestry. 

The  most  noticeable  change  in  the  Chancel)  however, 
and  one  which  has  added  materially  to  the  convenience 
of  the  services,  was  the  removal  of  the  organ ;  this  is  a 
small,  independent  instrument,  and  formerly  stood 
against  the  north  wall,  occupying  a  large  amount  of 
space;  it  was  taken  down,  cleaned,  repaired,  and  re- 
^rected  in  the  Vestry. 

The  old  choir  seats,  which  were  of  pitch-pine,  and 
providing  insufficient  accommodation  for  the  enlarged 
choir  space,  were  entirely  removed.  Two  new  oak 
benches  and  open  panelled  fronts  now  take  the  places 
left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  ors^an  and  the  former 
seats,  and  are  fixed  on  the  old  deal  platforms.  These 
new  benches,  together  with  those  in  the  Nave,  have 
been  made  by  the  Bennet  Furnishing  Co.,  of  London, 
from  the  architects'  designs. 

A  moulded  pitch-pine  altar  rail,  carried  on  two  thin 
wrought-iron  standards,  formerly  extended  to  the  full 
width  of  the  Chancel,  and  having  practically  no  interest 
or  desiim,  was  cleared    awav    to    make    room  for  the 
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present  oak  rails,  which  have  been  adapted  from  two 
lengths  of  the  old  gallery  balustrade.  Some  slight 
reduction  of  height  was  made,  varnish  cleaned  off,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  linseed  oil. 

On  the  south  wall  within  the  sanctuary  is  a  small 
Decorated  piscina  built  in  chalk ;  a  moveable  oak  shelf 
has  been  provided  in  the  opening,  projecting  a  few 
inches ;    the  feature  is  now  used  as  a  credence. 

The  east  window  and  carved  stringcourse  were  built 
at  the  time  of  the  general  restoration  of  the  Chancel; 
a  dossal  covered  with  a  pattern  velvet  has  now  been 
placed  on  the  window  sill,  and  side  hangings  of  jute 
on  the  east  wall  partly  covering  the  stringcourse. 

TowEE. — This  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
exterior  of  the  Church,  although  somewhat  low  in 
proportion.  It  is  a  massive  buttressed  structure  rising 
35ft.  2in.  out  of  the  ground,  built  almost  entirely  of 
rough  flint  walls  faced  inside  with  a  good  deal  of  chalk,, 
and  outside  with  snapped  flint  with  stone  dressings  to 
door  and  window  openings  and  to  the  buttresses;  the 
parapet  is  built  of  red  brick,  the  battlements  being 
formed  of  moulded  bricks.  The  walls  above  the 
moulded  plinth  have  an  average  thickness  of  4  feet, 
but  they  diminish  at  higher  levels  to  receive  the  floors 
of  the  1st  Stage  and  Bell  Chamber  and  the  oak  roof. 
Both  these  floors  are  framed  with  heavy  oak  timbers, 
the  upper  one  receiving  the  bell-carriage. 

The  Bell  Chamber  contains  three  large  and  one  small 
bell,  which  hang  in  an  interesting  oak  carriage.  The 
tenor  bell  is  dated  1744,  the  next  in  size  1628,  and  the 
treble  1670,  and  each  has  an  inscription :  the  sauce  bell 
is  dated  1729.  A  correct  and  complete  description  will 
Jbe  found  in  *'  The  Church  Bells  of  Buckinghamshire," 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks. 

The  detail  of  the  stonework  of  the  doors,  windows, 
and  buttresses  of  the  Tower  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
best  period  of  the  Perpendicular  style ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  moulded  work  has  unfortunately  perished,  owing 
to  a  heavy  growth  of  ivy  which  completely  covered  it 
for  a  very  long  time ;  further  injury  from  this  cause 
has  been  averted  by  the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  the 
growth,  but  at  present  none  of  the  decayed  stone  has 
been  removed.  Two  missing  stones  were,  however, 
fixed  to  the  lower  weathering  of  the  north-west  angle 
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buttresses  to  prevent  further  damage  by  weather ;  these 
were  worked  |rom  pieces  of  old  stone  taken  from  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  Nave. 

Brick  channels  are  provided  to  catch  surface  water. 
A  new  vane,  replacing  an  obsolete  one  of  modern 
workmanship,  has  been  fixed  to  the  roof;  it  is  of 
"  weathercock "  design,  made  in  beaten  copper,  and 
revolving  upon  a  wrought-iron  standard,  from  which 
are  fixed  the  arms  denoting  the  points  of  the  compass. 

Beyond  repairs  to  the  IcsmL  root  no  other  external  work 
has  been  undertaken,  and  internally  little  has  been 
attempted  further  than  the  plastering  of  the  ground- 
floor  walls  and  the  laying  of  the  new  floor,  already  re- 
ferred to. 

NosTH  Aisle. — A  better  state  of  repair  was  met  with 
here,  and  little  was  required  to  be  done  externally ;  the 
actual  works  carried  out  were  new  brick  surface  water 
channels,  re-layinff  of  the  lead  gutter  between  the  two 
roofs,  the  removal  of  the  lead  spout  from  same  and 
substitution  of  a  rain-water  pipe  with  cistern  head,  and 
the  pulling  down  of  a  chimney  from  the  north-east 
angle. 

A  general  re-arrangement  of  the  pew  part  of  the 
interior  has  been  made.  The  aisle  is  entered  through 
the  western  arch,  that  half  of  the  floor  space  being 
paved  with  stone ;  the  other  half,  containing  the  sittings 
and  covering  a  vault,  formerly  had  a  boarded  floor,  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  ventilation  the  joists  had  become 
decayed,  and  the  floor  gave  way  when  walked  on.  The 
whole  of  this  deal  floor  was  cleared  away,  the  vault 
covered  over  with  cement  coke-breeze  concrete,  and 
upon  this  a  maple  block  floor  was  laid ;  the  stone  paving 
had  some  slight  repairs. 

The  sittings  were  formerly  enclosed  by  a  deal-panelled 
framing,  painted  and  grained,  on  which  curtains  were 
also  hung,  and  in  the  north-east  comer  stood  an  angle 
fireplace  with  iron  grate  and  stone  mantel.  The  pew 
was  lighted  through  a  large  oak  mullioned  window  in 
the  east  wall.  The  whole  of  the  panelling,  seating,  etc., 
were  removed,  the  brickwork  of  chimney  breast  cut 
away,  together  with  the  hearth  and  fireplace  and  the 
newly-formed  comer  plastered. 

An  open  pew,  used  by  the  servants  of  Turville  Park, 
and  standing  under  the  west  window  of  the  Aisle,  was 
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also  taken  away.  The  roof  of  the  new  Heating  Chamber 
necessitated  the  removal  of  the  east  window ;  in  bricking 
up  the  opening,  recesses  have  been  left  both  in  and  out- 
side in  order  to  show  the  previous  existence  of  the 
window ;  a  beautifully-painted  heraldic  glass  panel  was 
taken  from  one  of  the  upper  lights  and  re-tixed  in  a 
similar  position  in  the  west  window ;  the  upper  lights 
of  the  latter  contained  two  incomplete  heraldic  shields, 
and  these  were  taken  to  pieces,  re-arranged  in  one  light, 
and  re-leaded;  the  motto,  although  still  incomplete, 
reads,  according  to  Langley,  ''  stat  libertate  parentum.'' 

In  place  of  the  old  pew  three  oak  panelled  benches, 
nine  feet  long,  with  moulded  ends  and  carved  elbows, 
have  been  fitted,  facing  the  Nave ;  in  each  arch  an  oak 
screen,  with  moulded  pediment  and  cornice  carried  by 
small  columns  upon  a  low  panelled  front,  has  been 
inserted ;  the  whole  of  this  new  oak  work  has  been 
designed  in  keeping  with  the  Qeorgian  character  of 
the  Aisle  and  its  monuments,  and  has  been  carefully 
executed  by  Messrs.  West  and  Collier,  of  Frieth,  near 
Hambleden. 

The  roofs  of  the  Aisle  are  framed  in  oak,  supported 
in  the  centre  by  a  large  beam,  and  the  whole  of  the 
timbers  were  hidden  from  view  by  the  plaster  ceiline. 
Being  in  a  much-decayed  state,  this  ceiling  was  stripped, 
and  was  re-plastered  at  a  higher  level  by  raising  the 
joists. to  the  top  of  the  beam  referred  to;  the  latter  is 
now  seen  in  the  ceiling. 

Additions. — The  enlargement  comprises  a  Vestry  for 
choir  and  organ,  and  a  Heating  Chamber,  placed  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  Chancel  north  wall  and  the  Aisle 
east  wall.  The  Vestry  is  entered  from  the  Chancel 
through  the  arch  before  referred  to,  and  from  the 
exterior  by  a  door  in  the  east  wall.  The  floor,  which 
is  of  maple  blocks,  is  12  inches  down  from  the  Chancel 
level,  and  the  organ  has  been  re-erected  centrally  with 
the  arch.  The  Heating  Chamber  is  separated  by  a 
brick  wall,  and  contains  the  boiler  of  the  new  heating 
apparatus  and  space  for  fuel;  the  floor  is  of  granite 
concrete,  laid  4ft.  Gin.  below  that  of  the  Nave  level; 
the  boiler  stands  in  a  galvanized  iron  tank  in  order  to 
keep  water  from  the  apparatus  which  is  known  to  make 
its  appearance  in  very  wet  seasons.  The  heating  system 
is  low-pressure  hot  water,  connected  to  wrought-iron 
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radiators,  which  stand  in  various  parts  of  the  Church ; 
the  flow  and  retnm  pipes  are  laid  below  the  wood  block 
floors  in  brick  channels,  which  are  filled  with  sawdust 
and  covered  with  tiles  and  concrete.  The  boiler  and 
radiators  are  of  English  make,  known  as  the  Beeston, 
and  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Meakes  and  Son,  of  Marlow. 

The  materials  used  in  the  additions  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  used  in  the  other  new  works  in  the 
Church.  The  walls  have  an  averam  thickness  of  18 
inches,  built  chiefly  of  brick,  and  raced  with  coursed 
snapped  flintwork,  with  Chilmark  stone  dressings  to 
doors,  windows,  and  quoins ;  the  steps  are  of  hard  York 
stone.  The  roofs  are  framed  with  oak  timbers,  laid 
flatwise,  covered  with  old  tiles  hung  to  oak  tiling  and 
diagonal  battens ;  the  wall  plates  rest  on  moulded  stone 
stringcourses.  AH  the  Vestry  walls  and  spaces  between 
rafters  forming  ceilings  are  plastered  with  the  same 
materials  and  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  Nave 
have  been  treated;  the  walls  of  Heating  Chamber  are 
distempered. 

The  external  doors  are  of  oak,  hunff  with  ornamental 
strap  hinges,  and  fitted  with  wrou^t-iron  bolts  and 
handles.  The  fflass  of  the  new  windows  is  '*  white 
cathedral,"  leaded  to  a  simple  desien  in  small  squares* 
An  oak  cupboard  is  fitted  up  in  the  south-east  comer 
for  clergy's  use,  and  a  large  press  provided  behind  the 
organ  for  hanging  the  altar  mentals  when  not  in  use. 

The  works  were  not  finished  until  about  the  end  of 
November,  1900,  but  were  sufliciently  advanced  for  the 
re-opening  ceremony  on  All  Saints'  Day.  During  the 
progress  of  the  operations  the  work  was  constantly 
supervised  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  M.  Graves,  and  it 
is  mainly  due  to  his  exertions  that  so  much  that  is 
interesting  was  found,  cared  for,  and  properly  preserved. 
Very  valuable  advice  upon  matters  of  archaeological 
importance  was  at  all  times  forthcoming  from  Mr.  A. 
H.  Cocks,  of  Poynetts.  It  was  indeed  fortunate  that 
from  these  two  sources  such  material  assistance  was 
rendered  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  H.  Harris,  of  Boulter 
End,  West  Wycombe,  was  the  general  contractor,  and 
the  architects  Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Maule,  of  Great 
Marlborough  Street,  London. 

W.  A.  Forsyth. 
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THE   DJTRA-MURAL   MONUMENTS   OP 
TURVILLE  CHURCH. 

Bt  way  of  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Foraytli's  arohiteotoral 
history  of  Turville  Chnrch,  it  seems  well  to  record  the 
few  intra-mnral  monoments,  which  are  Datnrally  left  im- 
mentioned  by  him  ;  and  also  certain  armorial  bearings 
in  glass,  either  in  the  chnrch  or  in  the  front  door  of  the 
adjoining  yicarage,  which  latter  are  not  milikely  to  have 
been  originally  in  the  chnrch. 

I  have  to  acknowledge,  with  very  many  thanks,  the 
kind  assistance  given  me  with  the  heraldry  by  Mr. 
Henry  Gongh  (Hon.  Member  of  the  Bucks  A.  &  A. 
Society),  of  Redhill,  Surrey ;  and  have  also  to  thank 
the  Rev.  M.  Graves,  Vicar  of  Turville,  Stafford  O'Brien 
Hoare,  Esq.,  of  Turville  Park,  and  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Stanton,  Rector  of  Hambleden,  for  access  to  registers 
and  other  documents. 

The  most  conspicuous  monument  is  a  large  marble 
erection  on  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle,  of  gtum  altar- 
tomb  pattern.  Underneath  the  shelf  are  two  panels  ; 
on  the  left  one  is  : — 

To  the  Memory  of 

TIMOTHY   FERRY    Efqf 

Son  of  Thomas  Perry  Late  Lord 

of  the  Mannour, 

of  Wormington  in  Gloucesterfhire; 

which  Thomas  Lays  Inter'd  under  a 

Fair  Marble-Tomb  in  the  Church  of 

Cirencester  in  the  said  County. 

Timothy  married  the  Daughter  and 

Co-heirefs  oi  John  Ovey  Gent^ 

of  Grenville  in  Oxfordshire ; 

and  being  Bom  in  1661,  lived  74  Years 

and  was  below  Inter'd  with  his 
beloved  Wife  who  dy'd  in  1707,  aged  39 

On  the  right  panel  :  — 

They  had  Ifsue  one  Son  Weedon,  and 

Daughter  Elizabeth  She  Efpous'd 

Jcuob  Freston  only  fon  of  Sir 

Iscuu  Preston  of  Beeston  in  Norfolk, 
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Wudon  took  to  Wife  Elizl  Daughter,  and 
Co-heirefe  of  Wiin  Bamesley  Efq^  of 
Ursley  Park  in  the  County  of  Hereford 
and  dying  in  1720.  In  his  33*  year  is  plac'd 
below  by  his  Widdow,  who  Departed 
this  Life,  Aged  38.  in  the  year  1729. 

Thomas  the  fecond  Son  of  Wecdon  Perry 

Efq'.  dy'd  in  his  20^  year,  in  the 

Year  of  our  LORD  1738. 

On  the  frieze,  or  panel  above  the  shelf:— 

In  this  Vault  was  depofited  1740 
WILLIAM  SIDNEY  Son  &  Heir  of  WILL"  PERRY  Ef  q. 
and  of  ELIZABETH  his  Wife,  Grandaughter  &  Coheir 
with  her  only  Sifter  Mary  to  S'  Robert  Sidney  K5 
Summoned  to  Parliament  as  L**  Sidney  J  1"  of  Will*;*  and 
Mary,  who  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicefter  by  Defcent 
&  alfo  Coheir  to  Ambrose  &  Robert  the  Late  famous 
Earls  of  Warwick  &  Leicefter,  both  Sons  of  lohn 
Sutton  de  Dudley  late  Duke  of  Northumberland 

On  the  edge  of  the  shelf : — 

WILLIAM  PERRY  Buried  at  Cirencester  was  2*  fon  o*  Chriftopher  Perry,  Efq»: 
of  Kenn  in   Com:   Som:    and    was    Father    of   Thomas   Perry  of   WonniDgtoD 

At  the  top  of  the  monnment,  between  two  urns  from 
which  flames  issue,  is  an  achievement-at-arms  : — 

AsurCf  a  fease  embattled  argent  between  3  pears  or.  Peret. 
On  an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  quarterly  :  1  and  4,  vert,  a  bend 
nnister  or  ;  in  dexter  chief  a  mullet  of  6  points  of  the  last ; 
2  and  3,  gules,  3  dosed  and  clasped  books  or. 

Cre%i :  an  arm  armed  and  erect  proper  [broken,  bat  see  below], 
issuing  out  of  a  mural  crown. 

Burke's  Encyclopedia  of  Heraldry  (1844)  gives  the 
arms  of  Perry y  of  **  Turville,  co.  Buckingham,"  as  per 
chev.  ar.  and  az.  three  mnllete  counterchanged.  Several 
other  coats  of  Perry  are  there  given,  including  the  coat 
on  the  monument,  without  any  address  of  the  bearer. 
A  coat  like  1  and  4,  but  with  the  bend  dexter,  is  for 
Hayton  (or  Hinton) ;  the  bend  is  found  either  or,  or 
argent,  but  not  sinister. 
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There  is  a  coat  nearly  resembling  2  and  3,  bat  with 
different  tinctares — viz.  argent,  3  books  closed  gules, 
leaved,  clasped,  and  garnished  or.  Paynter^  of  Sprole, 
Norfolk,  Probably  the  arms  are  here  to  some  extent 
misrepresented. 

The  same  arms  are  blazoned  in  the  sonth  light  of  the 
west  window  of  the  aisle,  where,  however,  the  bend 
sinister  and  the  mnllet  in  the  1st  and  4th  quarters  of  the 
inescutcheon  are  argent,  and  the  field  below  the  bend  in 
the  1st  quarter  is  azure  ;  but  this  is  doubtless  a  mistake, 
possibly  a  substitute  for  the  original  vert  triangle  of 
glass.  The  crest  is  shown  as  an  arm  armed  and  erect 
proper,  issuing  from  a  mural  crown,  and  holding  a  sword 
argent,  pommeled  and  hilted  or. 

Underneath  is  the  following  imperfect  motto  : — 

[STAT   LIBJERTATE   [p]aRENTUM. 

The  barony  of  Sidney  was  claimed  in  May,  1782,  by 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  William  Perry,  Esq.,  daughter  and 
eventually  sole  heir  of  Thomas  Sidney,  next  brother  of 
Jocelyn,  last  Earl  of  Leicester  ;  but  the  House  of  Lords 
decided  against  the  claim*  But  Mr.  Aldredf  states 
that  '*  Mrs.  Wm.  Perry  became  Lady  L'Isle,  a  Title  in 
Fee  by  Summons,  as  d.  and  h.  of  C!ol.  Hon.  Thomas 
Sidney,"  etc.,  and  that  ^'  she  and  her  husband  procured 
the  King's  Sign  Mamial,  4  Mar.,  1752,  to  use,  bear  and 
enjoy.  Surname  and  Arms  of  Sidney  only."  This,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  totally  unfounded. 

There  were  apparently  always  two  manors  in  this 
parish  ;  X  most  of  the  monuments  and  coats-of-arms  refer 
to  successive  owners  of  one  or  other  of  them. 

One  of  the  manors — now  represented  by  Turville 
Court — was  in  the  family  of  Morteyne  from  the  reign 

*  The  Complete  Peerage,  by  G.  E.  0[oka7ne,  Clarenceux  King- 
at-ArmA],  Lipscomb,  IIL  630  {footnote), 

t  The  Ancient  ojnd  Modem  History  of  Turville^  by  Henry  W. 
Aldred.     Privately  printed  for  the  Author,  1894. 

X  Langley  (p.  SS7 jfootTtote)  Rtates,  from  local  information,  that 
the  manor  and  adyowson  were  divided  into  six  shares,  but  that 
there  is  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  collected  by  him.  Lysons 
flays  without  hesitation :  "  There  are  two  manors  in  this  parish.'* 
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of  Edward  L  until  about  1406,  when  it  passed  by 
marriage  with  the  heiress  to  Alan  Botiler.  In  1546 
John  Botiler  (or  Batler)  passed  a  fine  of  this  manor 
to  Sir  John  Williams  of  Barfield,  Thame  ;  who  in  the 
same  year  conveyed  it  to  John  D'Oyley,  of  Greenland, 
Hambleden,  and  Gray's  Inn  ;  and  from  the  D'Oyleys  it 
passed  in  1703,  by  marriage,  to  the  Pocockes.  In  1763, 
on  the  extinction  of  this  line,  it  was  purchased  from  the 
executors  by  Mr.  John  Osborn,  a  celebrated  bookseller. 
From  his  son's  widow  it  passed  U>  —  Penn,  and 
thence  to  Joseph  Bailey,  Esq.,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
his  grandson,  Sir  John  Russell  Bailey,  Bart,  (now  Lord 
Glanusk),  who  sold  it  (1901)  to  Thomas  Hewett,  Esq., 
of  Grimsby.  The  pedigree  opposite  shows  the  history 
of  this  manor  from  its  acquisition  by  the  D'Oyleys,  who 
are  briefly  traced  from  their  entry  into  Bucks  from  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Pishill  in  Oxfordshire.* 

The  other  manor,  now  represented  by  Turville  Park, 
belonged  (from  the  year  794)  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Edward 
Chamberleyne,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  Dormer  family. 
At  the  Usurpation  the  manor  was  conveyed  to  a  Mr. 
West,  of  Chepping  Wycombe,  by  whom  it  was  sold  in 
1653  to  John  Ovey,  Esq.,  of  Watlington,  Oxon.  It 
passed  in  marriage  with  his  daughter  Jane  to  Timothy 
Ferry,  Esq.,  of  Wormington  Place,  Gloucestershire,  but 
described  in  the  Turville  Register  as  "  of  S-  Antholins, 
London."  His  son  having  predeceased  him,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  William  Perry,t  who  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Sidney, 
of  Penshurst,  brother  of  Jocelyn,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
In  1796  his  only  surviving  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  Bysshe  Shelley,  Esq.,  sold  this  estate  to  Thomas 
Butlin,  Esq.  The  following  pedigree  shows  the  family 
of  Perry  so  far  as  relates  to  Turville : — 

*  In  addition  to  the  Bources  already  mentioned,  and  the  monu- 
ments in  Hambleden  Church,  this  pedigree  has  been  corrected  and 
amplified  from  the  very  excellent  "Account  of  the  House  of 
D'Oyley,"  by  Wm.  D'Oyley  Bayley,  1845. 

t  Lipscomb  (UI.  630),  and  foUowing  him  Aldred,  says  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  William  in  1735,  but  that  must  indicate 
the  coming  of  age  of  the  latter,  as  the  Turville  Register  shows 
Timothy's  death  to  have  been  in  January,  1732. 
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In  the  north  light  of  the  window  already  mentioned, 
in  eighteenth-century  glass,  is  a  coat  of  28  qnarteringSy 
measnring  about  21  x  19^  inches,  for  Sidnbt,  or 
Stdnbt,  removed  from  a  corresponding  window  at  the 
east  end  of  the  aisle,  stopped  up  at  the  restoration. 

1.  Or,  a  pheon  azure.    Sidney. 

2.  Argent,  2  bars  sable,  in  chief  3  esoaicheons  of  the  last. 

Clumford. 

3.  Argent,  3  cheyronels  gules,  a  label  azure.    Barrinoton. 

4.  Argent,  on  a  bend  gules,  3  lozenges  of  the  field.    Mercye.* 

5.  Quarterly  or  and  gules,  an  escarbuncle  sable.     Mande- 

VILLE.* 

6.  Azure,  a  chevron  between  3  mullets  or.    Chetwyn.* 

7.  Argent,  3  lions  rampant  gules,  2  and  1,  and  as  numy  cross* 

croBslets  sable,  1  and  2.    BELHOUSE.t 

8.  Barry  of  10  argent  and  gules,  a  lion  rampant  crowned  or, 

Brandon. 

9.  Quarterly ;  1  and  4  or,  a  lion  rampant  azure.    Percy  (?) 

2  and  3  or,  2  lions  passant  in  pale  azure.    Sutton  (?) 

10.  Gules,acinquefoil  ermine.    Leicester  (the  ancient  Earls). 

11.  Barry  of  6,  argent  and  azure,  in  chief  3  torteaux.    Qrey. 

12.  Or,  a  maunche  gules.     Hastings. 

13.  Barry  of  12  argent  and  azure,  as  numy  martlets  in  orle 

gules.    Valence. 

14.  Yairy,  or  and  gules.    Ferrers. 

15.  Gules,  7  mascles  conjoined  or,  3,  3, 1.     Quincy. 

16.  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  or,  in  chief  a  crescent,  a  border  en- 

grailed of  the  last.    Talbot. 

17.  Gules,  a  fesse  between  6  cross-croflslets  or.     Beauchamp. 

18.  Checquy,  or  and  azure,  a  chevron   ermine.    Newburgh 

(ancient  Earls  of  Warwick). 

19.  Gules,  a  chevron  between  10  crosses  pat^  argent,  6  and  4. 

Berkeley. 

20.  Or,  a  fesse  between  2  chevrons  sable.    Lisle. 

21.  Gules,  a  lion  passant  gardant  argent,  crowned  or.    Gerard. 

22.  Argent,  a  chevron  gules.  X 

23.  Or,  a  saltire  between  4  martlets  sable.    Guilford. 

24.  Argent,  a  fesse  dancett^  sable.    West  (or  La  Ware). 

25.  Gules,  a  lion  rampant,  between  10  §  croas-crosslets  fitcb^e 

argent.    La  Ware. 


*  Brought  in  by  Barrington. 

t  But  the  cross-crosslets  are  elsewhere  described  as  fitch^e. 

X  This  is  borne  by  Acton,  and  many  other  families. 

§  The  number  varies :  it  is  sometimes  8. 
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26.  Barry  of  6,  argent  and  aznre  ;   on  a  chief  or,  2  pallets 

between  as  many  baaed  eaqaierree  of  the  2nd ;  over  all 
an  inescntcheon  ermine.    Mortimer.* 

27.  Argent,  a  bend  lozengy  gules,  on  a  chief  azure  3  escallops  or. 

28.  Sable,  on  a  chevron  or,  between  3  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  2nd, 

as  many  spear-heads  azure.    Stiles. 

Crest :  A  bear  rampant  leaning  on  a  ragged  staff  argent ;  bridled 
sable,  collar  and  chain  or ;  crest-wreath  or  and  azure.  Beau- 
champ.  And  a  porcupine  statant  azure  ;  qaiUs,  collar,  and  chain 
or ;  crest-wreath  or  and  gules.    Sidney. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle,  on  a  plain  slab  of 
white  marble,  surmounted  by  a  sarcophagus  : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Thomas    BUTLIN  of  TuRVILLE  park  IM  this  parish  and  or  FOLXSHILL 

IK  THK  County  of  Warwick  Esquirk  one  or  the  Lords  of  this  Manor, 
WHO  DIED  the  agTH  of  October  1827,  Aged  73. 

Also  op 

Ann  Butlin  his  wife  who  died  the  2"?  of  July  1824,  Aged  75. 

And  op 
THOMAS  BUTLIN  their  eldest  son  who  died  the  zani  or  Mat  1813  Aged  39. 


IN  THE  VAULT  BBNBATH  ARB  DBPOSITBD  THE  MORTAL  REMAINS  OP 

CHARLES  THOMAS  the  second  son  of  JOHN  and  MARY  BUTLIN  of  turville  park 

WHO  DIED  THE  94TB  oP  MARCH   1833,  AGED  a  TEARS  AND  5  MONTHS. 


MARY  JANE  MASSU  their  dauchtbr  who  died  thb  jn  op  novbmbbr  1B331  acbd  18  months. 

On  the  base  is  a  shield-of-arms  in  white  marble ; 
some  of  the  tinctures  are  indicated  by  dots  and  lines  : — 

Party  per  pale.  Dexter  side,  quarterly,  1  and  4,  three  cresoents ; 
2,  or,  a  lion  rampant ;  3,  sable,  a  chevron  between  three  roses. 
Impaling^  sable,  three  tombs  ornamented  with  swords  on  their 
lids  and  cross-bones  on  the  ends.  Crest:  a  child  naked  except 
waist-doth,  bearing  shield  on  left  arm  ;  the  right  is  broken,  bat  is 
raised  and,  Lipscomb  states,  bore  a  dart 


*  Probably  this  should  be,  Barry  of  6  or  and  aznre,  etc 
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On  north  wall  of  nave,  a  plain  black  marble  slab, 
snrmonnted  by  a  flaming  nm : — 

Near  this  place  lyeth  the  Body  of 

Richard  East 

Of  Godards  in  the  Pari(h  of 

Hambleden 

who  died  Sepf  ^  7*?  1795 

Aged  73  Years. 

Alfo  of 

Elizabeth     East 

Wife  of  the  above 

Who  Died  March  ^  18"^  1803 

Aged  8S  Years. 

In  the  nave,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  chancel 
arch,  on  a  plain  white  marble  slab,  is : — 

SACRED 
TO  THE   MEMORY  OF 

ELIZA   JANE    KING, 

ELDEST  DAUGHTER   OF 

RICHARD  AND    SARAH   KING,  OF  WIDMERE, 

IN   THIS  COUNTY 

WHO   DIED   ON  THE   21^?'   AUGUST,    1854, 

AFTER   A    BRIEF    ILLNESS 

AT  GODESBURG,   ON   THE   RHINE,    AGED   21. 

/  f/Ay£  LOVED  THEE  WITH  AN  EVERLASTING  LOVE 
THEREFORE  WITH  LOVING  KINDNESS  HAVE  I  DRAWN  THEE 

yEREMIAH  c.  XXXt.  r.  3. 

Below  hangs  another  white  marble  slab,  representing 
a  scroll : — 

TO  THE  , 

BELOVED  MEMORY  OF 

RICHARD  &  SARAH  KING 

WHO  DIED  AT  WIDMERE 

JANL  ioIjI  1849— 

AND  DEC^  9!^  1866. 

AGED  53  AND  65  YEARS. 

''  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  JUST 

IS  blessed:'  prov,  x.  7. 

ERECTED  BV  THEIR  CHILDREN. 
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The  latter  were  the  parents  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
King,  farmer,  of  Widmere,  an  ancient  manor  in  Great 
Marlow  parish.  For  several  years  he  was  Vicar's 
Chnrchwarden  of  Great  Marlow. 

On  the  sonth  wall  of  the  chancel,  on  a  plain  white 
marble  slab  :— 

IN   A  VAULT 

NEAR   THIS  TABLET  ARE  DEPOSITED  THE  REMAINS 

OF 

WILLIAM   CHRISTOPHER  NEWELL, 

OF   POPHLBYS   farm; 

IN  THE  PARISH   OF  STOKENCHURCH, 

BORN  JULY   22".°    1782.      DIED   MARCH   5™    1838. 

ALSO  OF  ELEANOR  his  wife, 

WHO   died   DEC^    12™  1865. 
AGED   83   YEARS. 

On  a  large,  perfectly  plain  slab  of  slate,  removed  at 
the  restoration  from  the  floor  of  the  nave  to  the  outside 
of  the  west  wall  of  the  aisle  : — 

In  Memory 

of  NATHANIEL    CARTER. 

Late  of  Southend  in  this  Parifti: 

who  Died  March  f  2^  1712  : 

Aged  73  years. 

And  alfo  of  lOAN  his  Wife, 

ftie  Died  April  f  5°  1722 

Aged  78  years. 

Alfo  In  Memory 

of  NATHANIEL  their  Eldeft  Son. 

who  Died  Dec!  the  7.   1743. 

Aged  70  years. 

The  latter  was  one  of  the  three  Lords  of  the  Manor 
who  conjointly  presented  to  the  living  of  this  parish  in 
Jnne,  1721,  and  April,  1732.  Another  Carter  presented 
with  two  others  in  1770. 
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On  a  large  slab  of  slate,  now  laid  on  the  gronnd  (oat- 
side),  in  the  angle  between  nave  and  aisle,  bat  nntil  the 
restoration  on  tiie  floor  of  the  aisle  (inside) : — 

Here  Lieth  the  Body  of  Elizabeth 

Late  Wife  of  M"":  William  Toovey 

of  Turvill  Heath  who  Departed  this 

life  Sep'':  the  13**  1719  Aged  .  34  Years 

Alfo 

of  Elizabeth  their  Daughter 

who  Died  June  f  {blank)  1722  Aged  7  Years. 

Alfo 

of  Eliz  :  Wife  of  M"^:  Peter  Toovey  of  Wormfley 

who  Died  Nov:  the  14'*'  1722  Aged  57. 

Alfo 

of  M"":  Peter  Toovey  of  Wormfley 

who  Died  ^  14*''  of  Jan:   1741  Aged  76. 

Alfo 

of  William  Youngeft  Son  of  M*":  Will"; 

and  Eliz:  Toovey  who  Died  y  9*"* 

of  Sep'":    1745  Aged  32  Years. 

Alfo 

Here  Lieth  f  Body  of  M"";  Peter  Toovey 

of  Northend  Eldeft  Son  of  M^: 

Will";  Toovey  and  Eliz:  his  Wife, 

who  Departed  this  Life  May 

the   10*^  1746  Aged  37  Years. 

Inserted  in  the  front  door  of  the  vicarage  are  the 
following  coats-of-anns  emblazoned  on  glass. 

On  a  shield  of  medieeval  glass,  more  or  less  repaired 
and  made  np  in  recent  times,  measuring  13x12  inches  :^— 

Party  per  pale.    Dexter :  galea,  an  orle  argent.    Balliol.    (The 
orle  is  entire,  bat  adapted  in  form  to  the  dexter  half  of  the  shield, 
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tkough  Mr.  CK)ugh  notes  that  the  ordinary  practice  in  sach  a  case  is 
rather  to  represent  only  half  the  orle,  the  other  half  heing  oat  o£E 
by  the  impalement).  Sinister:  six  quarters  of  unequal  size. 
1  and  6,  asure,  aem^  of  flears-de-lis,  only  one  and  two  halves* 
being  seen.  (This  may  be  a  portion  of  a  shield  of  France  ancient 
and  England  qoarterly).  2  and  4,  asure,  2  bendlets  or.  D'Otliy. 
The  coat  should  be  the  reTerse— vis.  Or,  2  bendlets  asure.  3,  sable, 
a  lion  rampant  or,  his  tail  extended  over  his  head.  5,  vert  only. 
On  an  ewsntcheon  surtout  argent  a  lion  rampant  sable.  Most  of 
the  quarters  are  severally  boi^red  with  pieces  of  glass  of  various 
colours,  the  whole  collection  having  evidently  been  patched  up 
without  any  plan. 

A  shield  of  eighteenth-centary  glass,  measuring 
9 J  X  8i  inches:— 

Party  per  pale.    Dexter :  15  quarters  in  5  rows. 

1.  Asure,  3  stirrups  or,  quartering  sable,  3  pairs  of  hands  in 

armour,  clasping,  argent.    Both  for  Purefoy  of  Shal- 
stone,  Bucks. 

2.  Argent,  on  a  feese  sable,  3  escallops  or. 

3.  Gules,  a  chevron  ermine  between  3   leopards'    faces  or. 

Wylforde. 

4.  Argent,  a  chevron  sable,  in  dexter  chief  a  oinquefoil  of 

the  last.    Rempstone. 

5.  Gules,  a  fesse  ermine  between  2  chevrons  or.    Charnell. 

6.  Or,  a  fesse  gules,  in  chief  3  martlets  sable. 

7.  Gules,  2  bare  ermine,  in  chief  a  crescent  or. 

8.  Or,  2  bendlets  azure.    D'Otley. 

9.  Azure,  4  barulets  or,  in  chief  a  lion  passant  of  the  last. 

10.  Or,  3  chevronels  engrailed  gules.    Chaungy. 

11.  Sable,  a  chevron  argent  between  3  hawks'  lures  of  the  last. 

12.  Argent,  a  bend  f  usilly  gules  and  or. 

13.  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules. 

14.  Gules,  on  a  chief  argent  5  fusils  conjoined  of  the  first. 

15.  Azure,  on  a  fesse   engrailed    or,  between  3  spear-heads 

argent,  a  greyhound  courant  sable. 
The  whole  impaling  :  gules,  an  orle  argent.     Balliol. 

The  orle  is  as  before  adapted  to  the  (sinister)  half  of  the 
escutcheon,  not  dimidiated  as  usual.  Why  the  arms  of  BalUol  are 
impaled  is  a  mystery  ;  the  family  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  (The  orle  might  also  be  for  Lyndsby, 
CO.  Lancaster,  but  it  is  equally  unlikely.)  It  seems  probable  that 
the  sinister  side  of  this  shield  is  a  random  composition  by  a  modem 
glazier. 


*  In  6,  the  lower  half  fleur-de-lis  is  reversed,  evidently  acci- 
dentally BO  placed  when  the  glass  was  releaded. 
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Oni  a  small  shield  of  seventeenth-oentaiy  glass 
measnriDg  9x6}  inches  : — 

Party  per  pale ;  within  a  bordnre  or.    DextBTf  quarterly  of  six : 

1 .  Gnlei)  3  awords  in  pale*^ argent,  hilts  and  pommdia  or  (?),t  tbeir 

points  nptrardi.    Woodchurch,  afterwards  Clarke. 

2.  Paly  wavy  of  6,  ermine  and  sable.     Tbe  original  arms  of 

Clarke. 

3.  Argentv  a  bend  sable,  durged  on  ther  npper  part  with  a  rose 

of  the  first.    Shert. 
4J  Argent,  on  a  fesse  gnles,  between  6  martlets  sable,  2  otiier- 
martlets  or.    De  la  Hay. 

5.  Argent,  on  a  fesse  between  3  water-bougets  sable,  5  gutters 

(or  tears)  of  the  first.    Wintbrborne. 

6.  Sable,   a   chevron    between  3   pelicans*    heads   erased  or. 

GODFRY. 

Sinister :  per  fesse ;  in  chief  or,  a  demi-lion  rampant  gules  (?),t 
langoed  sable ;  in  base,  sable  only. 

This  sable  quartering  reaches  above  the  middle  of 
the  shield  and  above  the  fesse-Iine  of  the  dexter  half, 
and  appears  to  have  been  painted  over  the  original 
blazoning  so  as  to  blot  it  oat. 

A  single  line  (or  tressnre  ?)  is  shown  on  the  last  four 
qnarterings  of  the  dexter  side,  to  every  blazon  except 
tne  fesse  on  the  4th,  and  a  doable  line  (or  tressnre  ?) 
roand  the  demi-lion  on  the  sinister  side ;  bat  they  were 
probably  simply  added  as  a  finish  by  the  artist,  without 
having  any  heraldic  significance. 

Below  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield  is  "  HVMFRY 
CLARKE  -»",  and  below  the  sinister  side  is  "MARY 

MA ";  the  remainder  of  the  name  has  been 

careftiUy  scratched  ofi^  the  glass.  Part  of  the  third 
letter  remains,  and  may  have  been  R,  J  for  MARMION, 
for  which  family  the  arms  seem  intended.  Homfry 
Clarke  was  apparently  a  member  of  the  family  of  that 
name  of  Sali'ord,  co.  Worcester,  which  obtained  a 
baronetcy  in  1617.  § 

*  This  is  the  nsaal  blazon,  but  Mr.  Goagh  points  out  that  it  is 

misleading,  as  3  swords  in  pale  would  be  l,  whereas  they  are  in 

fact  palUthoUe  444. 

t  The  colour  has  faded. 

I  It  looks,  however,  more  like  the  remains  of  a  K. 

§  The  English  Baronetage^  printed  for  Thomas  Wotton,  1741, 
Vol.  L 
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On  an  oval  medallion,  bordered  ermine,  measuring 
10  X  9  inches  :  or,  a  lion  rampant  sable,  leaning  against 
a.  tree  proper.  Apparently  German  or  Dutch  glass^ 
seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Tnrville 
Register : — 

The  Recantation  and  Submifsion  of  Jo:  Tovy  of  Turfield 
in  Buckf  at  his  Readmifsion  into  f  dark  place  after*  years 
defe<5lion  pformed  in  Turfield  Church  in  y  time  of  Divine 
Service  on  Sunday  April  12  Anno  1663. 

I  John  Toovy  doe  here  in  f  prfence  of  God  and  this 
congregation  openly  acknowledge  that  in  separating  myselfe 
both  in  judgement  and  practife  from  the  publick  Difpenfation  of 
the  Doctrine  Worship,  and  Difcipline  of  the  church  of  England. 
And  lifcewife  by  my  Reproachfull  fpeechef  againft  Godf 
Minillerf,  Godf  publick  Ordinancef  and  Godf  Houfe  (which 
is  thif  place)  I  have  moil  grievoufly  offended  God,  and 
scandalized  hif  church.  I  doe  declare  my  felfe  heartily  sorry 
for  the  same.  And  I  doe  moreover  faithfully  promife  that  for 
the  future  I  will  become  a  dutiful!  Son  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  a  dutifull  Clark  to  the  Miniiler  of  thif  parilh. 
church.  In  witnefse  whereof  I  doe  hereunto  fet  my  hand 
April  12.  1663 

John  Tow 

The  aforef*  Recantation  and  submifsion 
of  f  s**  Jo:  Tovy  waf  by  the  s"*  Jo:  Tovy 
publickly  pnounced  and  here  fubfcribed  at 
f  time  and  place  aforef^  in  the  audience  and 
view  of  a  full  Congregation  there  and  then 
afsembled  w**  if  here  attefted  by 

Tho:  Stiles 
Rich.  Morgan  Minifler 

Hen:  Doyley 
Hen:  Keeble  c  his  Mark  )  ^i,„,^u  „«^j^«i- 
Hen:  Hefter    f   his  Mark  |  ^^^"^^^^  ^"^^^ 

Alfred  Hbneagb  Cooks. 


*  The  number  has  not  been  filled  in. 
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CHURCH. 

The  armorial  ceiling  of  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Martin's 
Church,  Fenny  Stratford,  commemorateB  some  of  the 
donors  whose  generosity  helped  to  build  the  church. 
Cole  records  that  the  arms  are  those  of  donors  of  £10  or 
more :  but  in  the  lists  of  subscriptions  in  Willis'  MSS. 
(52  B)  several  are  credited  with  much  less  than  that 
amount,  atid  only  three  or  four  are  entered  as  giving 
more  than  £10 :  10 :  e.g.,  Lord  Angelsea,  £15 :  15  ;  Mr. 
Rich.  Cambridge,  £21. 

When  built  in  1726  the  church  consisted  (mly  of  a 
nave  and  west  tower;  the  nave  (now  the  north  aisle) 
was  50  feet  in  length  by  about  25  feet  in  breadth.  The 
ceiling  is  flat,  and  is  divided  into  forty  spaces  (ten  rows 
of  four  spaces  in  a  row),  and  in  each  space  is  a  coat  of 
arms  with  the  owner's  name  and  title ;  in  the  cave,  which 
encircles  the  aisle  and  divides  the  ceiling  from  the  wall, 
are  26  coats,  arranged  ten  on  each  side  and  three  at  each 
end. 

Time  has  seriously  impaired  the  freshness  and  colour- 
ing of  all  the  arms,  and  more  than  partially  obliterated 
several,  especially  on  the  south  side  in  the  cave.  Reno- 
vation is  obviously  needful,  and  the  Yicar  and  Church- 
wardens are  giving  the  subject  attention. 

The  stained  glass  now  in  the  north-west  window  was 
originally  in  the  east  window,  but  the  extension  of  the 
ch\irch  caused  the  nave  to  become  the  aisle  and  vestries 
to  be  built  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle,  thereby  closing 
the  original  east  window  and  transferring  the  glass  to 
its  present  position. 

No.  1.  CoU.  Aedis  Christi.  Sable,  on  a  cross  engrailed 
argent,  a  lion  passant  gules,  between  four 
leopards'  heads  azure,  on  a  chief  or  a  rose  of 
the  third  barbed  and  seeded  proper  between 
two  comish  choughs  proper. 
2.  Coll.  Aenei  Nasi.  The  shield  divided  into  three 
parts  paleways.  1st  part.  ar.  a  chev.  sa.  betw. 
three  roses  g^.  barbed  and  seeded  ppr.  2nd  part, 
gu.  two  lions  pass,  guard,  ar.  on  a  chief  az.  the 
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B.Y.M.  and  child  sitting  crowned  and  holding  a 
sceptre  of  the  second.  3rd  part,  quarterly,  1st  and 
4th.  ar.  a  chev.  betw.  three  bugle  horns  stringed 
sa.  2nd  and  3rd,  ar.  a  cheT.  betw.  three  cross 
crosslets  sa. 

3.  Coll,  Carp,  Christi,    Dexter,  gu.  two  keys  indorsed 

in  bend  the  upper  ar.  the  lower  or.  a  sword  betw. 
them  in  bend  sinister  of  the  second,  hilted  or: 
impaling,  az.  a  pelican  ruining  herself  or. 

4.  Coll,  Jesus,    Vert  three  stags  trippant  ar.  attired  or. 

5.  Coll,  Novum,     Ar.  two  chevronels  sa.  betw.  three 

roses  gu.  barbed  and  seeded  ppr. 

6.  Eccle.   Coll.    Westmonast,      Az.   a   cross   patonc^e 

betw.  four  martlets  or,  on  a  chief  ar.  a  pale 
quarterly  of  France  and  England  betw.  two  roses 

7.  Eccl,  Coll,  Windesor.    Ar.  a  cross  gu. 

8.  Coll.  Etonense.     Az.  three  lillies  slipped  and  leaved 

ar.  on  a  chief  per  pale  az.  and  gu.  on  dexter  side 
a  fleur-de-lys  on  the  sinister  a  lion  pass,  g^ard.  or. 

9.  ViUa  de  Buck.     Per  pale  ^u.  and  sa.  a  swan  with 

wings  expanded  ar.  ducally  gorged  and  chained 
or. 

10.  Villa  de  Bedford.      Az.   an   eagle    displayed    ar. 

crowned  or. 

11.  Burgus  Sancti  Albani.     Az.  a  saltira  or. 

12.  Coll.  B.  Ma.  prope  Winton.         Same  as  No.  5. 

13.  Will.  Wake.  Archiep.  Cantuar.    Az.  an  episcopal 

staff  in  pale  or^  ensigned  with  a  cross  patt^e  ar. 
surmounted  of  a  pall  of  the  last  charged  with  four 
crosses  form6e  fitch6e  sa.  fimbriated  or.  impaling. 
Or,  two  bars  gu.  in  chief  three  torteaux.  A  Mitre 
above  the  shield. 

14.  Wriothesley  Bussell  Dux  de  Bedford.    Ar.  a  lion 

ramp.  gu.  on  a  chief  sa.  three  escallops  of  the 
field.     A  ducal  coronet  above  the  shield. 

15.  Johannes  Montagu.  Dux  de  Montagu.    Quarterly, 

1st  and  4th  ar.  three  lozenges  conjoined  in  fess 
gu.  a  border  sa.  (Montagu).  2nd  and  3rd  or.  an 
eagle  displayed  vert  beaked  and  membered  gu. 
(Monthermer).     A  ducal  coronet  above  the  shield. 

16.  Scroop  Egerton.  Dux  de  Bridgewater.     Ar.  a  lion 

ramp.  gu.  betw.  three  pheons  sa.  A  ducal 
coronet  above  the  shield. 
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17.  Jacobus  Compton.  Comes  de  Northampton.      Sa  a 

lion  pass,  guard,  or,  betw.  three  esquires  helmets 
ar.     An  earl's  coronet  above  the  shield. 

18.  Arthur  Annesley.  Conies  de  Anglesey.    Paly  of  six 

ar.  and  az.  a  bend  gu.  An  earl's  coronet  above 
the  shield. 

19.  Georgius  Lee.  Comes  de  Lichfield.    Ar.  a  fess  betw. 

three  crescents  sa.  An  earl's  coronet  over  the 
shield. 

20.  Montague    Venables    Bertie.   Comes  de  Abingdon. 

Arg.  three  battering  rams  barwise  in  pale  ppr. 
garnished  az.     An  earl's  coronet  above  the  shield. 

21.  WUL  Cheyne.   Vice-comes  de  Newhaven.      Chequy 

or  and  az.  a  fess  gu.  fretty  ar.  A  viscount's 
coronet  above  the  shield. 

22.  Francisca  Sctidam^re.  Vice-comes  Scttdam^ore.  on  a 

lozenge — gu.  three  stirrups  leathered  and  buckled 
or.  impaling  az.  a  fleur-ae-lis  arg.  A  viscount's 
coronet  above  the  shield. 

23.  Badulphus  Vemey.  Vice-comes  Fermanagh.    Az.  on 

a  cross  arg.  five  mullets  pierced  gu.     A  viscount's 
coronet  above  the  shield. 
24  Tho.  Uthwat.  Armig.   Vice-comes  Com.  Bucks.     Az. 
a  lion  ramp.  arg. 

25.  Alex.   Denton.    Justiciar   Dom.    Regis  de  Banco. 

Arg.  two  bars  gu.  in  chief  three  cinquefoils  sable. 

26.  Hon.  Car.  Leigh.  Miles  pro  com.  Bedford.     Gu.  a 

cross  engr.  arg.  in  first  quarter  a  lozenge  or.  a 
crescent  of  the  first  on  the  cross  for  difference. 

27.  Johan.  Chester.  Baronett.     Per  pale  arg.  and  sa.  a 

chev.  engr.  betw.  three  rams'  heads  erased,  homed 
or,  counterchanged.  an  inescutcheon  of  Ulster. 

28.  Tlio.  Lee.  Baronett.  Miles  pro  com.  Bucks.    Az.  two 

bars  or,  a  bend  chequy  or  and  gu.  an  inescutcheon 
of  Ulster. 

29.  Mont.  Gerard  Drake.  Armig.  Miles  pro  com.  Bucks. 

Arg.  a  wjxem  with  wings  displayed  gu. 

30.  Thos.  Cartwright.  Armig,  Miles  pro.  com.  North- 

ampt.  Erm.  a  fess  engr.  gu.  betw.  three  fireballs 
sa.  fired  ppr. 

31.  Bich.  Eliot.  Arm.  Comubiensis.      Arg.  a  fess  gu. 

betw.  two  bars  gemells  wavy  az.  a  crescent  or. 

32.  Bichardus  Cambridge.  Armig.  Londonensis.    Arg. 

on  a  pile  gu.  betw.  six  cross  crosslets  fitch6e  sa. 
a  cross  patonce  of  the  field. 
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33.  Gracia  Bennet  Dom,  de  Bechampton.  on  a  lozenge 

— gu.  a  bezant  betw.  three  demi-lions  ramp.  or. 

34.  Leticia  Pigot  Domina  de  DoddershaU.  on  a  lozenge 

— sa.  three  pickaxes  arg.  impaling,  ai^.  three 
wolves  conrant  bai*wi8e  in  pale  az. 

35.  Rev.  David  James.  Bectr.  de  Woughton.      Az.   a 

lion  ramp,  within  an  orle  of  roses  arg.  a  martlet 
for  difference. 

36.  Bev.  Jo.  Dis7iey.  Vicar  d-e  Cranbrook.     Arg.  on  a 

fess  gu.  three  fleur-de-lis  or. 

37.  Coll.   S.S.    Trinit.    Cantab.      Arg.   a  chev.  betw. 

three  roses  gu.  barbed  and  seeded  ppr.  on  a  chief 
of  the  second  a  lion  of  England  betw.  two  bibles 
or. 

38.  Coll.   S.   Johannis  Euang.      France    modem   and 

England  within  a  border  gobony  arg.  and  az. 

39.  Coll.  Bitckingham  sive  Magdal.      Quarterly    per 

pale  indented  or  and  az.  in  2nd  and  3rd  quarters 
an  eagle  displayed  of  the  first,  on  a  bend  of  the 
second  a  fret  betw.  two  martlets  of  the  first. 

40.  EccL  Cath.  Dunelm.     Az.  a  cross  betw.  four  lions 

ramp.  or. 
In  the  cave,  are : 

41.  6u.  on  a  cross  rayonn^e  betw.  four  crosses  pat6e 

or,  a  hurt  charged  with  a  cross  trefl^e  or. 

42.  The.  Symonds.  Armiger.     Sable  a  dolphin  embowed 

holding  in  the  mouth  a  fish  arg. 

43.  Will.  Bradshaw.  Episcopus  Bristol.  Decanus  Aedis 

Christi.  Oxon.  Sable  three  ducal  crowns  in 
pale  or.  impaling,  arg.  two  bendlets  sable. 

44.  Collegium  Universitatis.    Az.  a  cross  patonce  betw. 

four  martlets  or. 
46.  Honorabilis  Domina.  Domina  Elizabeth  Hastings. 
on  a  lozenge — arg.  a  maunch  sable. 

46.  Edmund    Gibson.    Episcopus    London.      Gu.    two 

swords  in  saltire  arg.  hilted  or.  impaling,  az. 
three  storks  rising  arg. 

47.  Bev.    Martin    Benson.    Archidiaconus    de    Berks. 

Bector  Noster  de  Bleckley  quarterly,  1st  and 
4th  gu.  on  a  chev.  or  three  crosses  pat6e  sa.  2nd 
arg.  on  two  bars  az.  three  crosses  patee  or.  3rd 
arg.  an  eagle  displ.  gu. 

48.  Bev.  David   Trimnell.    Archidiac.  Leicesteriensis. 

Bector  de  Stoke  Hammond.  Arg.  a  cross  gu. 
over  all  a  bend  or. 
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49.  Bev.    Tho.    Tanner.    Archidiac.    Norfolk.    Aedis 

Christi  Oxon.  Canon.  Arg.  three  negroes 
heads  in  profile  ppr. 

50.  Will.    Carttoright.    Arm.   et  Byzantia   uxor  ejus. 

Erm.  a  fess  engr.  gu.  betw.  three  fireballs  sa.  fired 
ppr.  a  shield  of  pretence  per  pale  az.  and  gu.  three 
saltires  or. 

51.  B.  Pomfret  and  C gen.  de  Newport  Pagnell. 

A  church  on  a  shield. 

52.  Will.  Gore  de  Tring.  Arm.     Gu.  a  fess  betw.  three 

cross-crosslets  fitchee  or. 

53.  Coll.  Magdalen  Oxon.      Lozengy  erm.  and  sable, 

on  a  chief  of  the  last  three  lillies  slipped  arg. 

54.  Arg.  a  cross  gules. 

55.  Coll.  Begal.   Cantab.     Sa.   three  roses,   arg.  on  a 

chief  per  pale  az.  and  gu.  a  fleur-de-lis  or  and  a 
lion  01  England. 

56.  Bev.  Edw.  Wells,  nuper  Bector  de  Bleckley.     Az.  a 

book  open  arg.  garnished  or  with  the  words  ''  Old 
and  New  Testaments." 

57.  Gilhertus   Symkin.   Armig.      Arg.   on  a  bend  sa. 

three  dolphins  naiant  or. 

58.  Lucie  Knightley.  Arm.  et  uxor  ejus  filia  Henrici 

Benson.  Arm.  Quarterly.  1st  and  4th  ermine. 
2nd  and  3rd  paly  of  six  or  and  gu.  A  shield  of 
pretence  arg.  on  a  chev.  betw.  three  goats'  heads 
erased  sa.  as  many  escallops  or. 
hQ.^Johannes  Fortescue.  Miles  Dom.  Begis  Justiciarius 
et  Domini.  Elizahetha  uxor  ejus  filia  Boherti 
Dormer.  Arm.  Az.  a  bend.  engr.  arg.  cotised  or. 
a  shield  of  pretence,  chequy  or  and  az.  on  a  chief 
of  the  first  a  demi-lion  ramp,  of  the  last. 

60.  Bich.  Lowndes  de  Winslow.  Arm.     Arg.  fretty  az. 

the  interlacings  each  charged  with  a  bezant,  on 
a  canton  gu.  a  leopard's  head  erased  or. 

61.  Same  as  No.  47. 

^2.  Henricus  Petty.  Comes  de  Shelhume.  Ermine  on  a 
bend  az.  a  magnetic  needle  ppr.  pointing  at  the 
pole  star  or.     An  earl's  coronet  above  the  shield. 

63.  Tho.  Farmer.   Comes  de  Pomfret.     Arg.  a  fess  sa. 

betw.  three  lions'  heads  erased  gu.  An  earl's 
coronet  above  the  shield. 

64.  Carolus    Boyle.    Comes    de     Orrery.       Per    bend 

embattled  arg.  and  gu.  An  earl's  coronet  above 
the  shield. 
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65.  Hugo  Boulter.  Archiepise.  Armagh,  nuper  Episco- 

pus  Bristol  et  Decanus  Aedis  ChristL  Oxon,  Az. 
an  episcopal  staff  in  pale  arg.  ensigned  with  a 
cross  pat6e  or,  surmounted  by  a  pall  of  the 
second  fimbriated  and  fringed  or  charged  with 
four  crosses  form6e  fitchSe  sa.  impaling,  quarterly 
az.  and  erm.  in  first  quarter  a  dove  ppr.  and  in 
the  fourth  a  bird  bolt  in  pale  or  featnered  arg. 

66.  Sir  Holland  Egerton.   quarterly.    Ist   arg.  a   lion 

ramp.  gu.  betw.  three  pheons  sa.  2nd  gu.  three 
pheons  or.  3rd  barr}'  of  six  arg.  and  az.  a  label 
of  five  points  gu.  4th  az.  8em6  of  lis  a  lion.  .  . 
arg. 

In  the  westernmost  window  of  the  north  side  of  the 
north  aisle  ai'e  the  following  in  stained  glass :  — 

67.  The   Royal   Arms   G.R.    (Hanover    in   the   fourth 

quarter). 
68  and  69.  Arms  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities. 

70.  Thos.   Price.   Arm.   Bestitutr.   Fun.      Arg.   three 

comish  choughs  sa.  Crest,  a  lion's  face  pierced 
through  the  mouth  in  bend  with  an  arrow  arg. 

71.  Bich.  Beynolds.  Episcopus  Lincoln.     Gu.  two  lions 

of  England :  on  a  chief  az.  the  B.Y.M.  and  child 
sitting  crowned  and  holding  a  sceptre  of  the 
second:  impaling,  gu.  a  chev.  chequy  az.  and  or 
betw.  three  cross-crosslets  arg. 

72.  Nich.  Claget.  S.T.P.  Arckidiac.  Bunching.    Erm.  on 

a  fess  sa.  three  pheons  or.  Crest,  a  demieagle 
erm.  wings  displ.  crowned  and  beaked  or. 

73.  Fortescue  impaling  Stonor.  quarterly  1st  and  4th. 

az.  on  a  bend  engr.  arg.  cotised  or  a  mullet  sa. 
•  2nd  and  3rd  arg^.  fretty  sa.  on  a  chief  or  three 
roses  gu.  impaling,  quarterly  of  thirteen.  Ist, 
az.  two  bars  dancett^e  or.  2nd,  or  three  roses  gu. 
3rd,  az.  four  lions  ramp,  or,  on  a  canton  of  the 

last  a  mullet  sa.     4th,  az.  on  a  fess betw. 

three  lions  faces  or,  an  annulet  sa.  5th,  gu.  a 
saltire  arg.  a  label  of  the  last.  6th,  arg.  three 
fusils  in  fess  gu.  7th,  or  an  eagle  displ.  vert. 
8th,  gu.  a  pale  engr.  arg.  9th,  same  as  No.  4. 
loth,  arg.  on  a  canton  gu.  a  rose  or.  11th,  arg. 
a  saltire  engr.  gu.  12th.  England.  13th,  or  a 
lion  ramp.  gu. 
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74.  Fortescue  impalhig  BoUin.      Fortescue  as  above, 

impaling,  quarterly  of  six.  Ist,  arg.  a  chev.  gu. 
betw.  three  bulls'  heads  couped  sa.  2nd,  quar- 
terly sa.  and  arg.  3rd,  az.  a  fess  betw.  six  cross- 
crosslets  or.  4th,  az.  three  sinister  hands  erect 
apaumee  couped  at  the  wrist  arg.  5th,  Erm. 
on  a  chief  sa  three  crosses  pat6e  arg.  6th,  az. 
a  fret  arg.  a  chief  gu. 

75.  Dr,  Browne  Willis,  arms  on  his  gravestone  which 

is  now  placed  upright  against  the  east  wall  of 
the  north  aisle.  Quarterly  1st  and  4th,  arg. 
a  fess  betw.  three  lions  ramp,  gu.  on  a  border 
of  the  last  eight  bezants  (Willis).  2nd,  or  on 
two  bars  sa.  three  crosses  pat^e  fitch^e  arg.  two 
and  one  (Fell).  3rd,  arg.  on  a  chev.  sa.  betw. 
three  cranes  az.  as  many  escallops  or  (Browne). 
On  a  shield  of  pretence,  arg.  a  fess  gu.  betw. 
two  bars  gemells  wavj^  az.  (Eliot). 

Notes  and  Details. 

No.  1.  Christ  Church  Coll.,  Oxford.  The  arms  are 
those  of  the  founder,  Thomas  Wolsey,  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  York  1514-30:  his  crest  was  a 
naked  arm  embowed  grasping  a  shinbone  all 
ppr.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  Wolsev 
to  name  his  foundation  "  Cardinal  College. ' 
Dr.  B.  Willis  was  at  Christ  Church. 

2.  Of  Oxford.     First  part,  the  arms  of  the  founder, 

William  Smith.  Second  part,  arms  of  the  See 
of  Lincoln.  Third  part,  arms  of  Sir  Richard 
Sutton,  of  Presbury,  Chester,  Kt.,  who  finished 
the  College. 

3.  Of  Oxford.     As  used  now,   the   shield   is   divided 

into  three  parts  paleways.  First  part,  the  arms 
of  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester  1501-28. 
Second  part,  arms  of  the  See  of  Winchester. 
Third  part  (which  is  in  addition  to  those  in  the 
blasen  here  set  forth),  arms  of  Hugh  Oldham, 
Bishop  of  Exeter  1505-19,  viz. :  "  Sa.  a  chev.  or 
betw.  three  owls  arg.  on  a  chief  of  the  second 
as  many  roses  gu." 

4.  Of  Oxford.     Founded   by   Queen   Elizabeth   1571. 

The  arms  are  those  of  Hugh  Price,  Doctor  of 
Ti»w8.  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  building. 
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5.  Of  Oxford.  The  arms  are  those  of  the  founder, 
William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
1367-1405,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 
Xew  Coll.  is  patron  of  the  living  and  manorial 
Lord  of  Newnton  Longueville,  Bucks.  These 
arms  appear  in  the  cnurch:  also  in  stained 
glass  (and  upside  down)  in  the  little  chapel  at 
Tattenhoe,  aajacent  to  Bletchley. 

G.  The  arms  attributed  to  Edward  the  Confessor, 
usually  depicted  with  five  martlets. 

7.  The  cross  of  St.  George,  patron  saint  of  England. 

8.  Carta  Ano.  27o  H.  VI.  N.  48. 

Pro  Collegio  de  Eaton. 

Rex  assignavit  Collegio  B.V.  Mariae  et  Matris  X***  in 
Etona  juxta  Wyndesoram,  quod  fundaverat,  pro  Armis 
&  Armorum  Insignus,  In  Campo  nigro  tres  Liliorum 
Flores  Argenteos,  habentes  in  Animo,  ut  in  Secula 
duraturum  jam  fundatum  Collegium,  cujus  Perpetuita- 
tem  Stabilitate  Coloris  nigro  significari  voluimus,  Flores 
lucidissimos  in  omni  Scientiarum  Genere,  redolentes 
parturiat  ad  Honorem  et  devotissimum  Cultum  Omnipo- 
tent is  Dei,  intemeratseq  virginis  &  matris  gloriosi, 
cujus  sicuti  in  aliis,  et  m  hac  potissimum  Fundatione 
nra  flagranti,  cum  Animo  intemam  et  admodum 
vehementissimam  gerimus  Devotionem.  Quibus  item 
ut  aliquid  regiae  nobilitatis  impertiremur,  quod  vere 
Begium  et  ceTebre  declararet  opus  Parcellas  Armorum 
quae  Nobis  in  Regnis  Angliae  et  Franciae  Jure  deben- 
taur  Regio,  in  Summo  Scuti  locari  statuimus,  partitum 
principale  de  Azoreo  cum  Francorum  Flore,  de  Rubeo 
cum  peditante  Leopardo  aureo. 

Teste  Rege  apud  Westmon.     lo«  Jan:   Ano-  Regni 
sui  27o- 

Per    ipsum    Regem    de    data    pdicta    Authoritate 
Parliamenti. 

Wymbysh. 

9.  The  arms  of  the  Town,  and  not  of  Buckinghamshire, 

as  popularly  supposed.  Probably  devisedifrom 
the  armorial  insignia  of  the  Stafford  family, 
Dukes  of  Buckingham,  whose  crest  was  a  swan's 
head  betw.  two  wings  elevated,  and  whose  sup- 
porters were  two  swans  ppr.  beaked  and  legged 
sa.  dupally  gorged  per  pale  gu.  and  sa. 
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10.  "  Bxirke  "  blasens  the  arms  of  the  Town  of  Bedford, 

thus :  ''  An  ee^g^le  displ.  looking  to  the  sinister 
*'with  wings  invertea  gu.  dueally  crowned  or, 
''  on  the  eagle  a  large  castle  snrmonnted  by  two 
"  more  one  above  the  other  arg." 

11.  The  arms  of  St.  Albans  Abbey  and  Town. 

12.  Winchester  School,  same  arms  and  founder  as  New 

Coll.,  Oxford.     (See  note  5  supra.) 

13.  Bedford,  in  "  Blazon  of  Episcopacy,"  gives  a  trefoil 

vert  betw.  the  bars.  William  Wake  was  the 
son  of  William  Wake,  of  Blandford  Forum, 
Dorset,  gent.,  and  his  wife  Amy,  dau.  of  Edward 
Cutler,  of  Stower  Payne,  Dorset,  gent.  Bom 
26  Jan.,  1657.  He  matriculated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxon,  at  the  age  of  15,  on  28  Feb.,  1672-2.  B.A. 
1676.  M.A.  1679.  B.  and  D.D.  1689.  Canon 
1689.  Had  a  licence  on  26  Sept.,  1688,  to  marry 
Etheldreda,  third  dau.  and  con.  of  Sir  William 
Hovell,  of  Hillinffdon,  Norfolk,  Kt.,  and  of  St. 
Giles  in  the  Fields:  (she  died  15  April,  1731, 
and  had  a  large  family).  Was  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  Will,  and  Mary.  Rector  of  St. 
James',  Westminster,  1695.  Rector  of  St. 
John's,  Westm.  1701.  Dean  1701,  and  Pre- 
bendary and  Canon  o-  Exeter  1701.  Lord 
Justice  in  1719-20-3-5.  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
1705,  translated  to  the  Primacy  in  succession 
to  Thomas  Tenison  in  1716.  Died  at  Lambeth 
29  Jan.,  1736.  He  was  of  wide  reading,  immense 
industry  and  tolerant  spirit.  Was  buried  at 
Croydon,  and  his  monument  was  destroyed  when 
the  parish  church  was  burned  down  in  1867. 

14.  Wriothesley,  son  of  Lord  William  Russell  (beheaded 

1683)  and  his  wife  Rachel,  dau.  of  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton:  succeeded 
his  grandfather  William,  first  Duke  of  Bedford, 
in  1700.  Matriculated  at  Magdalen  Coll., 
Oxford,  13  May,  1696,  age  15.  Was  gentleman 
.of  the  Bedchamber  to  William  III.,  1701-2. 
K.G.  1702.     Died  26  May,  1711. 

15.  John,  second  Duke  of  Montagu ;  courtier ;    was  the 

eldest  surviving  son  of  Ralph,  first  Duke,  by  his 
first  wife  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
Earl   of   Southampton,   and   widow    of   Joceline 
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Percy,  11th  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Was 
Colonel  of  Horse  Guards  and  "  Gold  Stick  "  to 
George  I.  On  23  Oct.,  1717,  was  admitted,  at 
his  own  request.  Fell,  of  the  Royal  Coll.  Physic, 
London,  K.G.,  1719.  Was  bom  March,  1688 ;  died 
G  July,  1749,  aged  60,  when  his  titles  became 
extinct.  He  married  Mary,  dau.  and  coh.  of 
John,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  no  male  issue 
surviving. 

16.  Scroope   Egerton,    4th   Earl    of   Bridgewater,    was 

the  third  son  of  John,  3rd  Earl,  by  his  second 
wife,  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Bolton :  he  was  bom  11  Aug.,  1681 ;  his  two 
elder  brothers  were  burned  to  death  when 
Bridgewater  House,  Barbican,  London,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  April,  1687.  He  was 
created  Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  1720.  Was 
married  firstly  to  Eliz^eth,  dau.  and  coh.  of 
John,  second  Duke  of  Marlborough:  and 
secondly  to  Bachel,  sister  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  died  11  Jan.,  1745, 
afi^ed  63,  and  was  buried  in  Little  Gaddesden 
Church,  Herts.  His  burial  is  recorded  in  the 
register  on  20  Jan.,  1744-5,  "  in  linnen ; "  there 
is  no  monument  to  his  memory.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  John,  2nd  i)uke,  who  died 
unmarried,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Francis  as  3rd  Duke,  "  the  founder  of 
inland  navigation,*'  at  whose  death,  in  1803, 
the  dukedom  became  extinct.  The  earldom 
became  extinct  in  1829. 

17.  James  Compton  was  the  son  of  George,   Earl  of 

Northampton;  was  born  in  London,  1688. 
Matriculated  at  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxon,  8  June,  1703, 
age  16.  Succeeded  as  5th  Earl  in  1727.  M.P. 
for  Warwickshire  1710-1.  Recorder  of  Northants. 
Died  at  Chiswick  3  Oct.,  1754,  aged  67.  Buried 
at  Compton  Parva.  Warwick. 

18.  Arthxir  Annesley,  5th  Earl  of  Angelsey,  was  the 

third  son  of  James,  2nd  Earl  by  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  John,  Earl  of  Rutland.  He  succeeded  his 
brother  John,  the  4th  Earl,  in  1710.  He  married 
Mary,  dau.  of  John  Thompson,  Lord  Haversham. 
He  was  made  a  Lord  Justice  by  George  I.,  and 
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a  privy  councillor,  also  joint  treasurer  of  Ireland. 
He  was  also  high  steward  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, which  he  represented  in  three  Parliaments. 
He  died  and  was  buried  at  Farnborough,  Hants, 
31  March,  1737,  age  57.  Havine  no  issue,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  kinsman,  Richard,  5th  Lord 
Altham.  The  holders  of  the  title  of  Viscount 
Valentia  are  of  his  family. 

19.  George  Henry  Lee,  2nd  Earl  of  Lichfield,  was  the 

fourth  son  of  Edward  Henry,  the  first  Earl,  and 
his  wife,  Charlotte  Fitz-Roy,  dau.  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  He  married 
Frances,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Hales:  died  13 
February,  1742,  and  was  buried  at  Spellsbury, 
Oxon,  on  25  Feb.  (see  register).  The  title 
became  extinct  in  1776.  The  holders  of  the 
title  of  Viscount  Dillon  are  of  this  family. 

20.  Lord  Abingdon  was  born  in  1G72,  and  died  1(5  June, 

1743,  age  71 ;  assumed  by  royal  licence,  1687, 
the  additional  surname  of  Venables. 

21.  William  Cheyne,  2nd  Viscount  Newhaven,  was  the 

only  son  of  Charles,  first  Viscount,  and  Jane, 
eldest  dau.  and  coh.  of  William  Cavendish,  first 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  was  bapt.  at  Chelsea 
14  July,  1657.  He  was  M.P.  for  Bucks,  and 
made  lord  lieutenant  in  1712.  Was  married 
firstly  to  Elizabeth  Thomas,  grand-dau.  of  Lady 
Morgan:  and  secondly  to  Gertrude,  sister  of 
Evelyn  Pierrepont,  Duke  of  Kingston.  Having 
no  issue,  his  title  became  extinct  at  his  death, 
14  Dec,  1738.  Willis  gives  the  date  of  his  death 
as  27  May,  1728,  aged  /I,  at  Westminster,  buried 
at  Drayton  Beauchamp.  He  sold  his  manor  of 
Chelsea  in  1712  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

22.  Frances,  the  wife  of  James,  3rd  Viscount  Scuda- 

more,  was  the  dau.  and  heir  of  8imon  Lord 
Diffby.  vShe  died  of  small-pox  at  Westminster, 
3  May,  1729,  aged  44,  and  was  buried  at  Holme 
Lacy,  CO.  Hereford,  on  17  May  (par.  reg.)  The 
epitaph  of  the  3rd  Viscount  is  M.S.  |  Praehonora- 
bilis  Jaeobi  Dni  Scudamore  I  Vicecomtis  de  Sligro 
&  Baronis  de  Dromore  in  Regno  Hiberniae  I  In 
uxorem  duxit  Franciscam  Filiam  Unicam  I  Prae- 
honorabilis  Simonis  Dni  Digby  per  quam  Filiam 
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habuit  unicam  &  Haeredem  Franciscam  I  obiit  2^ 
Die  Decembris  1716  I  aetatis  33.  |  The  title  thus 
becoming  extinct,  the  daughter  Frances  married 
firstly  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  divorced  her 
1743:  in  1700  she  married  Charles  Fitz-Roy,  a 
natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  by  him 
she  left  an  only  child,  Frances,  who  married 
Charles,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  Scudamore 
family  acquired  the  manor  of  Stoke  Hammond 
about'  1660. 

23.  Ralph  Vemey,  2nd  Viscount  Fermanagh,  was  born 
in  1683,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Verney  (Viscount  in  1703),  and  his  third  wife, 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Ralph  Palmer,  Esq.,  of 
Chelsea.  The  2nd  Viscount,  who  was  created 
Earl  Verney  in  1742,  married  Catherine,  d.  and 
coh.  of  Henrv  Paschall,  Esq.,  of  Essex.  He 
entered  Merton  Coll.,  Oxon,  12  Oct.,  1700,  age 
16.  Was  M.P.  for  Amersham  1717-27:  Wen- 
dover  1741.  He  died  14  Oct.,  1752,  aged  69., 
and  was  buried  at  Claydon.  At  the  death  in 
1791  of  his  son  and  successor,  Ralph,  2nd  Earl, 
the  titles  became  extinct. 

"24.  Thomas  Fthwat  was  born  at  Antwerp,  temp. 
Will.  III.  Wa«  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Great 
Linford.  His  death  is  recorded  in  the  Par. 
Reg.  "  1754,  Aug.  8.  Thos.  Uthwat  Esq.  This 
"  polite  and  accomplished  gent,  who  had  travelled 
"  through  France  and  Italy,  and  had  been  High 
"  Sheriff  for  this  co.  having  been  at  times  dis- 
**  ordered  in  his  mind,  cut  his  own  throat  and 
"died  a  few  hours  after  at  his  house  in  this 
"  parish.  He  left  a  dr.  only  behind  him,  the 
"  wife  of  Matthew  Knapp,  of  Little  Linford, 
"  Esq."  His  epitaph  in  the  church  is  "  In  the 
"  vault  underneath  I  Lye  the  remains  of  I  Thomas 
"  Uthwat  Esq.  |  who  Died  August  2nd,  1754,  aged 
"  61  years  I  Also  of  I  Catherine  his  wife  I  Daughter 
"  of  Richard  Dalton  of  Walesbv  I  in  the  Countv 
"of  Lincoln  Esq.  |  who  died  July  22nd  1769' I 
Aged  74  years." 

25.  Sir  Alexander  Denton  was  the  second  son  of 
Alexander  Denton,  Esq.,  of  Hillesden,  and  his 
wife  Hester,  dau.  and  heir  of  Nicholas  Harman, 
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of  Middleton  Stony,  Oxon.  He  was  born  14 
Aug.,  1679,  and  married  Catherine,  dau.  and 
heir  of  John  Bond,  of  Sundridge,  Kent.  (She 
died  26  June,  1733,  age  39,  bur.  Hillesden). 
Matriculated  at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  15 
Apr.,  1697,  age  .17.  Barrister  Midd.  Temp. 
1704.  Bencher  1720-  K.C.  and  Sergeant-at- 
law  1722.  Recorder  of  Buckingham,  and  M.P. 
for  that  town  1708-22.  Became  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  1722.  Chancellor  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  1729.  He  died  at  Bath 
22  March,  1739,  aged  60,  bur.  Hillesden. 
Hillesden  was  granted  by  Edw.  VI.  in  1647  to  Thos. 

Denton,  Armig.     Ancestors  of  the  Coke  family,  Earls 

of  Leicester. 

26.  The  Hon.  Chas.  Leigh  was  a  son  of  Thomas,  Baron 

Leigh,  of  Stoneleigh,  co.  Warwick,  and  his  second 
wife,  Eleanor,  dautr.  of  Edward,  Lord  Rocking- 
ham. Was  born  1685.  Matriculated  at  Balliol 
Coll.  18  Mav,  1702,  age  16.  Barrister  of  the 
Inn.  Temp.  1701.  M.P.  for  Warwick  1710j  for 
Higham  Ferrars  1714-5;  for  co.  Beds  1722-7 
ana  1733-4.  Married  Barbara  Lumley,  dau.  of 
the  Earl  of  Scarborough  (she  died  11  Jan.,  1755). 
Inherited  the  estates  at  Leighton  Buzzard  of  his 
great-uncle,  the  Hon.  Chas.  Leigh  (a  son  of  the 
first  Lord  Leigh),  who  died,  aged  80,  23  June, 
1704.  He  died  27  July,  1749,  aged  62,  and  was 
buried  at  Leighton  Buzzard. 

27.  Sir  John  Chester,  6th  Baronet,  was  third  son  of 

Sir  John  Chester,  4th  Baronet;  he  was  bom 
16  May,  1693,  and  succeeded  his  brother  William, 
the  5th  Bart.,  in  1726 :  his  mother  was  Anne, 
daughter  of  William  Wollaston,  of  Shehton, 
CO.  Leicester,  Esq.  He  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Bagot:  was  M.P.  in 
1741  for  Bedfordshire,  and  died  8  Feb.,  1747. 
The   Baronetcy   was   created    in   1619,   and   became 

extinct  in  1769  at  the  death  of  Sir  Anthony  Chester, 

the  9th  Bart. 

28.  Sir  Thomas  Lee,  3rd  Baronet,  was  the  eldest  son 

of  Sir  Thos.  Lee,  2nd  Bart.,  and  his  wife  Alice, 
the  daughter  of  Thos.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  London. 
He  was  bom  31  March,  1687 :  M.P.  for  Wycombe 
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1710,  Knight  of  the  Shire  1721 ;  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  ThoB.  Sandys,  Esq.,  of  London 
(she  d.  10  Dec,  1728),  and  died  17  Dec,  1749, 
age  63,  and  was  buried  at  Hartwell.  The 
Baronetcy  became  extinct  in  1827. 

29.  Montagu    (iarrard    Drake,    Esq.,    of    Shaideloes, 

Amersham,  was  the  son  of  Montagu  Drake,  and 
a  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Garrard,  Bart.  He  matricu- 
lated at  St.  John*s  Coll.,  Oxon,  17  June,  1706, 
then  aged  15.  M.A.  16  July,  1709.  M.P.  Amer- 
sham 1713-22 ;  Bucks  1722-7.  Died  in  London 
26  April,  1728,  age  35.  Buried  in  Amersham 
Church:  his  epitaph  contains  the  most  profuse 
and  minute  details  of  his  descent,  character, 
virtues,  etc,  and  extends  to  35  long  lines. 

30.  Thomas  Cartwright,   Esq.,   of  AjTihoe,   Northants, 

was  the  son  of  William  Cartwr^ht,  of  Bloxham, 
Oxon,  and  his  second  wife,  Ursula,  daughter 
of  Ferdinando,  Lord  Fairfax  (she  d.  26  July, 
1702,  age  55).  He  married  Airmin,  second 
daughter  and  coh.  of  Thomas,  2nd  Lord  Crew, 
and  his  second  wife,  Anne,  dau.  and  coh.  of 
Sir  William  Airmine,  of  Osgoodby,  Lincoln ; 
she  d.  Feb.,  1728.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  High 
Sheriff  in  1693  for  Xorthants  and  Oxfordshire; 
he  was  M.P.  for  50  years  for  Northants,  and  died 
10  March,  1747,  aged  77 :  buried  at  Avohoe. 

31.  Richard  Eliot,  Esq.,  of  Port  Eliot,  Cornwall,  6  Sept., 

1694,  was  the  son  of  William  Eliot.  Matricu- 
lated at  Balliol  Coll.,  Oxon.,  15  July,  1712., 
then  aged  18.  B.A.  1716.  Auditor  and  Receiver- 
General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  M.P.  in  1733 
for  St.  Germains;  1734-7  for  Liskeard;  d.  19 
Nov.,  1748;  buried  at  St.  Germains,  Cornwall. 
The  Eliot  arms  are  carved  in  stone  outside  the 
Tower  of  the  Church,  over  the  west  door.  Mrs. 
Browne  Willis  belonged  to  the  Eliot  family. 

32.  Richard   Cambridge,    Esq.,   d.    30   Nov.,    1729,    in 

London,  aged  61  or  more,  buried  at  Epsom, 
Surrey. 

33.  Mrs.    Grace    Bennet,    of    Beachampton,    was    the 

daughter  of  Symon  Bennet,  of  Beachampton, 
and  his  wife,  Grace,  dau.  and  coh.  of  Gilbert 
Morewood,  Esq.     She  was  baptised  at  Calverton 
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20  Oct.,  1()()4  ;    and  married  her  distant  kinsman, 
John    Bennett,   of   Abingdon,   Oxon.,   and   died 
o  Sept.,    1732,    and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 
The    Bennet   family    was    descended    from    Thomas 
Bennett,  of  Clapcot,  Berks,  to  whom  there  is  a  monu- 
ment in  Wallingford  Church ;  his  grandson.  Sir  Thomas 
Bennet,  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1G03.     There  is 
a  noble  monument  at  Beachampton  to  Symon  Bennett, 
his  wife,  and  seyeral  of  their  children.     Grace,  widow 
of    Symon    Bennett,    was    of    eccentric    character    and 
miserly  habits,  and  is  said  to  haye  been  murdered  in 
1(594   W  one   Barnes,   a  butcher,   of   Stony   Stratford. 
The  family  matches  were  distinguished,  the  Earls  of 
Tankeryille     and     Marquesses     of     Salisbury     being 
descended  from  the  Bennets. 

34.  Letitia  Pigot  was  one  of  the  ten  daughters  of  Sir 

Robert  Loyett,  of  Liscombe  Park,  and  his  second 
wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Bichard  Saunders,  of 
Dinton,  Esq.  She  married  Thomas  Pigot,  of 
Doddershall,  Esq.,  and  died  18  Noy.,  1735,  aged 
84,  and  was  buried  at  Quainton  Mallet. 

35.  Rey.  Dayid  James,  Rector  of  Woughton,  is  perhaps 

the  David,  son  of  Rice  James,  of  Eennorth,  co. 

Carmarthen,    who    matriculated    at    St.    Mary's 

Hall,   Oxon,   17   March,   1701-2,   aged   19,   and 

became  B.A.  1715.     He  was  bom  1681,  and  died 

8  Jan.,  1745,  aged  65 ;  was  buried  in  Woughton 

Church,  where  there  is  now  a  flat  gravestone  in 

the  Tower  and  a  mural  monument  in  the  Chancel 

to  the  memory  of  himself  and  wife.     The  arms 

on  the  monument  are  '^  a  lion  ramp,  with  a  wheat 

"ear  in  dexter  paw,  in  a  field  sem6e  of  roses ^' 

(no  tinctures),  with  escutcheon  of  pretence   "a 

*'  bend  erm.  betw.  2  cotises  flory  counterflory  " 

(no  tinctures). 

Anthony  James,  Esq.,  assumed  the  name  and  arms 

of  Keck  in  1737  as  devisee  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 

Anthony  Eeck,  Esq.     "  sa.  a  bend  erm.  betw.  two  cotises 

flory  counterflory  or." 

In  Cole's  MSS.,  Vol.  38,  is  this:  "  Mr.  James,  Rect. 
of  Woughton,  married  a  great  heiress  named  Keck,  of 
"  London  (father  was  a  scrivener),  and  lived  in  the 
'*  parsonage  house  till  his  death  without  ever  laying  out 
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''  a  shilling  more  upon  it  than  he  could  not  avoid :  tho' 

'*  he  died  worth  £100,000 ;   the  chiefest  part  of  which 

'*  went  to  his  eldest  son,  who  changed  his  name  to  Keck : 

**  and  about  £20,000  to  Mr.  David  James,  of  Ampthill, 

**  the  younger  son,  who  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Primatt 

"  Knapp,  Rector  of  Shenley,  but  had  no  children.     Old 

'*  Mr.  James  was  to  have   been   married  to  old   Mrs. 

*^  Hanmer,  of  Sympson,  within  a  week,  when  he  was 

"  taken  ill  and  died :   he  had  bought  himself  a  suit  of 

"  black  velvet  for  the  occasion.     Mrs.  Hanmer  is  still 

,"  alive,  about  78  years  old :  so  that  she  was  65  in  1746^ 

"  the  date  of  Mr.  "^ James'  death.     (Written  1760).'' 

36.  Rev.  Joseph  Disney  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Matthew 

Disnev,  and  his  second  wife,   a  widow  of  Mr. 

Darell,    of    Lillingstone.      He    matriculated    at 

Christ  Church,  Oxon,  19  Jan.,  1713-4,  aged  18. 

B.A.  in  1717.     M.A.  from  King's  Coll.,  Cantab., 

1724.    Vicar  of  Cranbrook,  Kent,  1725 ;  of  Apple- 

dore  1726.     He  was  bom  23  Jan.,  1694.   Married 

Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ross,  of  Barbadoes,  and 

died  3  Aug.,  1777 ;  buried  at  Cranbrook  Church, 

where  a  tablet  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel 

at  the  N.E.   of  the  church  is   thus  inscribed: 

**  Rev.  Joseph  Disney  A.M.,  I  vicar  of  Cranbrook 

"  and    Appledore   I    son    of   the    Rev.  Matthew 

**  Disney  A.M.   I   Rector  of   Bletchley,   Bucks  I 

**  died  Aug.  3rd,  1777,  aged  82  I  having  been  I 

"  Respected  as  a  Oentleman  I  Distinguished  as 

"  a  Scholar  I  Exemplary  as  a  Clergyman  |  His 

**  wife  Ann  daughter  of  Mr.  Ross  of  Barbadoes  I 

"  died  Jany.  31  1782  aged  76  I  She  was  a  pious 

"  and  benevolent  Christian.  I     The  best  of  wives 

*'  and  kindest  of  mothers.  I     Their  eldest  son  the 

"Rev.   Matthew   Disney   B.D.   |   Fellow   of   St. 

**  John's  Oxon  I  having  proved  himself  worthy 

**  of  such  parents  (  died  March  9th  1768  aged 

**  37  I  William  Disney  B.D.  Rector  of  Pluckley  I 

''  and  his  sister  Ann  I  as  a  testimony  of  filial  duty 

"  and  brotherly  affection  I  have  jointly  erected 

"  this  monument  I  Vide  Sepulchrum  |." 

Note. — The  tomb  referred  to  is  a  large  and  costly 

tomb  of  marble  in  the  churchyard,  fenced  round  with 

iron  rails,  which  are  fallen  into  ruins.     The  inscription 

is  illegible,  as  the  face  of  the  marble  is  perished. 
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''  Disney,  I)e  Iseney,  de  Iseeni,  name  and  line  be 
gentleman  of  France."  (Leland).  Sir  Henry  Disney, 
Kt.,  of  Norton  Disney,  co.  Lincoln,  was  the  father  of 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Disney,  Rector  of  Stoke  Hammond, 
who  gave  £300  for  the  living  of  Bletchley  for  his  son 
Matthew;  the  latter  was  lector  of  Bradwell  (while 
waiting  for  Bletchley  to  fall  vacant).  Cole  records 
(MSS.,  Vol.  29),  Mr.  Matt.  Disney  was  twice  married 
%  his  first  wife ;  he  had  4  or  5  daughters,  and  by  his 
second  wife  3  or  4  sons.     His  widow  still  lives  (1754), 

S^ed  93,  on  a  jointure  of  £130  (from  her  first  husband, 
r.  Darell).  Her  daughter  lives  with  her,  who  married 
first  Mr.  Grainger,  Apothecary  of  Bedford,  and  secondly 
Mr.  Corn,  Attorney,  who  left  her  a  widow.  She  is  now 
going  to  be  married  thirdly  to  Mr.  Hawes,  brother  to 
the  Rector  of  Simpson.  The  Rev.  Matthew  Disney  was 
one  of  Browne  Willis'  guardians,  and  was  universally 
esteemed :  he  died  suddenly  in  his  study,  and  was  found 
found  on  his  knees  dead,  as  if  at  his  devotions. 

37.  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge.  Founded  by  Henry  VIII. 

in  1546. 

38.  Of  Cambridge  (the  Oxford  Coll.  is  St.  John  Baptist). 

Founded  by  Henry  VII.'s  mother. 

39.  Arms  of  Magdalen  Coll.,  Cambridge.     Founded  in 

1541  by  Tnomas  Audley,  Baron  Walden  and  Lord 
Chancellor. 
42.  Thomas  Symonds  was  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Willis,  being  the  son  of  the  latter's  daughter, 
Jane,  and  Robert  Symonds  (and  was  therefore 
first  cousin  to  Browne  Willis,  Esq.)  He  was  of 
Pengthly,  co.  Hereford ;  b.  8  Oct.,  1685,  and  died 
in  1  i  60,  a  few  days  after  Browne  Willis. 

Dr.  B.  Willis  held  his  cousin  in  high  respect :  in  his 
own  MSS.  refers  to  him  as  *'  the  great  ornament  of  this 
age,"  and  as  "  Thos.  Symonds,  M.D.,  Si  quis  alius." 
Cole  writes  that  in  ordinary  conversation  B.  Willis  never 
mentioned  his  cousin  without  calling  him  the  honourable 
Dr.  Symonds,  or  using  some  such  term  of  esteem.  Dr. 
Symonds  is  supposed  to  have  studied  medicine  in  his 
youth ;  that  he  was  a  physician  is  likely  from  an  extant 
letter  of  his  (1756)  advising  B.  Willis  about  the  latter's 
health,  and  discussing  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  a  local 
disease  of  a  chronic  nature  (hydrocele).     At  the  first 
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coming  of  the  Hanoverian  family,  as  Willis  was  disin- 
clined to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  turned  over  his 
estate  in  trust  to  Dr.  Symonds,  in  order  to  avoid  possible 
penalties.  So  far  did  Willis  carry  his  esteem  that  he 
had  the  '*  arms  "  of  Symonds  placed  as  an  addition  to 
the  sign  of  the  principal  Inn  at  Fenny  Stratford,  the 
*'  Dolphin  "  consequently  hung  as  an  addition  to  the 
"  Red  Lion  "  in  1750  (circa).  Dr.  Symonds  was  left  a 
small  legacy  by  his  cousin  (revoked  in  a  codicil) ;  and 
named  as  an  assistant  executor,  an  office  he  did  not  live 
to  carry  out. 

43.  William  Bradshaw,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  the  son 

of  William  Bradshaw,  of  Abergravenny,  gent. 
He  matriculated  at  Ball.  Coll.,  Oxon,  12  Nov., 
1692,  age  19.  Became  B.A.  and  Fellow  of  New 
Coll.  1697.  Took  his  M.A.  at  Cambridge  1700. 
Proctor  1711,  Canon  1723,  and  Dean  of  Ch.  Ch., 
Oxon,  1724-32 ;  D.D.  and  Bishop  of  Bristol  2l8t 
Sept.,  1724.  He  was  also  Prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury and  Oxon,  and  Rector  of  Fawleigh,  Hants. 
Vicar  of  East  Peckham,  Kent,  1719.  B.  10  April, 
1671,  and  died  at  Bath  16  Dec,  1732,  ag;ed  62. 
Lies  buried  in  his  Cathedral  near  the  Bishop's 
throne  under  a  black  stone,  from  which  the  in- 
scription is  now  gone. 

44.  University   Coll.,   Oxford,   founded   mythically  by 

King  Alfred  in  872:  re-founded  in  1219  by 
William,  Archdeacon  of*  Durham.  The  anns 
are  those  attributed  to  Edward  the  Confessor, 
but  there  ought  to  be  five  martlets. 
46.  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  better  known  as  Betty 
Hastings,  "  whom  to  love  was  a  liberal  educa- 
tion "  (Steele,  Tatler,  No.  49).  On  the  death  of 
her  brother,  George,  Earl  of  Haddington,  Lady 
Elizabeth  succeeded  to  a  fortune  of  something 
less  than  £3,000  a  year.  She  lived  at  Ledstone 
House,  Yorks.  She  was  of  "  pious  and  benevo- 
lent memory,"  and  her  religious  belief  seems  to 
have  borne  fruit  of  large  and  excellent  quality, 
so  extensive  and  numerous  were  her  benefactions 
and  charities.  She  was  bom  in  April,  1682,  and 
died  22  Dec,  1739;  buried  at  Ledsham,  York, 
where  a  handsome  monument,  with  Latin  in- 
scription (perhaps  penned  by  Sterne)  commemo- 
rate this  "  ornament  to  her  sex." 
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4G.  Edmund  Oibson  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Gibson, 
of  Knipe,  co.  Westmoreland.  Matriculated  at 
Queen's  Coll.,  Oxon,  29  Oct.,  1686,  age  17.  B.A. 
1691.  M.A.  1694.  Fellow  1696.  Librarian  at 
Lambeth,  and  D.D.  1702  of  Midd.  Temple,  1694. 
Rector  of  Sisted,  Essex,  1700 ;  of  Lambeth,  1703. 
•Precentor  and  Canon  of  Chichester  1703.  Arch- 
deacon of  Surrey  1710.  Gov.  of  Charterhouse 
1723.  Bishop  of  Lincoln  1716;  translated  to 
London  1723.  Died  at  Bath  6  Sept.,  1748,  aged 
69.  Buried  at  Fulham,  under  a  handsome  altar 
tomb  of  Portland  stone  and  black  marble  at  the 
N.E.  part  of  the  churchyard.  He  was  a  younger 
son  by  his  father's  first  wife,  Jane  Langhorne: 
and  was  said  to  have  married  a  sister  of  John 
Bettesworth,  Dean  of  the  Arches,  and  was  sur- 
vived by  7  of  his  12  children.  On  his  tomb  the 
"  storks  "  are  represented  **  close : "  and  Cole  says 
he  also  bore  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  ''  or,  a  lion 
ramp,  within  a  border  az  "  for  Jones. 

Cole,  MSS.  5831,  fo.  43,  writes:  "Bp.  Gibson  was 
"  one  of  the  worthiest  Bps.  of  my  time,  as  well  as  one 
"  of  the  most  learned.  He  had  several  sons,  two  of 
"  whom  I  remember  at  Eton  Scheie,  and  one  died  while 
"  he  was  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambs.  One  thing  ought  par- 
"  ticularly  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour ;  he  had  a 
**  legacy  left  him  by  Dr.  Crowe,  who  had  been  preferred 
"  by  hi'm,  of  between  £3,000  or  £4,000,  which  he  c^ene- 
"  rously  gave  among  the  testator's  poor  relations.' 

47.  See  No.  61. 

48.  Rev.  David  Trimnell,  son  of  Charles  Trimnell,  of 

Abbots  Bipton,  Hunts.,  clericus,  matriculated  at 
New  Coll.,  Oxon,  15  Sept.,  1693,  aged  18.  B.A. 
1697.  M.A.  1700.  D.D.  Lambeth  1716^  Chaplain  to 
Bishop  Wake,  of  Lincoln.  Rector  (1708)  of  Stoke 
Hammond  for  48  years.  Precentor  of  Lincoln, 
Archdeacon  of  Leicester  1715.  B.  May,  1765. 
Died  at  Lincoln  18  May,  1756.  Was  a  brother 
of  Nicholas  Trimnell,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Cole  records  in  his  MSS.,  Vol.  29,  p.  135,  et  seq. : 

"  Dr.  David  Trimnell was  a  very  worthy  and 

'*  good  man,  and,  allowing  that  he  was  rather  too  much 
"  attached  to  laying  up  money,  yet  the  excessive  griping- 
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^  ness  of  his  little  wife,  whose  family  name  was  Barton, 
'  made  any  defect  in  that  sort  to  be  overlooked  in  him  : 
'  he  had,  many  years  before  he  died,  the  misfortune  to 
'  be  a  little  disordered  in  his  head,  which  showed  itself 

*  also  in  one  of  his  daughters,  a  very  good  sort  of  a 
'  woman,  and  married  unhappily  to  a  very  worthless 
^  man,  Mr.  Frank,  to  whom  the  Archdeacon  gave  the 

*  Registry  of  his  jurisdiction  and  a  good  Fortune ;  yet 
'  he  made  her  so  bad  an  husband  that  they  are  now 

*  parted :  He  was  disordered  also  in  his  head,  and  had 

*  been  formerly  married  and  had  children,  one  of  whom, 

*  if  not  the  only  one,  Hillersden  Frank  is  Fell,  of 
'  King's  College,  Cantab.,  and  tho'  an  excellent  scholar, 
'  as  it  is  said,  has  all  the  appearance  imaginable  of 
'  inheriting  his   family's   unhappy  maladv.      Another 

*  of  Dr.  Trimnell's  daughters  married  one  Mr.  Peacock, 
'  a  tradesman  of  good  character,  and  formerly  a  Quaker 
'  of  Huntingdon :  and  a  third,  the  youngest,  lately, 
'  since  the  death  of  her  father,  is  married  to  a  gentle- 
'  man  of  the  army,  one  Mr.  Thornton,  whose  father  is 
'  a  man  of  good  family  in  Northants." 

49.  Rev.  Thos.  Tanner,  son  of  Thos.  Tanner,  Vicar  of 
Market     Lavington,     Wilts,     matriculated     at 
Queen's   Coll.,   Oxon,   17   Dec,   1689,   aged   15, 
B.A.  1693.     Chaplain  1695  and  Fell,  of  All  Souls 
1696.   M.A.  1696.  B.  and  D.'D.  1710.    Chancellor 
of  Norwich  1700.      Canon  of  Ely  1713,  and  of 
Christ    Ch.    Oxon.    1724.       Rector    of    Thorpe 
Bishops,  Norwich,  1706.     Archdeacon  of  Norfolk 
1721.      Rector   of  Llandrillo,   Merioneth,   1733. 
Bishop    of    St.    Asaph    1732.      Died    at    Christ 
Church,  Oxon,  14  Dec,  1735,  and  there  buried, 
aged  62. 
Bishop  Tanner  was  an  ardent  antiquary  and  friend 
of  Dr.  Browne  Willis,  was  author  of  Notitia  Monastica. 
He  assumed  the  arms  of  the  Tanner  family  of  Cornwall, 
with  whom  he  was  not  connected  nor  related.    Armorial 
bearings  were  not  the  only  property  "  assumed  "  by  the 
Bishop;    it  is  said  that  after  his  death  many  valuable 
MSS.   missing  from   ecclesiastical   libraries   were   dis- 
covered among  his  possessions.      His  long  epitaph  in 
Christ    Church    glows    with    eulogy :     "  Hanc    Aedem 

"  canonicus  omavit Vir  erat  ad  omne  officium 

*'  summa  fide  et  diligenta,  rara  pietate,  humanissima 
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'*  erga  omnes  voliintate  liberalitate  in  egenos  effusis- 
sima." 

50.  William  Cartwright,  of  Aynhoe,  co.  Iforthants,  son 

of  Thofl.  Cartwright,  see  note  30.  Matriculated 
at  B.N.C.,  Oxon,  8  Mar.,  1720,  age  16.  D.C.L. 
on  2  July,  1769.  M.P.  Northants  1754  until  his 
death,  29  June,  1768.  He  married  Byzantia, 
dau.  of  Ralph  Lane,  of  Woodberry,  Gamlingay, 
Esq. ;  she  died  1738.  He  mamedly  secondly 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  Clement  Cottrell  Dormer, 
of  Bowsham,  Oxon,  and  had  a  son,  Thomas,  aged 
12,  in  1748. 

51.  R.  Pomfret,  or  Benjamin  Pomfret,  is  occasionally 

mentioned  in  the  Willis  MS.  and  Cole  MSS., 
e.g.,  May  14,  1730 :  Reed,  and  borrowed  of  Mr. 
Pomfret  for  the  use  of  Stratford  Chapel  the  summ 
of  Five  Guineas  wh.  I  promise  to  repay  on 
demand,  repaid  Aug.  3,  1730.  Browne  T^illis 
(signature).  He  was  also  one  of  Dr.  B.  Willis* 
exors.  Heraldically,  he  was  not  "  generosus ; " 
the  device  over  his  name  is  not  a  coat  of  arms. 

52.  William  Gore,  of  Tring,  Herts.     Died  in  London 

22  Oct.,  1739.  Buned  at  Tring;  there  is  no 
monument  to  him.  Probably  a  son  of  Sir 
William  Gore  (3rd  Lord  Mayor  of  London  of 
his  name  and  family),  who  died  1707,  and,  with 
his  wife,  lies  buried  at  Tring.  The  very  hand- 
some silver-gilt  communion  plate,  now  in  use, 
was  given  to  the  church  of  Tring  by  William 
Gore,  of  London,  in  1714. 

53.  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxon,  founded  by  William  Patten, 

or  (from  his  birthplace)  William  of  Wainfleet, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1457.  Arms  of  Patten, 
"  fusilly  erm.  and  sa." 

54.  Escutcheon  of  St.  George,  patron  saint  of  England. 

55.  Kinpr's  Coll.,  Cantab.     Founded  in  1441  by  Henry 

VI.  \         "^ 

56.  Rev.  Edward  Wells,  son  of  Edward  Wells,  vicar  of 

Corsham,  Wilts.  Matriculated  at  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxon, 
17  Dec,  1686,  a^e  19.  B.A.  1690.  M.A.  1693. 
B.  and  D.D.  1704.  Rector  of  Cotesbach,  co. 
Leicest.,  21  March,  1701-2.  Rect.  of  Bletchley 
1716.  Died  11  July,  1727.  Buried  at  Cotesbacli 
N"o  monument. 
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Browne  Willis  is  said  to  have  been  Dr.  Wells'  pupil, 
but  this  is  unproved.  Willis  offered  the  living  of 
Bletchlejr  to  Wells  in  a  letter  beginning  "  Your  wearing 
**  your  own  hair  is  a  circumstance  so  very  agreeable  to 
*'  me,  that  it  has  determined  me  to  offer  you  the  living, 
**  etc.'*  Cole  records  that  Dr.  Wells  subsequently  took 
to  a  wig.  B.  Willis  wore  a  wig  himself,  but  would  not 
suffer  anyone  about  him  to  do  so.  Cole  also  gives  a  long 
and  entertaining  account  of  the  disagreements  and 
squabbles  between  Wells  and  his  patron.  The  Rector 
resided  chiefly  at  Cotesbach,  probably  because  living  at 
Bletchley  was  made  so  very  unpleasant  for  him.  At  his 
death  he  left  his  money  to  his  nephews,  one  of  whom, 
Rev.  Edw.  Wells,  was  curate  at  Bletchley  1718  to  1727, 
where  he  married,  and  had  a  son,  Edward  (church- 
warden 1753),  who  kept  a  grocer's  shop  at  Water  Eaton, 
and  married  a  daughter  of  Thos.  Cooke,  farmer  at  Eaton, 
and  had  six  children  by  her.  The  Rev.  Edw.  Wells 
laid  aside  his  cassock  and  turned  physician,  and  his 
brother  John  became  curate. 

57.  Gilbert  Symkin,  Esq.,  b.  1682.     Died  15  May,  1744, 

age  60.     Buried  Bristol  Cathedral.     No  monu- 
ment. 

58.  Lucy  Knightley,  Esq.,  son  of  Richard  Knightlev, 

of  Fawsley,  co.  Northants,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth, 
daughter    of    Henry  Waldron,  of  Barbadoes,  a 

i'udge.  He  married  Jane,  dau.  and  coh.  of  H. 
Benson,  Esq.  Her  epitaph  in  Fawsley  Church 
reads  thus :  In  Memory  of  the  Honourable  I  Jane 
Grey  Knightly  I  (daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henry 
Benson  |  of  Dodford  in  the  County  of  Northamp- 
ton Esquier  I  and  Elizabeth  his*^  wife  who  was 
sister  to  I  Thomas  Earl  of  Stamford)  I  She  was 
wife  of  Lucy  Knightley  Esqr  I  now  possessor  of 
Fawsley)  by  whom  he  I  had  two  sons  Valentine 
and  Richard  I  and  four  daughters,  Elizabeth, 
Jane  |  Lucy  and  Deborah.  She  died  the  third 
day  I  of  December  Anno.  Dom.  1731  I  Much 
lamented,  being  indued  with  all  the  I  good 
qualities  belonging  to  human  nature  I  The  said 
Lucy  Knightley  Esqr  I  died  Au^st  1738  and 
lies  here  interred  |  Valentine  Knightley  Esqr.  I 
M.P.  for  the  County;  his  son  succeeded  to  the 
property,  etc. 
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Mr.  Lucy  Knightley  purchased  Haversham  in  1728, 
and  was  descended  from  the  Lucy  family,  co.  Warwick. 
Ur.  B.  Willis'  grandson,  John  Willis  Fleming,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Valentine  Knightley,  Esq. 

59.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Kt.,  was  Sir  John  Fortescue- 

Aland,  b.7  March,  1670,  son  of  Edmond  Fortescue, 
Esq.,  of  London,  by  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  Aland,  Esq.,  of  Waterford.  Was  sixth 
in  descent  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  Henry  VI. 
M.P.  for  Midhurst.  Raised  to  the  Bench  and 
Knighted  1717.  Was  created  Baron  Fortescue 
in  the  Irish  Peerage  15  August,  1746,  and  died 
19  Dec.  next.  He  married  firstly  a  daughter  of 
Chief  Justice  Pratt:  and  secondly  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Justice  Dormer,  of  Lee  Grange, 
Quainton,  by  whom  he  left  a  son — Dormer 
Fortescue-Aland — second  Lord  Fortescue,  at 
whose  death,  s.p.  in  1781,  the  title  became 
extinct. 

60.  Richard  Lowndes,  Esq.,  son  of  Robert  and  Margaret 

Lowndes,  of  Winslow.  Sheriff  1738.  M.P.  1742. 
Married  Essex,  daiitr.  of  Charles  Shales,  of 
London,  by  Anne,  dautr.  of  Thomas  Barrington. 
Died  at  Hillesden  Nov.,  1775.  Buried  at  Winslow. 

61.  Rev.  Martin  Benson.     On  a  mural  slab  at  W.  end 

of  N.  aisle  in  Oloucester  Cathedral  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  — "  Martin  Benson,  son  of  John 
"  Benson,  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  by  Catherine 
"daughter  of  Benjamin  Martin  of  Oxfordshire 
**  Esq.  and  grandson  of  George  Benson  Dean  of 
"Hereford  by  Catherine  daughter  of  Samuel 
"Fell,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford:  was 
"  born  at  Cradley.  co  Hereford.  April  23  (bapt. 
"26)  1689.  Admitted  scholar  at  the  Charter- 
"  house  15  Sept.  1703.  Elected  student  of  Christ 
"Church  10  July  1712.  Ordained  Deacon  21 
"  Feb.  1713.  Priest  13  March  1715.  Installed 
"Prebendary  of  Salisburv  1  Aug.  1720.  Arch- 
"  deacon  of  Berks.  13  Jan.  1720.  Prebendarv  of 
"Durham.  5  Feb.  1723-4.  Appointed  chaplain 
"  to  the  Kincr  3  Oct.  1727.  Rector  of  Bletchlev 
"  4  Jan.  1727-8.  Created  D.D.  Cantab.  26  June, 
"  1731.  And  being  Consecrated  Bishop  of 
"Gloucester  19  Jan.  1734-5,  declared  his  reso- 
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.**lution  of  never  removing  to  another  See:   and 
**  died  in  the  Adjoyning  Palace  30  August,  1752." 
"  His  character,  which  he  forbad  his  executors 
'*  to  inscribe  on  the  small  memorial  erected  here 
"  by  his  order,  this  Diocese  and  this  Nation  will 
"  long  remember  with  reverence  and  love,  But 
**  his  many  nearer  Friends  with  peculiar  venera- 
**  tion  and  tenderness,  in  proportion  as  each  knew 
**  him  more   intimately ;    and  a  worthy  person 
'*  induced  by  Esteem  alone  hath  taken  care  in 
**  another  pwi;  of  the  Church,  that  Ages  to  come 
"  shall  be  distinctly  acquainted  with  it." 
The  monument  alluded  to  is  in  the  south  triforium, 
a  very  fine  one  with  the  Bishop's  Bust,  and  Armorial 
bearings,  with  a  long  eulogy.     A  large  blue  stone  in 
the  aisle  pavement  marks  the  place  of  interment,  in- 
scribed "  H.  J.  Mart««  Ems'"  Gloctns" 

In  Bedford's  Blazon  of  Episcopacy,  the  Bishop's  arms 
are  described  from  his  monument:  **  ar.  on  a  chev:  sa. 
'  three  crosses  patt^e  fitchy  or/' 

Bishop  Benson,  after  taking  orders,  travelled  with 
Lord  Pomfret  (note  63) :  he  married  the  sister  of  Seeker. 
He  revived  *  rural  deans,'  spent  a  large  sum  in  repaving 
his  cathedral  choir,  etc.,  and  repairing  the  palace.  He 
ordained  Geo.  Whitfield,  and  afterwards  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  having  done  so.  Exhausted,  as  was  thought, 
by  attending  Bishop  Butler  in  his  last  illness,  he  died 
universally  lamented.  Berkeley  called  him  "  Titus, 
the  delight  of  mankind." 

Bishop  Benson  was  related  to  Dr.  B.  Willis  (both 
being  great  grandsons  of  Dr.  Sciml.  Fell),  and  was  re- 
garded by  the  latter  with  extraordinary  veneration  and 
respect,  which  showed  itiself  in  many  ways,  e.g.  Bletchley 
Register :  "  1752  Aug.  30.  Apud^  Palatium  Suum  in 
"  Civitate  Oloucestriensis  ineffabili  omnium  luctu, 
"  obiit  Reverendus  in  christo  Pater  Martinus  Benson 
'  episcopus  Gloucestriensis  vere  Primaevus  Anno  aetatis 
**  suae  64 :  et  in  ecclesia  sua  cathedrali  sepultus  jacet. 
"  Fuit  septem  ma^is  annos  Hujus  Parochiae  Rector 
**  doctissimus  vigilantissimus  munificentissimus  ubi 
"  Parochianis  sui  desiderium  impetuum  reliquit,  et 
"  successoribus  Hospitalitatis  morum  siiavitatis  chari- 
"  tatis  et  inculpabilis  coelibis  vitae  in  posterum  imi- 
''  tandum,  exemplar  non  peritarum  transmisit." 
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The  Chapel  of  St.  Martin,  Fenny  Stratford,  was  built 
during  the  incumbency  of  Dr.  Benson,  and  his  arms  are 
pricked  in  pen  and  ink  on  the  first  page  of  the  register : 
his  death  is  therein  recorded:  '*  1/52  Augiist  30,  Hoc 
*'  die  de  nostro  oppido  egregie  meritus  Martinus  Benson, 
"'  Dominus  Episcopus  Glocestriensis  olim  Parochia  de 
"  Bletchley    Pastor    dignissimus:     Hujusque    nostrae 

"  capellae   inter  Fundatores   primus maturus   onus 

''  Mortale  deposuit  Anno  Aetatis  64  apud  Olocestriam, 
'*  Ac  ibidem  in  ecclesia  Cathedrali  inhumatus  est 
*'  Benevolentia  et  cura  ejus  erga  nos  nostrasque  Animas 
"  a  nobis  ac  natorum  ....  diutumo  Honore  usque 
•*  tenebitur." 

62.  Henry  Petty,  Earl  of  Shelbume,  son  of  Sir  William 

Petty,  if^.D.,  the  celebrated  Surveyor-General  of 
Ireland,  and  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Sir  Hardress 
Waller,  Kt.,  and  widow  of  Sir  Maurice  Fenton, 
Bart.  Was  created  Baron  Shelbume  1699: 
Viscount  Dunkerron  and  Earl  of  Shelbume  1719. 
Married  Arabella,  dau.  of  Charles  Boyle,  Lord 
CliflPord.  Dying,  without  surviving  issue,  17 
April,  1751,  his  titles  became  extinct.  Buried 
in  High  Wycombe  Church.  He  purchased 
Wycombe  Abbey  Estate  from  Thos.  Archdale, 
Esq.,  in  1700.  His  nephew,  the  Hon.  John  Fitz- 
maurice,  inherited  his  great  estates. 

63.  Thomas    Farmer,    or    Fermor,    Earl    of     Pomfret 

(Pontefract) ;  son  of  William,  Lord  Lempster 
(Leominster).  Of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxon,  subscribed  26 
Julv,  1714,  aged  16.  Created  M.A.  19  Feb., 
1716-7.  Created  Earl  of  Pomfret  27  Dec,  1721. 
K.B.  1725.  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Queen  Caro- 
line 1727.  Constable  of  the  Tower  and  Govemour 
of  Guernsey  1738.  Ranger  of  St.  James'  and 
Hyde  Parks  1750.  Died  8  July,  1753.  He 
married  14  July,  1720,  Henrietta  Louisa,  only 
child  of  John,  second  Baron  Jeffreys,  of  Wem 
Salop.  This  lady  was  the  celebrated  letter- 
writer;  she  died  on  the  road  to  Bath  15  Dec, 
1761.     She  had  4  sons  and  6  daughters. 

64.  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orreiy  (Irish  Peerage),  b. 

at  Chelsea,  grandson  of  Roger,  first  Earl: 
matriculated  at  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxon,  5  June,  1690, 
age  15.     B.A.  1694.     Succeeded  his  brother  as 
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4th  Earl  in  1703.  M.P.  Huntingdon  1701-5. 
Major-General  at  Malplaquet  1709.  Created 
Baron  Boyle  of  Marston  5  Sept.,  1711.  Died 
28  August,  1731,  age  67.  Buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  Earl  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  Francis  Wortley 
over  his  Huntingdon  election,  and  was  wounded.  In 
1721  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  as  being  implicated  in 
Layer's  plot,  and  was  released  on  bail  because  Dr.  Mead 
certified  that  his  life  was  endangered  by  imprisonment. 

65.  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Armagh:   son  of 

John  Boulter,  of  London,  pleb.  Matriculated  at 
Ch.  Ch.,  Oxon,  28  Feb.,  1686-7,  age  15.  Demv 
of  Magd.  Coll.  1689-96.  B.A.  1690.  M.A.  1693\ 
Fell.  1696-1709.  B.D.  1706.  D.D.  1708,  and  of 
T.C.D.  ad  eundem  1720.  Was  born  4  Jan., 
1671-2 ;  entered  Merchant  Tailor's  School  1686. 
Rector  of  S.  Olave's,  Southwark,  1708-22.  Arch- 
deacon of  Surrey  1716-19.  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
1719-24.  Chaplain  to  George  I.  1719.  Bishop 
of  Bristol  1719.  Archbishop  of  Armagh  1724. 
Died  27  Sept.,  1742.  Buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  having  died  in  St.  James'.  His  monu- 
ment in  the  North  Transept  of  the  Abbey  is 
adorned  with  his  bust;  the  epitaph  emphasises 
the  "  purity  of  his  heart,  and  the  excellency  of 
''  his  life,  that  it  may  be  thought  superfluous 

" even  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  fame 

" he    was    translated    from    Bristol    to 

"  Armafi^h  1723 ;  and  from  thence  to  heaven 
"  1742." 

Armorial  bearings  were  granted  to  Dr.  Boulter  in 
1720:  He  is  well-known  to  students  of  Irish  political 
history  as  the  meddlesome  and  intriguing  Primate 
Boulter  ridiculed  by  Swift. 

66.  Sir  Holland  Egerton,  4th  Bart.,  eldest  son  of  Sir 

John  Egerton,  3rd  Bart.,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
dautr.  of  William  Holland,  Esq.,  of  Heaton,  co. 
Lanes.  He  married  Eleanor,  dautr.  of  Sir  Roger 
Cave,  of  Stanford,  co.  Northants,  Bart.  Matricu- 
lated at  B.N.C.,  Oxon,  10  Oct.,  1704,  age  16.  Died 
at  Heaton  25  April,  1730.  Buried  at  Madeley, 
Staffs.,  age  44. 
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Sir  Holland  was  well  skilled  in  Heraldry  and  Antiqui- 
ties :  in  a  letter  dated  28  Jan.,  1723-4,  from  Heaton,  to 
])r.  B.  Willis,  after  congratulating^  the  latter  on  the 
recovery  of  his  children  from  small-pox,  "  a  happiness 
**  I  should  highly  prize,"  goes  on  to  state,  "  our  family 
'*  derives  from  the  Belwards  of  Malpas,  Cheshire,  a 
''  flourishing  family  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  their  arms 
*'  and  their  successors  the  Effertons'  arms  were  until 
**  Temp.  Edw.  III.  *  gu.  three  pheons  arg : '  some  younger 
'*  branches  interposed  f esses  and  chevrons  as  differencing 
''  marks.  The  main  line  then  varied  the  arms,  thus. 
** '  arg.  a  lion  ramp.  gu.  betw.  three  pheons  sa.,'  which 
"  has  been  borne  by  the  family  ever  since."  Sir  Holland 
was  inclined  to  re-adopt  the  original  arms  as  being  more 
ancient,  but  thought  the  "  red  lion  "  was  the  Scotch 
Lion  granted  as  an  augmentation  to  one  of  his  ances- 
tors wno  signalised  himself  in  a  Scotch  war:  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  original  field,  gules,  being  altered  to  argent, 
to  admit  of  the  red  lion  bein&p  charged  upon  it :  this  is 
admitted  to  be  surmise.  He  also  mentions  *^  My  kinsman 
Cartwright "  (see  notes  30  and  50). 

70.  Thos.    Price,   Esq.     The   arms   are   shown   in   the 

window,  wrong  wav  round.  "  The  High  street 
'*  had  houses  on  the  east  side  opposite  to  the 
"  gi-eat  house,  but  these  were  pulled  down  about 
**  60  years  ago  by  Mr.  Price,  of  Westbury,  the 

"  owner  of  them  who  took Willis  MSS., 

Vol.  98,  p.  35. 

71.  Dr.  Bichara  Reynolds,  born  at  Leverington,  Wis- 

beach,  Cambs.,  and  bapt.  17  July,  16/4.  Son  of 
Rev.  Richd.  RejTiolds,  Rector  of  that  place.  His 
mother  was  Hester,  daughter  of  George  Conyars, 
bv  Dorothy  Bushel,  maid-of-honour  to  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria.  His  grand-uncle,  Richard 
Reynolds,  was  killed  at  Carlisle  in  1644  fight- 
inff  for  the  King.  Entered  at  Sidney  Sussex, 
Coll.,  Cantab.,  1689.  He  married  Sarah,  dautr. 
>  of   Dr.    Rich.    Cumberland,    Bishop    of    Peter- 

borough. Was  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Northamp- 
ton. Prebendary  of  Peterborough  1704,  Dean 
1718.  Bishop  of  Bangor  1721 ;  translated  to 
Lincoln  1723.  Died  at  Charles  Street,  West- 
minster, 15  Jan.,  1743.  Buried  at  Buckden,  co. 
Hunts.    No  epitaph. 
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He  left  little  property.  His  wife  d.  7  April,  1740, 
and  is  buried  at  Buckden,  also  a  dautr.  called  in  the 
register  *'  Hon.  Anna  Sophia  Reynolds,''  d.  20  Aue^., 
1737.  The  Bishop  had  a  very  large  family.  In  tne 
Buckden  Baptismal  register  is :  "  June  25th.  1741. 
**  Elizabeth  ^nnett  Reynolds  daughter  of  ye  Revd. 
**  Frederick  Reynolds  if.A.  ye  fourteenth  son  (no 
"  daughtr.  intervening)  of  Richard  now  Lord  Bishop 
''  of  Lincoln."  His  eldest  son,  George,  Archdeacon  of 
Lincoln,  had  seven  children  baptized  at  Buckden.  He 
bought  an  estate  at  Little  Paxton,  still  held  by  his 
descendants.  Another  son,  Charles,  was  Chancelfor  of 
Lincoln  from  1728-1766. 

72.  Dr.  Nicholas  CWet,  son  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Claget, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Educated  at  Cambridge. 
Consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1732 ; 
translated  in  1742  to  Exeter.  Died  8  Dec,  1746, 
aced  61.  Buried  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 
No  epitaph. 

73  and  74.  Stohor,  *'  az.  two  bars  dancett^e  or.  a  chief 
ar."  not  as  in  window.  These  two  shields  were 
originally  in  Salden  House.  When  that  mansion 
was  demolished,  about  1739,  Dr.  Browne  Willis 

Eurchased  a  lot  of  stained  glass  for  30s.  Some 
e  gave  to  a  member  of  the  Fortescue  family, 
and  some  he  placed  in  his  house  at  Whaddon; 
and  the  above  two  shields  in  the  east  window 
of  the  new  Church  at  Fenny  Stratford.  When 
the  church  was  enlarged  they  were  then,  doubt- 
less, removed  to  their  present  position. 

There  were  once  two  coats  of  arms,  now  disappeared, 
over  the  north  door,  viz.,  Balliol  Coll.  and  St.  John's 
Coll.,  Oxford. 

Dr.  Browne  Willis'  tombstone  was  originally  flat  on 
the  pavement  beneath  the  communion  table ;  it  is  now 
placed  upright  in  the  east  wall  of  the  aisle. 

Arms,  quarterly.  1st  and  4th,  Willis,  ar.  a  fess  betw. 
three  lions  ramp.  gu.  on  a  border  of  the  last  eight 
bezants.  2nd,  Fell,  or,  two  bars  sa.  charged  with  three 
crosses  patt6e  fitch 6e  ar.  3rd,  Browne,  nr.  on  a  chev 
sa.  betw.  three  heron's  az.  as  many  escallops  or.  a  shield 
of  pretence.  Eliot,  ar.  a  fess  gu.  betw.  two  bars  gemells 
wavy  az. 
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Bletchley  Register  records :  **  Browne  Willis,  Armiger 
'"  &  L.L.D.  Hujus  Ecclesiae  Patronus,  fiei  Antiquariae, 
''  si  quis  alius,  Indagator  sagax  et  indefessus,  Dieruni 
**  ae  Famae  Satur,  exhac  Vite  apud  Whaddon  Hall  5^ 
"  Die  Februarii,  Anno  Dni.  1700.  Aetatis  suae  78,  emi- 
"  ffravit,  et  in  nova  Capella  Sci.  Martini  de  Fenny- 
"  Stratford,  suis  ipsius  Industria  et  Sumntibus  extnieta, 
*'  llmo  die  ejusdem  Mensis  sepultus  est. 

Fenny  Stratford  Register  records :  "  1760.  Feb.  11th. 
**  Browne  Willis,  Esq.  Founder  of  this  Chapel  &  buried 
**  under  the  Communion  Table  with  a  Latin  inscription. 
^'  Browne  Willis,  Armiger,  hujus  Capellae  piuo  et 
''  liberalis  Extructor,  Rei  Antiquariae,  si  quis  alius, 
*'  Indagator  sagax  et  indefessus,  IJierum  &  Famae  satur, 
"  ex  hac  Yita  emimivit  apud  Whaddon  Hall  5*<>  Die 
"  Februarii  Anno  Domini  1760  Aetatis  78,  &  in  hac 
**  Capella  Sci.  Martini  11™©  Die  ejusdem  mensis  sepultus 

X.B.— Browne  Willis  became  D.C.L.  in  1749.  There 
is  no  record  that  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 


William  Bradbrook. 
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A   HISTORY   OF  NEWPORT    PAGNELL. 

By  F.  W.  Bull.    (Kettering:  Goes.) 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bull's  History  of  Newport  Pagnell  deserves 
a  prominent  notice  in  The  Recoras  of  Bucks,  and  we 
proceed  at  once  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  special 
points  in  the  volume  to  which  we  think  attention 
should  be  called.  The  book  is  divided  into  different 
conveniently-arranged  subjects,  the  first  being  "  The 
Town."  There  was  originally  a  Castle  here.  Leland 
speaks  of  it,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  Manorial 
documents.  The  visitation  of  the  plague  in  166G  re- 
sulted in  great  mortality  in  the  town,  as  the  burials 
recorded  in  the  parish  registers  disclose.  Events  im- 
portant to  the  community  are  noticed,  as  they  should 
be.  For  instance,  on  the  subject  of  education  we  learn 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1809  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster 
delivered  one  of  his  lectures  on  Education  at  Newport, 
and  as  a  result  the  inhabitants,  at  a  public  meeting 
held  in  October,  1809,  resolved  on  establishing  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  of  Newport  and  the 
adjoining  villages.  A  school  seems  to  have  been  soon 
afterwards  organised,  although  the  British  School  was 
not  opened  till  1811.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  lace  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
industry.  One  authority  says  that  *'  a  greater  quantity 
of  lace  is  made  here  by  hand  than  in  any  other  town 
in  England,"  and  a  market  was  held  here  every  Wed- 
nesday for  its  sale.  We  find  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
last  reference  to  the  stocks  in  Newport,  when  a  .present- 
ment was  made,  28th  October,  1826,  by  the  Jurors  that 
the  stocks  were  out  of  repair,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  kept  in  repair  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The 
following  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Manor, 
to  the  antiquary  the  most  importaat  chapter  in  the 
history  of  any  ancient  town,  since  it  is  most  likely  to 
disclose  that  which  would  otherwise  often  baffle  explan- 
ation. Mr.  Bull  commences  his  history  of  the  Manor 
with  a  reference  to  Domesday.  It  was  in  the  ancient 
hundred  of  Sigelai,  held  by  William  Fitz  Ansculf*,  a 

*  Ipae  Wills :  ten  :  Nevport— In  Segelai  HvDd : 
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powerful  Baron,  through  whom  Mr.  Bull  conjectures, 
though  no  authority  is  given,  it  passed  to  the  Paganel 
family  by  the  marriage  of  Fulc  Paganel  with  Beatrice, 
the  only  daughter  of  Fitz  Ansculf.  Willis,  however, 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  on  the  death  of  Fitz  Ansculf 
the  lands  came  to  the  Crown,  either  .through  want  of 
heirs  or  by  forfeiture  through  rebellion,  and  passed  to 
the  Paganels  by  a  new  gi*ant  in  the  reign  of  William 
Bufus.  However  this  may  be,  we  find  the  second  name 
of  the  town  owins^  its  origin  to  an  ancient  family,  the 
possessors  of  the  Manor  from  the  days  of  the  Bed  Kinc^. 
Fulc  or  Fulcodius  Paganel  was  the  first  of  the  family 
bearing  the  name  of  Paganel  who  possessed  the  Manor, 
and  was,  too,  the  founder  of  Tickford  Priory.  The 
Manor  passed  to  his  granddaughter  Hawyse,  who 
carried  by  her  marriage  the  Barony  of  Dudley,  of  which 
Newport  was  a  member,  to  John  de  Somery.  The 
Manor  remained  in  the  male  line  of  the  family  of  de 
Somery  till  15  Edward  II,  when,  on  the  death  of  John 
de  Somery,  it  passed  to  his  sister  Joan,  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Botetourt.  The  heirs  of  the  Botetourts  passed 
a  fine  in  9  Henry  V.  conveying  their  estates  and 
interests  in  the  Manor  of  Newport  to  William  de  Bir- 
mingham and  Joan  his  wife,  so  that  the  connection 
of  the  Paganels,  however  remote  it  may  have  been, 
was  not  actually  severed  till  the  passing  of  the  fine 
referred  to.  It  is  not  here  intended  to  trace  the 
different  possessors  of  the  Manor.  It  was  once  held 
by  Bichard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  king  maker, 
by  a  grant  from  Edward  IV.  Charles  the  First,  for 
valuable  consideration,  granted  the  Manor  to  Sir 
Francis  Annesley,  who  was  afterwards  created  Baron 
Mount  Norris  and  Viscount  Valentia.  Mr.  Bull,  in 
his  Biographical  Sketches  (Part  VIII.),  gives  some 
account  of  the  Annesley  family,  and  in  them  of  Sir 
Francis,  who,  and  whose  family  before  him,  we  are 
informed,  were  inhabitants  of  Newport  Pagnell.  As 
Sir  Francis  was  the  predecessor  of  those  who  have 
for  generations  borne  the  title  of  Viscount  Valentia, 
and  have  been  prominently  associated  with  the 
northern  part  of  Buckinghamshire  and  neighbouring 
shires,  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Bull  for  presenting 
to  this  publication  his  portrait,  which  accompanies 
this  review. 
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From  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Fras.  Annesley,  Esq. 
Published  by  B.  Jeffery,  No.  11,  Pall  Mall,  1809. 
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SEAL    OF    TICKFORD    PRIORY. 
From  sketch  oj  impressiott  at  the  British  Museum. 
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Tickford  is  in  the  parish  of  Newport.  It  is  a 
separate  Manor,  and  passed  to  the  Pamnels.  Fulc 
Paganel  founded  there  a  Priory  or  cell  of  Clnniac 
Monks,  reference  to  which  has  already  been  made, 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  subordinate 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  Majoris  Monasterii, 
commonly  called  Marmonstier  at  Tours.  From 
the  extracts  given  from  charters  and  other  documents 
under  the  heading  of  Tickford  a  light  is  thrown  on 
the  doings  and  disputes  of  the  monks  of  Tickford 
Priory  which  will  afford  interesting  reading.  In  the 
first  year  of  Henry  IV.  this  alien  priory  was  subjected 
to  the  priory  of  Holy  Trinity  at  York,  and  the  years 
are  given  in  which  flie  priors  of  that  house  presented 
the  priors  of  Tickford.  At  the  suppression  of  this 
monastery  its  revenues  were  applied  for  the  founding 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  College  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Bull 
gives  a  description  of  the  seal  of  the  priory,  a  print 
of  which  he  has  kindly  presented  for  this  review.  He 
suggests,  from  its  being  a  late  14th  Century  seal,  that 
the  priory  acquired  it  when  it  was  severed  from  the 
Monastery  of  Tours. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Newport  Church  and  its 
chantry.  Fulc  Paganel,  the  founder  of  Tickford 
Priory,  gave  this  church  to  the  priory,  and  we  find  in 
the  list  of  Vicars,  with  some  interruptions,  that  the 
Prior  and  Convent  presented  the  Vicars  up  to  1501, 
when  John  Blot  was  presented.  Mr.  Bull  has  given 
a  description  of  the  edifice  taken  from  the  "  Ecclesi- 
astical and  Architectural  Topography  of  England," 
probably  the  best  extant  description  that  may  be  pro- 
cured, but  we  should  have  been  f^lad  if  he  could  have 
obtained  a  description  of  this  building  in  detail,  supplied 
by  an  expert  for  the  purpose  of  his  history.  A  descrip- 
tion of  most  of  the  Buckinghamshire  churches  by 
competent  writers  is  greatlv  needed,  both  to  bring 
before  an  inquirer  their  architectural  features  and  to 
elucidate  their  history.  liipscomb's  work  was  written 
at  a  time  when  there  waa  a  mere  superficial  knowledge 
of  mediaeval  architecture,  so  that*  it  is  quite  hopeless 
to  turn  to  his  volumes  for  information  on  a  building 
which  is,  after  all,  the  one  object  of  the  greatest  his- 
torical interest  in  any  parish,  and  probably,  from  the 
revelation  afforded  of  the  periods  of  its  architecture 
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and  its  memorials  of  the  dead,  the  one  abiding  evidence 
of  the  history  of  the  parish  itself.  There  is  a  careful 
account  given  of  the  diflferent  Nonconformist  bodies  of 
the  town.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  stronghold  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Several  instances  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Friends  are  given,  amongst  them  the  setting 
of  one  of  them  in  the  stocks  in  1659  for  riding  to  meet-^ 
ings  on  Sunday,  and  refusing  to  pay  a  sum  ordered  by 
a  certain  Justice  Benson.  In  1661  Henry  Cunningham 
Butcher  is  committed  to  prison  for  refusing  to  give 
bond  not  to  kill  meat  in  Lent. 

Newport  was  looked  upon  as  a  town  of  some 
note  auring  the  Civil  War,  for  though,  as  Mr. 
Bull  remarks,  it  was  not  the  scene  of  any 
particular  battle  or  even  skirmish,  it  was  a  place 
of  strategic  importance.  It  was  first  held  by 
the  Royalists,  and  then  came  into  possession  of  the 
Parliamentarians,  and  was  fortified  with  motes  and 
bridges  by  Skippon.  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  the  original 
of  Butler's  Hudibras,  succeeded  Skippon  as  Governor 
of  Newport,  and  continued  to  fortify  the  town,  employ- 
ing at  one  time  between  three  and  four  thousand 
labourers.  In  December,  1644,  Newport  is  mentioned 
in  the  State  papers  as  having  been  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  the  Kingdom,  ana  until  fifty  years  ago  th.e 
remains  of  the  embankments  were  to  be  seen.  Some 
interesting  notes  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Civil 
War.  As  an  instance,  an  old  muster  roll  shows  that 
John  Bunyan  was  one  of  the  Newport  garrison  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  he 
gained  his  conceptions  of  a  fortress  in  his  "  Holy  War  " 
from  his  experiences  at  Newport. 

Space  will  only  allow  of  a  few  words  upon  the 
Hospital  of  S.S.  John  the  Baptist  and  Evangelist, 
since  known  as  Queen  Ann's  Hospital  referred 
to  in  that  part  of  the  volume  devoted  to  the- 
endowments  and  charities  of  Newport,  on 
which  and  the  town  lands  it  should  be  said  that 
much  valuable  and  important  information  is  given. 
Some  mystery  attaches  to  the  foundation  of  this 
Hospital.  By  an  injunction  taken  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  it  was  presented  that  the  Hospital  was 
founded  in  or  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It 
seems  to  have  been   originally  a  hospital  for  lepers^ 
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and  consisted  of  a  master,  brethren,  and  sisters. 
Elizabeth's  commissioners  report  on  a  serious  mis- 
appropriation of  this  charity,  and  a  further  inquisition 
was  held  in  the  fifth  year  of  James  I.,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  jeranting  of  a  charter  by  the  King  and  his 
Consort,  Queen  Ann.  This  charter  is  set  out.  Thereafter 
the  Hospital  is  known  as  Queen  Ann's  Hospital.  Mr. 
Bull  gives  an  account  of  how  the  properties  of  this 
charity  were  subsequently  dealt  with,  and  appends  a 
list  of  the  masters,  taken  from  the  Lincoln  register 
and  Willis's  list.  There  is,  what  is  not  always  found 
in  a  topographical  history,  a  carefully-arranged  index 
to  the  volume. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  quotations  given  that 
Mr.  Bull  has  collected  together  a  great  amount  of 
information  in  compiling  his  volume  on  Newport. 
He  has  displayed  much  industry  and  research,  and 
we  welcome  his  book  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Buckinghamshire,  since  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  it  treats  of  the  history,  carryins^  it  down  to 
more  modern  times,  of  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
the  county. — Ed. 
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THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD. 

Though  much  has  been  written  concerning  Bishop 
Stubbs  since  his  death,  yet  it  would  be  a  grave 
omission  not  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  President  of  our  Society.  The  Bishop's  many 
engagements  precluded  him  from  being  an  active 
President,  yet  nothing  could  have  been  more  suitable 
than  his  choice  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  Society,  and 
the  acceptance  of  this  position  by  so  learned  an 
historian  was  greatly  appreciated  and  welcomed,  and 
at  the  same  time  conferred  an  honour  on  the  Society 
over  which  he  presided.  Dr.  Stubbs  was  a  most 
laborious  investigator  into  the  history  of  England  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  laying  the  foundation  of  his  great 
work  in  his  editions  of  mediaeval  chroniclers  in  the 
Rolls  series.  These  earlier  labours  alone  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  among  archaeologists.  The  perma- 
nence of  his  position  bs  a  great  historian  was  assured 
by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  original  authorities,  so 
that  when  "  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  " 
was  completed,  he  had  produced  a  work  of  lasting 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  this  country 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  Bishop  Stubbs's  reputa- 
tion was  not  confined  to  England ;  he  was  well-known 
among  the  scholars  of  France  and  Germany,  by  whom  his 
ripe  experience  was  called  into  practical  service.  He 
was  elected  corresponding  member  of  learned  societies 
in  both  those  countries,  and  through  his  ''  scientific 
methods  of  research  '*  attained  fame  as  an  historian 
nothing  less  than  European.  Yet  with  all  this  the 
Bishop  was  very  accessible,  ever  ready  and  prompt 
in  giving  information  where  he  detected  a  real  anxiety 
for  knowledge.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  possessed 
remarkable  mental  powers,  and  these  were  combined 
with  great  simplicity  of  character.  In  these  few 
sentences  the  desire  has  been  to  leave  on   record   in 
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this  publication  an  appreciation,  however  imperfect, 
of  a  ereat  man  who  was  once  our  President,  and  has 
passed  away  to  the  sincere  regret  of  the  vast  number 
who  knew  the  value  of  his  literary  labours,  many  of 
whom,  too,  also  knew  the  very  real  loss  the  English 
Church  sustained  bA»his  death. — £d. 


THE  LATE  REV.  WILLIAM  MILES  MYRES. 

We  have  to  lament  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
Miles  Myres,  the  late  Vicar  of  Swanboume  and  Rural 
Dean  of  Mursley,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  February, 
1901.  Mr.  Myres  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  chaiiman 
of  our  Standing  Committee.  He  took  much  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  was  a  constant  attendant 
at  its  meetings.  Mr.  Myres  was,  in  his  Oxford  days,  an 
Exhibitioner  of  Brasenose  College,  and  took  a  second 
class  in  Moderations  in  1859,  and  graduated  with  a 
third  class  in  Lit.  Hum,  in  1861.  Confining  our 
observations  in  this  obituary  notice  to  that  which  Mr. 
Myres  accomplished  in  literature,  we  should  record  that 
he  was  the  author  of  two  volumes — the  one  published 
in  1884  being  **  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  R.  Brickel,  of 
Hoole,  Lancashire,"  and  the  other  published  in  1887  on 
**  The  Book  of  Common  Praver  compared  with  the  first 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  Vl.,"  with  a  preface  by  Dr. 
Mackarness,  Bishop  of  Oxford.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Myres  was  the  father  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres, 
F.S.A.,  who  gained  the  Craven  Fellowship,  was  at  one 
time  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  who  has 
rendered  special  services  to  our  Society  in  having  held 
the  office  of  one  of  its  honorary  secretaries,  and  in  con- 
tributing valuable  papers  to  "  The  Records." — Ed. 
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ANNUAL    EXCURSION. 


The  annual  exonnion  in  connection  with  this  Society  took  place 
on  the  21st  August,  1900.  The  members  and  friends,  numbering 
about  Bizty,  from  yarious  parts  of  the  coun^,  proceeded  by  train  to 
Bourne  End.  where  they  assembled  in  tame  to  embark  on  board  the 
steam  launch,  "  Empress  of  India."  The  weather  was  delightful,  and 
the  journey  up  the  riyer  was  yery  pleasant  and  much  enjoyed  by  all 
present:  tnirfy  years  since  the  Society  made  a  similar  trip.  Among 
those  who  joined  the  party  were  the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of 
Buckini[faam,  Mr.  J.  Parker  (one  of  the  hon.  sees.),  Mr.  J.  Williams 
(organising  secretary),  the  Bey.  R.  Bruce  Dickson,  the  Bey.  Dr.  Tule, 
the  Bey.  F.  C.  J.  Long,  Messrs.  Lasenby  Liberty,  B.  Bentley,  J. 
Thomas,  Q.  Weller,  D.  Clarke,  J.  Butland  C.  W.  Baffety,  T.  Thurlow, 
J.  T.  Harrison,  and  a  large  number  of  ladies. 

The  first  stopping  place  was  Great  Marlow.  The  party  disembarked 
at  the  bottom  of  St.  Peter's  Street,  and  made  their  way  round  to 
the  Parish  Church.  On  arriying  there  they  took  their  jplaoee  upon 
the  seats  at  the  west  end  of  the  naye,  and  Mr.  John  Parker  gaye 
them  some  account  of  the  ohurch.  He  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Cocks 
would  haye  been  present;  but  in  his  absence  he  read  a  few 
portions  of  Mr.  Cocks'  paper  upon  the  old  church,  which  appeared 
in  the  "Becords."  ("T^e  Parish  Church  of  All  Saints.  Gieat 
Marlow,"  yol.  VI.,  p.  326,  et  teq.) 

On  concluding  the  reading  of  the  extracts  from  the  paper,  Mr. 
Parker  said  he  nad  reoeiyed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cocks,  in  which  he 
remarked :  "  The  church  (alluding  to  the  present  building;)  contains 
nothing  old  except  a  few  monuments.  Of  these  the  most  interesting 
is  the  first  one  eees  on  entering  the  W.  door— that  of  Sir  Miles 
Hobart.  Then  the  Horsepoole  monument,  showing  the  arms  of 
Washington  on  the  N.  side  of  the  W.  wall,  and  in  the  yeetry  the 
Willougnby  monument.  The  O^ee  window  in  the  chancel,  the 
westernmost  one  of  the  north  side,  is  in  the  same  position  as  a 
similar  one  in  the  old  churoh.  Of  some  of  the  lost  brasses  I  hope 
Mr.  Stephenson  will  write  in  the  'Becords.'  We  collected  from 
time  to  lime  sundry  pieces  of  etone  and  marble  showing  mouldings, 
belonging  to  the  old  church,  and  on  leaying  Thames  Bank  last  May 
I  offered  them  to  the  preeent  churchwardens  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  embedded  in  the  interior  wall  of  the  Narthex  at  the  W. 
end;  but  they  declined  them,  and  they  are  now. at  "The  Glade," 
Marlow,  for  fernery  purposes,  which  is  a  jrity.  The  height  of  the 
spire  is  just  forty  yards.  Tlie  floor  of  High  Wycombe  Church  is 
said  to  oe  about  on  a  leyel  with  the  top  of  me  spire.  I  haye 
pbtained  some  rather  interesting  photographs  from  the  top,  whence 
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Bonrne  End  railway  station  is  visible.  The  pulpit  is  by  the  late 
Mr.  Street;  the  alterations  of  the  original  building  ana  the  new 
work  are.  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Soott,  F.S.A.  All  the  coloured  windows  are 
by  Burlison  and  Grylls,  except  the  one  orer  the  8.E.  door,  which 
is  by  Bhriffley  and  Hunt,  of  Lancaster.  The  E.  window  is  to  the 
memory  of  Bi«hop  Milman,  of  Calcutta,  formerly  vicar  of  Great 
Marlow.  One  point  in  connection  with  the  bells  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  who  take  an  interest  in  campanology.  The  bolts  used  in 
hanging  them  are  the  earliest  examples  of  a  screw-thread  and  nut 
which  I  have  met  with.  They  were  made  in  171^20.  I  am  not 
prepcuned  to  say  that  this  date  marks  the  invention  of  the  screw- 
thread,  but  I  shall  be  obliged  by  authentic  instances  of  older 
examples.  The  ecrew-thread  and  nut  take  the  place  of  a  lock 
and  key." 

Mr.  Parker  remarked  that  the  most  interesting  monument  was 
on  the  west  wall  of  the  Narthex,  or  "  vestibule."  It  is  of  alabaster, 
surmounted  by  pediment  and  frieze.  "Under  the  latter,"  wrote 
Mr.  Cocks,  "  on  the  dexter  side,  is  the  figure  of  a  clergyman,  with 
moustache  and  pointed  beard,  and  habited  in  skull-cap,  ruff,  Geneva 
gown,  wlio  is  drawing  back  a  curtain  with  his  left  nand.  On  the 
sinister  side  is  the  figure  of  a  lady,  with  coif,  ruif,  and  long  dress, 
rosettes  on  sleeves,  also  holding  back  a  curtain.  Placed  on  the 
base,  so  as  to  fill  the  space  between  the  two  figures,  is  the  life-sized 
bust  of  Sir  Miles  Hobart.  He  is  represented  as  a  good-looking  man, 
with  long  hair,  moustache,  and  pointed  beard,  wearing  a  voluminous 
ruff  and  slashed  doublet,  a  cloak  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Below,  between  two  elongated  corbels  of  clunch.  is  a  slab  of  alabaster, 
inscribed : 

Write  not  a  daye,  this  spectacle  thee  charmes. 

Death  from  thy  byrth,  doth  clasps  thee  in  her  arms. 

Youthful  as  he,  thou  mayst  be,  yet  he's  gonne. 

And  thou  must  follows,  no  man  xnowes  now  soone. 

Learne  this  of  hym,  prepared  thou  be  to  dye. 

Then  shalt  thou  lyve  though  through  mortality. 
Sir  Miles  Hobart  :£. 
Obut  Julii  4, 1632. 
Mors  mihi  vita. 
Underneath,  in  alabaster,  a  cherub,  with  drapery  background. 
Below,  detached,  a  bas-relief  in  duncn  showing  me  manner  of  Sir 
Miles's  death,  his  four-horse  coach  running  away  down  Hoi  born 
Hill,  from  dexter  to  sinister.  The  off  hind  wheel  is  represented 
broken,  and  the  ooachman  gone,  the  horses  galloping  under  no 
control.  There  are  several  interesting  details,  among  which  may 
be  noticed  that  the  wheeler's  traces  are  hitched  to  the  axles  of  the 
front  wheels.  At  centre  of  pediment  and  frieze  is  an  achievement 
on  which  Sir  Miles's  arms  were  evidently  intended  to  be  emblazoned ; 
supported  by  hands  at  the  sides,  with  a  grotesque  human  face  showing 
above  the  top.  At  each  end  of  the  pediment  is  a  small  shelf  or 
bracket,  that  on  the  dexter  aide  supporting  a  skull,  and  that  on  the 
sinister  side  an  urn  emitting  flames  (or  which,  from  its  nearly 
circular  form,  may  be  intended  for  a  live  bomb  shell),  all  in  alabaster. 
In  the  old  church  this  monument  was  in  the  Lady  Cnapel.  Sir  Miles 
Hobart,  of  Harleyford,  in  this  parish.  Knight,  was  M.P.  for  this 
borough  in  the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  1628;  and  towards 
the  end  of  that  year,  or,  according  to  modem  reckoning,  earljr  in 
the  following  one,  'A  set  of  resmutions,  includinpr  the  religious 
grievances,  was  drawn  up,  but  on  March  2,  before  it  was  formally 
adopted,  toe  Speaker  signified  that  he  had  received  the  King's  order 
to  adjourn.  It  was  clear  that  Charles  was  about  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament  before  any  vote  had  been  carried,  which  would  have 

been  fatal  to  the  cause  of  reform,  and  Sir  Miles  Hobart 

locked  the  door  of  the  House  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  while 
the  King's  messengsr  was  knocking  for  entrance.    The  Speaker  was 
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held  down  in  hia  chair,  and  a  stormy  discuwion  enfined,  resulting 
in  the  passing  of  the  resolutions  amid  great  excitement.  As  soon  as 
the  House  was  dJMolved,  Sir  John  Eliot  and  Sir  Miles  Hobart  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  the  former  died  three  years  later. 
Sir  Miles  having  been  previously  released.  The  Ix>n^  Parliament 
(1640)  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  his  family,  and  erected  this  monument, 
said  to  be  the  first  erected  at  the  national  expense ;  the  cost  of  it  is 
stated  in  '  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot '  to  have  been  .£500.  The  present 
representative  of  the  Hobart  family  is  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire." 

The  visitors,  after  inspecting  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  the 
church,  proceeded  to  re-embark,  but  on  their  way  to  the  boat  they 
stayed  a  short  time  to  examine,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr. 
Morgan,  a  mediaeval  house  at  the  top  of  St.  Peter's  Street,  known 
as  Tne  Old  Rectory,  which  was,  until  recent  years,  surrounded  by 
old  tithe  bams,  but  their  removal  has  helped  to  increase  the 
extent  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the  house,  and  aleo  to  improve 
the  approach  to  the  town  from  the  railway  station.  The  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  building  (we  are  here  quoting  an  account 
of  the  old  Rectory  by  Mr.  R.  8.  Downs)  is  the  old  hall  now  used  as 
a  kitchen.  It  is  a  lofty,  spacious  apartment,  retaining  a  good  deal 
of  its  semi-ecclesiastic&l  character.  The  upper  portions  of  two  flat- 
headed  windows  with  late  Decorated  tracery  remain,  and  the  lower 
Sortion  of  the  one  on  the  north  side,  the  one  on  the  south  being  no 
oubt  built  up  for  the  sake  of  greater  privacy.  The  o^e  tracery, 
ousped,  of  a  transitional  character,  fixes  tbe  date  of  i^e  building 
late  in  the  14th  century,  at  about  the  same  period  as  that  in  which 
the  Parish  Church  was  re-built.  The  roof  is  supported  by  massive 
timbers,  but  has  been  a  great  deal  altered  from  its  orisinal  condition, 
as  the  apartment  has  been  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  erection 
of  a  chimney  and  a  kitchen  range,  which,  tnough  marring  to  some 
extent  its  general  effect,  does  not  altogether  destroy  its  ancient 
aspect.  A  gallery  rune  round  two  sides  of  the  room,  forming  a 
communication  between  the  front  and  the  hack  part  of  the  house. 
Over  the  mantelpiece  are  displayed  specimens  of  various  kinds  of 
weapons,  while  lust  outside  in  the  passage  is  a  man-trap.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  house  is  a  curious  old  doorway  with  pointed  head. 
The  doors  were  at  one  time  no  doubt  hung  on  the  reverse  side,  and 
one  hinge  remains  there,  as  what  is  now  the  inner  side  of  the  archway 
was  formerly  the  outer  side,  and  still  retains  the  hood  moulding, 
although  there  is  an  old  bolt-hole  on  the  same  side,  upon  wliich  the 
door  is  now  hung.  Another  arch  corresponding  to  this  now  forms 
part  of  the  adjoining  house  known  as  the  Deanery.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  edifice  has  been  altered  and  much  of  it  rebuilt,  but 
enough  of  its  ancient  features  remain  to  render  it  a  most  interesting 
relic  of  bygone  days.  The  western  portion  of  the  building  is  com- 
paratively modem— perhaps  constructed  about  200  years  ago,  and 
more  recently  still  another  room  has  been  added. 

Leavinfi^  this  interesting  residence,  the  party  wended  their  way 
down  the  street  and  re-joined  the  boat,  and  steamed  across  to  Bisham 
Church,  and,  having  assembled  in  the  Hoby  Chapel,  Mr.  B.  S.  Downs 
gave  a  brief  history  of  the  church  and  some  account  of  the  brasses 
and  the  Hoby  monuments.  The  paper  contained  much  carefully- 
prepared  information  relating  to  this  church,  the  tower  of  which 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Saxon  period.  Its  erection  at  a  later 
date,  however,  is  generally  accepted.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Knight  Temi>lar8  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  (1136—1154). 
A  church  at  Bisham  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  hence  the  conjecture 
of  the  tower  beinff  of  Saxon  work.  Thou«rh  Bisham  is  on  the  Berk- 
shire border  of  tne  Thames,  an  extract  or  two  from  Mr.  Downs's 
paper  will  be  of  interest.  The  references  will  be  confined  to  (1)  The 
Hoby  window;  (2)  The  brasses  in  the  church;  and  (8)  The  Hoby 
monuments. 
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The  Hobt  Window. 

The  chancel  communicates  with  the  Hoby  Chapel  bv  two  pointed 
arches,  supported  by  circular  pillars.  At  the  east  end  of  this  aisle 
is  the  famous  Uobve  window,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  contains  the  shield  of  the 
Hoby  family,  one  of  38  auarterings.  The  window  is  square-headed, 
and  of  six  lights,  and  tne  shields  bear  the  following  inscriptions, 
indicating  the  different  persons  in  whose  memoxy  the  window  was 
erected:— "(I.)  Laus  Deo  P.  Animab.  (II.)  Philippi  et  Thomee. 
(III.)  Hoby  Militum.  (IV.)  ElizabethiB  Matns  et.  (V.)  Margaritas 
Uxoris.  (Vl.)  Edwardi  Hoby  Militis.  1609."  (The  numerals  show 
how  the  inscription  is  dividea  in  the  different  lights  of  the  window.) 
This  window  exhibits  the  art  of  enamelling  on  glass,  now  lost. 

The  Brasses  in  the  Chubch. 

Near  the  pulpit  there  are  two  inscriptions  in  Old  English 
oharacters  on  brass — one  with  an  accompanying  figure  in  the 
costume  of  the  period.  Inscription:  "Pray  for  the  soules  of 
Thomas  Trekett,  sometyme  ffysshemonger  of  london,  and  Annes  his 
wyf,  the  whiche  Thomas  deoessed  the  xxr.  day  of  July  the  year  o' 
Lord  mydxyii.  o'  whose  soull  ihu  haye  mer'."  There  were  formerly 
two  figures,  but  that  of  the  female  is  lost;  and  oyer  them  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  and  under  them  the  figures 
of  their  daughters.  On  the  same  slab  there  is  also  this  inscription : 
"  Here  lyeth  the  bod'e  of  Cristo'r  Qray  and  Willmott  hys  W3rlle, 
which  Cristo'r  decessyd  the  xjth  of  June,  in  the  year  of  o'  lord  god 
mcccccxxy.  And  the  said  Willmott  deoessid  the  yth  day  of  Septembre, 
the  yer  o'  lord  god  mydxxy.,  on  who'  soules  Ihu  haye  mey  A  ."  This 
is  all  that  now  remains,  but  formerly  there  were  effigies  in  brass  of 
the  aboye-mentioned  Christopher  and  Wilmot  and  their  ten 
children.  Out  of  the  woman's  mouth  there  oame  a  scroll  bearing 
the  words — "  Parce  peccatis  nostris  Domine."  Beneath  the  inscrip- 
tion the  figures  of  sons,  speaking  thus — "  Omnes  electi  Dei  nostri," 
and  the  figures  of  fiye  daughters.  Just  within  the  chanced  on  a  brass 
plate  affixed  to  a  grayestone  are  the  figures  of  a  man  and  his  two 
wiyes,  habited  in  the  costumes  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 
Below  the  figures  is  this  inscription:  "Here  lieth  the  Bodyes  of 
John  Brincknurst,  sometime  Citizen  and  Mercer  of  London  and 
Marchant  Adyenturar,  wth  Elisabeth  Blundell  and  Jane  Woodforde 
his  two  wiyes.  The  said  John  deceased  the  .  «...  The  said 
Elisabeth  deceased  the  22th  of  June,  Ao.  1581,  and  the  said  Jane 

deceased  the "    (The  spaces  left  for  the  dates  of  the 

death  of  the  man  and  his  second  wife's  death  haye  neyer  been  filled 
in.)  This  John  Brinckhurst  in  1606  founded  and  endowed  alms- 
houses for  six  poor  widows  at  Great  Marlow. 

The  Hobt  Monuments. 

On  a  mural  tablet  affixed  to  the  wall  beneath  the  Hoby  window 
is  the  following :  — "  Near  this  place  lieth  the  body  of  Sr.  Philip 
Hoby,  Bart.,  late  Dean  of  Ardfert  and  Rector  of  St.  Werburgs.  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  last  male  heir  of  a  family  long  since 
numerous,  descended  from  a  long  Baoe  of  Ancestors,  some  of  whom 
were  eminently  distinguished  by  their  respectiye  Soyereigns  for  their 
Seryices  to  the  Public  (as  the  Annals  of  tneir  Country  Testifie),  and 
whose  particular  merits  are  recorded  upon  the  surrounding  Monu- 
ments. He  dedicated  himself  early  in  Xife  to  a  Profession  which 
necessarily  took  him  off  from  the  Pursuit  of  such  Fame  as  is  generally 
the  Subject  of  the  Historian's  Panegyrick.  But  the  Virtues  of  Social 
and  Pnyate  Life  which  he  cultiyated  with  aseiduitj  and  success, 
gained  him  the  Reward  of  the  Loye  and  Esteem  of  all  whom  he 
conversed  with;  and  filled  him  with  the  Assured  Expectation  of 
more  Ample  and  Eternal  Reward  hereafter.    This  Monument  was 
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erected  by  John  Hobj,  Esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  Sr.  Biohard  Mill, 
of  Woolbeding^  in  the  County  of  Sussex,  Bart.,  as  a  small  but  grateful 
Memorial  of  the  Friendship  he  Honoured  him  with  Living,  and  the 
Partiality  he  showed  to  him  at  his  Death  when  he  Bequeathed  to  him 
Bisham  Abbey  in  this  Parish  and  the  Estate  thereunto  belonging. 
He  died  the  29th  day  of  June,  1766.    Aged  50  years." 

Near  this  tablet,  and  ranged  along  the  south  wall  of  this  aisle, 
are  the  Hoby  monuments.  The  first  is  a  curious  structure  erected 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  of  marble,  and  consists 
of  a  square  pedestal  about  a  yard  high,  from  which  rises  a  pyramidal 
tumulus.  At  the  angles  on  the  top  of  the  tumulus  are  four  white 
swans,  with  expanded  wings.  At  the  apex  is  a  stone  presentment 
of  a  flaming  heart.  On  the  south  side  there  is  an  inscription  in 
Latin  to  the  memory  of  Margaret  Hoby,  a  daughter  of  Mary,  sister 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  wife  of  Edward  Bioby,  Knt.  On  the  north  side 
is  an  inscription  in  English  to  the  same  lady,  who  died  in  1605.  On 
the  west  side  ie  the  word  "  Silentium ; "  on  the  east,  "  Fuimus." 

The  next  monument  is  an  altar  tomb,  upon  which  lie  the  effigies 
in  full  length,  in  white  marble,  of  two  knights  in  complete  armour, 
their  heads  resting  upon  their  helmets.  Beneath  the  upper  ledge  of 
thd  monument  is  a  long  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Philip 
Hoby,  who  died  at  London  in  1558,  and  Sir  Thomas  Moby,  who  died 
at  Paris  in  1566.  On  the  front  of  the  monument  there  are  some 
lenffthy-  verses  in  English,  and  within  an  arch  against  the  wall  some 
in  Latin.  All  these  epitaphs  were  comx)08ed  by  Elisabeth,  widow  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hoby.  Within  the  same  arch  are  some  more  Latin 
verses  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Philip  Hoby. 

Westward  of  the  former  monument  is  another  statelv  erection 
against  the  south  wall,  which,  previous  to  1841,  wa^  inclosed  with 
iron  spikes;  but  in  November  of  that  ^ear  they  were  removed. 
There  is,  however,  a  low  railing  still  round  it.  This  large  monument 
Lb  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoby, 
who,  in  the  concluding  verses  of  the  Latin  inscription  on  her 
husband's  tomb,  prayed  for  another  like  unto  the  said  Thomas, 
and  who  was  subsequently  married  to  John,  Lord  Buesell,  second 
son  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford.  She  is  chiefly  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  of  this  district  with  havini[  killed  .one  of  her 
children  by  beating  it  unmercifuUv  and  starving  another  to  death. 
The  central  part  of  ber  ladyship  s  monument  oon«ists  of  a  lofty 
canopy  support<:d  upon  four  pillars,  under  which  is  kneeling  an 
effigv  of  the  said  lady,  having  a  coronet  upon  her  head  belonging 
to  the  rank  of  a  Viscountess.  Before  her,  on  the  cushion,  whereon  * 
she  kneels,  is  laid  the  figure  of  an  infant,  and  behind  kneel  her 
three  daughters.  Westward,  without  the  aruh,  kneel  two  men  in 
armour.  Sir  Philip  Hoby  and  Lord  John  Russell,  her  two  husbands. 
Eastward,  and  without  the  arch  also,  is  the  effipy  of  a  lady  wearing 
a  robe  lined  with  ermine  and  a  coronet  belonging  to  the  rank  of  a 
Viscountess  on  her  head.  On  a  black  marble  tablet  near  the  foot 
of  the  monument  are  two  lines  in  Latin,  and  on  another  tablet  by 
the  side  of  the  former  this  inscription  is  repeated  in  Qreek.  Upon  a 
gravestone  lying  before  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Philip  Hobj's  monument 
there  is  an  inscription  in  Latin  by  their  mother,  Elisabeth  Hoby. 
on  the  death  of  her  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Anne  (who  died 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  February,  1570). 

When  Mr.  Do^ns  had  concluded  his  description  of  the  church, 
the  Rev.  R.  Bruce  Dickson  read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Layton 
to  Lord  Cromwell,  dated  Bisham.  June  22  [1536],  who,  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  was  engaged  in  tne  suppression  of  the  Monastery  at 
Bisham :  -- 

"  Hit  may  please  your  Lordeehipe  to  be  advertisede  that  we  have 
taken  th'  assurance  for  the  King.  The  Abbot  is  a  veray  simple  man, 
the  monkes  of  small  lemyng  and  muche  lesse  discretion;    playte 
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yeray  little,  honseholde  sttiffe  none;  but  the  Abbottee  bede  and 
one  mattresse  for  two  of  his  servants.  I  cattsede  a  bede  to  be 
borrowede  in  the  towne  and  bronght  into  the  Abbey  for  Doctor 
Came  and  myself;  in  the  lewe  of  hansyngnSj  bare  wallee  throwe 
onte  the  house;  oattell  none,  but  bowgnt  this  day  an  to  morowe 
to  the  larder,  saveying  a  fewe  mylche  kyne  not  12  in  numbere.  In 
the  gamers  not  one  bnshell  of  whete.  malte.  or  other  grayne; 
vestimenttes  small  store,  and  not  one  sood,  tor  the  Abbot  hath 
made  money  of  all  the  beste,  and  sold  mem  at  London;  and  evyn 
eo  the  Chnrch  nlayte,  and  ia  so  good  a  hnsbande  that  doubtless 
within  one  yere  I  juge  rerely  he  wx>lde  hare  soldo  the  house  landes 
and  all  for  white  wyne  sugar  burage  leree  and  soke  (sack  ?),  whereof 
he  sippes  nyghtly  in  his  chamber  tyll  mydnyght.  Money  to  dispache 
the  householde  and  monkes  we  must  make  of  the  rotten  ropes  and 
bells;  all  other  thynges  as  well  ketchyng  stuff  as  other  we  shall 
lei£fe.  If  thee  two  thynges  wilnot  amounte  to  the  dispache  of  the 
householde  then  we  must  sell  the  kyne  and  the  plowe  oxen  and 
horse.  The  Church  we  styr  not.  nor  no  part  thereof.  The  whole 
of  the  grownde,  barlev  with  all  kyndes  of  grayne  the  fayreste  that 
ever  I  se,  and  great  plenty  thereon,  much  meadowse  and  wode  land 
also.  At  our  oomyng  ye  shall  knowe  the  number  of  all  the  aoars, 
and  the  valewe  of  the  grayne,  the  goodlyeste  demaynes  that  I  have 
sene.  Bycause  hay  herriste  is  now,  we  must  retayne  still  all  the 
carters  and  plowemen  and  to  sett  all  l^ynges  in  order,  and  with 
expedition  repaire  unto  your  Lordeshipe.  This  day  we  dispache 
the  monkee  for  they  be  much  desierouse  to  be  gone;  for  yesterday 
when  we  were  makyns  salle  of  the  old  veatimenttes  within  the 
Chapitre  House  then  the  monkes  cryede  a  new  marte  in  cloyster 
evene  man  bryngyng  his  cowle  caste  upon  his  nee,  to  be  soldo,  and 
soldo  them  in  dede.  Thus  Christe  oontinew  you  in  honoure  and 
long  lyffe. 

"  By  your  servante, 

"RiCHD.  Latton,  Preste. 

"  From  Biasham,  22nd  Junii. 

""  To  the  Bight  Honourable  and  my  singular  goode  Lorde  the  Lord 
Privey  Seall." 

Having  spent  some  time  in  looking  round  this  very  beautiful 
and  intereenng  spot,  the  party  returned  to  the  launch,  and  partook 
of  luncheon,  after  which 


THE    ANNUAL   MEETING 

was  held  in  the  spacious  cabin,  at  which  the  Archdeacon  of 
Buckingham  presided.  The  first  business  was  the  election  of 
officers.    The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  re-elected  president,  the  vice- 

f  residents  were  re-eleoted,  with  the  addition  of  Lord  Boston,  Mr. 
iasenby  Liberty,  and  Mr.  A.  H«  Cocks;  the  committee  was  also 
re-appointed,  to  whioh  were  added  Mr.  R.  S.  Downs  and  Mr.  W. 
Bradorook,  of  Bletchley.  The  hon.  sees.  (Mr.  J.  Parker  and  Mr. 
A.  H.  Cocks),  and  the  treasurer  (Mr.  J.  Williams),  were  all  re- 
elected, and  Messrs.  Horwood  and  Wilkins  were  appointed  auditors. 

Mr.  Parker  said  they  oufht  not  to  pass  on  to  the  next  business 
without  placing  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services 
rendered  ix>  the  Society  b^  Uie  late  Bev.  B.  H.  Piffott,  and  the  loss 
they  had  sustained  by  his  death.  He  proposed  that  a  message  of 
condolence  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Pigott  and  lamilv.— This  was  agreed  to 
unanimously,  and  Mr.  Parker  undertook  to  forward  it. 
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Mr.  J.  WilliamB  then  presented  the  Txeaeurer's  report  and 
finanoial  statement,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Society  had 
a  balance  in  hand  at  the  beginning  ot  the  year  of  Je28:4:9,  and 
subflcriptiomi  had  been  received,  with  a  earn  for  the  tale  of  "  The 
Records,"  to  the  amount  of  ^B85:16:6.  The  expenditure  was 
je78:10:5  for  printing;  caretaker,  X4:ll:6;  rent,  M;  subecrip- 
tiona  to  Congreas  of  Archaeological  Societoee,  iB3:ll:3;  sundries, 
jei:ll:8;  Treasurer,  £19:4;  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Society  of  ^:12:5;  against  which  Uiere  was  a  sum  of  £75  owing 
for  printing  for  the  year  1899.  There  are  20  life  members,  161 
annual  ana  compounding  members,  a  slight  increase  on  former 
years,  and  8  honorary  members,  making  the  total  number  of 
members  189. 

Mr.  J.  Parker,  in  giving  his  report,  said  that  they  had  some 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Mensor.  who  approved  of  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  take  measures  for  the  preservation  of  Stoke 
Mandeville  Church,  and  the  Rev.  C.  O.  Phipps,  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  De  Fraine  were  empowered  to  select  names  to  serve  on  the 
committee.  The  present  condition  of  the  church  demands  immediate 
attention.  He  thought  the  parishioners  had  made  a  great  mistake 
in  deserting  their  old  church,  which  was  only  half-a-mile  from  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and  required  nothing  beyond  a  decent  footpath 
across  the  meadow  leading  to  it  to  render  it  easily  accessible.  There 
required  a  stronger  authority  than  at  present,  or  greater  powers 
should  be  given  to  thoee  in  authority,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
ancient  churches.  The  tenor  bell  of  Wingrave  Church,  circa  1450-60. 
with  a  beautiful  initial  cross  and  very  handsome  crowned  capitals, 
had  become  cracked,  but  he  was  glad  to  say  that  owing  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Sociebr  it  would  not  be  melted  down, 
as  at  one  time  seemed  probable.  He  attended  the  ArohsBological 
Congress,  at  which  several  interesting  discussions  took  place,  among 
them  being  one  upon  the  vexed  question  of  Treasure  Trove,  intro- 
duced by  Sir  J(^n  Evans.  The  law  upon  this  matter  was  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  position;  if  treasure  was  found  which  had  been 
hidden  for  the  purpoee  of  preservation  it  was  considered  Treasure 
Trove,  but  if  it  had  been  lost  or  otherwise  disposed  of  and  after- 
wards found  it  was  not  Treasure  Trove.  Another  subject  discussed 
at  the  Congress  was  on  place  names.  He  thought  it  would  be  well 
if  there  was  a  more  systematic  study  of  place  names  and  field  names, 
for  often  in  the  course  of  only  thirfy  years  old  names  became 
forgotten,  especially  when  a  change  of  owner  or  occupier  occurred. 
The  papers  in  the  forthcoming  "Records"  wouJd  include  the 
Norman  porches  in  Bucks,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  of 
Aldermaston;  the  Wycombe  Parish  Register,  by  Mr.  Downs;  the 
Giffards  (Part  II.),  by  Mr.  Parker;  and  a  notice  of  an  interesting 
document  by  Mr.  Qarrett-Pegge. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : —Mrs.  Oushton  Giles. 
Radnage  Farm  House,  Stokenchurch ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yule,  rector  of 
Waddesdon;  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Powlss,  Great  Hampden;  Mr.  C.  £. 
Kevser,  Aldermaston;  Mr.  Francis  Butoh'sr,  The  Warren,  Chesham 
Bois;  Mr.  Francis  Roberts,  Haddenham;  Mr.  Henry  Saville, 
Stewkley:  Mr.  Henry  Arrowsmith.  Littlewick  Lodge,  Maidenhead; 
Mrs.  Beckett.  Boyne  Bank,  Maidenhead;  Miss  Stracey,  Boyne  Bank, 
Maidenhead;  Mr.  Haden  Tebb,  Priory  Ford,  Bourne  End;  Mr.  J. 
T.  Armstrong,  Walters  Ash,  Hughenden. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Archdeacon  for  presiding  brought  the 
meeting  to  a  close,  and  a  move  was  then  made  a  little  further  up 
the  riverj^nd  a  landing  effected  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Bii^am 
Abbey.  The  rooms  which  the  members  were  privileged  to  inspect 
included  the  Great  Hall,  Drawing  Room,  Library,  Queen  Blisabeth's 
Council  Chamber,  the  Tapestry  Room,  the  Tower,  and  Cloisters. 
This   visit   was  the   most   interesting   and   enjoyable   one   of    the 
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day's  prooeedia^t  a«  the  Abbey  k  rich  in  treMnres  of  art  and 
historic  aaeociationa.  It  was  arranged  that  a  paper  upon  the  history 
of  the  Abbey  should  be  read  by  Mr.  Parker,  but  time  would  not 
permit  of  the  original  intention  being  carried  out.  The  following 
is  a  oop^  of  the  notes  made  as  a  foundation  for  the  remarks  Mr. 
Parker  intended  to  make  on  Bisham  Abbey. 

The  manor  of  Bisham  was  granted  to  William  Montacute,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  in  1S35  by  Edward  III.,  who,  two  years  afterwards, 

Srocured  royal  licence  to  found  a  monasterv,  dedicated  to  our 
aviour  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  Canons  Regular  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Austin,  and  endowed  it  with  lande  of  JSdOO  per  annum.  Many 
noble  persons  were  here  buried,  amon^  them  Bichard  Neville,  the 
great  Earl  of  Warwick.  All  the  monuments  to  these  illustrious 
men  were  destroyed  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey. 

The  Abbey  was  surrendered  to  the  King  in  1536.  The  next  year 
he  restored  the  Abbey,  increasing  its  possessions  with  the  lands 
of  the  Abbey  of  Chertsey,  and  Ankerwyke,  Little  Marlow,  and 
Medmenham,  and  changed  its  establishment  to  an  Abbot  and  13 
monks  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  The  general  dissolution  happened 
soon  after,  when  its  revenues  were  estimated  at  JS661 :  14 : 9  per  annum. 
The  last  Abbot,  William  Barlow,  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  afterwards  was  translated  to  St.  David's,  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Chichester.    He  had  five  daughters,  who  all  married  Bishops. 

Edward  VI.  granted  the  site  of  Bisham  Abbev  to  Ann  of  Cleves. 
She  sorrendered  it  to  the  Crown  in  1S52,  and  it  was  then  given  to 
Sir  Philip  Hoby,  a  zealous  Protestant  and  Privy  Councillor  to 
Henry  Vni.  The  property  continued  in  the  Hoby  family  till  1766. 
George  Vansittart,  Esq.,  purchased  the  Manor  and  Abbey  of  the 
widow  of  Sir  John  Hoby  Mill,  Bart,  in  1780.  Lysons  says:  "There 
are  no  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings  except  an  ancient  door- 
way, now  the  entrance  to  the  house.  A  chapel  was  built  to  Bisham 
Church  for  the  burial  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoby  by  his  widow,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Gasguet's  "  English  Monasteries" : 
On  the  18th  December,  1537,  Henrv  VIII.  united  several  monasteries 
in  one  foundation  at  Bisham.  William  Barlow,  Bp.  of  St.  David's 
the  prior,  had  surrendered  that  house  to  the  King  m  July,  1536.  A 
year  later  the  Abbey  of  Chertsey  passed  into  the  royal  power  by  the 
act  of  the  Abbot  and  monks,  and  six  months  after  the  Abbot,  in 
consideration  of  John  Cowdrey,  the  late  Abbot  and  convent  of 
Chertsey,  having  granted  their  monastery,  etc.,  to  the  King,  received 
a  charter  incorporating  that  house  with  a  monasterv  the  King  desired 
to  found  at  Bisham.  It  was  to  consist  of  an  Abbot  and  thirteen 
Benedictine  monks,  who  were  to  pray  for  the  King  and  Queen  Jane, 
and  was  to  be  called  "King  Henry  VIII.'s  new  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Trinitv,  Bisham."  The  Sang  also  granted  Cowdrey  his  royal 
permission  to  wear  a  mitre  like  any  other  Abbot  of  that  Order 
with  large  possessions  in  England."  The  royal  foundation,  how- 
ever, fldtnough  endowed  with  lands  to  the  value  of  nearly  JB700  a 
year,  was  very  short  lived,  for  on  the  17th  June,  1538,  or  just  six 
months  after  its  establishment,  it  was  again  resigned  into  the 
King's  hands. 

The  following  notes  were  sent  to  Mr.  Parker  from  the  Bev.  T. 
Williams,  rector  of  Aston  Clinton :  — 

Bisham. 
Buried  there  of  'Squires  of  Aston  Clinton :  — 

1.  Will,  de  Montacute,  Founder  1327.     £.    Salisbury    10    years 

after. 

2.  Will,  de  M.,  2nd  Earl,  d.    1397  at  Christ  Church,  Twyneham ; 

buried  at  Bisham;  24  persons  each  in  black  gown  with  red 
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hood  bearing  ix>rch  of  Slbs.  at  funeral ;  left  800  m.  for  finifihing 
Biutleham  and  erecting  tamb  for  mother  and  another  for 
aelf  and  son« 

3.  Will,  his  son,  d.  1882,  donbtlese  buried  there ;  died  s.  p. 

4.  John  de  M.  E.  Saliabury.  d.  1401;  killed  by  mob  at  Cirenoeeter; 

bnried  there,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Bisham. 

5.  Thomae  M.  E.  of  Saliflbory,  d.  1428;  killed  at  Orleans  siege 

by  ball;  lookin«r  out  of  window;  saw  flash;  tried  to  with- 
draw; iron  window  frame  broken  by  ball  so  lacerated  his 
face  that  he  died  in  a  week ;  buried  at  Orleans ;  removed  to 
Bieham. 

6.  Ric.  Neville  E.  Salisbury;  beheaded  1400. 

7.  Richard  Neville.  E.  Warwick  d.  1471.    Killed  at  Barnet  fight; 

after  exposed  in  St.  Paul's  three  days,  body  taken  to  Bisham. 

8.  John  Neville  his  brother;     killed    in    same    battle;    buried 

together. 

9.  Edward  Plantaganet,  d.  1489;  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill;  buried 

at  Bisham. 

According  to  the  official  programme  a  visit  had  been  arranged  to 
Ladye  Place  and  Hurley  Church,  but  this  had  to  be  abandoned 
owing  to  want  of  time,  the  i)laoe8  already  visited  having  proved 
so  en^rrossin^  in  their  historic  associations  that  more  iime  was 
occupied  in  viewing  them  than  was  anticipated.  Accordingly  the 
course  of  the  boat  was  changed,  and  the  journey  home  commenced. 
Time,  however,  permitted  a  steam  down  as  far  as  Cookham  Church, 
before  landing  at  Bourne  End.  The  members  and  their  friends 
expressed  their  sense  of  the  enjoyable  day  they  had  spent.  The 
weather,  the  scenery,  and  the  intense  interest  attaching  to  the 
places  visited  all  conspired  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  pleasant  excursion  the  Societv  has  ever  held,  and  the  thanks 
of  all  are  due  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  organizing  secretary,  for  the 
manner  in  which  everything  had  been  arranged  and  was  carried  out. 
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THE    BENEDICTINE    NrNNERY    OF    LITTLE 
MARLOW. 

By  C.  R.  Peers,  M.A.,  RS.A. 

The  Nunnery  of  Little  or  Minchin  Marlow,  Prioratus 
de  fontibus  de  Merlawe,  may  be  said  to  have  no  history. 
It  must  aliv^ays  have  been  a  small  and  not  a  wealthy 
house ;  its  founder  and  the  date  of  its  foundation  are 
both  uncei-tain,  and  it  never,  probably,  came  into  public 
notice  or  attracted  the  favour  of  any  great  family  during 
the  course  of  its  existence.  In  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus 
its  revenues  stand  at  £^7 : 6 :  11  gross  and  £23  : 3 :  7J  net. 

Dugdale  {Mon,  Aug,  IV.  419,  ed.  Caley,  1823),  gives 
a  list  of  the  few  documentary  notices  of  the  house ;  the 
earliest  of  these  are  of  the  13th  century. 

In  the  Close  Roll  13  Hen.  III.  m,  10  (1228-9)  is 
the  following  order : 

Mandatum  est  Jordano  forestario  et  Willelmo  de 
Ooigner  quod  assumptis  secum  viridariis  et  aliis 
probis  et  legalibus  hominibus  de  balliva  sua,  assignent 
monialibus  de  Merlaue  duas  acras  terre  in  loco  com- 
petenti  in  foresta  nostra  pertinente  ad  manerium  de 
Cokham  ad  demos  in  eis  construendas  ad  animalia 
et    peccora  sua  iu  eis  receptanda. 

This  grant  is  confirmed,  and  its  execution  ordered 
without  delay,  in  the  Roll  for  the  next  year,  14  Hen.  III. 
m.  11. 

In  the  Register  of  Missenden  Abbey,  written  1331 
(MS.  Harl.  3688),  there  is  entered  a  copy  of  a  deed 
relating  to  Little  Marlow,  at  f.  101.  It  is  an  obligation 
from  A.,  prioress  de  fontibus  de  Merlaice  to  pay  four 
shillings  a  year  "p  grava  q  appellat^  ludeput  juxta 
fossatu  terr'  ecctie  de  hedesor^  ^'  and  for  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  land  lying  next  the  land  of  the  church  of  the 
same  town  towards  Woburn,  together  with  a  certain 
angle  lying  next  the  road. 

Tanner  [Not,  Man,  29.  ed.  1744)  gives  a  reference  from 
the  Episcopal  Registers  of  Lincoln,  of  the  year  1217. 
mentioning  the  nuns  of  Marlow. 
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Lelaod  (Collect.  I.  90)  says  that  the  founder  was 
Geoffrey  Lord  Spencer,  and  gives  a  passing  reference 
to  the  house  in  his  Itinerary  (II.  6) ;  "  Little  Marlaw, 
wherthe  Priorie  of  Nunnes  was." 

Tanner  {op,  cit)  quotes  from  the  Episcopal 
Registers  of  Lincoln  to  the  effect  that  in  1244 
application  for  leave  to  elect  a  head  of  the  house  was 
made  to  the  Countess  of  Hertford  and  Gloucester  and 
Sir  Ralph  Danvers.  This  would  suggest  that  they 
were,  whether  by  grant  or  inheritance,  representatives 
of  the  original  founder.  And  in  the  list  of  permanent 
charges  on  the  income  of  the  Nunnery  given  in  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus  is  this  entry : 

Elimosina  distribut'  p  aia  Diii  Regis  nunc  fundatoris 
monasterii  p^dicT  divas'  pauperib}  p  annum    vj  viij 
which  would  imply  that  the  founder's  rights  were  at 
the  time  vested  in  the  King. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  use  of 
the  word  founder  at  this  time,  to  denote  the  person 
who  by  descent  or  otherwise  was  the  representative  of 
the  original  founder  of  a  monastic  house. 

Sir  Thomas  West,  Lord  Lawarr,  wrote  to  Cromwell 
thus  (MS.  Cott.  Cleop.  E.  iv.  f.  280) :  "  I  have  a  power 

howse  callyd  Boxgrave wherof  I  am  fEounder." 

He  was  the  owner  of  Halnaker  House,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Haye,  one  of  whom,  Robert  de 
Haye,  founded  Boxgrove  !^rior^^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
Sir  Philip  Edgecumbe  to  Cromwell  (MS.  Cott.  Cleop. 
E.  iv.  f .  313) : 

"  But  trew  hyt  ys,  that  I  am  by  the  kvnggf  ffather 
"  by  hys  graunt  to  ray  pear  ffather  made  to  hym 
"  and  hys  isue  male,  Sounder  of  the  pryory  of  Tottenes 
"and  the  nunry  off  Cornwortbye  in  Devonsschyr." 

Richard  Strete  to  Cromwell  (MS.  Cott.  Cleop.  E.  iv.  f . 

283) : 

"The  first   founder   ther"    [Calwieh  in  Staffordshire] 
**  was  Nich.  Gresley,  in  whose  title  now  claymyth  Mr. 
"Longford  (as  men  here  report)." 
Humphrey  Stafford  to  Cromwell  (MS.  Cott.  Cleop.  E. 

iv.  f .  242) :  ' 

"a  house  of  chanons  yn  Somersett  shiere  called 
"Worspryng,  where  my  seyd  ffather  is  ffounder 
"therof." 
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Dagdale  {Mon.  Aiig.  IV.  419,  ed.  Caley,  1823)  quotes 
a  passage  from  Browne  Willis  mentioning  three  shields 
in  the  windows  of  the  "  hall." 

**i.     Gules  a  lion  passant  guardant  laneued  or,  over 
all  a  bend  of  the  second.      Probably  King  John 
when  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
"ii.    Azure    two    wings    conjoined    tenne    by    a    silk 

twist  with  tassels;   over  all  a  fesse. 
'*  iii.  Quarterly,  I  and  4  Argent  a  bear  saliant  proper 
muzzled  or ;  2  and  3  Gules  three  pikes  argent  in 
fesse  (Lucy)  ;  Crest,  a  bear's  head  on  a  wreath 
coup^  tenn^,  muzzled  or." 
This  passage  does  not  occur  in  the  1719  edition  of 
Willis's  HisU)ry  of  Abbies,*  pp.  28-9.      And   in   any 
case  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  these  arms  refer 
to  the  founder  or  founders  of  the  house. 

On  the  whole,  Tanner's  suggestion  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  house  was  due  to  the  de  Clare  family 
seems  the  most  likely.  The  Countess  of  Hertford 
and  Gloucester  in  1244,  above  mentioned,  would  be 
the  wife  of  Richard  de  Clare,  2nd  Earl  of  Hertford 
and  Gloucester,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1230,  and 
died  .  1262.  The  de  Clares  were  at  the  time  lords  of 
the  manors  of  Little  Marlow  and  Great  Missenden, 
which  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  connection 
between  the  two  houses. 

See  for  this  Lipscomb's  History  of  Buckinghamshire 
(1847),  where  however  the  genealogies  given  are  very 
confused. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  de  Clare  arms  occur  on  one 
of  the  glazed  tiles  found  on  the  site  of  the  Priory. 

The  nunnery,  being  a  small  house,  below  the  value 
of  £200  a  year,  was  suppressed  on  June  23,  1536,  the 
Prioress  at  the  time  being  Margaret  Vernon. 

The  Commissioners'  report  on  the  state  of  the  house 
at  the  time  is  as  follows :  — 

Clere  value  ^23 :  3 :  7  per  annum. 
Nunns  two,  both  desyren  capacitys.  Servants  two, 
women  servants  two,  and  one  priest.  Bells,  lead, 
etc.  worth  by  estimation  .64  :  10  :  8.  The  house  in 
^ood  estate.  The  value  of  the  goods  J617:0:2. 
Debts,  none.  Woods,  eight  acres,  six  above  twenty 
years'  growth. 

*  Vol.  II.  of  his  book,  usnally  quoted  as  Mitred  AbbicM,  thongh 
this  title  belongs  to  Yol.  I.  only. 
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At  the  previous  preliminary  visitation,  made  in  the 
autumn  of  1535  or  shortly  after,  the  commissioners  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  final  surrender  of  the  house 
by  "  discharging  "  three  out  of  the  four  nuns,  leaving 
only  Margaret  Vernon,  the  Prioress,  and  one  "  pore 
madyn  "  to  keep  her  company.  Her  letter  to  Cromwell 
on  the  subject  is  a  pathetic  instance  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  Commissioners'  proceedings. 

MS.  Cott.  Cleop.  E.  iv.  f.  71. 
After  all  dew  comendacjons  had  unto  jowre  good 
maystershyp  w*  my  most  umble  thankes  for  the 
greate  cost  mayd  on  me  and  my  pore  madyn  at 
my  last  beynge  w'  yowre  maystershyp  /  farthermore 
plesyth  yt  yow  to  understonde  that  yowre  vysytors 
hath  bene  here  of  late  who  hath  dyscbarged  iij  of 
my  systers  /  the  one  ys  dame  Katheryn  the  other  ij 
is  the  yonge  women  that  were  last  professyd  whyche 
yt  (ate)  not  a  lyttyll  to  my  dyscomforte  /  nevertheless 
I  must  be  cotent  w*^  the  kynges  plesure  /  but  now 
as  towchinge  my  nowne  parte  I  most  umbly  besecbe 
yow  to  be  so  specyall  good  mayster  unto  me  yowre 
poore  bedewoman  as  to  geve  me  yowre  best  advertys- 
ment  and  counseyle  what  waye  shalbe  best  for  me  to 
take  seynge  there  shalbe  none  left  here  but  my  selfe 
and  this  pore  madyn  /  ad  yf  yt  w(yll)  please  yowre 
goodnes  to  take  thys  pore  howse  Into  yow(re)  owne 
hondes  ether  for  yowre   selfe  or  for  my  nowne   .     . 

.  .  [torn]  yowre  soune  /  I  would  beglad  w*  all 
my  hart  to  geve  yt  into  yowre  maystershypes  hondes 
w*  that  ye  wyll  comaunde  me  to  do  therin  /  Trustynge 
and  nothynge  dowptynge  in  yowre  goodnes  that  ye 
wyll  so  provyd  for  us  that  we  shall  have  syche  onest 
lyvynge  that  we  shallnot  be  drevyn  be  necessyte 
nether  to  begge  nor  to  fall  to  no  other  uncovenyence  / 
and  thus  I  offer  my  sylfe  and  all  myne  unto  yowre 
most  hygh  and  prudent  wysdome  /  as  unto  hym  that 
ys  my  onely  Refuge  and  comfort  in  thys  World 
besechynge  god  of  hys  goodnes  to  put  in  yow  hys 
holy  sprete  that  ye  maye  do  allthynge  to  hys  lawde 
and  glory  / 

by  yowre  owne  assured  bedewoman 

Margaret  Vernon. 

To  the  Ryght  onurabyll  and 

hyr  most  specyall  good  mayster 

mayster  secretory  unto  the 

kynges  most  nobyll  grace. 
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Stowe's  account  of  tlie  usual  procedure  at  such  visita- 
tions  is  worth,  giving,  as  a  commentary  on  Margaret 
Vernon's  letter.  The  visitors,  he  says,  **  put  forth  all 
'*  religious  persons  that  would  goe,  and  all  that  were 
''  under  the  age  of  foure  and  twentie  yeares,  and  after 
"  closed  up  the  residue  that  would  remeine,  so  that  they 
"  shuld  not  come  out  of  their  places,  and  took  order 
"  that  no  man  shuld  come  to  the  houses  of  women,  nor 
*^  women  to  the  houses  of  zaen,  but  onely  to  heare 
"  their  service  in  the  churches ;  all  religious  men  that 
"  departed,  the  abbot  or  prior  to  give  them  for  their 
"  habite  a  priestes  gowne,  and  forty  shillings  of  money ; 
"  the  nuns  to  have  such  apparell  as  secular  women 
"  weare,  and  to  go  wher  thei  wold." 

Margaret  Vernon  accepted  the  inevitable  with  the 
best  grace  she  could,  and  gained  the  approval  of  the 
"  visitor,"  William  Cavendish,  by  whom  the  house  was 
dissolved,  as  is  shown  by  his  letter  of  Sep.  23,  1536, 
to  Cromwell.  P.R.O.  State  Papers,  H.  VIII.,  1536, 1188. 
Bight  worshipfull  Sir  my  duetie  as  jo'  humble  s^vunte 
premysed  Thes  shalbe  to  advertjse  you  that  we  have 
ben  at  the  priorye  of  litle  Marlowe  and  their  have 
dissolved  the  same  accordyng  to  the  kingf  comaunde- 
ment  to  us  directed  /  and  have  also  discharged  my 
lady  and  the  other  religious  psons  of  the  said  house 
which  I  ensuer  you  takith  the  matier  verey  well  lyke 
a  wyse  woman  and  haith  made  delyverye  of  every 
thing  whiche  we  made  o"^  Inventarye  of  at  o'^  first 
repayer  thether  /  and  also  of  many  other  thyngf 
more  which  was  nat  conteyned  in  o^  sayd  inventarye 
w^  such  circuspecton  and  diligens  that  the  kingf 
highnes  (as  fare  as  we  cane  learne  or  appcey  ve)  shall  nat 
be  the  losser  of  one  penny  belongyng  to  the  forsaid 
porye.  Sir  hir  hole  trust  and  confidence  ys  in 
yo^f  maistershipp  that  you  wilbe  so  good  m^  unto  her 
to  helpe  that  she  myght  have  some  reasonable  pencon, 
or  elce  some  other  lyvyng  as  to  you  shalbe  thought 
good  accordyng  to  her  demyryttf  /  She  haith  no 
cause  of  dispacon  after  my  judgement  /  and  forasmoche 
as  I  pceyve  her  onlie  trust  and  effyaunce  is  in 
To^  maistership,  and  also  haith  none  other  socower 
ayde  or  refuge  but  only  to  yo^  maistershipp  /  I  shall 
therfore  most  humblie  bysiche  yo'  ifiaistershipp  (as 
fare  as  y*  may  become  one  beyng  yo'  poore  s^vnt) 
to  be  good  unto  her  and  for  her  to  provyde  whan 
oportunytie  shall  geve  place  ether  some  honest  yerelye 
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pencon  or  elce  thadvncement  and  preferment  of  the 
jjfov^niice  of  some  other  hono**able  howse  of  her 
religion  /  ffor  in  my  opynyon  she  is  a  psonage  right 
mete  apte  and  able  to  have  the  gov^nnce  of  the  same 
as  well  for  her  ye  res  as  for  her  diserescon  /  as  knowith 
the  holy  Trynytie  who  sende  yo"^  maistershipp  longe 
lyf  /  good  helth  w*  moche  increase  of  wo'shipp.  ffrom 
lytle  Mario w  the  xxiij**^  daye  of  June. 

To'  most  bounden  s^unte 

Willm  Cavendyssh. 

To  my  right  wo'^shipfuU  and 

singulr  good  maister  m*^ 

Thom's  C  rum  well  chief 

Secretorye  to  the  kingf 

highnes  geve  this. 

The  Prioress  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  reward  of 
her  "  circuspecton  and  diligens."  William  Cavendish 
was  in  the  right  when  he  judged  that  she  had  "  no 
cause  of  dispacon."  Within  three  months  of  her  dis- 
missal from  Little  Marlow,  she  was  appointed  abbess 
of  Mailing,  in  succession  to  Elizabeth  Bede,  resigned. 

There  exists  a  letter  of  Sep.  24,  1536,  from  Sir 
Thomas  Willughby,  brother-in-law  of  Elizabeth  Bede, 
to  Cromwell,  desiring  from  him  a  letter  to  the  Abbess 
of  Mailing  that  the  late  Abbess,  his  sister-in-law,  may 
have  the  lodging  in  the  monastery  which  her  predeces- 
sors that  have  likewise  resigned  have  had,  also  that  she 
may  have  the  plate  which  her  father  (Sir  Robert  Bede, 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  o6.  1510)  delivered 
to  her  "  to  occupy  in  her  chamber."  Margaret  Yemon 
^did  not  long  enjoy  her  promotion,  as  Mailing  Abbey 
was  suppressed  in  1538;  but  her  further  history  does 
not  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

The  lands  and  possessions  of  the  nunnery  of  Little 
Marlow  were  granted  in  29  H.  VIII.  to  Henry's  re- 
foundation of  Bisham  or  Bustlesham  Abbey,  but  after 
the  suppression  of  that  house  were  given  (32  H.  YIII.) 
to  John  Tytley  and  Elizabeth  Bestwold. 

The  grantees  do  not  appear  to  have  lived  on  the  site, 
or  attempted  to  convert  tiie  Conventual  buildings  into 
a  residence  for  themselves.  The  buildings  were  small 
and  simple,  as  will  be  shown,  and  were  probably  used 
as  farm  buildings,  and  quarries  for  farm  buildings,  from 
the  sixteenth  century  onwards.      The  gradual  process 
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of  destruction  may  be  to  some  extent  traced  from  the 
following  notices:  — 

1719.  (Browne  Willis.  Hist,  of  Abbies  (vol.  II.) 
pp.  28-9.) 
''Great  part  of  this  convent  is  still  standing, 
"  tho'  in  Ruins.  The  Tower  stood  at  one  comer, 
"  seperate  from  the  rest  of  the  Ofl&ce.  The  church 
"or  chapel  was  a  small  tjled  Building  ceiled  at 
*'  the  top.  Against  the  east  wall  are  still  to  be 
"  seen  some  Painting  (sic)  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
"  on  each  side  her  was  a  saint." 

1797.  (Langley.  History  of  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Hundred  of  Desborough,  p.  318.) 
'*  At  present  there  are  scarce  any  remains  of  the 
•*  convent.  Part  of  the  wall  of  the  tower  is 
'*  standing,  but  the  other  ruins  have  been  taken 
'^  down,  and  a  farmhouse  built  with  the  materials." 

1801.  {The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  I.  382.) 
"  Scarcely  any  part  of  the  convent  is  now  standing, 
"  the  principal  materials  having  been  used  in  the 
"  construction  of  a  farmhouse." 

1813.     (Lysons.     Magna  Britannia,  I.  pt.  iii.  601.) 
''The   hall,   which   was   60  feet  in    length,   was 
**  pulled  down  in  1740.    There  are  now  no  remains 
**  of  the  conventual  buildings." 

1823.     (Dugdale.     Mon  Aug.,  IV.  419,  ed,  Caley.) 

A  quotation  from  Browne  Willis,  that  the  hall 
was  twenty  yards  long  and  five  wide,  and  had 
in  the  windows  the  arms  given  above.  This 
statement  does  not  occur  in  the  1719  edition 
of  Browne  Willis. 

Neither  Camden  nor  Grose  make^any  mention  of  the 
site. 

At  the  present  time  a  small  house  with  outbuildings, 
garden,  an  oi  chard,  and  a  meadow  occupies  the  place 
of  the  monastic  buildings,  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
water  courses,  which  are  filled  by  the  strong  springs 
which  rise  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  site  of  the  nunnery, 
and  to  which  it  owed  its  name  ^^de  Fontibus  de  Merlawe/' 
being  thus  a  humble  namesake  of  the  great  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Fountains  in  Yorkshire. 

The  site  does  not  at  the  first  seem  a  well-chosen  one, 
being  on  the  level  marshy  land  by  the  bank  of  the 
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Thames,  and  apparently  well  within  the  reach  of  the 
periodical  floods  which  make  some  of  the  less  fortunately 
placed  inhabitants  of  Bourne  End  realize  for  a  short 
time  what  must  have  been  the  mode  of  life  of  their 
remote  predecessors  who  lived  in  pile  dwellings  along 
the  Thames  Valley.  But  Mr.  Vaughan  Williaans,  the 
present  owner  of  the  monastic  site,  tells  me  that  the 
slight  sandy  rise  on  which  it  is  placed  makes  it  secure 
from  even  the  highest  floods,  and  its  position  was  no 
doubt  determined  by  the  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water 
from  the  springs  before  mentioned,  a  prime  necessity 
in  a  monastic  house. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  only 
indication  of  the  site  of  the  buildings  of  the  nunnery 
was  a  piece  of  rough  stone  walling,  which  has  since 
proved  to  be  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  frater,  forming  part 
of  a  summer-house  to  the  east  of  the  comparatively 
modern  dwelling  house  which  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Abbey. 

But  in  the  course  of  making  a  roadway  through 
part  of  the  orchard,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  "  Abbey  " 
grounds,  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams  came  upon  the  lower 
courses  of  several  walls,  built  of  flint  and  chalk,  with 
angles  formed  chiefly  of  thin  red  roofing-tiles,  which 
were  at  once  seen  to  be  part  of  the  monastic  buildings. 
Through  my  friend  Mr.  Goolden  I  came  to  hear  of  the 
discovery,  and  eventually  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  superin- 
tend, as  far  as  weekly  visits  to  the  site  permitted,  a 
complete  excavation  of  the  remains  of  the  nunnery, 
carried  on  most  energetically  and  efficiently  by  Mr. 
A'^aughan  Williams. 

The  result  of  the  work  has  been  the  recovery  of 
the  plan  of  the  whole  establishment,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  some  detached  outbuildings.  This  plad 
forms  Plate  I.  of  the  present  description,  and  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  from  the  fact  that  although  the  plans 
of  some  of  the  larger  Benedictine  houses  have  been 
already  measured  and  published,  there  does  not  at 
present  exist  any  very  detailed  account  of  a  small 
nunnery  such  as  this.  It  is  probable  that  in  its  most 
prosperous  days  the  house  had  not  as  many  as  twenty 
inmates — in  1535  we  know  that  it  had  only  five,  though 
the  house  was  in  good  order,  and  there  were  no  debts — 
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and  its  plan  may  be  taken  as  showing  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  accommodation  needed  in  one  of  the 
smallest  of  Benedictine  monasteries. 

The  buildings  consist  of  an  aisleless  church  to 
the  north  of  the  cloister,  with  a  north  transept 
and  chapel  and  a  western  tower;  a  chapter-house, 
warming-house,  and  dorter  to  the  east  of  the  cloister, 
with  reredorter  south  of  the  dorter;  a  f rater  on  the 
south,  with  kitchen  adjoining  its  S. W.  angle ;  and  the 
cellar  with  a  hall  and  probably  other  accommodation 
for  guests  on  the  west.  South  of  the  frater,  and  forming 
as  it  were  the  south  side  of  a  second  cloister,  lie  the 
farmery  buildings.  The  inclusive, measurements  of  the 
whole  group  are  about  203  ft.  N.  to  S.  by  120  E.  to.W. 

In  no  place,  except,  as  has  already  been  said,  at  the 
K^.E.  angle  of  the  frater,  are  the  walls  standing  more 
than  six  inches  above  .floor  level,  and  in  many  places 
little  beyond  the  footings  exist.  Xo  traces  remain  of 
doorways  from  the  church  to  jthe  cloister,  or  from  the 
cloister  to  the  frater,  and  indeed  the  only  evidences  of 
anything  of  the  sort  beside  those  in  the  farmery  build- 
ings are  to  be  foi;ind  in  two  openings  in  the  East  wall 
of  the  cloister,  one  very  ill-defined,  leading  into  what 
I  think  must  be  considered  the  vestibule  to  the  chapter- 
house, the  oilier,  better  preserved,  to  the  warming-house 
under  the  dorter. 

It  is  evident  from  what  is  left  that  all  the  buildings 
were  of  the  simplest  kind.  And  the  difficulty  m 
obtaining  anything  better  than  chalk  for  quoins  and 
window  dressings  must  have  been  another  obstacle. 
A  little  freestone  remains,  but  evidently  the  ques- 
tion of  ashlar  for  quoins  was  a  difficulty,  as  the 
chalk  stood  badly  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
the  angles  which  remain  sufficiently  entire  to  show 
their  construction  are  chiefly  formed  with  thin  red 
roofing  tiles  laid  flat,  bonded  to  the  flint  rubble  of  which 
the  walls  are  composed.  No  part  of  the  building  was 
vaulted,  and,  though  this  cannot  be  definitely  stated, 
I  think  that  none  of  the  walls  had  plinths.  With  so 
little  masonry  remaining,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  fix  accurately  the  dates  of  building  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  nunnery,  but  for  several  reasons  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  earliest  work,  which  on  the  accompanying 
plan  is  distinguished  from  subsequent  additions,  must 
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be  assigned  to  the  opening  years  of  the  13th  century. 
So  clean  a  sweep  has  been  made  of  the  building  material 
on  the  site  that  the  only  architectural  features  found 
in  the  course  of  the  excavations  were  some  stones  from 
the  jambs  of  windows,  one  stone  of  a  label,  and  a  few 
pieces  of  Purbeck  marble  shafts ;  all  of  which  may  date 
from  1220  or  thereabout.  Even  these  were  preserved 
only  by  having  been  used  up  in  the  foundations  of  lat«r 
work. 

In  taking  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  build- 
ings, the  church  (oratorium)  naturally  claims  attention 
in  the  first  place.  It  lies  to  the  north  of  the  claustral 
buildings,  and  as  first  built  was  an  aisleless  rectangle 
20ft.  6in.  wide  from  wall  to  wall  internally,  the  walls 
being  of  flint  rubble,  3ft.  6in.  thick.  The  position  of 
the  original  east  end  is  not  quite  clear.  A  strong  flint 
foundation  runs  N.  and  S.  across  the  church  on  the  line 
of  the  east  wall  of  the  dorter  range,  which  may  be  either 
a  sleeper  wall  marking  a  structural  division,  or  the 
foundation  of  the  first  east  wall.  It  belones,  I  think, 
to  the  first  work,  but  everything  eastward  of  it  is  a 
re-building  in  chalk  ashlar  of  the  14th  or  15th  century, 
on  foundations  largely  composed  of  the  chalk  jambs 
of  13th  century  windows,  probably  lancets,  of  two 
plain  chamfered  orders  with  a  reveal  for  a  wooden 
frame,  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  east  part  of 
the  original  church.  As  all  walls  at  this  corner  of  the 
buildings  were  destroyed  soon  after  their  discovery, 
in  the  process  of  making  a  road  across  the  site,  it  was 
possible  to  ascertain  that  no  foundations  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  re-building  remained  here.  It  is,  how- 
ever, unlikely  that  the  east  wall  of  the  church  was  in 
a  line  with  the  east  wall  of  the  dorter  range,  and  the 
position  of  the  added  north  transept  gives  some  support 
to  this  view.  The  transept  measui'ed  internally  24ft. 
by  19ft.,  with  walls  3ft.  Gin.  thick,  having  broad  clasping 
buttresses  )f  shallow  projection  at  its  N.W.  and  N.E. 
angles.  On  the  east  was  a  chapel  24ft.  by  lift.  9in. 
wide,  with  walls  only  2ft.  3in.  thick.  All  salient  angles 
in  chapel  and  transepts  had  plain  weathered  plinths  of 
freestone,  the  quoins  being  for  the  most  part  of  thin 
red  tiles.*     The  walling  was  of  coursed  rubble  of  flint 

*Iii   the  aisles    and  south   ohapel  of    the    parish    ohnroh    of 
Little  Marlow  similar  tiles  are  used  for  the  external  plinths. 
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and  chalk.  In  the  chapel  the  step  of  the  altar  platform 
remained,  and  a  small  piece  of  glazed  tile  pavement. 
The  whole  church,  ana  probably  most  of  the  other 
buildings  of  the  nunnery,  were  paved  with  these  tiles, 
a  great  number  of  which  were  found  in  the  course  of 
the  excavations  (see  below). 

The  date  of  the  building  of  the  transept  and  chapel 
may  be  placed  about  1250 ;  the  clasping  buttresses  and 
character  of  the  masonry  make  a  later  date  unlikely; 
and  the  finding  of  one  stone  of  a  moulded  chalk  label 
of  c.  1220  in  the  foundations  of  the  north  wall  gives  a 
limit  in  the  other  direction. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  platform  at  the  east 
end  of  the  chapel  a  burial  was  found ;  the  body  had 
been  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin,  of  which  the  nails  were 
the  only  remaining  ti-aces.  Both  transept  and  chapel 
have  been  destroyed  since  their  discovery  by  the  making 
of  the  road  above-mentioned. 

Against  the  east  wall  of  the  chapel  outside  a  semi- 
circular platform  of  broken  tiles  and  mortar  rubbish 
was  found,  evidently  of  comparatively  modem  date.  In 
it  were  several  pieces  of  chalk  ashlar  from  the  destroyed 
13th  century  buildings. 

Of  ritual  arrangements  in  the  church  no  remains 
exist,  with  the  exception  of  a  shallow  foundation  across 
the  nave  in  a  line  with  the  west  wall  of  the  north 
transept,  which  probably  marks  the  position  of  the 
pulpitum,  and  consequently  the  western  limit  of  the 
quire. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  church  are  massive  foundations 
6ft.  wide  of  a  tower  12ft.  6in.  square  inside,  evidently 
an  addition  to  the  original  nave.  All  this  part  of  the 
church  is  destroyed  below  the  floor  level,  and  no  evidence 
remains  as  to  whether  there  was  a  west  doorway,  or 
whether  the  entrance  to  the  church  was  from  the  north, 
as  at  Romsey.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  first  church 
had  a  tower ;  on  the  whole,  the  T>robabilities  are  that  it 
had  not. 

The  irregular  setting  out  of  the  cloister  and  surround- 
ing buildings  is  very  noticeable,  and  may  have  been  due 
to  the  marshy  nature  of  the  site,  which  in  the  13th 
century  was  not  so  well  drained  as  it  is  now,  and  conse- 
quently afforded  a  smaller  area  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  than  is  at  present  the  case. 
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No  traces  of  the  inner  walls  or  paving  of  the  cloister 
were  to  be  found. 

The  eastern  range  of  the  claustral  buildings  is  100 
feet  long  over  all,  with  walls  3ft.  Gin.  thick,  and  was, 
at  any  rate  as  regards  its  southern  part,  two  stories  in 
height. 

At  the  northern  end,  divided  from  the  church  by  a 
passage  6ft.  wide,  is  the  chapter-house  (capitulum), 
which  is  17ft.  long  by  18ft.  lOin.  wide.  There  is  no 
sign  of  any  enti-ance  to  it  from  the  cloister  on  the 
west,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  passage  iust 
mentioned  served  the  double  purpose  of  inner  parlour 
and  chapter-house  vestibule.  This  passage  has  a  some- 
what ill-defined  doorway  at  its  west  end,  and  retains 
at  the  east  a  good  part  of  its  flooring  of  glazed  tiles. 
It  was  separated  from  the  chapter-house  by  a  6-inch 
wooden  partition,  traces  of  which  remain.  Whether  it 
also  had  a  doorway  at  its  eastern  end,  and  served  as  a 
passage  to  a  cemetery  round  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
is  not  clear.  The  tile  pavement  is  perhaps  hardly  such 
as  would  be  placed  in  a  passage  way  open  at  both  ends, 
and  shows  little  signs  of  the  wear  and  tear  which  would 
have  taken  place  in  such  a  case.  The  flooring  of  the 
chapter-house  has  wholly  disappeared. 

The  rest  of  the  eastern  range  is  taken  up  by  one 
long  chamber  69ft.  9in.  by  18ft.  10  in.,  divided 
from  the  chapter-house  by  a  wall  2ft.  6in.  thick,  and 
entered  from  the  cloister  by  a  doorway  in  its  northern 
half.  Nearly  opposite  the  doorway,  in  the  east  wall, 
is  a  fireplace  with  tiled  hearth,  and  a  (possibly  modern) 
brick  curb,  and  this  end  of  the  room  was  most  probably 
used  as  the  warming-house  (calefaciorium) .  It  is  likely 
that  the  room  was  divided  up  into  one  or  more  chambers 
by  partitions,  but  too  little  of  the  building  is  left  to 
make  it  possible  to  fix  their  positions.  The  doorway 
to  the  warming-house  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
entrance.  The  precise  use  of  the  long  spaces  which  are 
always  to  be  found  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  dorter 
range  of  a  monastic  house  is  by  no  means  clear;  to  call 
them  day  rooms  is  a  general  but  not  an  entirely  convinc- 
ing solution  of  the  difficulty.  They  were  a  natural 
result  of  the  customaiy  arrangement  of  the  dorter  on 
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the  first  floor*,  and  in  many  cases  may  have  had  no 
special  use  assigned  to  them. 

Nothing  can  be  said  of  the  length  of  the  dorter 
(dormitorium) ,  which  occupied  the  first  floor  of  this 
range  of  buildings,  as  to  whether  it  extended  over  the 
chapter-house  or  not,  and  how  it  was  reached  from 
church  or  cloister. 

South  of  the  dorter,  but  apparently  not  connected 
with  it  on  the  ground  level,  is  the  reredorter 
(necessarium),  L-shaped  in  plan,  the  northern  arm 
forming  the  passage  from  the  dorter,  the  southern 
containing  the  latrines,  which  have  a  drain  2ft.  6in. 
wide,  with  a  hard  gravel  bottom,  and  arched  over  with 
tile  arches  where  it  runs  through  the  E.  an^  W.  walls 
of  the  building ;  otherwise  it  was  open,  the  seats  being 
doubtless  carried  over  it  on  wooden  joists.  When  found, 
it  was  filled  in  with  mortar  and  rubbish  and  glazed 
paving  tiles  from  the  destroyed  buildings. 

The  northern  end  of  this  building,  which  formed 
the  approach  from  the  dorter,  has  been  completely 
destroyed,  but  the  south  wall  of  the  dorter  is 
sufficiently  preserved  to  show  that  no  walls  have  been 
bonded  to  it  at  the  ground  level,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  communication  between  the  two  buildings 
was  by  a  bridge  on  the  first  floor.  A  narrow  drain 
1ft.  Gin.  wide  runs  parallel  to  the  S.  wall  of  the 
dorter  across  the  breadth  of  the  reredorter  passage ; 
its  "W.  end  was  blocked  up  when  the  farmery  was 
built,  and  no  direct  evidence  as  to  its  use  is  now 
obtainable.  It  may  have  served  as  an  overflow  to  the 
reredorter  drain,  by  a  channel  along  its  W.  wall,  or 
it  may  have  been  intended  to  drain  the  open  space 
south  of  the  frater. 

The  south  side  of  the  cloister  is  taken  up  by  the 
passage  to  the  farmery,  and  the  frater  {refectarium) , 

The  latter  stood  E.  and  W.,  as  usual  in  a  Benedictine 
house,  and  being  of  one  storey  only,  had  thinner  walls 

*Iu  a  Benedictine  house  the  dorter  is  so  generally  on  the 
first  floor  that  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  this 
may  be  assumed  in  a  description  of  the  daustral  buildings. 
Here  at  Little  Marlow  additional  eyidenoe  is  forthcoming  in  a 
^mparison  of  the  thickness  of  the  (one  storey)  frater  walls 
(2ft.  6in.)  with  those  of  the  dorter  and  western  range  (3ft.  6m.). 
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than  those  of  the  eastern  or  western  ranges  (2ft.  Gin. 
as  against  3ft.  6in.)  The  internal  dimensions  are  40ft. 
6in.  by  19ft. 

The  kitchen  {coquina),  an  addition  of  later  date, 
adjoins  its  S.W,  angle,  overlapping  on  the  south  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  space  for  a  passage  from  kitchen  to 
cloister  across  the  west  end  of  the  frater,  screened  off 
by  a  wooden  partition. 

Although,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  frater  still  stands  to  some  height,  forming 
part  of  the  walls  of  a  summer-house,  the  rest  of  the 
building  is  so  thoroughly  ruined  that  no  traces  of  a 
doorway  from  cloister  to  frater  are  to  be  found.  The 
site  of  the .  lavatory,  which  should  be  somewhere  near 
the  frater  door,  cannot  be  determined. 

The  kitchen  shows  remains  of  a  central  chimney 
stack  with  two  fireplaces  back  to  back,  and  several 
hearths  against  the  side  walls,  made  of  roofing  tiles 
bedded  on  edge.  In  modem  times  the  kitchen  has 
been  used  for  its  original  purpose,  as  the  brick  jambs 
of  a  fireplace  of  18th  century  date  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  north  wall.  The  position  of  the  kitchen  is  well 
adapted  to  serve  both  farmery  and  frater,  but  no  traces 
of  a  doorway  in  the  S.  wall  remain. 

The  western  range  of  buildings  was  probably  of  more 
architectural  pretensions  than  the  rest,  and  had  four 
broad  and  shallow  buttresses  along  its  west  face.  It 
was  most  likely  two  stories  in  height,  having  the  cellar 
or  storehouse  {cellarium\  with  perhaps  an  outer  parlour 
(locutorium)  on  the  ground  floor,  and  on  the  first  floor 
the  guest  hall  (hospitium) .  My  reason  for  this  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  dimensions,  60ft.  by  17ft.,  tally  so  nearly 
.  with  those  recorded  of  the  "  hall "  which  was  pulled 
down  in  1740,  and  which  contained  in  its  windows  the 
heraldic  glass  already  mentioned  (p.  2).  The  frater, 
the  only  other  building  likely  to  have  been  called  the 
"  hall,"  is  of  such  different  size  that  it  cannot  have 
been  the  one  referred  to. 

The  farmery  {infirmarium)  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
main  buildings,  forming  with  the  dorter,  frater,  and 
kitchen  a  small  second  quadrans^le,  which  may  have 
been  used  as  the  cloister  generally  attached  to  such  a 
building.  It  is  of  a  different  build  to  the  first  work, 
and  from  the  details  of  its  masonry  is  probably  of  the 
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same  date  as  the  kitchen — ^perhaps  14th  century.  It 
consists  of  a  hall  67ft.  by  19ft.  Gin.,  opening  on  the  south 
to  a  smaller  building  of  irregular  shape,  which  was  in 
part  a  latrine,  and  may  also  have  contained  the  room  of 
the  sister  in  charge  of  the  farmery.'  Part  of  the  hall 
may  have  been  used  as  the  chapel,  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  this.  There  is  a  fireplace  in  the  S.  wall,  with  a  hearth 
of  thin  tiles  laid  on  edge.  The  doorway  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  north  wall  has  modem  brick  jamf)s,  but 
seems  to  occupy  the  place  of  an  older  one,  and  its 
position  suggests  that  a  pentise  or  covered  way  ran 
from  the  passage  east  of  the  frater  to  this  doorway. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  there  was  a  cloister  with 
walks  on  all  four  sides  of  the  space  north  of  the  farmery. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  at  all  four  angles  of  the 
farmery  hall  a  large  block  of  sarsen  stone  *  was  found 
built  into  the  bottom  of  the  foundations. 

During  the  course  of  the  excavation  many  pieces  of 
metal,  stone,  pottery,  etc.  came  to  light,  but  none  of 
any  great  interest.  A  piece  of  the  leg  of  a  mailed  effigy 
in  Purbeck  marble  was  found  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
foundations  of  the  sleeper  wall  between  nave  and  north 
transept  was  a  stone  coffin  containing  parts  of  a  skeleton. 
Many  domestic  objects  of  post-suppression  date  were 
turned  up,  but  the  most  interesting  find  was  the  Icu'ge 
nimiber  of  flooring  tiles  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 
These  were  not  of  a  fine  quality,  either  in  material  or 
execution,  and  were  probably  of  local  make,  but  formed 
none  the  less  a  verj^  good  series,  some  of  the  typical 
specimens  being  here  reproduced.  The  fabric  is  the 
same  in  all,  a  coarse  red  body,  inlaid  with  white  slip, 
with  a  yellow-brown  lead  glaze  over  all.  A  few  plain 
green-glazed  tiles  were  also  found.  The  most  important 
are  two  having  inscriptions.  The  first  has  SIGNTJM 
SC'E  CRTJCIS  in  14th  century  lettering,  in  a  square 
with  a  cross  in  the  centre;  the  second  KICARP'  ME 
FECIT  in  a  circle,  with  lettering  of  a  later  type,  en- 
closing a  roughly-designed  head.  An  example  of  the 
second  may  be  seen  within  the  altar  rails  at  Cookham 
Church;  whether  brought  from  Little  Marlow  or  not 
I  do  not  know. 


*  The  8.W.  buttress  (15th  o.)  of  the  tower  of  Little  Marlow 
Ohnrch  has  similar  stones  at  its  base. 
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The  boundaries  of  the  monastic  precinct*  were  pro- 
bably marked  out  by  water-courses.  That  at  present 
existing  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  group  of  buildings 
is  ancient,  but  those  on  the  north  and  east  are  modem, 
as  are  all  roftds  Aown  in  the  site  plan  here  given. 
[Fig.  3.]  To  the  noi^th  of  the  church  runs  a  wide 
ditch,  now  dry,  which  may  have  formed  the  ancient 
boundary  on  that  side,  and  probably  stretched  from 
one  set  of  springs  on  the  west  to  another  on  the  east. 
Abreast  of  the  nave  of  the  church  are  signs  of  masonry 
on  either  side  of  the  dry  ditch,  which  may  mark  the 
position  of  a  bridge  by  which  the  precinct  was  entered. 

No  traces  of  any  buildings  belonging  to  an  outer 
court  now  exist,  but  to  the  west  on  the  further  bank 
of  the  stream  is  a  fine  timber  barn,  apparently  ancient, 
now  fitted  up  as  dwelling  houses.  The  house  known 
as  the  Abbey,  to  the  west  of  the  church  and  cloister, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams,  is 
largely  built  of  the  materials  of  the  monastic  buildings, 
and  parts  of  it  may  date  back  to  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  but  not  earlier. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
thorough  destruction  of  the  buildings  on  this  somewhat 
unusual  site  has  caused  the  loss  of  many  interesting 
details  which  might  have  helped  towards  the  explana- 
tion of  doubtful  points  in  the  archaeology  of  religious 
houses;  this  much,  however,  may  be  claimed,  that  the 
excavations  have  brought  to  light  a  fairly  complete 
example  of  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  a  small 
Benedictine  nunnerj^  of  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  monastic  remains 
which  has  not  hitherto  received  at  the  hands  of  anti- 
quaries as  much  attention  as  it  undoubtedly  deserves. 
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*'TRING,  WING,  AND  IVINGHOE.'* 
I. 

The  curious  stanza  of  which  these  names  form  the 
first  line  must  be  known  to  every  reader  of  the 
"  Records/'  and  most  of  us  probably  regard  it  as  a 
piece  of  ancient  local  folklore,  dating,  perhaps,  as  far 
back  as  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  This  im- 
pression has  obtained  a  world-wide  diffusion  from  the 
circumstance  that  Scott  borrowed  the  last  of  the  three 
names  to  denominate  one  of  his  characters,  changing 
it  from  "  Ivinghoe  "  to  "  Ivanhoe,"  adopted  this  as  the 
title  of  a  romance  which  will  ever  be  conspicuous  in 
English  literature  as  a  matchless  picture  of  mediaeval 
life  and  character,  and  quoted  the  stanza  in  his  preface, 
introducing  it  thus : 

"The  name  of  Ivanhoe  was  suggested  by  an  old  rhyme.  All 
novelists  have  had  occasion  at  some  time  or  other  to  wish,  with 
Falstaff,  that  they  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  was  to 
be  had.  On  such  an  occasion  the  Author  chanced  to  call  to 
memory  a  rhyme  recording  three  names  of  the  manors  forfeited 
by  the  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Hampden,  for  striking  the  Black 
Prince  a  blow  with  his  racket,  when  they  qaarrelled  at  tennis: 

Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivanhoe, 

For  striking  of  a  blow 

Hampden  did  forego, 

And  glad  he  could  escape  so. 
The  word  suited  the  Author's  purpose  in  two  material  respects, 
for,  first,  it  had  an  ancient  English  sound;    and,   secondly,   it 
conveyed  no  indication  whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  story." 

"  Ivinghoe "  undoubtedly  has  an  ancient  English 
sound ;  whether  as  much  can  be  said  of  "  Ivanhoe  "  let 
experts  in  the  ancient  English  language  decide.  Alter- 
ing "  Ivinghoe  '*  into  this  mongrel  compound  is  not  the 
only  liberty  taken  by  Scott  with  his  authority.  The 
story,  we  shall  find,  as  Scott  received  it,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  prince  and  his  host  were  "  exercising 
themselves  in  feats  of  chivalry,"  which  can  only  mean 
that  thev  were  tilting  in  armour  on  horseback.  Giving 
and  taking  blows  is  the  essence  of  this  species  of  exer- 
cise. Scott  therefore  changes  the  incident  into  a  game 
of  tennis,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  blow  was  the 
result  gf  a  quarrel  about  the  scoring.  He  ought,  how- 
ever, to  have  known  that  in  the  fourteenth  century^  the 
racket  was  not  yet  invented.      Long  after  the  Black 
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Prince's  time  the  ball  was  struck  with  the  bare  or 
gloved  hand,  and  the  racket  was  ultimately  developed 
out  of  a  rigid  kind  of  glove  made  for  the  purpose.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  represent  Hampden  and  the 
prince  as  playing  the  more  ancient  game  of  hockey.  A 
hockey-club  would  have  been  a  more  effective  weapon 
than  a  tennis-racket.  But  anything  whatever  would 
have  been  an  improvement  on  the  account  given  by  the 
original  authority,  who  states,  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion, that  Hampden,  in  the  most  boorish  fashion,  dealt 
the  prince  a  blow  on  the  face  with  his  clenched  hand, 
or,  as  boys  would  say,  "  punched  his  head." 

It  was  recently  stated  in  the  **  Bucks  Herald,'*  on 
the  authority  of  a  correspondent,  that  Sir  Walter  picked 
up  the  rhyme  on  one  of  his  journeys,  **  as  he  passed 
through  Aylesbury."  I  should  like  to  know  what 
journey  that  was,  and  when  it  took  place.  Scott's 
journeys  in  England  are  regularly  chronicled  by  his 
biographer,  and  in  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  msike  .out,  is  it  probable  that  he  would  have 
"  passed  through  Aylesbury."  Even  if  he  had  passed 
through  Aylesbury,  and  picked  up  the  rhyme  from 
some  post-boy  or  other  local  authority  on  his  way, 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  he  would  have  heard  it  in 
another  and  a  garbled  version  which  was  then  locally 
current;  and  it  was  in  this  garbled  version  that  the 
rhyme  first  found  its  way  into  a  printed  book.  The 
book  is  entitled  "  A  Tour  to  the  West  of  England  in 

1788.  By  the  Rev.  Stebbing  Shaw,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Queen's   College,   Cambridge,"   and   was  published   in 

1789.  Mr.  Shaw  started  for  the  West  of  England  by 
way  of  Uxbridge  and  Amersham,  and  must  have  been 
one  of  the  last  travellers  to  set  eyes  on  the  old  farmhouse 
which  until  1789  represented  the  ruins  of  Missenden 
Abbey.  Passing  the  village  of  Missenden,  he  proceeds 
thus: 

"  Ahont  three  milw  on  thft  Mi  of  this,  wo  bad  a  view  of  Great 
irampden.  the  se^fc  of  the  Hampdena.  a  moat  aooient  family,  by 
aoiDA  said  to  be  Saxon,  and  certainly  a  moat  extraordinary  one. 
In  tbe  reigrn  of  Edward  TIT.  fbey  were  very  opnient,  tboMjrb  their 
fortune  is  reported  then  to  have  received  a  fn*eat  blow — For, 
'Trinff.  "Winpr.  and  Trenco  did  go 
For  strikinpr  the  Black  Prince  a  blow.' 
In  the  last  century  the  familv  made  a  very  conapionons  figure' 
wbeUier  good  or  bad  I  leave  for  others  to  disonaa." 
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Evidently  Mr.  Shaw,  who  seems  to  treat  the  rhyme 
as  generally  known  in  the  district,  heard  it  from  some 
one  on  the  spot;  but  either  he  failed  to  report  it 
accurately,  or  his  informant  had  dropped  something 
in  repeating  it.  There  is  nothing  in  these  two  lines 
to  connect  the  "  blow  "  with  the  name  of  Hampden. 
From  the  version  given  in  Lord  Nugenfs  "  Memorials 
of  John  Hampden  "  it  appears  that  Mr.  Shaw's  version 
drops  the  greater  part  of  a  line.  Lord  Nugent's  version, 
which  seems  to  represent  accurately  the  stanza  in  its 
current  oral  form,  is  as  follows :  — 

"Tring,  Wingf,  and  Ivingbo 
From  the  Hampdens  did  go. 
For  striking  the  Black  Prince  a  blow." 

If  Scott,  therefore,  had  learned  the  rhyme  from  local 
tradition,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  would  have  reached 
him  in  this  altered  form.  But  while  Scott  was  yet  a 
yo\mg  man  the  rhyme  had  been  obtained  by  a  literary 
man  from  an  older  source,  and  printed  in  its  true  form : 
and  the  work  in  which  it  appeared  was  probably  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Advocates'  I^iorary  at  Edinburgh,  where 
Scott  would  quickly  have  found  it  out.  The  book  is 
William  Seward's  "  Anecdotes  of  some  Distinguished 
Persons,"  a  collection  in  four  volumes  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1795,  and  passed  through  several  editions.  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  information  about  Hampden 
and  the  civil  war.  Scott  might  also  have  seen  the 
rhyme  in  Lysons's  "  Britannia,"  the  Bucks  section  of 
which  was  published  about  180G.  Messrs.  Lysons  may 
have  copied  from  Seward,  or  each  may  independently 
of  the  other  have  obtained  the  rhyme  from  the  original 
source :  and  this  undoubtedly  was  a  volume  of  the 
Browne  Willis  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
The  earliest  authority  for  these  lines,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  is  the  return  made  by  John  Tate,  then  rector 
of  Great  Hampden,  to  Willis's  circular  of  interroga- 
tories, sent  round  by  him  to  the  clergy  of  the  county 
in  1712.*  In  answer  to  Willis's  question  whether  any 
ancient  traditions  are  preserved  in  his  parish,  Tate 
writes  as  follows:  — 

"There  is  an  antient  Tradition  of  King  Edward  3d  and  bis 
son  Edward  the  black  prince's  being  entertained  at  Hampden, 

*  Willis's  MSB.,  Vol.  I. 
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Bat  the  prince  and  Uampdea  ezeroUingf  themselves  in  feats  of 
Chivalry,  they  differd  (sicj  and  grew  so  hot  that  Hampden  struck 
the  Prince  on  the  face,  which  made  the  King  and  prince  to  go 
away  in  great  wrath,  upon  which  came  this  Kime : 
Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivingo  For  striking  of  a  blow. 

The  Hampden  did  forgo.  And  glad  he  oonld  'ticape  so." 

It  is  not  easy  to  settle  which  ought  to  be  read  as  the 
second  line  of  the  stanza,  and  which  as  the  third:  but 
probably  the  reading  column-wise,  and  not  cross-wise, 
was  intended,  though  Scott,  evidently  quoting  from 
memory,  wrote  it  the  contrary  way.  "  The  "  Hampden 
is,  of  course,  a  mistake,  and  the  true  reading  is  appar- 
ently ''  These/' 

Although  Tate  does  not  definitely  explain  the 
connection  between  the  rhyme  and  the  local  names 
mentioned  in  it,  some  such  explanation  as  that  given 
by  Seward  and  Lysons,  to  the  effect  that  the  King 
**  seized  on  these  valuable  manors,"  then  belonging  to 
his  host,  in  retaliation  for  the  alleged  blow,  was  pro- 
bably in  his  mind.  Messrs.  Lysons  rather  mildly 
object  to  the  story  on  the  ground  that  none  of  these 
manors  ever  belonged  to  the  Hampden  family;  and 
criticism,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  ventured 
beyond  this  negative  position.  When  we  come  to 
closer  quarters  with  facts,  and  enquire  to  whom,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  these  manors  really  belonged, 
the  answer  is  as  conclusive  as  it  is  surprising.  All 
three  were  then  and  long  afterwards  held  in  mortmain 
by  ecclesiastical  corporations!  Tring  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  Faversham;  the  right  of  free  warren,  more- 
over, was  vested  by  special  grant  in  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  might  probably  have  done  worse 
than  resort  hither,  now  and  then,  for  a  day's  rabbit- 
coursing.  Wing  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
St.  Nicolas  at  Angers.  Ivinghoe,  like  West  Wycombe, 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  Saxon  endowment  of  the 
see  of  Winchester.  The  facts  relating  to  Wing  and 
Ivinghoe  were  perfectly  well-known  to  Messrs.  Lysons, 
and  it  is  odd  that  they  should  keep  them  in  the  back- 
ground. Perhaps  they  had  a  liking  for  the  rhyme, 
and  shrank  from  seeing  it  deprived,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  then  explained,  of  every  vestige  of  credi- 
.bility.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them  that 
this  explanation    might  be  a  false    one,    though  the 
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rhjrme  itself  might  be  perfectly  genuine,  and  have 
been  misinterpreted  by  some  one  stranee  to  the  dis- 
trict, and  ignorant  oi  the  history  of  the  manors  in 
question. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  story  of  the  king  and  prince  is 
a  foolish  fiction  invented  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
a  rhyme  which  survived  in  Tate's  generation,  while  its 
meaning  had  been  lost.  Tate  had  in  1712  been  rector 
of  Hampden  more  than  48  years,  having  been  inducted 
in  1663  in  the  place  of  an  ejected  Nonconformist. 
Coming  early  in  life  as  a  stranger  among  country  folk 
strongly  imbued  with  Commonwealth  principles,  he 
probably  heard  the  rhyme  from  the  parish  clerk  or 
some  other  parishioner.  Possibly  it  was  he  who  first 
connected  it  with  the  king  and  prince.  He  does  not 
describe  it  as  an  ancient  rhyme.  "  Upon  which  came 
this  Rime "  is  consistent  with  the  possibility  of  its 
being,  for  all  he  knew,  of  comparatively  recent  origin ; 
and  the  suggestion  that  in  fact  it  was  so  is  confirmed 
by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  course  of  the  77  years 
between  1712  and  1788  oral  tradition  so  mangled  it  as 
to  destroy  almost  every  trace  of  the  original  metre. 
No  one  would  suppose,  from  Lord  Nugent's  version, 
that  *•  Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe  "  was  once  an  iambic 
stanza.  Tate's  return  evidently  gives  the  rhyme  very 
nearly  in  its  original  form ;  and  this,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  textual  corruption  which  so  quickly 
supervened,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  written 
not  very  long  before  Tate's  own  time. 

It  is  possible  that  Tate  is  right  in  the  first  statement 
in  his  return — that  there  existed  in  his  time  an  ancient 
tradition  of  King  Edward  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince 
being  entertained  at  Hampden.  According  to  tradition, 
it  was  a  common  thing  for  English  sovereigns  to  be 
entertained  at  Hampden:  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
Edward  III.  should  be  in  the  list,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  was  father  of  the  Black  Prince,  who 
was  believed,  and  is  to  this  day  believed,  to  have  had 
a  "  palace  "  hard  by  at  Prince's  Risborough.  This 
fiction  is  probably  a  very  old  one,  and  it  appears  in 
the  return  made  to  Willis's  circular  by  Nathaniel 
Anderson,  the  vicar,   who  writes  as  follows:  — 

"  So  calif d  from  the  Black  Prino  Csic)  who  in  former  days 
lived  and  resided  here.    He  had  a  palace  near  the  church,  which 
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is  now  totally  demoUiBhed,  and  nothing  but  com  and  gnn  grows 
where  this  f  anions  palaoe  one  (9icJ  stood." 

The  Black  Prince  probably  never  heard  of  Prince's 
Bisborough,  or  of  Hampden,  in  his  life.  *'  Great " 
Bisborough,  as  it  was  once  called,  was  an  obscure 
fraction  of  the  extensive  crown  estates  assigned  to  the 
Earldom  of  Cornwall,  and  granted  bv  Edward  III.  in 
the  first  place  to  his  brother  John  of  lEltham,  and  after 
his  death  to  his  own  youthful  son,  already  created 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester.*  Considering 
that  these  estates  included  the  Castles  and  Honours  of 
Berkhampstead  and  Wallingford,  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  the  Black  Prince,  who  had  a  strong 
predilection  for  Berkhampstead  and  Ashridge,  would 
ever  have  "  resided,"  much  less  erected  a  "  palace,"  on 
a  manor  the  poverty  of  which  was  specially  pleaded  as 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  small  returns  jn  elded  by  it. 
But  Willis's  clerical  correspondents  are  prone  to  infer 
a  palace  from  an  old  moat  wherever  they  have  a  chance. 
The  vicar  of  Dinton  writes  thus  about  if  oreton,  an  out- 
lying half-hide  of  land  belonging  to  the  manor  of  West 
Wycombe,  though  in  Dinton  parish  and  close  to  Dinton 
village : 

"There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  had 
formerly  a  Palaoe  at  Moreton  in  a  certain  ground  now  called 
the  Grove,  where  they  did  sometimes  reside;  which  I  take  to 
be  very  probable.'* 

Very  probable  indeed!  The  evidence  consists  in  the 
fact  that  there  were  some  old  foundations  and  ditches 
hereabouts.  Still,  the  returns  made  by  Willis's  corres- 
pondents are  very  interesting.  Occasionally  they  show 
gleams  of  robust  sense,  and  even  a  touch  of  humour. 
Urofts,  the  vicar  of  Winslow,  after  quoting  a  well- 
known  inscription  which  according  to  the  tradition  of 
his  time  was  once  on  the  wall  of  Sir  John  Shorne's  well 
at  North  Marston,  makes  these  caustic  remarks  on  the 
virtues  of  the  water : 

**  Perhaps  he  bnilt  this  well,  or  blesst  it.  Good  waf  nr  is  scarce 
there.  This,  not  excellent,  passes  there;  it  retains  to  this  day 
an  ezoel1(>nt  virtue  to  wash  dishes,  boile  the  pot,  and  is  a  comfort- 
able cordiall  in  a  summer  day  to  a  thirsty  cow." 

*  In  John  of  Eltham's  time  it  was  called  "  Earl's  "  Bisboroag>h 
and  this  title  continued  in  use  during  the  Black  Prince's  minority. 
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Having  established  the  Black  Prince  in  his  "  palace  " 
at  Bisborough,  it  was  natural  enough  for  tradition 
to  represent  him  as  visiting  the  neignDouring  gentry; 
and  when  the  real  meaning  of  "Tring,  Wing,  and 
Ivinghoe  '*  had  been  forgotten  it  was  natural  to  connect 
the  stanza  with  such  a  visit,  and  to  explain  the  "  blow  " 
in  some  way  as  an  incident  belonging  to  it. 

II. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  question  of  the 
meaning  and  application  of  the  stanza,  and  regarding 
it  merely  as  a  metrical  composition,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  one  is  that  it  is  not  a  piece  of  rude  folk-lore. 
IsoT  is  it  the  production  of  some  unskilled  parochial 
rhymer.  It  is  of  a  different  class  to  such  stuff  as  the 
Bledlow  rhyme — 

Tbey  that  live  and  do  abide, 

Shall  see  Bledlovr  Chnroh  fall  into  the  Lyde. 

It  is  the  work  of  one  who  was  a  poet  by  profession ; 
who  was  not  merely  in  the  habit  of  putting  pen  to 
paper,  but  was  master  of  an  easy  and  vigorous  style. 
If  this  is  conceded,  the  presumption  follows  that  the 
stanza  forms  part  of  a  poem  or  ballad  of  some  con- 
siderable length,  of  which  neither  the  beginning  nor 
the  end  are  before  us.  Its  diction  is  obviousu  post- 
Shaksperian;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  the  *^  Tempest" 
(Act  III.,  Scene  3)  where  two  of  the  words  are  employed 
in  a  way  which  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  true  meaning. 

Do  not,  for  one  repulse^  forego  the  purpose 

That  you  resolved  to  effect. 

The  coincidence  suggests  that  the  author  of  the  stanza 
may  have  had  this  passage  in  his  mind.  To  "  forego  " 
a  thing  means  to  desist  from  an  attempt  to  attain  or  get 
possession  of  it.  To  forego  a  thing,  in  this  sense,  ''for 
one  repulse,"  or  as  the  stanza  has  it,  ''  for  striking  of 
a  blow  (that  is,  of  one  blow,  as  in  the  common  expres- 
sion "  at  a  blow,")  shows,  to  say  the  least,  faint-hearted- 
ness ;  and  when  it  is  added  that  the  agent  in  the  matter^ 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  "  glad  he  could  'scape 
so,"  faint-heartedness  becomes  positive  cowardice.  On 
the  face  of  it,  the  purpose  of  the  stanza  is  to  impute 
these  qualities  to  a  Hampden,  who,  if  I  am  right  in 
assigning  it  to  the  post-Shaksperian  age,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  celebrated  John   Hampden,   in  conse- 
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quence  of  a  failure  to  get  possession  of  the  three  villages 
mentioned  in  it,  all  of  which  at  a  certain  conjunc- 
ture early  in  the  great  civil  war  were  positions  which 
might  have  been  made  important  military  posts ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  identify  the  occasion  on  which  an  attack 
on  each  of  these  places  by  the  Parliamentary  force  in 
Buckinghamshire  might  have  been  anticipated  by  those 
who  were  watching  events  from  a  distance.  All  of 
them  were  in  the  hands  of  persons  whose  attachment 
to  the  king's  cause  was  either  notorious,  as  in  the  case 
of  Wing  and  Ivinghoe,  or  presumable,  as  in  that  of 
Tring,  which  was  a  Crown  manor  occupied  by  a  farmer. 
The  great  mansion  of  Wing  was  the  principal  seat  of 
the  royalist  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Newbury  in  1643.  Ivinghoe,  where  the  old  manor 
house  (Burystead)  still  existed,  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Bridgwater,  a  nobleman  advanced  in  years  who  excused 
himself  on  that  ground  from  attendance  in  Parliament. 
He  took  no  active  part  in  the  war;  but  as  his  epitaph 
(at  Little  Gaddesden)  describes  him  as  "  a  loyal  subject 
to  his  sovereign  in  those  worst  of  times  when  it  was 
accounted  treason  not  to  be  a  traitor,"  it  would  seem 
that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Crown.  I  find  it 
stated  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  Great  Berk- 
hampstead,  and  reported  in  the  "  Bucks  Herald,"  that 
he  was  *'  nominally  a  Parliamentarian."  Evidently, 
however,  he  had  not  declared  himself ^o:  'and  the  sug- 
gestion is  not  altogether  consistent  with  the  fact  cited 
by  the  lecturer  that  on  a  certain  Saturday  early  in  the 
troubles  "  Captain  Washington,  Captain  Kemsey,  and 
Captain  Burr,  with  their  soldiers,  entered  into  the  park 
and  house  at  Ashridge,  detained  the  Earl's  servants 
as  prisoners,  beat  down  the  ceilings,  broke  open  and 
hewed  down  all  the  doors  of  his  house,  searched  all  the 
evidences,  rooms,  studies,  and  closets,  took  away  plate, 
arms,  etc.,  and  destroyed  his  deer,  taking  away  44 
horses."  Later  in  the  lecture  the  old  earl  is  confused 
with  his  son,  notorious  in  the  following  reign  for  his 
persecution  of  Nonconformists  and  Quakers,  including 
William  Penn.  Ivinghoe,  then,  being  a  natural  outpost 
to  Ashridge,  it  was  likely  that  this  place,  like  Wing 
and  Tring,  might  be  occupied  in  force  and  held  for  the 
Crown.  As  it  happened,  no  such  occupation  took  place 
in  the  case  of  any  of  them,  and  it  was  therefore  never 
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necessary  to  attack  them.  The  most  important  of  the 
three,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  was  Wing,  which 
commanded  the  direct  road  between  Aylesbury  and  the 
AVatling  Street.  On  November  30,  1642,  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon's  house  at  Wing  was  searched,  pursuant  to 
an  order  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  Safety, 
without  resistance,  and  some  important  documents,  one 
of  which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Seward's  second 
volume,  were  taken.  The  idea  that  Wing,  with  the  other 
places,  might  be  fortified  and  require  to  be  attacked  in 
force  by  the  Parliamentarians,  clearly  belongs  to  the 
time  before  this  took  place,  and  probably  aiose  about 
a  month  earlier,  when  the  king's  forces  were  making 
a  forward  movement  from  Oxford  in  the  direction  of 
London.  At  this  time  it  seemed  necessary  to  concen- 
trate the  Buckinghamshire  force  at  some  place  in  the 
Chiltern  Hills.  Pym,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Brill  on 
October  18,  suggests  that  thev  should  be  removed  to 
Wycombe.  It  was,  however,  decided  to  concentrate  at 
St.  Albans ;  and  Essex,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Woburn 
on  November  4,  directs  this  to  be  done  on  the  following 
day — on  November  5,  1642.  On  that  day,  then,  the 
Buckinghamshire  force  was  under  orders  to  march  to 
St.  Albans.  Obviously  if  Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe 
had  been  fortified  and  held  for  the  Crown  this  movement 
could  not  have  been  executed.  For  Tring  commanded 
the  road  by  way  of  Berkhampstead  and  Boxmoor,  which 
would  naturally  be  taken  by  men  quartered  at  Ayles- 
bury and  southward  of  that  town ;  Wing  commanded 
the  road  by  way  of  Dunstable,  which  would  be  the  route 
taken  by  the  force  in  the  north-west  of  the  county; 
while  Ivinghoe  commanded  a  route  intermediate  between 
the  two,  and  from  its  position  on  the  Icknield  Street  its 
occupation  was  desirable  in  order  to  secure  communica- 
tion between  them. 

This  being  the  situation,  it  looks  as  if  the  stanza  were 
a  fragment  of  a  contemporary  royalist  ballad,  in  which 
a  result  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  the  contemplated 
movements  is  anticipated.  Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  held  by  the  royalists  in  force,  and 
Hampden  must  dislodge  them  if  the  roads  to  St.  Albans 
are  to  be  opened.  He  is  effectually  deterred  by  some 
signal  repulse,  and  barely  makes  his  escape.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  actually  happened,  because  no  attempt  was 
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made  to  hold  the  places  in  question.  Yet  it  is  worth 
notice  that  shortly  afterwards  an  important  position 
between  Oxford  and  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  was  actually 
fortified  and  held  for  the  King,  that  a  force  which  in- 
cluded Hampden's  regiment,  or  some  part  of  it,  made 
a  determined  attack  on  this  post,  and  that  this  force 
sustained  an  effectual  repulse.  This  position  was  the 
almost  inaccessible  eminence  of  Brill.  Hampden  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  present  in  person:  but  Brill 
might  certainly  in  the  circumstances  be  pointed  to  as  a 
place  which  '  Hampden  did  forego,"  and,  as  only  a 
single  attempt  was  made  to  capture  it,  it  would  not  be 
utterly  false  to  say  that  he  did  so  "  for  striking  of  a 
"blow "  (i.e.,  a  single  blow).  A  reckless  calumniator 
might  be  expected  to  follow  this  up  by  the  sneering 
remark  that  he  was  "  glad  he  could  'scape  so."  It  is 
curious  that  this  incident  realises,  though  at  some  little 
distance,  in  the  same  part  of  the  county,  the  forecast 
which  the  writer  of  the  ballad  uttered  in  reference  to 
Timg,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe. 

Who  was  the  writer  of  the  ballad  ?  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  John  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Denham,  a 
writer  who  occupies  an  established  position  on  the  roll 
of  English  poets,  rather  by  reason  of  his  eloquent  and 
stately  poem  entitled  "  Cooper's  Hill,"  than  of  the  gross 
ribaldry  which  disgraced  his  pen  in  his  latter  years. 
Denham  was  connected  in  more  than  one  way  with 
the  county  of  Buckingham.  His  father.  Sir  John 
Denham,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  one  of  the 

iudges  who  sat  on  Hampden's  shipmoney  case,  had 
»een  sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire  (but  not,  as  is  stated 
in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  of  Bed- 
fordshire also)  in  the  19th  year  of  James  I.,  and  must 
therefore,  I  suppose,  have  owned  property  in  the  county. 
I  cannot  find  that  he  was  connected  with  the  family 
of  Dynham  or  Denham  who  in  the  previous  century 
lived  at  Eythrope,  or  with  the  contemporary  Dynhams 
of  Boarstall,  although  in  a  document  cited  by  Lipscomb 
(vol.  II.,  p.  332)  the  younger  Denham  is  described  as 
^'  Sir  John  Denham  of  Boarstall."  This  must  surely 
have  been  a  clerical  error.  Baron  Denham  is  described 
as  a  native  of  London,  and  was  probably  of  a  citizen 
family.  The  younger  Denham  told  Aubrey  that  his 
family  was  "  originally  Western,"  meaning,  I  suppose, 
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irom  some  Western  county  such  as  Devon  or  Somerset. 
His  main  connexion  with  Buckinghamshire  was  that  he 
had  married  a  lady  named  Cotton,  who  was  the  heiress 
of  Horsenden,  and  he  is  stated  by  some  authorities 
to  have  **  fortified  Horsenden  House  for  the  King." 
Possibly  he  may  have  intended  to  do  so,  and  gone  so 
far  as  to  talk  about  it:  but  the  project  remained  as 
much  in  the  air  as  the  suggested  royalist  occupation  of 
Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe.  He  had  already  failed  to 
hold  Farnham  Castle,  and  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences 
here  mentioned  was  safely  ensconced  behind  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Oxford,  from  whence  he  did  what  service  lay 
in  his  power  by  bombarding  the  Parliamentary  party 
with  harmless  pasquinades.  More  than  one  of  these 
were  aimed  specially  at  John  Hampden,  the  most  coh- 
spicuous  leader  of  the  party.  Two  such  poems  are 
printed  in  his  collected  works ;  *  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  may  have  been  the  author  of  others. 
Hampden,  however,  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  only 
personage  at  which  such  a  pasquinade  as  that  here  sug- 
gested was  aimed.  Probably  in  other  stanzas,  now  lost, 
those  who  were  high  in  command,  as  well  as  Hampden's 
colleagues,  Bulstrode,  Grenville,  Goodwin,  and  others, 
came  in  each  for  a  share  of  Denham's  mendacious  abuse. 
Another  piece  of  evidence  points  to  Denham  as  the 
author  of  *'  Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe."  The  measure 
in  which  the  stanza  is  written  is  a  peculiar  one.  It 
has  four  lines  of  six  syllables,  all  rhyming  to  a  single 
«ound.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  other  examples  of  this 
peculiar  combination  of  measure  and  rhyme;  and  the 
only  other  instance  of  it  which  I  have  succeeded  in 
finding  is  a  satirical  ballad  acknowledged  by  Benham 
and  printed  in  his  collected  works.t 

E.  J.  P. 


•  "  A  Speech  against  Peace  at  the  Close  Committee  : "  "  To 
the  Five  Memhers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Hnmhle 
Petition  of  the  Poets." 

t  "  On  My  Lord  CroftB*  and  My  Jonraey  in<o  Poland  from 
whence  We  hronght  10,0001.  for  his  Majesty  by  the  Decimation 
of  his  Scottish  subjects  there." 
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MONUMENTAL  BRASSES  FORMERLY  IX 
GREAT  MARLOW  CHURCH. 

By  Mill  Stephenson,  B.A.,  F.S.A. 

In  response  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks'  request  to  supply  an 
omission  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Intra-mural  Monuments 
and  other  Inscriptions  of  Great  Marlow  Church  "  d),  it 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  contribute  the  following 
notes  on  the  brasses  formerly  in  this  church. 

The  shameful  neglect  which,  when  the  church  was 
pulled  down  in  1832,  allowed  the  workmen  to  sell  the 
brasses  for  old  metal,  has  deprived  Great  Marlow  of 
three  of  the  most  interesting  examples  in  the  County, 
one  of  which  was  also  unique,  no  similar  brass  or  case- 
ment having  been  noticed  elsewhere.  Fortunately,  as 
Mr.  Cocks  remarks  in  his  paper,  impressions  of  two  of 
the  finest  of  the  brasses  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  whilst  in  the  great  collection  of  rubbings 
given  by  the  late  Sir  A.  WoUaston  Franks  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  are  not  only  rubbings  of  these 
two,  but  of  a  third  fine  brass  and  of  some  less  important 
inscriptions  and  fragments.  From  these  impressions 
and  rubbings  the  following  descriptions  have  been 
taken  and  the  accompanying  illustrations  prepared. 
The  writer  desires  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Messrs. 
A.  H.  Cocks,  M.A.,  G.  E.  Fox,  F.S.A.,  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  M.A.,  and  J.  Challenor  Smith,  F.S.A.,  for  the 
kind  and  ever- ready  assistance  rendered  to  him  in  the 
preparation  of  these  notes. 

I. 

The  Children  of  Sie  John  and  Dame  Joan  Salesbuey, 

1388. 

The  total  loss  of  this  interesting  and  unique  memorial 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored.     Langley  (2)  states  the  stone 

(1).  Records  of  Buckinghamshire,  "Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  162-203. 
(2).  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Hundred  of  Ijcsborough,  by 
the  Bev.  Tbomas  Langley,  Lond.,  1797,  p.  133. 
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to  have  been  in  the  chancel,  but  gives  a  poor  and 
inaccurate  account  of  the  brass.  The  composition, 
which  measured  6  feet  2  inches  by  2  feet  8  inches, 
originally  consisted  of  a  large  figure  of  Our  Lord  rising 
from  His  Tomb,  with  the  figures  of  angels  at  the  sides. 
This  filled  the  upper  half  of  the  stone.  In  the  lower 
half  were  the  kneeling  figures  of  the  four  sons  of  Sir 
John  Salesbury,  each  with  a  scroll  from  his  hands,'  and 
below  the  eldest  boy  a  small  shield  of  arms.  The  whole 
was  enclosed  by  a  marginal  inscription  with  the  symbols 
of  the  four  Evangelists  at  the  comers. 

The  impressions  and  rubbings  preserve  everything 
with  the  exception  of  the  tomb  and  figure  of  Our  Lord, 
and  three  of  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
various  pieces  may  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

The  casement  or  indent  for  the  tomb  and  figure  of 
Our  Lord  is  clearly  shown  on  one  of  the  rubbings  in 
the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  From  this 
it  appears  the  tomb  was  an  oblong,  about  24  by  12 
inches,  from  which  Our  Lord  was  probably  represented 
as  stepping.  His  figure,  the  upper  part  being  about 
18  inches  in  height,  has  the  head  nimbed,  and  carries 
a  banner  in  the  left  hand.  On  each  side  of  Our  Lord 
is  the  figure  of  an  angel  vested  in  an  albe,  one  hand 
pointing  to  the  children  below  and  the  other  holding 
a  scroll,  that  on  the  right-hand  side  reading 

Cmtts(  Hint  qttatuor  iati 

(Comites  sint  quatitor  isti)  ; 
and  that  on  the  left 

^urgentisf  ppt 

(Surgentis  Christi), 

The  four  sons,  William,  John,  Louis,  and  John,  are 
represented  kneeling,  with  faces  upturned  and  hands 
raised  in  prayer,  the  prayers  being  on  scrolls  which 
they  hold  in  their  fingers.  The  figures  vary  in  size, 
the  two  on  the  left  hand  being  respectively  15^  and 
17i  inches  in  height,  and  the  two  on  the  right  16  and 
14  inches.     All  are  dressed  alike  in  loose  tunics  with 
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close-fitting  sleeves,  and  have  long,  curly  hair.  The 
scrolls  respectively  read,  beginning  at  the  left  hand: 

^urg't  fot  iqpt  tibi  q^s(  opit  Iapts(  iitt^ 

(Surgere  fac  Christe  tibi  quos  operit  lapis  iste.) 

®  bictor  morttsf  nn  mtsffrfr'  coftortisf^ 

(O  victor  mortis  nostri  miserere  cohortis,) 

(Bni  sfurffisf  bf '  pcwf  nobisf  mvitttvt^ 

(Qui  surgis  vere  parcens  nobis  miserere,) 

(Bui  s(upafi(  mortes(  fac  nos(  t'  s(catie'  tdrtesf^ 

("(Jwi  superas  mortes  fac  nos  tibi  scandere  fortes,) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  these  scrolls  refer  to  the 
Resurrection,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the- 
plate  above,  even  if  no  other  record  remained.  These 
children,  as  the  inscription  quaintly  records,  died  in 
the  months  of  September  ,and  October  in  the  years 
1383  and  1388.  The  largest  figure,  under  which  is  the 
shield  bearing  the  Salesbury  arms,  (Az.)  billety  and  a 
griffin  segreant  (or),  with  a  label  of  three  points  .  .  .,. 
is  undoubtedly  the  eldest  son  William,  and  the  small 
figure  on  the  left  may  be  the  first  John,  whilst  the 
other  two  are  probably  Louis  and  the  second  John. 

The  marginal  inscription,  originally  with  the  symbols 
of  the  Evangelists  at  the  corners,  but  only  that  of  St. 
Matthew  remaining,  reads  thus : 

*  ^it  larent  ©Milli  SoSFsf  lotiotow*  j  3oftetf 
filii  leffitl  Mni  Softfe  ^alwfturp  militii  3Rfffisf 
»Tri  sfenrtit  j  Bite  3ofte  Bvovii  prelitrtt  3oW 
qui  obierut  annisf  \mi  M^^  CCC^'^  InTtii^ 
)  biit^  mtmiibnfi  ^tpUmb^  )  ^ctoli  quor' 
atabi  ^ptcitt^  tieusf  ameiu 

In  addition  to  the  curious  method  of  expressing  the 
date  of  death,  this  inscription  contains  the  unusual 
phrases  of  "  filii  legitimi  and  "  miles  regis.''  The 
attainder  of  the  father  explains  the  former,  and  in  the 
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WILLIAM.    JOHN,    LOUI8.    AND    JOHN.    80N8    OF    SIR    JOHN    AND 
DAME    JOAN    8ALE8BURY.    1383    AND    1888. 

FORMERLY    AT    GREAT    MARLOW.     BUCKINQHAM8HIRE. 

About  one'tenth  full  tite. 
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Patent  Bolls,  &c.,  Sir  John  is  constantly  referred  tG> 
first  as  the  King's  Esquire  and  subsequently  as  the 
King's  Knight.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
right-hand  strip  of  the  inscription  faces  outwards, 
rather  suggestive  that  at  some  time  or  other  the  slab 
may  have  been  against  a  south  wall,  possibly  on  a 
high  tomb,  and  the  strip  was  turned  outwards  for 
convenience  of  readins^. 

The  most  perfect  rubbing  extant  is  one  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  taken  ,in  1804,  and 
from  which  the  accompanying  illustration  (1)  has  been 
prepared  from  drawings  and  tracings  made  by  Mr.  G. 
E.  Fox,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A., 
to  whom  the  writer  desires  to  express  his  obligations. 
The  Society  has  a  second  rubbing,  but  imperfect  and 
undated.  There  is  an  impression,  also  imperfect,  in 
the  Craven  Ord  collection  in  the  British  Museum  (Add, 
MS.  32,  478,  fol.  17).     ' 

Sir  John  Salesbury  was  in  high  favour  with  King 
Bichard  II.,  and  some  interesting  details  of  his  career 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  public  records.  His  connexion 
with  Marlow  appears  to  have  commenced  in  1376,  when 
Edward  III.  granted  to  him  by  letters  patent  the  custody 
of  the  manor  of  Great  Marlow  during  the  minority  of 
the  son  and  heir  of  Edward,  Lord  Despencer,  at  a  rent 
of  £57  178.  yearly.(2)  In  1378  (1  Ric.  II.)  this  grant 
was  confirmed,  he  being  termed  "  esquire  of  the  late 
King."  (8)  In  several  grants  and  licences  issued  between 
1381  and  1384  he  is  styled  "  King's  esquire  "  (4),  and 
in  1385  "  usher  of  the  chamber."(5)  On  Sept.  10,  1385, 
he  had  a  grant  for  life,  in  which  he  is  styled  "  usher 
of  the  chamber,"  of  £40  yearly  from  the  issues  of  the 
manor  of  Bensingon,  &c.  (^)  This,  however,  was  vacated 
by  surrender  and  cancelled  because  on  Oct.  31  the 
King  granted  to  him  for  life,  from  the  date  of  the 

<!)•  The  brajiB  has  been  figured  in  the  Portfolio  of  the 
Monumental  Brass  Society,  pt.  VIT.,  pi.  2,  but  imperfectly,  a 
paissingr  sheet  of  the  nibbing  havin^r  been  found  since  this 
illufltration  was  prepared  and  publiRhed. 

^2).  Ahhreratio  Rotulorum  Originalium,  Vol.  II.,  p.  342. 

(3).  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  Record  Office  Series,  Richard  II., 
1377-81.  p.  242. 

W.  Ihid.,  p.  603,  and  1381-85..  pp.  91,  178,  400 

(!>)'  Ibid,,  1881-85,  pp.  517.  575. 

(«).  Ibid.,  1385-89,  p.  15. 
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King's  mother's  death,  the  manor  of  Bensington,  and 
the  hundred  of  Bensington,  Warbnrgh,  and  Shiling- 
ford,  parcel  of  the  honor  of  Wallingford,  in  the  county' 
of  OiJord,  to  the  yearly  value  of  £40,  he  accounting 
for  any  surplus  value  to  the  King's  ministers  of  that 
honor;  of  tixe  said  manor  and  that  of  Nettlebed  with 
the  courts  and  liberties  thereof,  and  the  said  hundred 
without  rendering  aught  therefor;  in  consideration  of 
his  having  taken  the  order  of  Ejiighthood  when  the 
King  first  displayed  his  standard  and  to  aid  him  to 
support  his  rank.(i)  Xn  1386  there  was  a  further  con- 
firmation with  the  assent  of  the  Council  of  the  manor 
of  Great  Marlow  with  the  addition  of  the  advowson 
thereof.(2) 

This  is  the  last  recorded  grant,  for  in  this  year  the 
commission  of  regency  was  appointed  for  the  term  of 
one  year  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  King  was  powerless.  In  the  following  year 
the  King  consulted  the  judges  upon  the  legality  of 
the  commission,  and  they  declared  that  Parliament 
might  not  put  the  King  in  tutelage.  Richard  prepared 
to  prevent  by  force  the  renewal  of  the  commission,  but 
was  opposed  and  defeated  by  Gloucester  and  oUiers, 
who,  in  the  Parliament  of  1388,  sometimes  called  the 
"  Wonderful  "  and  sometimes  the  "  Merciless  "  Parlia- 
ment, impeached  the  King's  principal  adherents. 
Amongst  others  Sir  Simon  Burley,  Sir  John  Beauchamp 
of  Holt,  Sir  John  .Salesbury,  and  Sir  James  Berners 
were  impeached  in  sixteen  articles  as  traitors  and 
enemies  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  drawn  and  hanged,  their  lands,*  tene- 
ments, &c.,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  King. (8)  Sir  Simon 
Burley  and  Sir  John  Beauchamp  were  beheaded.  Sir 
John  Salesbury  and  Sir  James  Bemers  were  hanged, 
as  is  thus  recorded  by  the  chronicler  TValsingham: 
**  Johannes  Salesbury  et  Jacobus  Bemeys,  ambo  milites, 
ambo  juvenes,  sed  ambo  proditores,  tracti  sunt,  parlia- 
menti  judicio,  et  suspensi."  (*)     In  the  following  year 

(1).  Calendar  of  Pateftt  Foils,  Record  Office  Series,  Richard  II., 
1385-89,  p.  41. 

(2).  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

(8).  BoUs  of  Parliament  (1388.  11  Ric.  II.),  Vol.  III.,  p.  241. 

(♦>•  Wal8iDgbaiB*8  Historia  Anglicana,  Vol.  II.,  p.  174.  Rolls 
Series  Chrooicles  and  Memorials. 
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JOHN    WARNER,     RECTOR,    1421. 

Formerly  at  Great  Marlow,  Buokinohamshire. 

About  one'eighth  full  size. 
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the  King  granted  to  Nicholas  Salesbury,  clerk,  in  fee, 
the  manors,  lands,  and  tenements  in  Bucks,  and  Berks, 
which  were  held  of  Sir  John  Salesbury,  Knight.  (V 
Finally,  in  22  Ric.  II.,  there  is  a  proclamation  revoking 
judgment  against  John  de  Salesbury  and  others.  (2) 

The  maiden  name  of  Sir  John  Salesbury's  wife  is 
unknown,  but  to  her  piety  and  maternal  affection  we 
are  doubtless  indebted  for  the  curious  brass. 

II. 
JoHx  Warner,  rector,  1421. 

A  fine  figure  of  a  priest,  33  inches  in  height,  in  mass 
vestments,  viz.,  cassock,  the  sleeves  of  which  just  appear 
at  the  wrists,  albe,  stole,  plain  chasuble,  maniple  and 
amice.  The  apparels  of  the  amice  and  albe  are 
ornamented  with  large,  bold  flowers,  and  the  maniple 
and  stole  with  dots  enclosed  in  circles.  An  excellent 
example  of  the  best  period  of  brass  engraving,  the 
vestments  hanging  gracefully  and  shading  being  but 
little  employed.  A  ver\'  similar  figure,  possibly  from 
the  same  workshop,  occui-s  at  Great  Bromley,  Essex, 
to  William  Byschopton,  rector,  who  died  in  1432.  (8) 

The  marginal  inscription  is  unfortunately  imperfect, 
three  strips  alone  remaining.     These  read  as  follows:  — 

.....  pnmo  trt£(res(9(it  btta  9o6m£( 
aaaarner  Eertorfe  merl  ♦  .  ♦  ♦  cfanrtttf 
dancttficantrt  ^noh  &ibi  pres(tart  ^ifsntrid 
xpi  creator'  ^lasfmatttf  tiui  f)omm&  ttentusf 
sfanrttficator. 

Langley,  p.  134,  gives  the  word  "  Merlawe "  as 
complete. 

The  illustration  (4)  is  taken  from  the  impression  in 
the  Craven  Ord  collection  in  the  British  Museum  (Add. 


(1).  Cal.  Rot.  Pat.,  p.  219. 

(2).  Holls  of  Parliament  (1399,  22  Ric.  II.),  Vol.  III.,  p.  411. 

(8).  Engraved  in  the  Rev.  C.  Bout^U's  Series  of  Afonuniental 
Brasses  (two  plates),  and  in  the  Esstx  Review,  Vol.  V.,  p.  214. 

(*)•  Originally  published  in  the  Portfolio  of  the  Monumental 
Brass  Society,  Part  IX.,  pi.  3. 
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MS.  32,  478,  fol.  32),  the  only  one  which  preserves  the 
inscription.     In  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 

Juaries  are  two  rubbings  of  the  figures,  one  taken  in. 
804 ;  the  other  undated,  but  no  copy  of  the  inscription. 
John  Warner  was  apparently  appointed  rector  on  the 
resignation  of  Nicholas  Salesburj^  and,  dying  in  1421, 
was  succeeded  by  John  Cambus  on  April  4  in  that  year. 

III. 

Two  Priests,  c.  1430—40. 

Effigies  of  two  priests  in  mass  vestments,  each  18 
inches  in  height.  Scrolls  from  mouths  and  foot  in- 
scription lost.  Both  are  vested  alike  in  cassock,  albe, 
stole,  plain  chasuble,  maniple,  and  amice,  a  slight 
variation  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  apparels  being 
the  only  difference.  Langley,  p.  134,  notes  the  figures 
as  then   in  the  chancel,  and   says :    "  From  the  right 

proceeds    this     label  i—CttllO      qUOtT     rtlltmptOr 

mttttf  bibit ;  from  the  left,  Crelio  bitrtrt  bona 

l)0tntt1I  ^      and     formerly     this     broken     inscription  : 

(Brntt  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  tt£f  olim  rtrtorisf  iutud 
tttU&it  et  liomim  3oJ)anni«  ♦  .  .  ♦  .  tre 
Muitltf)Sim  qui  obiit  ):tui  ftb  .  .  .  .  « 
.    .........  quorum  animabutf 


Probably  John  Campus,  who  died  in  1438,  and  had 
a  relation  a  monk  of  Bisham." 

There  are  two  rubbings  of  the  figures  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  one  dated  1804,  the 
other  undated.  From  these  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Praetorius, 
F.S.A.  There  is  no  rubbing  in  the  British  Museiua 
collection.  One  of  the  figures  may  possibly  represent 
John  Cambus,  who  was  instituted  rector  of  Great 
Marlow  in  1421,  and  died  in  1438.  The  other  may 
have  represented  his  brother  or  some  other  relative 
who  was  vicar  of  Bisham,  but  not,  as  Langley  suggests, 
a  "  monk "  of  that  house.  Pairs  of  priests  are  very 
unusual,  one  example,  two  brothers  in  mass  vestments. 
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occurs  at  Dronfield,  in  Derbyshire,  to  Thomas  and 
Richard  Gomfrey,  1399,  one  being  rector  of  Dronfield, 
the  other  of  Tatenhull.  In  the  chapel  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  are  two  figures  in  academical  dress, 
one  being  John  Bloxham,  warden  of  the  College,  and 
the  other  John  Whj^ton,  rector  of  Wodeton ;  date  of 
brass,  c.  1420. 

IV. 

Six  DAroiiTERs,  c.  1500. 

A  group  of  six  daughters,  5i  by  4|  inches,  each 
with  long  hair  and  wearing  the  usual  close-fitting 
gown  of  this  period.  A  poi-tion  of  a  brass  formerly 
in  the  chancel,  and  thus  described  by  Langley,  p.  134  : 
"  An  ancient  stone,  and  on  brass,  two  figures,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  under  them  six  children. '  There  are 
two  rubbings  on  this  group  of  children  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.     One,  taken  in  1804, 


CURIOUS    INDENT   AND   GROUP   OF   SIX    DAUGHTERS,    0.   1500. 
FORMERLY   AT   GREAT    MARLOW.    BUCKS. 

About  one-quarter  full  size. 
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lias  a  rough  diagram  of  the  stone  showing  the  indents 
for  the  figures  of  the  parents  with  a  foot  inscription 
beneath,  -and  then  a  curious-shaped  indent  for  a  son 
or  sons  below  the  father,  and  the  plate  of  daughters 
below  the  mother.  This  curious  indent  for  the  son  or 
sons  appears  to  have  had  a  separate  inscription  plate 
below.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a  tracing 
of  the  rubbing. 


Ralph  Chase,  1644. 

Inscription  only.     Size  of  plate,  20^  by  7  inches. 

M»  Ralph  Chase  an  example  of  rare  patience  in 
Sickness  &  death  being  released  from  his  great 
PAiNES  Sept»  :  21o  :  Ano  :     1644.     aged  65.     from 

HENCE 

expecteth  a  Ioyfvll  resvrrection  of  his  body. 
Erected  to  his  memory  by  Elizabeth  his 

SVRVIVING  wife,  hoping  SHORTLY  TO  lOYNE 

There  dvsts  in  the  Same  Vrne. 

¥rom  a  rubbing  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  According  to  Langley,  p.  135,  this  plate 
was  in  the?  chancel.  Elizabeth  Chase  was  the  widow 
of  John  Barker,  who  died  in  1611,  and  to  whose 
memory  there  was  a  stone  in  the  chancel  with  an 
inscription  round  the  edge  to  Elizabeth,  "  sometime 
the  wife  of  the  said  Thomas  Barker,  and  lately  the 
wife  of  Ralph  Chase,  gent.,"  but  the  date  of  death 
seems  to  have  been  covered  in  Langley's  time. 

VI. 

Unknown,  Draper  or  Farmer  family,  17th  century. 

A  collection  of  small  plates,  the  centre  one  having 
a  skull  with  a  thigh  bone  below,  and  the  other  four 
various  moralities  on  death. 
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The  plates  are  thus  arranged  : 


455 


LKCTORI 


MORS    TVA    MORS     CHRISTI     F1^A.VS     MVNDI     GLORIA    C.ELI 
ET    DOLOR    INFBRNI    SINT     MEMORANDA    TIBI 


POST    PVNERA 
VIRTVS 


EST   QVESTVS    MAGNVS 
PI  ETAS  CVM  SVFPICIENTIA 


DEATH    IS    THE    END    OP    ALL    CREATVRES 

BVT   WATCHE   AND   PRAYE    BECAVSE    YOV    KNOWE 

NEYTHER   THE    DAYE    NOR   THE    HOVER 


The  top  plate  measures  18  inches  in  length  by  3|^ 
inches  in  its  widest  part,  the  lozenge  is  3  by  3  inches, 
the  small  side  plates  8  by  3  inches,  and  the  bottom  one 
15  by  3  inches. 

The  shields,  each  5  by  4^  inches,  are  charged  with 
the  following  arms  :  — 

(1).  (Gw.)»  three  bendlets  {or)y  on  a  chief  per  fess 
[arg.)  and  emiine  three  Jleur  dc  lys  in  the  upper 
part  {sa.)     DRAPER. 

(2).  Per  chevron  engrailed  [or]  and  {sa.)  a  lion 
rampant  counterchanged.  BARKER.  Quarterin>r.  Per 
chief  [sa.)  and  [arg.)  over  all  three  tilting  spears  erect 
counterchanged.     BURLEY. 

From  a  rubbing  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  The  plates  were  on  a  raised  tomb  in  the 
Xorth  transept,  which  tomb  Langley,  p.  128,  apparently 
on  the  authority  of  an  entry  in  the  parish  register, 
assigns  to  '*  John  Farmer,  Esq.,  who  was  buried  there 
Nov.  (3,  1031."  He  also  notes  a  third  shield  bearing 
the  above  arms  impaled.  Lipscomb  (l)  also  describes 
the  tomb,  '*  in  the  North  transept  is  a  raised  altar-tomb 
of  Bethersden  marble,  on  the  cover  of  which  are  three 
plates  of  brass,  also  a  small  lozenge  with  a  skull  and 

<!'•  History  and  Ayitiqiiities  nf  the  County  of  Biu^kingham, 
Vol.  III.,  p!  603. 
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thigh  bone.  On  the  side  panels  of  the  tomb  ai'e  these 
escutcheons  of  arms  (as  above)  in  brass.  This  coat  is 
also  repeated,  but  tne  largest  escutcheon  has  been 
stolen.*' 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  has  kindly  sent  the  writer  a  list  of 
the  Draper  and  Farmer  entries  in  the  parish  register : 
1592.     i)ec.  19.     Agnes  ffarmer,  wife  of  Thomas  ffarmer 

alias  Draper,  gent.,  was  buried. 
1596.     April  11.     John  Di-aper,  baptised. 
1598.     April  — .     Thomas.  .  .  .  alias  ffarmer,  baptised. 

1608.  Jan.  4.     Thomas  ffarmer,  Esquire,  buried. 

1609.  Feb.  7.     James  ffarmer,  gent.,  buried. 
1614.     Sept.  11.     Joan  Draper,     buried. 

1631.  Nov.  36.     John  Farmer,  „ 

1632.  July  2.     John  Farmer, 

1633.  March  30.     Jane  Farmer,  „ 

1634.  March  8.  Kichard  Farmer,  „ 
1638.  June  29.  Robert  Farmer,  „ 
1643.  Oct.  3.     John  Farmer, 

1657.     Oct.  4.     Marv"  Draper,  „ 

Langley  also  records  four  brasses  of  which  no  rubbings 
are  extant : 

(1).  At  p.  128.  *'  In  the  middle  aisle  on  a  brass 
plate," 

"  Here  Iveth  buried  John  Jourden,  yeoman,  of  Great 
Marlow,  wto  deceased  the  25th  of  January,  1616,  aet.  54. 
Cogite  mori." 

(2).  At  p.  129.  *'  In  the  north  transept  an  ancient 
stone,  with  the  portraitures  of  five  children  in  brass. 
Those  of  the  man  and  part  of  the  woman  are  torn  off." 

(3.)  At  p.  134.     ''  In  the  chancel  a  brass  destroyed," 

"  Orate  pro  animabus  Willielmi  Sandys  et  Johanne 
uxor  is  ejus  qui  obiit  10  die  Januarii  1492  quorum 
animabus  propicietur  deus." 

(4).  At  p.  139.  "  In  Sir  James  Etheridge's  burial- 
ground,  on  an  ancient  stone,  the  portraitures  in  brass 
of  a  man  in  a  gown  and  a  woman ;  under  the  man  three 
sons,  and  under  the  woman  one  daughter.  At  their 
feet  this  inscription,  also  of  brass : " 

**  Here  lyeth  buried  the  bodys  of  Thomas  Ponde  and 
Mildred  his  wife,  who  had  issue  three  sons  and  one 
daughter :  John,  Thomas,  Daniel,  and  Eleanor ;  which 
Thomas  deceased  the  1st  day  of  Februarj^  1597 ;  and 
Mildred  deceased  ." 
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CHURCH  OF   ST.   BARTHOLOMEW,   FINGEST, 
BUCKS. 

By  W.  a.  Forsyth,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Of  the  Churches  of  the  Desborough  Hundred,  that 
at  Fingest,  although  comparatively  little  known,  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  matter  of  propor- 
tions. Situated  in  a  beautifully  wooded  district  at  the 
head  of  the  Hambleden  valley,  and  standing  well  back 
from  the  lane  leading  to  Great  Marlow  6  miles  distant, 
this  fabric,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  possesses  a 
dignity  and  grandeur  seldom  seep  in  churches  of  the 
village  type.  The  feature  which  produces  this  par- 
ticular character  and  so  compels  attention  is  the  Nonnan 
Tower ;  not  only  by  reason  of  its  unusually  large  scale 
in  relation  to  the  Nave,  but  also  by  its  actual  design 
in  which  latter  respect  it  is  perhaps  unique ;  the  other 
parts  of  the  church  are  very  small  in  extent,  and  consist 
of  a  12th  century  nave,  to  which  the  chancel  was  added 
a  century  later. 

As  illustrating  the  progress  of  knowledge  of  and 
reverence  for  these  monuments  of  mediaeval  building, 
Langley,  in  his  history  of  the  Hundred  published  in 
lldT,  says  "It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
"  has  nothing  worthy  of  observation.'*  Again,  in  the 
county  history  of  Lipscomb,  vol.  III.,  is  stated  "the 
**  gable  roofs  erected  over  the  nave  and  covered  with 
*'  tiles,  prove  that  in  its  modem  alterations  neither  taste 
"  nor  expense  have  been  lavished  upon  the  building." 
The  roof  here  referred  to  is  a  fine  13th  or  14th  century 
example  of  oak  construction.  A  general  restoration 
took  place  in  1866-7,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  state  of 
opinion  on  such  matters,  Fingest  may  be  said  to  have 
escaped  much  wanton  destruction,  although  leaving 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  work  then  carried  out.  At 
this  time  an  18th  century  carved  altar  piece,  the  altar 
rails,  the  screen  between  nave  and  chancel,  and  a  south 
porch  appear  to  have  been  removed  and  were  replaced 
by  similar  fittings  of  a  "  Gothic  revival "  character ; 
tile  pavings  were  laid  throughout,  and  angle  buttresses 
added  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  The  latter  was 
a  favourite  means  of  strengthening  the  east  walls  of 
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the  churches  in  the  district  at  this  period;  in  some 
instances  it  is  quite  useless,  and  in  every  pase  com- 
pletely destroys  the  original  simple  character  of  the 
square  ends  of  the  churches.  Another  and  veiy  general 
work  was  to  raise  the  chancel,  sanctuary,  and  altar  by 
a  succession  of  steps  for  the  intended  benefit  of  the 
service  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  proportions  of 
the  fabric ;  from  the  fact  of  the  chancel  windows  being* 
considerably  lower  than  those  of  the  nave,  the  effect  of 
these  rising  levels  is  much  felt  at  Fingest.  Few 
churches  remain  where  such  a  state  of  things  does  not 
exist;  the  nearest  example  is  Badnage,  which,  with 
Fingest,  Turville,  Ibstone,  and  Stokenchurch,  was 
visited  by  the  Bucks  Archa3ological  Society  on 
July  17th,  1902,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  remembered 
how  noticeable  was  the  charm  of  the  uniform  level 
and  the  internal  proportion  of  the  east  end ;  Badnage 
has  also  escaped  the  19th  century  angle-buttresses. 
In  other  respects  much  good  work  resulted  from  the 
restoration  at  Fingest. 

With  regard  to  the  orientation,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  ground  plan,  the  axis  is  irregular,  inclining  con- 
siderably to  the  south  in  the  nave,  but  taking  a  general 
line  of  south-east  by  east. 

The  tower  standing  at  the  west  end  is  a  massive 
erection,  rising  60  feet  above  the  general  floor  line, 
and  measures  8  feet  wider  and  30  feet  higher  than 
the  nave;  internally  it  is  19  feet  6  inches  square, 
with  walls  almost  4  feet  thick,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  work  was  very  truly  built,  for  the 
inside  diagonal  dimensions  both  read  approximately 
27  feet  4|  inches;  moreover,  it  proves  to  have  been 
soundly  built,  as  little  or  no  settlement  has  taken 
place,  and  the  walls,  which  are  mainly  of  flint  rendered 
with  mortar  on  the  face  and  having  stone  quoins,  stand 
as  true  and  vertical  as  when  first  erected  early  in  the 
12th  century.  These  quoins  are  very  numerous,  and 
of  small  size,  thereby  assisting  the  general  scale,  and 
are  set  flush  with  the  mortar  face  of  the  walls.  The 
tower  is  arranged  in  three  storeys,  the  lowest  rising 
22ft.  8^in.,  the  intermediate  15ft.  llin.  high,  and  the 
topmost  rising  to  the  roof.  There  is  no  external  access^ 
but  the  various  stages  are  approached  inside  by  an  iron 
ladder.     Both  externally  and  internally  the  top  stage 
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or  bell  chamber  is  the  centre  of  interest;  each  of  the 
four  sides  has  two  semi-circular  headed  openings  placed 
about  5ft.  apart  and  enriched  on  the  outside  with 
moulded  arches,  cushion  caps,  coliimns  and  bases,  the 
detail  of  which  is  typical  of  the  best  work  of  the  period* 
At  first  sight  the  detail  appears  to  be  repeated  in  all 
the  openings,  but  closer  inspection  shows  th»t  it  is 
not  so;  the  arches  are  in  two  rings,  the  inner  one 
being  recessed,  and  in  some  cases  both  are  moulded, 
and  in  others  the  outer  ring  only  is  enriched ;  the 
mouldings  are  of  that  sunk  character  which  is  so 
subtle  in  Xorman  work,  for  in  conveying  the  effect 
of  elaboration  does  not  destroy  the  strong  stone-built 
feeling  of  the  work  of  this  period.  A  label  forms  the 
outer  member  of  the  arches,  and  effect  of  projection  is 
obtained  by  a  simple  process  of  sinking.  On  the  south 
side  it  is  worked  in  the  form  of  a  "  billet "  enrichment. 
The  shafts  are  engaged,  and  are  mostly  circular,  but 
in  one  case  on  the  east  side  it  is  polygonal.  The  open- 
ings are  now  filled  with  oak  louvre  boards,  which  are 
much  too  large  in  scale.  The  whole  of  this  upper 
storey  is  set  back  from  the  lower  faces  of  the  tower 
with  a  splayed  offset.  ' 

The  twin  gables  seen  in  the  roof  form  a  most  satis- 
factory finish  to  the  whole ;  the  oak  construction  is  of 
an  interesting  kind,  dating  probably  from  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century,  now  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation,  and,  from  the  method  of  framing?  and 
scantlings  of  the  timber,  resembles  the  spirit  of  similar 
T^rk  in  the  neighbourhood.  Briefly,  it  consists  of  a 
large  transverse  tie-beam  Sin.  by  5in.,  with  a  20ft.  7in. 
span  strutted  from  the  north  and  south  walls  by  9in. 
by  5in.  shaped  timbers,  and  securing  two  outer  wall 
plates  about  10  by  6in.,  and  two  inner  pitching-plates 
9  by  5in. :  these  plates  receive  the  lower  ends  of  the 
rafters  oin.  bv  8in.,  each  pair  of  which  has  a  4in.  by 
3in.  collar.  A  central  purlin,  about  5  by  ^in.,  catches 
up  and  stiflFens  these  collars,  and  is  itself  held  up  by 
a  post  fiiin.  bv  6|^in.,  from  which  spriner  two  shaped 
struts.  The  gable  ends  reveal  the  internal  construction, 
the  timbers  being  filled  in  with  red  brick.  Tradition 
says  that  plaster  was  stripped  from  these  ends  when 
the  roofs  were  re-tiled  at  the  restoration.  One  bell  only 
now  remains,  dated  1830,  hung  in  an  old  oak  carriage. 
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Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks,  in  his  *'  Church  Bells  of  Buckingham- 
shire,'^ noticed  marks  in  the  walls  made  by  a  larger 
frame,  which  evidently  carried  a  peal. 

Between  the  bell  chamber  and  the  intermediate  stage 
there  is  practically  no  offset  in  the  walls,  thus  account- 
ing to  a  great  extent  for  the  construction  of  the  top  floor; 
which  is  strongly  supported  by  oak  uprights  from  the 
floor  below.  The  framing  of  the  latter  is  difficult  to 
determine,  as  a  pitch-pine  panelled  softit  has  been 
applied  to  it. 

The  ground  storey  has  two  important  features — the 
west  window  and  the  arch  opening  into  the  nave.  If 
the  Norman  detail  as  seen  in  this  church  is  perfect  of 
its  kind,  this  "  Early  English  "  window  is  equally  good, 
of  the  best  13th  century  building".  It  has  three  lights, 
each  with  a  simple  cusped  head,  which  externally  are 
enclosed  by  a  slightly  recessed  arch.  On  the  inside  of 
the  wall  the  opening  is  in  the  form  of  a  single  pointed 
arch,  beautifully  moulded,  having  a  label  with  carved 
terminals,  delicately  carved  caps,  and  moulded  shafts 
and  bases.  The  whole  of  this  window  is  built  of  clunch, 
and  has  stood  remarkably  well.  The  foliage  of  the  caps 
is  skilfully  pierced,  and  worthy  of  the  hand  of  a  Lincoln 
or  a  Wells  mediaeval  craftsman.  The  nave  arch  is  a 
large  semi-circular  opening  12ft.  4^in.  wide,  15ft,  5in. 
high,  springing  from  a  splayed  impost,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  corresponds  with  the  original 
width  of  the  nave.  (See  section  E-F.)  The  voussoirs 
are  exposed  on  both  sides,  and  show  the  small  scale 
of  the  stones  used  at  this  period.  The  remaining 
windows  of  the  tower  are  semi-circular  headed  with 
deep  splayed  jambs.  The  font  is  octagonal  in  form, 
of  early  "  Perpendicular  "  date.  The  upper  part  only 
is  original,  having  a  moulded  cornice  and  cusped  heads 
to  the  sunk  panels. 

Of  the'  Norman  features  of  the  nave  there  remain 
the  inner  arches  of  the  north  and  south  doorways,  and 
the  small  north  window.  The  outer  arch  of  the  north 
door  is  pointed  work  of  the  succeeding  century — quite 
a  common  example  of  a  mediaeval  alteration,  and  often 
seen  in  the  churches  in  this  Hundred.  The  outer  arch 
of  the  south  entrance  is  modern.  The  north  window 
is  similar  to  those  of  the  tower;  but  the  easternmost 
of  the  two  south  windows  is  a  late  "  Decorated  "  inser- 
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tion,  whilst  tte  other  is  a  very  poor  19th  century  copy 
of  it.  There  aie  also  remains  of  a  low  side  window. 
(See  plan  and  south  elevation.)  The  buttress  between 
these  windows  was  erected  about  18G6,  but,  owing  to 
settlement,  has  ceased  to  perform  all  the  work  expected 
of  it  and  the  south  wall  still  inclines  very  considerably. 
The  nave,  being  extremeh'  narrow,  admits  of  a  central 
passage  of  only  2ft.  8^in.  between  the  oak  benches 
which,  on  either  side,  accommodate  but  two  persons 
abreast.  Although  of  no  unusual  height,  a  lofty 
proportion  is  produced  by  this  narrowness  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  design  of  the  roof.  This  roof  is  the 
feature  of  the  nave  with  all  its  interesting  construction 
exposed  to  view.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  steep  pitch 
with  long  rafters  secured  to  outer  wall-plates  and 
supported  vertically  from  inner  plates.  There  are  five 
sets  of  principal  rafters  having  tie-beams  stiffened  by 
curved  struts  to  carrj^  the  purlins,  which  are  also  assisted 
by  shaped  struts  from  the  principals,  as  will  be  seen  in 
Section  A-B.  The  spaces  between  the  rafters  are 
plastered.  Evidence  is  seen  of  the  former  existence  of 
plastering  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  roof  covering 
most  of  the  timbers ;  this  was  stripped  at  the  restoration 
— a  very  good  work — but  the  external  appearance  was 
spoiled  by  the  substitution  of  an  ornamental  ridge 
tile  for  a  simple  one  of  "  half-round  "  section,  such  as 
the  tower  possesses. 

An  unusual  point  concerning  the  interior  of  this 
church  is  the  absence  of  a  chancel  arch.  In  its  place 
is  to  be  seen  a  large  coarse  pitch-pine  screen  carrying 
the  thin  gable  end  of  the  nave  roof,  erected  about  18G7. 
Lipscomb,  in  1847,  says :  *'  Between  the  nave  and  chancel 
**  is  an  open  screen  with  three  arches."  There  is  no 
tradition  that  a  stone  arch  was  ever  removed  ;  indeed, 
the  evidence  is  opposed  to  any  such  existence,  for  it 
will  be  seen  on  referring  to  Section  A-B  that  the  end 
timbers  of  the  nave  roof,  which,  as  stated,  are  very 
early  work,  adapt  themselves  to  a  thin  gable,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  of  them  were  buried  in  the  thickness 
of  a  large  flint  wall.  Had  additional  rafters  existed, 
extending  the  length  of  the  nave  and  leaving  the  present 
exposed  timbers  as  now  seen,  the  position  of  any  wall 
would  have  encroached  upon  the  north  and  south 
windows  of  the  chancel.     Again,  the  greater  width  of 
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the  chancel  produces  a  break  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
church  (see  ground  plan),  which  coincides  with  the 
rough-cast  face  of  the  gable  wall.  The  only  probable 
solution  is  one  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope 
in  discussion  of  the  point,  viz.,  that  the  east  end  of  the 
church  was  originally  apsidal,  in  which  case  the  early 
main  roof  may  have  been  continued  in  circular  form 
covering  the  apse,  the  whole  of  which  was  pulled  down 
when  the  l-ith  centuiy  chancel  was  added. 

The  two  north  windows,  lancet  in  form,  is  the  only 
remaining  evidence  that  the  chancel  is  "  Early  English  " 
work.  Ihese,  until  last  century,  were  filled  up,  but 
were  re-opened  as  a  memorial.  A  brass  inscription  on 
one  of  the  sills  records  the  work.  Truly  this  was  an 
ideal  form  of  perpetuating  a  memory  compared  with 
the  raising  of  an  ornate  tomb  or  slab  of  a  foreign 
material,  which  not  only  frequently  destroys  some 
internal  effect,  but  is  liable  to  damage  or  removal. 

The  two  south  windows  are  late  14th  century  or 
probably  transition  insertions — broad  and  simple  in 
feeling.  The  main  0-gee  of  the  tracery  is  not  of  a 
flowing  line,  but  has  a  slight  break  or  distortion,  giving 
it  an  individual  character.  The  east  window  of  three 
lights  is  of  the  same  period,  but  of  smaller  scale  detail, 
and  has  a  typical  splayed  drop  arch  on  the  inside  dying 
into  the  jambs  of  the  opening.  The  priests*  south  door 
is  modern,  but  probably  replaces  a  smaller  13th  century 
opening. 

"With  one  small  exception,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
monumental  slabs,  tablets,  and  brasses  from  the  interior 
of  the  church,  which  was  re-plastered  throughout  when 
last  restored.  The  glass  is  all  modem.  Langley  refers  to 
certain  of  the  chancel  windows  containing  representa- 
tions of  the  Virgin,  but  there  are  now  no  si^s  of  these. 

Generally  sjx^aking,  this  church  stands  in  good  con- 
dition, which  may  be  the  outcome  of  certain  judicious 
works  in  disposing  of  surface  water,  the  excluding  of 
birds,  and  the  prevention  of  ivy  and  other  vegetable 
growths  from  gaining  any  considerable  hold  upon  the 
external  walls. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  said  that  a  visit  to  this  comer 
of  the  county,  and  to  Fingest  in  particular,  will  amply 
repay  any  trouble  and  provide  much  matter  for  the  close 
attention  and  interest  of  the  archspologist. 
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DELAFIELD'S  MAXUSCRIPT  NOTES  ON 
FINGEST. 

For  writing  a  history  of  Buckinghamshire,  important 
treasures  are  deposited  in  the  Bodleian.  A  mine  of 
information  is  contained  in  the  voluminous  manuscripts 
of  Browne  Willis  which  have  never  been  patiently  in- 
vestigated, but  besides  these  there  are  also  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  County  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the 
reader's  attention.  They  are  by  Thomas  Delafield,  who 
styles  himself  "  Curate  of  Fingest  and  Schoolmaster  of 
Stokenchurch,  County  Oxon."  His  Curacy  of  Fingest 
commenced  in  172G.  His  manuscripts  now  in  the 
Bodleian,  confining  oui-selves  to  this  County,  are  com- 
prised in  three  volumes,  viz.,  one  on  the  parish  of 
Fingest,  one  on  the  parish  of  Chilton,  and  the  third 
is  a  collection  of  historical  matter  relating  to  Bucks 
generally. 

We  shall  now  give  our  attention  to  the  volume 
relating  to  Fingest.  The  history  of  the  parish  is  care- 
fully prepared,  and  with  it  is  included  a  list  of  the 
Kings,  when  this  was,  as  it  would  appear,  a  Royal 
Demesne,  and  the  lives  of  the  Abbots  of  St.  Albans  and 
the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  during  their  respective  tenures 
of  the  Manor  and  Church  of  Fingest,  with  illustrations 
of  their  coats  of  arms  attached  to  each  brief  biography. 
Delafield  entitles  his  volume  **  An  essay  toward  the 
account  of  Fingherst  in  the  County  of  Bucks,  both  with 
respect  to  its  ancient  and  present  state,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.''  He  gives  the  different  names  of  the 
parish  as  known  at  different  times  and  found  in  various 
document*,  as  follows: — Fingest,  Thengest,  Vengest, 
Tingehearst,  Tynghurst,  Tyinghurst,  Tyngehurst, 
Thinghurst,  or  Tinghurste.  His  derivation  of  the  name 
of  the  parish  may  be  questioned,  as  the  investigation 
of  place  names  had  not  in  his  day  been  so  critically 
undertaken  as  it  has  at  the  present  time.  He  suggests 
that  the  name  is  an  application  of  Saxon  terms,  and 
may  signify  either  a  habitation  or  a  valley  in  the  woods, 
"  ing  '*  being  habitation  or  abode,  so  that  Thinghurst 
may  be  conceived  to  be  Th'inghurst  or  the  dwelling  in 
the  wood.     Matthew  Paris  gives  the  name  as  T\Tihurst. 
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It  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne  that  the  name 
should  be  spelt  T'hing-hurst,  hijig  equivalent  to  the 
Saxon  word  hangen,  and  the  name  fully  interpreted 
meaning  at-the-hanging-wood*  The  situation  of 
the  woods  at  Fingest  certainly  corresponds  with  a 
descriptive  name  of  this  kind.  Tingwick  in  this  County 
would,  according  to  a  like  interpretation,  signify  the 
hanging  village.  The  situation  of  the  Church  of  Ting- 
wick and  the  hill  suggest  the  descriptive  name,  so 
Stonehenge  is  the  hanging  stone. 

Whilst  upon  the  source  of  place  names  we  may 
interpose  Delafield's  derivation  of  the  name  of  Des- 
borough  the  name  of  the  Hundred  in  which 
Fingest  is  situate.  He  conjectured  that  the  name 
Desborough,  the  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  people^ 
signified  Deys  or  Days-borough,  that  is,  the  place  or 
borough  of  judgment.  He  then  refers  to  the  meanings 
of  the  word  Daysman,  which  signifies  an  umpire  or 
judge,  and  connects  this  with  the  word  Desborough  as 
a  place  where  the  Court  of  Judicatoiy  was  held,  or 
where  the  Aldermen,  subsequently  the  Hundredaries 
or  Chief  Constables,  together  with  the  Barons  or  Free- 
holders, were  judges.  He  gives  another  interpretation, 
viz.,  the  name  might  be  derived  from  the  characteristics 
of  the  earthwork  which  has  a  double  dit<?h  and  bank, 
and  he  conjectures  that  it  might  be  called  Dwysborough 
from  its  double  entrenchment.  Then  he  hazards  another 
derivation — might  not  the  name  have  a  religious  sisrnifi- 
cance,  and  be  derived  from  the  British  Diw  or  Dyw  T 
or,  again,  it  might  be  from  Dis,  the  first  fabulous  people 
of  this  island,  so  that  Desborough  in  this  sense  would 
be  the  consecrated  fortification.  Leaving  Delafield's 
comments  for  the  moment,  other  interpretations  of 
the  name  of  Desborough  have  been  conjectured:  for 
instance,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Chiltem  forests; 
it  might  therefore  have  been  the  burgh  in  the  dark 
forest,  Dewsborough  or  Duborough,  Dvx>  being  the 
Celtic  verb  to  blacken  or  darken. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  remember,  in  seeking 
the  origin  of  such  a  name,  that  Domesday  should  be 
consulted,  and  we  find  that  the  name  is  always  known 
in  Domesday  as  Dustinburgh,      Dustin  is  evidently  a 


*  Hangen  to  bang — hangian — Bosworth. 
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word  indicating  some  distinctive  meaning  which  cannot 
well  be  associated  with  either  of  the  derivations  of  the 
name  as  hitherto  attempted.  The  Saxon  word  Dust 
has  the  same  signification  as  the  modern  word.  Might 
it  not  be  fairly  conjectured,  therefore,  that  this  was  a 
ruined  Burgh  at  the  date  of  Domesday,  and  was  so 
designated  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  ? 

Langley,  we  should  mention,  to  complete  the  various 
suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  considered 
it  probable  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  two  towns, 
Wycombe  and  Marlow,  Duo  burgi,  but,  as  we  have 
before  suggested,  the  word  Duo  might  as  well  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Celtic  verb  to  blacken  or  darken. 

We  have  dwelt  rather  at  length  on  the  derivation 
of  Desborough,  the  name  of  the  Hundred,  taken  from 
that  of  the  ancient  foi-tress,  and  so  at  least  of  special 
local  interest.  The  earthwork  is  a  remarkable  one,  . 
indicating  a  strongly  fortified  post,  and  from  its  double 
entrenchment  affording  evidences  of  a  formidable  posi- 
tion of  defence  as  a  means  of  checking  an  invading 
force  in  primitive  warfare.  Here  it  will  be  appropriate 
to  introduce  a  few  extracts  from  Delafield  on  this 
Desborough  entrenchment — 

*'  The  Hundred  takes  its  denomination  from  a  depopulated  and 
demolished  place  of  that  name,  in  the  Parish  of  West  Wycombe, 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Hnghes.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  from 
West  Wycombe  to  the  east,  and  a  small  distance  from  the  London 
Road  on  the  right  hand.  The  remains  of  it  still  apparent  is  a 
place  on  the  hill,  called  Desborough  Castle.  It  is  an  oval  double 
entrenchment  with  a  high  bank  to  the  inside,  and  a  graff  out- 
wardly of  a  considerable  depth.  Before  the  western  entrance  is 
a  half -moon  with  two  apertures  for  greater  security,  as  there  is 
also  a  proper  outlet  at  the  east  end.  In  the  innermost  part  there 
seem  to  have  been  some  material  buildings  of  strength  and 
account;  many  foundations  with  broken  tiles,  bricks,  mortar, 
and  rubbish  being  now  to  be  found.  And  in  the  year  1743,  the 
wood  that  grew  on  it  being  cut  down,  there  was  dug  up  an  entire 
stone  window  frame  of  the  fashion  (according  to  the  information 
given  me)  of  those  in  ancient  church  buildings.  Its  round  form 
and  double  fortifications  would  induce  one  to  think  it  is  a  work 
of  the  Saxons.  And  its  situation  near  the  grand  road  to  London 
might  design  it  as  a  check  to  the  inroads  and  devastations  of  the 
Danes,  who  more  than  once  made  their  excursions  this  way. 

"  From  thence  (perhaps)  it  might  get  the  name  of  Danesborough, 
Densborough,  now  shortened  to  Desborough,  as  being  a  fortress 
on  a  hill  de8igned  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  that  barbarous 
people.  For  I  can  hardly  allow  myself  to  imagine  that  it  got  its 
name  from  them  as  being  their  work. 
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"  King  Edward  the  elder  about  915  lodjoped  a  coDsiderable  time  at 
BaokiDgham,  which  he  fortiiied  to  prevent  the  incnrsions  of  the 
Danes.  And  might  not  this  small  fortress  be  erected  about  the 
same  time,  and  on  the  same  consideration  ?  for  we  find  that  the 
Danes  took  their  route  in  1009  through  the  Chiltern  country  to 
Oxford,  which  they  plundered  and  burnt,  and  we  have  other 
accounts  of  their  ravaging  these  parts. 

*'  This  very  place  might  be  designed  as  a  folkmote,  i.e.,  a  place 
for  the  meeting  of  the  folk  or  people,  to  consult  about  their  mutual 
defence  in  a  more  than  ordinary  danger,  upon  the  apprehension 
of  the  invasion  of  an  enemy;  whose  approach  being  discovered 
from  the  watch-mount  in  i1,  they  gave  the  alarm  to  the  next 
folkmote  (in  the  nature  of  beacons) :  which  notice  they  gave  to 
others,  till  the  whole  country  wan  advised  to  be  upon  their  guard 
against  the  common  enemy.  It  is  observable  that  there  are  two 
considerable  hills  at  no  great  distance  from  this,  to  which  on  such 
occasions  notice  might  be  given  at  once,  viz. :  one  above  High 
Wycombe,*  and  the  other  that  on  which  West  Wycombe  churuh 
is  built. 

"  It  was  from  this  orginal  design  we  may  presume,  that  this 
place  upon  the  setting  out  of  Hundreds  was  continued  to  be  the 
place  of  the  meeting  of  the  people.  And  the  district  over  which 
its  power  did  extend  was  called  tbe  Hundred. 

***** 

"  Finding  one  of  the  great  masters  of  our  English  antiquities, 
Mr.  Camden,  calling  the  surviving  wife  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  by  tbe  name  of  Desburga,  1  was  for  some  time  pleased 
with  the  thought  that  that  lady  might  either  give  her  name  to, 
or  receive  it  from,  this  our  place  of  Desborough.  especially  as  she 
was  a  woman  of  martial  and  adventurous  spirit.  But  upon 
search  it  appears  that  the  whole  stream  of  our  historians  call 
her  Ethelburga,  Edelburh  (though  doubtless  Mr.  Camden  had 
sufficient  authority  for  calling  her  Desburga.) 

"But  after  all  that  has  been  said,  what  if  I  should  suppose  this 
Desborough  or  Disborough  to  have  been  a  fortified  place  of 
residence  of  the  ancient  Britons  P  Ceesar's  well-known  and  often 
quoted  description  of  such  places  might  countenance  us  in  it. 
*  Oppidum  Britanni  vocant  quum  sylvas  impeditas  vallo  atque  fossa 
munierunty  quo  incwsionis  hostium  vitandos  causa  convenire  consue- 
verunt.*f  A  s  will  also  the  account  of  this  matter  by  Strabo — *  Woods 
are  their  cities ;  for,  having  cut  down  the  trees,  they  inclose  a  great 
circle,  and  therein  erect  cots  for  themselves,  and  temporary  stalls 
for  their  cattle.  The  entrenchment  here  exactly  answers  these 
descriptions.* " 

Browne  Willis  considered  Fingest  to  be  the  Dilehurst 
in  Domesday  which  is  described  as  lying  in  Burnham 

•"Castle  Hill."  Tbe  Castle  which  stood  here  was  probably 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

t  De  bello  Gallico,  lib.  v.,  c.  21. 
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Hundred,  and  held  by  Gilbert  Bishop  of  Liseux  of  Odo 
Bishop  of  Baieux.* 

The  suflSx  to  the  name  of  Dilehurst  must  have 
influenced  Willis  in  his  derivation  of  the  word,  but, 
although  Dilehurst  was  in  one  of  the  three  Chiltern 
Hundreds,  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  that  of  Bumham. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  Lyson  is  right  in 
saying  that  Fingest  does  not  appear  in  Domesday.  It 
probably  formed  the  north  part  of  Hambleden  parish. 
Hambleden,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  belonged  to 
Queen  Matilda. 

Dilehurst,  according  to  the  survey,  had  one  mill 
"  worth  three  shillings,"  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  mill  in  Fingest  parish.  Langley  prefers 
the  account  of  Delafield  that  this  manor  remained  part 
of  the  ancient  demesnes  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
was  not  again  alienated  until  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
"  In  the  grants  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans  mention 
is  made  of  a  place  called  Tinghurst  with  the  Church 
and  all  the  tithes  belonging  to  it  which  was  given  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  and  the  benefaction  confirmed 
by  King  Henry  I.,  but  in  what  year  is  not  ascertained."! 
The  accession  of  this  manor  to  the  Abbey  appears  to 
have  been  made  during  the  presidencv  of  Richard,  the 
15th  Abbot. 

The  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Fingest  are  divided  into 
four  sections — 1st,  the  Kings  of  England  as  ancient 
demesne,  according  to  Delafield;  2ndly,  the  Abbots  of 
St.  Albans;  3rdly,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  and  4thly, 
the  Prebends  of  Dutting  Court  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Wells.t     Delafield  says  that  the  first  hint  of  this  being 

*  Gilbert  Bishop  of  Lisenz  holds  Dilherst  of  the  bishop  of 
fiaienx  foif  whioh  he  is  taxed  at  ten  hides  of  land.  There  is  land 
for  ten  ploughs.  There  are  two  in  demesne  and  a  third  might  be- 
added.  There  are  14  villeins  with  one  bordar  who  have  six  plongb 
lands  and  another  plough  might  be  added.  There  is  one  servant 
and  a  mill  worth  three  shillings  two  carnoafes  of  pasture  land  and 
wood  for  pannage  of  300  hogs.  For  all  dues  it  is  worth  six  pounds 
when  he  received  it  40  shillings.  In  King  Edward  the  Confessors 
time  six  pounds  when  Earl  Lewin  held  this  Manor  in  demesne. 

X  Langley *8  History  of  **  The  Hundred  of  Desborough  "  p.  211, 
quoting  Salm  :  Hert :  62.     Stevens  An  :  Ab.  Vol,  I.,  p.  243. 

t  See  Lysons  Buckinghamshire,  p.p.  562-563. 
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a  Boyal  Demesne  was  a  presentment  of  homage  to  a 
Court  there  held  in  18  Elizabeth,  157G. 

In  his  Chapter  on  Fingest  Langley  frankly  acknow- 
ledges that  the  greater  pai-t  of  his  account  of  the  parish 
was  taken  from  the  Delalield  manuscripts.  The  object 
of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  special  points  in  the 
manuscripts  which  may  not  be  referred  to,  or  may  be 
but  briefly  referred  to  by  Langley. 

One  of  the  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  this 
parish  was  the  disagreement  between  Bishop  Chesney 
and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  Robert  de  Gorham,  which 
is  fully  recorded.  This  disagreement  is  given  by 
Matthew  Paris  (Ang.  His.,  p.  82).  To  briefly  refer  to 
the  circumstances.  There  had  been  a  meeting  at  St. 
Neots,  and  a  composition  made  and  signed  between 
both  parties  in  this  dispute,  but  afterwards  dissensions 
arose  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Abbot,  when  the 
Abbot  himself  applied  to  Pope  Alexander  and  obtained 
a  confirmation  of  the  former  privileges  to  the  Monastery 
"  bv  dint  of  many  presents  and  more  promises."  The 
Bis'hop,  on  the  other  hand,  applied  to  tne  King  (Henry 
II.),  who  referred  to  Robert  De  Bello  Monte,  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Chief  Justice  of  England,  to  determine 
the  matter  with  his  assessors,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
and  others.  This  reference  was  not  successful,  and  the 
King  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  The  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  then  produced  the  Pope's  brief,  referring 
the  decision  to  the  Bishops  of  Chichester  and  Norwich, 
and  the  Abbot  was  summoned  to  appear  in  London  to 
answer  the  claim  of  the  Bishop.  The  King  put  a  stop 
to  this  proceeding,  and  at  a  Council  held  at  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Catherine,  at  Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  the 
King,  the  question  was  considered  but  without  any 
agreement.  The  King  at  last  undertook  to  be  the 
mediator,  and  after  a  private  conference  with  both  the 
Bishop  and  Abbot,  he  came  to  the  following  decision  :  — 
That  on  the  convent  surrendering  to  the  Bishop  land 
of  the  value  of  £10  per  annum  tihe  Bishop  should  re- 
linquish for  ever  his  claim  over  the  Abbey  and  15 
parishes  in  its  territory,  and  should  exclude  them  from 
his  diocese.  Both  parties  assented  to  this  decision,  and 
the  Abbot,  having  offered  a  Church  of  that  value  which 
was  refused,  afterwards  proposed  the  Manor  and  Church 
of  Tynhurst,  which  the  Bishop  accepted,  and  the  proper 
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instrument  was  prepared  and  confirmed  by  the  King 
and  Thomas  Becket,  Arch,  of  Canterbury  (the  agree- 
ment was  dated  in  March,  11G3),  and  iinally  by  the 
Bull  of  Pope,  Alex.  III.,  a.d.  11Gb,  so  that  Delafield 
^ays :  "  In  this  year  (11G3)  9  Henry  II.  (though  Matthew 
Paris  hath  by  mistake  the  12th)  and  the  IGth  of  the 
Pontificate  of  Bishop  Chesney  our  parish  underwent  a 
new  change,  passing  into  the  personal  possession  of  the 
Bishops  of  Lincoln,  who  from  that  time  made  it  one 
of  their  places  of  usual  residence."  This  information 
is  of  importance,  because  any  reference  to  the  residence 
of  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  at  Fingest  is  of  interest,  so 
little  having  been  handed  down  to  us  of  their  presence 
here,  though  the  site  of  the  palace  near  io  the  Church  is 
«till  to  be  traced. 

With  reference  to  this  Episcopal  residence,  in  allud- 
ing to  Bishop  Hugh  Wallys  or  de  Welles  Delafield 
writes :  "  I  find  him  personally  residing  at  Fingest, 
where  the  Bishops  all  along  had  without  question  a 
Palace,  and  that  he  there  exercised  some  part  of  his 
episcopal  functions,  for  in  1226  II.  Henrj'^  III.,  Martin 
De  Ramsey,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  being  newly  elected, 
received  the  blessing  of  Hugh  Wallys,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln on  the  Feast  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist  at  his  Palace 
of  Tinghurst."     (Stevens,  An.  Abb.,  Vol.  I.,  478.) 

Browne  Willis  records  of  this  Bishop  that  "  he 
rendered  himself  infamous  by  adhering  to  the  seditious 
barons  and  the  Dauphin  of  France  against  the  King 
for  which  being  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  he  was 
forced  to  buy  it  off  at  a  1000  marks."* 

In  his  list  of  Bishops,  Delafield  speaks  of  Richard 
De  Glravesend,  who  was  consecrated  on  the  3rd  Novem- 
"ber,  1258,  as  having  in  1267  consecrated  and  confirmed 
the  Abbot  of  Osney  upon  S.  Vincent  the  Martyr's  Day 
at  his  palace  of  Tingehyrst.  Delafield  quaintly  writes 
with  regard  to  the  name  of  this  Prelate :  "  If  t  should 
say  that  some  adjoining  to  the  parish  and  still  bearing 
the  name  of  Gravesend  might  be  possibly  so  called  from 
this  Bishop  it  were  more  easy  to  deny  and  dispute  than 
to  disprove  it."  We  believe  that  he  refers  here  to  land 
and  not  to  persons  in  the  parish  bearing  the  name  of 
Gravesend,  although  this  is  not  clear. 


♦  Wniia's  Cathedrals— Lincoln,  p.  50. 
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Of  all  the  Bishops  who  made  their  residence  in  this, 
parish,  Bishop  Burwash  or  Burghersh  is  the  one  whose 
individuality  will  not  easily  be  lost  to  memory  on. 
aeeonnt  of  the  curious  story  with  which  his  name  is 
connected.  Neither  does  Browne  Willis  nor  Langley 
give  this  stoiy  as  set  out  in  Delafield's  manuscript.  It 
therefore  appears  of  sufficient  interest  to  present  a  ver- 
batim quotation  from  Delafield.  He  says :  "Of  all 
Bishops  of  Lincoln  who  had  relation  to  this  place 
this  Bishop  hath  rendered  this  our  parish  of  Fingest^ 
according  to  the  account  of  the  monks  who  have  written 
history  of  this  domain,  most  remarkable.  The  posts 
that  our  Bishop  held  were  of  great  influence  and 
authority  as  well  as  profit  which  could  intoxicate  though, 
they  could  not  satisf^^  the  mind  for  as  riches  and  j-ears 
increased  upon  him  he  grew  excessive  covetous  and 
encroaching." 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  he  was  a  Prebendary  of 
York,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln  at  Boulogne  July 
20th,  V\2{),  and  was  Chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

As  an  instance  of  his  covetousness,  Delafield  con- 
tinues :  **  He  is  said  to  have  enclosed  a  great  part  of 
the  common  of  this  Manor  of  Thinghurst  or  Tynghurst 
now  Fingest  in  prejudice  of  the  right  of  his  neighbours 
to  make  a  park  and  kept  it  from  them  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  (Walsing,  His.  Aug.,  p.  150).  Although  he 
persisted  in  this  injustice  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
yet,  if  report  says  true,  is  was  said  of  him  that  he  could 
not  lie  quiet  in  his  grave,  for  he  is  said  to  appear  to  one 
of  his  gentlemen  in  the  dress  or  accoutrements  of  a 
keeper  or  ranger  with  a  green  jerkin  on  his  back,  a 
bugle  horn  hanging  at  his  side,  and  the  bow  and  arrows 
in  his  hand,  and  to  declare  that  he  was  doomed  to  this 
penance  until  his  encroachments  should  be  deparked 
by  being  again  thrown  into  the  common,  and  desired 
the  good  offices  of  the  Canons  of  Lincoln  lo  see  it 
effected.  This  message  from  their  late  dead  Bishop 
the  gentleman  delivered  (as  it  is  said),  and  the  Canons 
were  so  wise  as  to  give  credit  to  the  report,  or  at  least 
to  pretend  that  they  did  so,  and  deputed  one  of  their 
number,  AVilliam  Batchelor  by  name,  to  see  it  effected, 
which,  being  done,  the  Bishop  (as  I  think)  was  at  rest, 
and  never  more  appeared.     The  account  that  Dr.  Fuller 
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^ives  of  the  matter  is  this:  *  Bishop  Burwash  by  mere 
'  might  against  all  right  and  reason  took  in  the  land 
'  of  many  poor  people  without  making  also  the  least 
'  reparation  therewith  to  compleate  his  park  at  Ting- 

*  hurst.  These  wronged  persons  though  seeing  their 
'  own  bread  beef  and  mutton  turned  into  the  Bishop's 

*  venison  durst  not  contest  with  him  who  was  Chan' 

*  cellor  of  England,  though  neither  law  nor  equity  in 
^  this  his  action  only  they  loaded  him  with  curses  and 

*  execrations.     This  Bishop  Burwash  is  said  after  his 

*  death  to  have  appeared  to  one  of  his  former  familiar 
■"  friends  apparelled  like  a  forester  all  in  green  with 

*  his  bow  and  quiver  and  arrows  and  his  bugle  horn 
^  hanging  by  his  side.     To  him  he  complained  that  for 

*  his  injury  done  by  him  to  the  poor  whilst  alive  he 
^  was  now  doomed  to  the  penance  to  be  the  park  keeper 
'  of  that  place  which  he  so  wrongly  had  enclosed  and 
■*  therefore  desired  him  to  repair  to  the  Canons  of  Lin- 
'  coin  and  in  his  name  to  request  them  that  they  would 

*  take  order  that  all  hedges  being  cut  down  and  ditches 

*  filled  up  all  might  be  reduced  to  their  property  and 

*  the  poor  men  be  restored  to  their  inheritance.'  It  is 
adde<l  that  one  *  W.  Batchelor  was  employed  by  the 
'  Canons  aforesaid  to  see  the  premises  performed  which 
^  was  done  accordingly.'  (Fuller's  Ch.  His.,  Century 
15,  Bk.  III.,  pp.  106, '7.)  This  is  the  story  as  Fuller, 
in  his  quaint  and  humorous  manner,  relates  it — at  the 
same  time  calls  it  justly  a  gravefooler^'.  There  is  pro- 
bably a  great  deal  of  truth  mixed  with  falsehood  in 
this  romantic  story.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  Bishop 
did  take  some  part  of  the  common  into  his  park.  The 
traces  of  the  mounds  in  high  banks  and  deep  and  wide 
ditches  being,  after  more  than  400  years  (as  I  observed 
in  a  late  parochial  procession  or  perambulation),  even 
at  this  day  frequently  to  be  seen  and  called  even  now 
the  Park  ditch  and  some  parts  within  the  enclosure 
being  still  common.  And  this  being  a  reach  of  power 
to  the  prejudice  of  right,  one  Batchelor,  a  member  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  might  probably  be  deputed  to  see 
it  deparked,  there  being  a  gentleman  of  that  name 
one  of  the  Prebendaries  from  1327  to  1341,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  time  (Willis,  Cat.  Lin.,  p.  172), 
but  the  apparition  of  the  Bishop,  the  bow  and  arrow, 
the  green  jacket,  and  the  horn  (it  is  a  wonder  that  the 
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quarter  staff  was  left  out),  have  all  the  air  of  fiction, 
and  seem  to  be  an  improvement  of  the  monks  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  fact«,  and  one  of  them  as  true  as 
the  other.  Such  fictions,  as  one  said,  '  keep  up  the  best 
park  of  popery,  viz.,  purgatory,  whereby  their  fairest 
game  and  greatest  gain  is  preserved.'  (Fuller's  Worth : 
vSussex,  p.  103.)'' 

It  is  said  of  this  Bishop  that  he  was  a  great  oppressor 
of  King  Edward  II.,  and  an  instrument  of  his  deposi- 
tion. He  died  at  Ghent  in  December,  1340,  and  his 
body  was  brought  over  to  England  and  buried  in  his 
own  Cathedral,  where  he  had  founded  a  chantry  to  pray 
for  his  soul.  His  tomb  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  Church 
under  a  sumptuous  monument,  with  his  efiigy  lying  on  it 
in  his  pontificals  and  coat  of  arms,  the  latter  being  a 
lion  rampant,  though  in  some  accounts  his  arms  are 
said  to  be  gules,  a  cross  argent  between  four  lions 
rampant  or.*  According  to  Fuller,  he  was  descended 
of  a  noble  family  in  Sussex. 

Delafield's  description  of  the  ancient  road  below 
the  Desborough  earth  works,  as  it  appears  in  th^  manu- 
script, is  of  value  as  a  topographical  record.  **  The 
way  going  below  hath  from  great  antiquity  been  part 
of  the  high  road  from  Middlesex  into  Oxfordshire 
though  it  hath  been  of  later  times  somewhat  altered, 
for  as  I  conceive  the  old  way  passed  from  West  Wy- 
combe to  Chorley  Farm,  where  is  a  bank  visible  for 
some  part  of  it,  so  along  Port  Lane  by  Cross  Lane  pond 
through  the  middle  of  Radnnge  and  thence  by  Bennet 
End  comes  into  that  which  is  called  Colliers  Lane,  and 
so  down  the  hill  into  the  Oxfordshire  valley.  On  the 
left-hand  side  of  this  Colliers  Lane  in  the  estate  of  Mr. 
John  Mason  at  the  distance  of  about  a  furlong  are  two 
hillocks  or  tumuli  of  moderate  size  and  height  in  a 
field  called  Banky  Burrow  field  t  which  might  possibly 
be  occasioned  by  the  battle  hereabouts  fought  by  some 
forces  that  passed  the  road  below,  and  they  might  pos- 
siblv  be  Danish  though  not  placed  just  by  the  high 
road " 

And  here  may  be  added  a  brief  sketch  of  Delafield's 
life,    which    we    are    enabled,    though    imperfectly,    to 

*  See  Willis  Catbedrals^Lincoln,  p.  52. 
tQy.  Barrowfield. 
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shape  through  the  courteous  afisistance  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Gilbert  Edwards,  Rector  of  Great  Haseley, 
who  refers  to  Britton  and  Braj  ley's  *'  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,"  Vol.  XII.,  Part  2,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Joscelyn,  Rector  of  Fingest,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Luxmore,  Yicar  of  Great  Milton.  The 
sources  of  information,  however,  for  a  connected  narra- 
tive are  unfortunately  extremely  scanty.  Thomas 
Delafield  was  bom  at  Haseley  on  December  2l8t,  1690, 
of  humble  parents,  and  was  sent  to  the  village  Free 
School  among  the  poor  children  of  the  parish.  There 
was  then  no  house  appropriated  to  the  Master,  and  the 
boys  were  taught  in  the  church.  In  play  hours  Delafield 
improved  himself  in  reading  by  conning  the  inscriptions 
on  the  tombs,  it  is  said  that  by  his  attention  being 
thus  given  to  these  memorials  of  the  dead  the  boy 
acquired  a  taste  which  originated  his  love  for  antiqui- 
ties. Subsequently  he  went  to  school  under  the  Rev. 
John  Hinton,  Yicar  of  Great  Milton,  where  he  made 
a  record  of  the  successive  Vicars  and  Curates  of  that 
parish.  The  list  of  Vicars  commences  in  1650. 
))elafield  observes  of  the  Milton  Register  "  that  it  was 
on  the  whole  the  most  accurate  he  had  ever  seen." 
l^pon  the  vacancy  of  the  Mastership  of  Haseley  School 
in  1717  he  made  application  for  the  post,  but  though 
supported  it  is  said  by  all  the  respectable  persons 
in  the  parish,  he  was  rejected  by  the  Trustees.  In 
consequence  of  this  failure,  at  the  request  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Haseley,  he  opened  a  private 
school  there,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  influential 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  favour  of  Richard 
Carter,  Esq.,  of  Haseley,  the  venture  so  far  proved  a 
success  that  he  was  enabled  to  support  himself  and 
his  family  in  comparative  comfort.  Delafield,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  University 
education.  In  the  year  1724  he,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Carter,  obtained  orders  from  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Great 
Milton.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1725  he  removed 
to  the  free  school  of  Stokenchurch.  At  Lady  Day, 
1720,  he  entered  on  the  curacy  of  Fingest,  and  on  the ' 
August  following  he  resigned  the  living  of  Milton  in 
favour  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Cornish,  A.B.,  on  the  death 
of  whom,  and  of  his  brother,  successive  Vicars  of  the 
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parish,  he  was  in  IT'JT  again  presented  to  the  living, 
and  in  1749  resigned  it  a  second  time  in  favour  of  the 
Rev.  William  Pease.  Delafield  resided  at  Stokenchurch 
School  during  his  second  incumbency  of  Milton,  and 
continued  there  until  his  death.  In  the  accounts  of 
Delafield  handed  down  to  us  it  is  conceded  that  he 
possessed  invincible  industry-,  but  was  unfortunate 
in  having  selected  subjects  of  limited  interest.  Besides 
his  manuscript  works  on  Bucks,  it  appears  that  he  wrote 
voluminously  on  the  history  of  Haseley.*  He  also 
wrote  a  history  of  Milton  in  one  volume.  These  histories 
are  also  in  manuscript,  and  are,  we  ai^e  informed, 
deposited  in  the  Bodleian  among  the  Gough  collection. 
Delafield  was  buried  in  Haseley  churchyard.  A  flat 
gravestone  marks  his  last  resting-place,  the  inscription 
on  which  is  now  almost  illegible  from  age.  The  present 
Rector  is  anxious  to  pei-petuate  his  memory,  and  it 
would  be  a  graceful  act  if,  through  the  members  of  this 
Society,  a  sufficient  sum  could  be  raised  to  renew  the 
tomb  of  one  who,  although  with  restricted  opportunities, 
was  a  true  and  laborious  archaeologist. 

The  present  Rector  of  F ingest  writes  of  Delafield 
that  *'  he  has  left  more  records  of  the  parish  of  Fingest, 
of  which  he  was  only  curate-in-charge,  than  any  Rector 
before  his  time  or  since."  He  prepared  a  list  of  the 
successive  rectors  from  AVill.  de  Beningworth,  collated 
A.D.  1217,  to  Francis  Edmonds,  A.M.,  collated  in  1713, 
who  was  rector  of  Fingrevst  in  Delafield's  time,  and  also 
of  Tingewick,  and  left  benefactions  to  both  of  these 
parishes.  His  incumbency  of  Fingrest  was  of  great 
length,  for  the  next  Rector,  Philip  Bearcroft,  was  not 
collated  till  the  28th  May,  1759.  Xo  doubt  Langley 
made  use  of  Delafield's  list  of  the  Rectors  for  his  History. 

The  following  memorandum  occurs  in  the  Fingest 
Registers ;  — 

"  That  on  Holy  Thursday  1753  there  was  a  procession 
or  parochial  perambulation  round  the  bounds  of  this 
parish  of  Fingest. 

"  Thomas  Delafield,  Curate." 


♦He  compilerl  a  liistory  of  Haseley,  wbich.  if  printed,  would 
make  about  one  quarto  volnme.  His  MSS.  came  into  tbe 
poBseBsion  of  a  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Henley,  and  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Gong-b. 
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Here  is  another  entry  by  Delafield  : 

"  Registrum  Ecclesiae  parochial  is  de  Fingerst  Com : 
Bucks.  174G. 

''  Dr.  John  Potter,  A.Bp.  of  Canterbury. 
*'  Dr.  John  Thomas,  Bp.  of  Lincoln. 
"  Mr.  Francis  Edmonds,  Rect:  of  Fingest. 
"  Thos.  Delafield,  Curate." 

Then  follow  some  unfinished  lines  of  Latin  verse  in 
Delafield's  hand,  the  fragments  of  a  prayer  to  God  for 
the  rectors  and  ministers.  Incomplete  as  they  are — 
in  fact,  too  fragmentary  to  be  reproduced — they  disclose 
much  religious  fervour  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  At 
the  head  of  the  registry  of  christenings  Delafield  has 
written  in  Greek  v.  19,  c  28  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,, 
and  before  that  of  marriages  v.  4,  c.  13  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  Delafield 
laboured,  the  references  to  his  life  and  to  his  literaiy 
efforts,  though  but  scanty,  will  leave  upon  us  the  impress 
of  one  who  devoted  his  energies  to  his  clerical  office,  to 
education,  and  to  the  history  of  the  parish  of  his  birth, 
and  the  parishes  he  served,  a  devotion  all  the  more  to 
T>e  admired  when  we  reflect  that  he  lived,  to  quote  a 
recent  utterance  of  a  learned  prelate,  under  the  influence 
of  the  "  awful  coldness  of  the  mid-eighteenth  centur^'." 

John  Parker. 
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Fob  thb   Y«ab  1901. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Bucks  Archaeological  Society  took 
place  on  Ihursday.  July  18,  and  the  locality  visited  was  St.  Albans. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Society  who  took  part  in  the  day's^ 
proceedings  were  the  following:— Mr.  J,  Parker  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Cocks  (hon.  sees.),  Mr.  J.  Williams  (the  treasurer  and  organising 
secretary),  the  Revs.  J.  C.  Farmborough,  M.  Graves,  F.  H.  Tatham^ 

E.  D.  Shaw,  and  J.  L.  Challis,  Sir  Henry  Smythe,  Messrs.  J.  F. 
Armstrong,  F.  H.  Deverell,  B.  Richmond,  A.  Vernon.  G.  Weller, 

F.  C.  J.  Long,  S.  Payne,  F.  W.  Bull.  H.  Arnatt,  J.  T.  Harrison, 

G.  Wilson,  R.  H.  Barrett,  W.  Bradbrook,  the  Misses  Giles,  and 
several  other  ladies.  They  assembled  at  the  Cathedral  soon  after 
noon,  and.  arranging  themselves  in  the  seats  at  the  East  end  of 
the  nave,  they  were  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  Page,  F.S.A.,  who  had 
kindly  consented  to  act  a<»  guide  to  the  party  while  viewing  the 
church.  He  said  that  before  goine  round  the  Cathedral  it  might 
be  appropriate  to  say  a  few  woras  as  to  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  Abbey.  It  was  generally  stated  that  the  mar^rdom  of 
St.  Alban  took  place  a.d.  303,  under  the  persecution  initiated  by 
the  Emperor  Diocletian,  and  the  event  was  assigned  to  that  year 
by  most  of  the  ancient  authors;  but  there  was  an  earlier  date 
given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  viz.,  2f§,  which  he  considered 
the  more  likely.  At  that  time  Asclepiodotus  commanded  in 
Britain,  and  recovered  it  for  the  Roman  Empire  after  the  revolt 
under  Car;ausius  and  Allectus.  It  was  afterwards  under  Constan- 
tins  Chlorus  and  Constahtine  the  Great,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  either  of  them  would  have  sanctioned  such  a  persecu- 
tion in  any  part  of  their  dominions.  Alban  had  given  shelter  to 
Amphibalus,  a  Deacon  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  whom  he  was- 
conveTfed  to  the  Faith.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban  took  place 
on  the  spot  where  the  church  now  stands.  In  429  a.d.  St.  German 
visited  Verulam,  where  a  synod  or  council  was  lield  to  refute  the 
Pelagian  heresy.  Before  returning  to  France  he  caused  the  tomb 
and  coffin  of  Alban  to  be  opened,  and  deposited  therein  certain 
relics  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs.  The  next  event  of  importance 
connected  with  the  subject  was  the  founding  of  an  Aobey  in 
honour  of  St.  Alban,  in  793,  by  Offa  II.,  King  of  Mercia,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  led  to  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  Alban  lay 
concealed  by  a  light  from  heaven.  On  their  being  discovered  Offa 
had  them  conveyed  to  a  little  church  on  the  hill,  which  had 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  pagans,  until  a  more  worthy  edifice  could 
be  erected.  That  little  church,  according  to  tradition,  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Cathedral.  Very  little  was  known  about 
the  Saxon  edifice,  which  was  probably  constructed  out  of  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Verulam.  The  oldest  portion  of 
the  present  church  was  erected  by  Paul  of  Caen,  the  first  Norman 
Abbot,  who  ruled  from  1077  to  1097.  The  materials  used  were 
stones,  and  Roman  tiles  from  Verulam,  and  timber  which  had 
been  collected  by  his  predecessors.  One  bay  on  the  North  side 
remained  just  as  it  was  left  by  Paul  de  Caen;  the  others  were 
altered  by  the  insertion  of  windows  in  the  triforium  under  the 
rule  of  Abbot  Wheathampstead,  for  in  the  Perpendicular  period 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  obtain  as  much  light  as  possible. 
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.The  Tisitors  having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  nave,  a  move 
was  made  to  the  west  end,  where  Mr.  Page  pointed  out  the 
foundations  of  an  Early  English  tower  at  the  end  of  the  north 
wall,  commenced  by  Abbot  John  de  Cella  in  1197,  his  idea  being 
to  embellish  the  west  end  by  two  flanking  towers.  He  left  the 
work  unfinished,  and  it  was  completed  by  his  successor.  Abbot 
Trump ington.  These  foundations  were  subsequently  used  as  a 
kind  of  porch  to  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Andrew,  destroyed 
in  1553.  The  length  of  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  Church  was- 
abnormal.  The  Norman  church  extended  as  far  as  the  third  bay 
from  the  west,  and  was  lengthened  probably  in  the  Early 
English  period,  when  there  was  a  development  of  ritual,  and  the 
processions  were  very  long. 

After  examining  the  Decorated  and  Early  English  arches  in  the 
nave,  the  party  proceeded  eastward  to  view  the  ancient  distemper 
paintings  of  the  Crucifixion  on  the  west  faces  of  the  Norman 
piers,  which  were  executed  by  the  onoe  famous  St.  Albans  school 
of  painting.  The  oldest  painting  dates  back  to  the  end  of  the 
12th  or  beginning  of  the  ISth  century,  and  represents  our  Lord 
upon  the  Cross,  with  St.  John  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  either 
side.  Besides  the  crucifixion  two  of  the  piers  have  representa- 
tions of  the  Virgin   and  Child,   two  have  the  Annunciation,   and 


a  fifth  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  paintings  on  the  south 
faces  of  the  piers  represent  (1)  St.  Christopner  bearing  the  infant 
Christ  through  a  stream;  (2)  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  {h.  Becket), 


who  was  collated  to  his  first  living,  Brantfield,  in  Hertfordshire, 
by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans;  (3)  St.  Citha  or  Osyth,  with  a  rosary 
in  her  left  hand;  (4)  Doubtful:  supposed  to  be  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor relieving  a  pilgrim,  who  has  a  satchel  at  his  right  hand 
and  a  staff  in  his  left  hand.  In  1323  five  of  the  Norman  bays 
on  the  south  side  fell  down,  and  were  re-built  by  Abbot  Hugh 
de  Eversden  in  the  Decorated  style.  The  hood  mouldings  rest 
iipon  heads  representing  (1)  a  bishop  or  abbot  (De  Eversden); 
(2)  a  Queen  (Isabella  of  France);  (3)  a  King  (Edward  II.);  (4> 
probably  the  master  mason  (Master  Geoffrey).  The  rood  screen 
was  erected  by  Abbot  De  la  Maxe  in  1350,  but  has  been  a  good 
deal  mutilated  and  restored  at  different  times. 

On  arriving  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  the  visitors  had 
to  pass  through  an  oaken  screen  to  gain  access  to  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  church.  It  is  customary  to  make  -a  charge  of  6d. 
for  each  person  passing  through,  which  goes  to  the  Restoration 
Fund:  but  on  this  occasion,  by  permission  of  the 'Dean,  only  3d. 
M-as  charged.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  Early  English 
receseed  tomb  of  the  hermits,  Roger  and  Sigar.  The  latter  dwelt 
in  the  wood  of  Northaw,  and,  being  disturbed  in  his  devotions 
by  the  singing  of  the  nightingales,  he  praved  that  they  might 
never  again  be  heard  in  that  neighbourhood.  Tradition  says  his 
request  was  granted,  and  that  these  feathered  songsters  were  no 
more  heard  in  Northaw  Wood.  Mr.  Page,  however,  said  he  would 
not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  story. 

The  south  transept  was  next  visited.  Here  some  very  interesting 
objects  were  pointed  out.  A  recess  in  the  west  wall  contains  three 
carved  oak  livery  cupboards,  which  are  filled  with  loaves  of  bread 
every  Sunday  for  distribution  to  the  poor  according  to  the  will 
of  Robert  Skelton,  1628.  Under  the  great  south  window  is  some 
Norman  wall  arcading,  removed  from  the  Slype,  in  which  is  pre- 
served a  large  quantity  of  architectural  fragments  built  into  the 
walls.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  transept  are  two  recesses,  which 
led  into  two  Norman  apsidal  chapels  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  St.  Stephen.  They  contain  a  collection  of  archi- 
tectural fragments  brought  to  light  at  different  times,  including 
a  curious  figure  of  St.  George.  The  baluster  shafts  in  the  triforium 
are  remains  of  the  Saxon  Church. 
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In  the  choir  Mr.  Page  directed  attention  to  the  beautiful  15th 
century  painted  ceiling,  which  was  discovered  during  the  restora- 
tion by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  66  panels, 
•containing  heraldic  shields  representing  the  principal  family 
connections  of  Edward  III.  Two  panels  in  th€  centre  represent 
th«  coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Every  alternate  panel 
contains  the  sacred  monogram  in  Greek  characters.  The  north 
transept,  a  part  of  Abbot  Paul  de  Caen's  church,  contains  a 
monument  to  Thomas  Legh  Claughton,  the  fii^t  Bishop  of  St. 
Albans,  who  died  in  1892.  The  ro«»  window  was  in<$erted  by  Lord 
Grimthorpe.  The  stained  glass  in  the  two  Norman  windows  below 
.  depicts  the  four  Latin  doctors  of  the  Church  of  SS.  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Gregory,  and  Jerome.  Here  is  also  a  curious  painting 
representing  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  which  farmed  one 
of  a  pair  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Resurrection.  The 
balluster  shafts  in  the  triforium  are  similar  to  those  in  the  south 
transept,  and  two  of  them  are  remnants  of  the  Saxon  Church. 
The  pulpit  near  the  north-east  pier  of  the  tower  was  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  and  wa«s  presented  to  the  church  by  the  Free- 
masons of  England,  who  claim  St.  Alban  as  their  patron.  In 
Abbot  Kamryge's  Chapel  there  is  some  very  interesting  carving, 
and  some  of  the  panels  contain  a  ram  with  a  collar  round  its  neck, 
inscribed  with  the  letters  "RYGE,"  forming  a  rebus  upon  the 
Abbot's  name. 

The  screen  of  the  High  Altar  is  of  clunch,  and  was  comjiietod 
in  1484,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  this  country  of  that 
period.  With  the. exception  of  two,  all  the  statues  were  destroyed 
in  the  16th  century.  The  restoration  of  this  beautiful  screen  has 
been  undertaken  by  Lord  Aldenham,  who  has  caused  the  niches 
to  be  re-filled  with  figures,  of  which  there  are  24  large  and  41 
smaller  ones.  The  centre  of  the  screen  m  occupied  by  a  large 
crucifix,  and  immediately  over  the  altar  is  a  representation  of 
the  Resurrection  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.,  which  is  not  yet 
completed.  This  screen  is  very  similar  to  that  at  Winchester 
Cathedral,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  artist. 
The  figures  are  cut  in  Mansfield  Woodhouse  stone,  and  the 
sculpture  was  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter;  the  crosiers, 
sceptres,  and  swords  are  of  hammered  copper.  It  was  before  the 
High  Alt^r  here  that  the  body  of  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Edward  I., 
rested  in  1291,  when  on  its  way  to  Westminster.  The  Eleanor  Cross 
in  the  High  Street  was  pulled  down  abaut  the  year  1700,  and  a 
drinking  fountain  now  occupies  its  place.  In  the  south  aisle  of 
the  Saints'  Chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
protector  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  In 
front  of  the  tomb  is  an  ancient  iron  screen  of  the  time  of  Edward 
I.,  said  to  be  the  only  trellis  grille  in  England.  A  trap  door 
gives  access  to  some  steps  leading  down  to  Duke  Humphrey's 
vault,  and  one  gentleman,  more  venturesome  than  the  rest  of 
the  party,  went  down  to  get  a  view  of  the  coffin.  The  shrine  of 
St.  Alban  has  been  re-constructed  from  more  than  2,000  pieces, 
of  which  it  was  composed,  which  were  found  built  up  into  the 
walls  of  the  Saints'  chapel.  They  were  carefully  put  together  in 
1872.  The  shrine  proper,  or  fcretrum,  which  was  borne  in  the 
processions,  stood  on  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  and  was  covered 
oy  a  wooden  canopy,  which  could  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means 
of  a  rope  running  through  a  pulley.  The  Watch  Gallery  on  the 
north  side  is  of  carved  oak.  and  in  it  a  monk  was  posted  to  keep 
continual  guard  over  the  shrine.  The  stairs  are  made  of  solid  . 
blocks  of  oak.  The  lower  portion  of  the  gallery  contains  cup- 
boards, or  lockers,  in  which  are  several  relics  and  architectural 
fragments.  Among  the  curiosities  preserved  here  is  a  bridal 
garland,  which  formerly  hung  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  in 
memory  of  a  bride  who  died  on  her  wedding  day.    After  viewing 
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the  handsome  brass  of  Abbot  de  la  Mare,  circa  1375,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Ensland,  the  visitors  passed  into  the  Lady  Chapel, 
erected  by  Abbot  Hugh  de  Eversden  (1308-26)  in  the  Decorated 
style.  After  the  Dissolution  this  chapel  was  converted  into  a 
Qrammar  School.  The  school  has  been  removed  to  the  Abbey 
gateway,  and  the  chapel  thoroughly  restored.  The  carvings, 
which  are  naturalistic,  were  executed  by  Mr.  John  Baker,  of 
Kennington  Park  Road,  and  represent  the  flora  of  the  district. 
On  leaving  the  Cathedral  attention  was  directed  to  the  four 
Evangelists  at  the  western  entrance,  the  figure  of  St.  Matthew 
being  a  likeness  of  Lord  Grimthorpe.  The  party,  under  the- 
direction  of  Mr.  Page,  next  viewed  the  old  gate  house,  erected 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  the  Cloisters,  and  other  remains, 
after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  Peahen  Hotel  for  luncheon, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  was  held 

The  Annttal  Meeting. 

over  which  General  Sir  Henry  Smyth,  K.C.M.G.,  presided.  Mr. 
John  Parker  said  that  owing  to  the  death  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Oxford  they  were  without  a  President.  He  thorght  it  woula  be 
best  not  to  elect  anyone  to  the  office  that  day,  but  to  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  to  recommend  a  President. 
Thev  wanted  someone  who  would  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Society,  and  assist  in  its  labours.  The  retiring  Vice- 
Presidents  were  re-elected,  and  Sir  Henry  Smythe  was  elected  a 
Vice-President  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  K.  H. .  Barrett,  seconded 
by  Mr.  G.  Weller.  Mr.  Cocks  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  Parker 
seconded,  the  proposition  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.,  should  be 
elected  a  Vice-President,  which  was  carried  unanimously.  In 
seconding  the  proposal,  Mr.  Parker  reminded  the  meeting  of  Mr. 
Payne's  long  and  valued  services  to  the  Society,  and  of  his  great 
literary  undertaking  as  the  historian  of  America.  Sir  Henry 
Smythe  thanked  the  Society  for  the  honour  they  had  conferred 
upon  him.  Their  work  was  a  praiseworthy  study — he  waa  too  old 
to  do  much  himself,  but  he  should  be  pleased  to  do  what  he  could. 
The  Rev.  E.  D.  Shaw  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
All  the  retiring  members  were  re-elected,  and  the  name  of  Mr. 
R.  H.  Barrett  was  added  to  the  liet.  The  Hon.  Sees.  (Mr.  J. 
Parker  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks),  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  J.  Williams), 
and  the  Auditors  (Mr.  T.  Horwood  and  Mr.  E.  Wilkins)  were  also- 
re-elected. 

The  Treasurer  (Mr.  J.  Williams)  then  made  his  financial  state- 
ment, from  which  it  was  apparent  that  the  Society  was  in  a  more- 
flourishing  condition  than  it  had  been  for  some  time.  They  com- 
menced the  year  with  a  balance  of  .£5:12:5,  and  had  received 
£2:^  for  the  sale  of  books,  .£13:15  for  the  launch  provided  at  the 
last  year's  excursion,  and  ^877: 13  in  subscriptions.  Their  pay- 
ments had  been  as  follow:— Rent  of  Museum,  JBS;  caretaker, 
.£4:15;  Archaeological  Index,  ,£1:13;  Archsdological  Congress,  £1; 
printing  "Records,"  .£50;  exj^nsee  of  last  yearns  excursion,  ^9:8; 
Treasurer,  JB5;  commission  on  subscriptions  collected,  c£3:16; 
sundries,  carriage,  stamps,  and  insurance,  .£3:9:1;  leaving  a 
balance  in  hand  of  ^14:3:4.  They  had  21  life  members,  15 
compounding  members,  152  annual  subscribers,  and  6  honorary 
members,  making  a  total  of  194  members. 

Mr.  Parker,  in  his  report,  said  that  he  regretted  nothing  had 
been  done  towards  the  preservation  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
at  Stoke  Mandeville.  Mr.  Williams  had  undertaken  to  make 
inquiries  on  the  spot  as  to  what  steps  could  be  taken  towards 
the  preservation  of  the  building.  The  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham 
had  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  small  Committee  to  go 
into  the   matter.    It   WM  a  work  which   their   Society  ought   to* 
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interest  itself  in,  for  surely  one  of  their  objects  was  the  preserra- 
tion  of  such  an  object  of  antiquity  as  an  old  parish  church.  Mr. 
Bradbrook  had  prepared  a  report  on  the  question  of  the  tran- 
scription and  puolication  of  the  Parish  Bolsters  of  the  County, 
which  would  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  oon- 
aisting  of  Mr.  Cocks,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Bradbrook.  Mr.  Parker 
then  explained  the  provisions  of  "The  Ancient  Monuments  Pro- 
tection Act,  1900,"  and  particularly  called  attention  to  the  Act 
recognising  the  principle  that  a  local  authority,  such  as  a  County 
Council,  may  be  called  upon  to  undertake  the  care  of  local  anti- 
quarian objects  of  recognised  importance.  Each  member  of  the 
Committee  had  been  requested  to  report  to  him  on  any  object 
which  came  under  his  obserration,  and  which  should  be  preserved 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Parker  next  called  attention 
.to  Mr.  Keyser's  learned  and  beautifully-illustrated  paper  on  "The 
Norman  Doorways  of  Bucks/'  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  due.  He  then  referred  to  the  papers  that  would  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  number  of  "The  Becords." 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  said  that  he  had  always  on  those  occasions 
something  to  say  about  their  Museum,  which  would  never  take 
its  proper  place  until  they  had  a  suitable  room  in  which  to  keep 
and  arrange  their  collections;  but  as  it  was  not  the  moment  to 
solicit  contributions  ior  the  purpose,  they  must  do  the  best  they 
could  for  the  present  with  the  accommodation  they  had.  As  far 
as  the  building  was  concerned,  it  was  now  in  a  sound  condition. 
In  consequence  of  his  having  removed  to  a  new  home,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  complete  his  account  of  the  ancient  Pile  Dwellings 
at  Hedsor  and  the  relics  discovered  during  the  excavations.  He 
hoped,  however,  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  more 
months.  He  had  purchased  a  good  case  to  contain  antiquarian 
objects,  but  when  it  arrived  at  Aylesbury  they  found  they  could 
only  just  manage  to  get  it  into  their  room  by  something  less  than 
half-an-inch.  It  was  a  really  good  case,  and  would  hold  specimens 
from  the  Hedsor  Pile  Dwellings  and  also  the  specimens  of  paloeo- 
lithic  and  neolithic  relics  given  them  by  Mr.  Goolden,  which  were 
a  very  handsome  addition  to  their  Museum.  In  conclusion,  he 
proposed  a  vote  of  thans  to  Mr.  Goolden  for  his  gift,  which  waa 
seconded  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  confirmed  the  Committee's  appointment  of  Mr. 
Cocks,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Bradbrook  as  a  Sub-Committee  to  take 
into  consideration  the  question  of  the  publication  of  the  ancient 
Parish  Begisters  of  the  County,  of  which  there  are  about  200  in 
existence.  A  conversation  ensued  upon  the  subject,  and  it  waa 
the  general  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  separate  orffanization 
for  transcribing  and  publishing  the  Parish  Registers,  and  that  the 
annual  subscription  on  its  behalf  should  not  exceed  lOs.  6d. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Society ; —Rev.  C.  H. 
Parez,  Mentmore;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willson,  Wendover;  and 
Mr.  F.  C.  H.  Jones,  Wycombe.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Sir  Henry  Smythe  for  presiding,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cocks, 
and  the  Chairman  having  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 

The  members  then,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Page,  proceeded 
to  the  Herts  County  Museum,  where  some  time  was  spent  in 
examining  the  objects  of  interest  exhibited  in  the  various  rooms, 
but  time  did  not  allow  of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  relies 
of  antiquity  which  have  found  a  home  in  this  exoellently-arranged 
Museum.  On  the  way  to  Verulam  the  visitors  stopped  a  few 
minutes  at  the  old  Clock  Tower,  erected  in  1410,  ana  in  which 
the  Curfew  Bell  had  continued  to  be  rung  every  evening  till  IBSQ. 
Passing  southward  along  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  over  the 
River  Ver,  the  party  traversed  a  raised  causeway  with  a  deep 
fosse  on  each  side,   then  crossed  a  corn  field  into  a  plantation 
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•of  trees  bounded  by  a  deep,  broad  vallnm,  in  order  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  onter  wall  of  the  Komano-British  town  of  V«rolamium. 
The  wall  was  a  ma^ive  structure  constructed  of  rubble,  chalk, 
Jind  flint,  with  the  lower  portion  bonded  by  three  rows  of  Roman 
bricks.  The  ancient  Watling  Street  originally  ran  through 
Verolamium,  but  its  direction  has  since  been  diverted  so  as  to 
pass  through  the  more  modern  city  of  St.  Albans.  Its  former 
course,  however,  can  easily-  be  traced,  as  some  of  the  trees 
which  grew  on  its  margin  are  still  existent  in  a  long  row  across 
the  centre  of  a  large  piece  of  meadow  land,  and  were  pointed  out 
to  the  visitors  by  Mr.  Page  as  they  wended  their  way  to  the 
ancient  Church  of  St.  Michael,  which  stood  to  the  north  of 
Watling  Street.  This  Church  was  erected  at  the  same  time  as 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Stephen's,  circa*  948,  by  XJlsinus,  or  TJlsic,  the 
'6th  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  to  whom  the  present  town  of  St.  Albans 
may  be  considered  to  owe  its  origin,  as  he  laid  out  the  principal 
streets  and  established  a  market.  The  visitors  spent  some  time 
in  examining  the  numerous  points  of  interest  in  St.  Michael's 
Church,  which  exhibits  remains  of  architecture  ranging  from  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  to  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  building 
originally  consisted  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  to  which  were  subse- 
^luently  added  a  north  aisle,  and  a  chantry  chapel,  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady,  on  the  south;  and  Lord  Grimthorpe  built  the  present 
vestry  and  tower  in  1897.  The  Jacobean  pulpit  is  of  oak,  finely 
carved,  and  still  retains  the  iron  framework  in  which  formerly 
■stood  the  hour-glass.  Under  the  modern  altar  is  an  ancient  altar- 
slab,  with  the  usual  five  crosses  incised  upon  it.  It  was  found 
during  the  restoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  In  the  north  wall 
of  the  sanctuary,  in  a  recess,  is  the  monument  to  the  famous 
chancellor  yet  greater  philosopher,  Bacon,  who  resided  at 
Oorhambury,  some  vestiges  of  which  mansion  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  the  modern  residenoe  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam.  Bacon 
is  represented  seated,  and  with  his  hat  on.  In  the  vestry  is 
preserved  a  curious  picture  that  was  at  one  time  in  the  chancel 
4irch.  It  represents  the  final  judgment,  and  the  figures  of  different 
persons  are  seen  rising  from  stone  coffins,  such  as  were  in  use 
during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

Soon  after  leaving  S.  Michael's  Church  the  party  separated  in 
order  to  catch  their  trains  home;  but  before  doing  so  Mr.  Parker 
took  occasion  to  thank  Mr.  Page  very  heartily  for  his  great  kind- 
ness in  accompanying  them  during  the  day,  and  placing  at  their 
service  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  has  gained  respecting 
ihe  Abbey,  and  the  other  places  which  had  been  visited.  Mr. 
Page  has  devoted  years  of  study  and  research  to  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  city  and  its  cathedral,  and  also  to  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  British,  Boman,  and  Saxon  Verulam,  and  the 
members  of  the  Society  were  indeed  very  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  services  on  the  occasion  of 
their  visit.  The  thanks  of  the  members  were  also  due  to  Mr. 
Williams  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  excursion  wae 
organized. 


Note.— The  account  of  the  Society's  visit  to  St.  Albans  was 
revised  from  that  orepared  bv  Mr.  R.  S.  Downs  for  "The  Bucks 
Herald,"  and  to  whom  the  Editor  is  mainly  indebted. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MANOB 
AND   CHURCH   OF  HEDSOR. 

[The  following  notes  (condensed  from  the  original) 
embody  the  result  of  a  research  made  under  my 
directions  during  the  year  1900,  into  the  history  of 
the  Manor  and  Church  of  Hedsor.  Ah  I  can  lay 
no  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  archaeological  matters,  I 
shall  gratefully  receive  any  corrections  or  additional 
information.  I  should  add  that  these  notes  are 
intended  only  to  be  supplemental  to  the  history  of 
the  parish  as  given  by  Langley  and  others,  so  that 
the  information  thus  provided  is  consequently  not 
repeated,  except  incidentally.] 

The  Mange. 

Hedsor,  according  to  one  learned  authority,  is  derived 
from  the  A.S.  proper  name  "Haeddi"  and  "ora,"  a  bank 
or  margin  of  a  stream,  and  would  thus  be  rendered 
"  Hseddi's  bank,"  the  spot  beside  the  river  where  a 
settler  of  this  name  took  up  his  abode.  Another 
derivation  is  from  the  A.S.  "  Haed  "  (heath),  and  the 
verb  "  sceran  "  (participle  "  scoren  "),  to  "  cut,"  indi- 
cating what  we  term  a  "  sheer  descent."  The  first 
syllable  would  refer  to  the  rough  heath-covered  land 
formerly  embraced  in  Taplow  and  Hedsor  commons, 
the  second  to  the  steep  cliffs  bordering  the  river,  the 
name  being  thus  rendered  as  "  Heathy  Cliff  or  Hill." 

In  former  times  the  name  of  the  parish  was  spelt 
in  various  ways,  some  of  which  are  here  given — 

Heddesore,  Hadesore,  Hadeshowere,  Hedesouere, 
Heddeshour,  Heddeshore,  Hedysore,  Heddysworth, 
Hedsworth  alias  Hedsore,  Hedyssoer,  Edyssore, 
Edisor,  Headsore,  and  finally  Hedsor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  families  which  owned 
the  Manor,  the  dates  given  being  the  years  in  which 
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the  earliest  and  latest  records  respecting  their  posses- 
sion exist:  — 

De  Hedsors  1166—1305.        Hawtreys  1556—1673. 

Lovedays      1305—1362.        Hyndes     1573— 1658, 

Restwolds    1379—1654.        Cholcots    1658—1720. 

Peckhams     1564—1556.         Parkers     1720—1764. 

In  1764  the  Manor  was  purchased  by  William  Lord 
Boston.  The  above  list,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
appears  to  be  complete. 

The  Court  Bolls  at  present  in  existence  date  from 
1573,  and  extend  to  1852,  though  the  rolls  are  missing 
from  1623  to  1654.  According  to  Langley,  they  date 
from  37  Henry  VI.,  but  what  has  become  of  these  early 
rolls  is  imknown. 

Hedsor  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  Domesday  Book, 
and  LangleVs  suj^estion  that  it  was  identical  with 
''  Lede  "  (which  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to  doubt)  0) 
cannot  be  proved.  Lysons  states  (2)  that  the  "  Manor 
of  Lude  or  Lyde  in  Wooburn  (called  in  the  Norman 
survey  Lede)  "has  passed  with  Bishop's  Wooburn,  and 
is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Dupre."  If  this  is  correct, 
Lede  was  not  identical  with  Hedsor,  but  the  authority 
for  Lysons'  statement  is  unknown  to  me.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  seems  useless  to  put  forward  any  con- 
jectures, but  only  to  add  that  nothing  in  the  researches 
made  of  late  shows  any  connection  between  Hedsor  and 
Wooburn  in  early  times.  To  the  proposition  that 
Hedsor  was  **  carved  "  out  of  Little  Marlow,  the  objec- 
tion is  made  that  the  **  hidation  "  of  the  latter  Manor 
was  not  large  enough  for  this  to  have  been  the  case. 

The  earliest  record  discovered  respecting  the  Manor 
of  Hedsor  states  that  in  1166  '^  Geoffrey,  son  of  Sofrid 
(or  Safrid) "  answered  for  "  one  knight "  at  the  Court 
of  the  Honor  of  Wallingford  W,  showing  that  Hedsor 
was  held  of  the  Honor  at  that  time.  In  confirmation 
of  this  fact,  a  record  of  1254  states  that  when  an  Inqui- 
sition was  made  before  the  Justices  for  Bucks  touching 
"The  rights  and  liberties  and  other  things  belonging 
to  the  King,"  the  inhabitants  of  Hedsor  reported  that 

(1)  Han.  Desb.,  page  278,  note. 

(2)  Masna  Britannia,  Bnoks,  p.  671. 

<3)  Black  Book  of  Exchequer.    Bed  Book  ditto,  fol.  lOld. 
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"  they  know  nothing  at  all,  as  tjiey  are  of  the  Honor  of 
Walingford,"  W  ana  finally  in  1648,  when  this  Honor 
had  been  annexed  to  the  Honor  of  Ewelme,  the  Jurors, 
under  an  Inquisition  taken  in  that  year,  reported  that 
Hedsor  was  neld  "  of  the  Lord  the  King,  as  of  his 
Honor  of  Ewelme,  but  by  what  services  the  Jurors  are 
ignorant,  being  worth  by  the  year  in  all  issues  £20."  W 

Beyond  the  extract  quoted  above,  nothing  further  has 
been  discovered  respecting  "Geoffrey  son  of  Sofrid," 
but  in  1201-2,  "  William  son  of  Geoffrey "  was  in 
possession  of  the  Manor,  and  paid  a  fine  of  one  mark 
through  the  Sheriff,  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  in  order  to 
avoid  foreign  service.  W  In  the  following  year  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  one  Miles  Neirenuit 
respecting  "  40  acres  of  pasturage  "  in  Hedsor  W,  and 
in  1204  into  a  further  agreement  with  Bobert  Burrell 
of  London,  to  whom  he  let  to  farm  "  all  his  land  in 
Hedsor  for  24^  years,  from  Easter  Bay  of  that  year, 
at  the  annual  rent  of  "  one  mark  of  silver."  W 

William  seems  to  have  been  the  first  member  of 
his  family  to  assume  the  name  of  De  Hedsor,  as 
though  he  is  occasionally  described  as  "William  son 
of  Geoffrey,"  he  is  more  frequently  termed  "William 
De  Hedsor."  His  wife's  name  was  Matilda,  but  her 
family  is  unknown.  He  died  circa  1211-12,  for  in 
that  year  (^)  Matilda,  "  who  was  the  wife  of  William 
de  Heddeshour,"  brought  an  action  against  various 
persons  in  respect  of  lands  in  Hedsor  W  and  elsewhere, 
"  part  of  her  dower,"  a  fine  being  subsequently  levied 
between  her  and  Thomas  de  Nevill  as  to  "  Westcrof  t 
in  Hedesores,"  which  she  claimed  as  "her  reasonable 
dower,"  th«bt  she  had  "of  the  gift  of  William  de 
Hedesore,  formerly  her  husband."  (ii)  Matilda  died  in 
1246-7,  as  appears  from  an  Inquisition  taken  in  that 
year.(i2) 

(4)  Hundred  Rolls,  Bucks.  Chapter  House.  No.  6.  P.R.O. 

(5)  Chanc.  Inq.,  P.M.,  Series  II.,  Vol.  86,  No.  5. 

(6)  Chancellor's  Bolls,  3  John. 

(7)  Fines.  Bucks,  File  7,  No.  47. 

(8)  Fine  Roll,  6  John,  m  10.    Charter  Roll,  6  John,  m  ». 

(9)  Exch.  Q.  Rememb.,  Misc  Books.  Vol.  II. 

(10)  Curia  RMfis  Rolls.  No.  54,  m  14,  16,  16d. 

(11)  Fines,  Bucks,  18  John,  FUe  9..  N*-.  r 

(12)  Assize  Roljs,  Bucks,  No.  56,  m  22d. 
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Accordine  to  the  Charters  of  Missenden  Abbey, 
"  William  De  Hedsor  and  Matilda  his  wife  "  W  gave 
to  the  Canons  of  that  Abbe^  '*  the  rent  of  nine  marks 
in  the  vill  of  Hedsore,  which  German  ^on  of  Robert 
was  wont  to  render  for  the  land  which  is  called 
*  Wulneneham  *  d*)  and  the  rent  of  twelve  pence  in  the 
same  vill,  which  Geoffrey  son  of  Richard  was  wont 
to  render  for  the  heath  which  he  held,  and  the  whole 
land  which  is  called  Landcroft,  and  the  whole  wood 
which  is  called  Ludeput  (i^),  near  the  dike  of  land  of 
the  Church  of  Hedesore."  The  date  of  the  gift  is  un- 
certain, and  Langley  attributed  it  to  a  later  member 
of  the  family  (1276-84)  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
also  *'  son  oi  Geoffrey."  The  mention  of  Matilda  as 
the  wife  of  William  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  ffift 
was  of  earlier  date  (prior  to  1211-12),  but  as  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Missenden  Abbey  is  uncertain, 
this  surmise  cannot  be  verified. 

William  De  Hedsor  was  succeeded  by  another  member 
of  the  family  bearing  the  same  name,  and  most  probably 
his  son.  This  William,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  Manor 
in  1220  (i«),  in  1222  passed  a  fine  with  Hueh  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  respecting  30  acres  of  land  and  3  acres  of 
meadow  in  Hedsor  (l^,  in  1224  was  declared  with  one 
Walter  Le  Maunsel  to  be  heir  to  the  property  of  his 
uncle,  Hugh  Fitz  Robert  <l^),  and  in  1228  paid  a  fine 
at  the  Court  of  the  Honor,  in  order  to  avoid  foreign 
service.(^^)  His  wife's  name  was  Hodiema,  as  appears 
from  an  action  she  brought  against  Hugh  de  Ijondon 
and  John  Tempremoise  sdN;er  her  husband's  decease.(^) 
The  date  of  her  death  is  uncertain,  but  in  1234-5 
Geoffrey  de  Hedsor  was  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  paid 
"  one  mark  "  for  "  one  fee  in  Hedesore,"  at  the  Court 
of  the  Honor. (21)  Geoffrey  was  probably  son  of  a  brother 
of  the  William  De  Hedsor  who  died  in  1211-12,  as 
Matilda,  widow  of  the  William  in  question,  is  described 

(13)  Harleiau  MS.,  3688,  Fol.  93. 

(14)  Now  "Woolman's." 

(15)  Now  Lndpits. 

(16)  Caria  Regis  Rolls,  78  m  11,  74  m  4. 

(17)  Curia  Regis  Rolls,  81,  m  4.    Fines,  Bncke,  File  14.  No.  5. 

(18)  Curia  Regis  Rolls,  87  m  5. 

(19)  Harleian  MS8. 

(20)  Assize  Rolls,  Bucks,  No.  62. 

(21)  Testa  Be  Nevill,  Fol.  218,  223. 
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in  the  Inquisition  taken  at  her  death  (1247)  as  "  axint 
of  GteoflErey,"  who  was  declared  her  heir.(22)  In  the 
same  year  he  was  defendant  in  a  suit  brought  against 
him  by  William,  son  of  Thomas  de  Wubum,  respecting 
the  latter's  ''  free  tenement  in  Hedesoueres/'(^  and  in 
1261-2  he  was  fined  "  one  mark  "  in  an  action  brought 
against  him  by  William  de  St.  Edmund  for  the  unlaw- 
ful detention  of  the  latter's  cattle.<24r)  Geoffrey  was 
still  in  possession  of  the  Manor  in  1269-70,  in  which 
year  he  was  a  Juror  of  the  Hundred  of  Bumham.  (25) 

A  record  of  the  assizes  held  at  Newport  Pagnell  on 
26  October,  1247,  states  that  '^  malefactors  imknown 
broke  into  the  house  of  Christiana  de  Edesouere,  and 
killed  her  and  her  daughter  and  fled,"  and  further 
that  ^^John,  son  of  Bobert  de  Edesouere  was  found 
burnt  in  the  house  of  Isabella  de  Agna."  (26)  A  verdict 
of  murder  was  returned  in  each  case. 

Geoffrey  de  Hedsor  died  between  1270  and  1276, 
and,  according  to  Langley,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
William,  who  was  engaged  in  litigation  touching 
property  in  Woobum  and  Beaconsfield  in  1276-7(2') 
and  12y8.  (28)  In  1284  a  record  occurs  to  the  effect 
that  ^' Matilda,  wife  of  Emeric  de  Roche  Canard,  who 
is  about  to  set  out  for  foreign  parts,"  had  "attorned 
William  de  Heddesore  in  her  place  before  the  King."  (2») 

William  was  succeeded  by  John  de  Hedsor,  who  was 
probably   his   brother,   as   ne   is   described   in   certain 

fTOceedings  taken  before  the  assizes  of  20  January, 
285-6(30)  as  "son  of  Geoffrey."  In  a  "Roll  of 
the  Fees  which  are  held  of  the  King  in  chief,"  (31) 
dated  1284-6,  it  is  stated  ihat  "John  de  Heddeshore 
holds  the  vill  of  Heddeshore,  for  two  parts  of  a  Knight's 
Fee  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  (owner  of  the  Honor  of 
Wallingford),  and  the  same  Earl  holds  of  the  King 
in  chief."    In  1287  we  find  that  John  de  Hedsor  had 

(22)  Asei^  Bolls,  Bucks,  m  22d. 
(28)  Assise  Bolls,  Books,  m  15d. 
(24)  Assise  Bolls,  Bucks,  m  7Sd. 

(25)  Assise  Bolls,  Bucks,  No.  61,  m  1. 

(26)  Assize  Bol]«,  Bucks,  No.  56,  m  46. 

(27)  Patent  BoU,  5  Ed.  I. 

(28)  Ditto  7  Ed.  I. 
(29)  Patent  Boll,  13  Ed.  I. 

(90  Assise  Bolls,  Bucks,  No.  63.  m  20. 
^1)  Esch.  Q  Bememb.  Misc  Books. 
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letters  of  protection  granted  him,  as  he  was  about  to 
''  set  out  for  foreign  parts  by  the  King's  command,  as 
the  King's  messenger."  (^)  In  1301  he  answered  for 
the  Manor,  at  the  Court  of  the  Honor.  (^)  His  wife's 
name  was  Joan,  and  their  daughter  was  named 
Margery.  (^)  This  Margery  was  a  nun  of  the  Abbey 
of  Bumham,  and  was  sentenced  in  1315  (9^)  to 
''  greater  ex-communication  "  for  two  years,  for  break- 
ing her  vows.  This  sentence  was,  however,  relaxed  in 
1317(96),  as  it  was  stated  on  her  behalf  that  she  had 
been  "  compelled  to  enter  the  house  of  Bumham."  She 
afterwards  married  Eoger  Blaket,  of  Bickmansworth. 

John  de  Hedsor  appears  to  have  died  about  1309-10, 
as  in  the  following  year  "  Walter  Stevene  and  Qeo£Erey 
de  Hedsore,  executors  of  the  will  of  John  de  Hedsore," 
applied  for  a  writ,  ''  touching  certain  trespasses  doAC 
to  the  same  executors."  (87)  He  was  the  last  member 
of  his  family  who  possessed  the  Manor,  which  he  seems 
to  have  sold  to  Balph  Loveday  in  or  prior  to  1305.  (^^) 
Litigation  on  the  subject  took  place  in  that  year,  and 
also  in  1315,  when  Ralph  Loveday  took  certain  pro- 
ceedings (the  details  of  which  are  not  forthcoming) 
against ''  John  de  la  Penne,  Joan  the  wife,  and  Margery 
the  daughter  of  John  de  Hedesore."  (38) 

The  name  "  De  Hedsor "  appears  in  a  few  later 
records.  Thus  "  Geoffrey  de  Hedsore "  was  one  of 
John's  executors.  In  1340  a  "John  de  Heddesore" 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  report  respecting 
the  "Ninthe  of  Sheaves"  granted  to  the  King,  (3®> 
and  in  1382  an  Inventory  of  "  the  goods  which 
formerly  belonged  to  John  de  Heddesore"  was  made 
and  administration  committed  to  "  Ellen,  relict  of  the 
said  John,  who  had  died  inte8tate."(*^)  This  inventory 
further  states  that  ''the  said  John  was  indebted  to 
Eichard    de  Heddesore  in  30s." 

(32)  Patent  Boll  15  Ed.  I.,  m  4. 

(88)  Chanc.  Inq.  P.M.,  28  Ed.  I.,  File  2. 

(34)  AssiEe  Rolls,  Bncks,  No.  1.365,  m  12d. 

(85)  Bishop  D'Alderby's  Register,  Lincoln,  Fol.  288d. 

(86)  Id.,  Fol.  361. 

(37)  Fine  Boll,  4  Ed.  II.,  m  3. 

(37b)  De  Banco  Bolls,  No.  156,  m  241. 

(38)  AseiEe  Bolls,  Bucks,  No.  1,865,  m  12d. 

(38)  Ezch.  Lay  Subsidies,  Bucks,  77—8. 

(40)  Bishop's  Buckingham  Register,  Lincoln,  Fol.  250. 
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There  is  no  information  in  my  possession  as  to  the 
history  of  the  Loveday  family,  except  that  they  were 
owners  of  the  Manor  of  Moungewell  in  Oxfordshire, 
with  the  advowson. 

Balph  Loveday  was  the  first  member  of  the  family 
who  owned  the  Manor  of  Hedsor,  as  appears  from  a 
writ  dated  5  March,  9  Edward  II.,  W  m  which  are 
recited  the  ''  Hundreds,  Burghs,  and  Tills  of  the 
Counties  of  Bedford  and  Buckingham,  and  the  Lords 
of  the  same."  It  is,  however,  curious  that  in  the  liti- 
gation about  to  be  referred  to,  he  is  usually  a  partner 
with  one  or  both  of  his  sons,  which  may  imply  that 
he  was  only  Lord  of  the  Manor  as  their  guardian. 

In  1314  *'  John,  son  of  Ralph  Loveday,"  brought  an 
action  against  the  Abbess  of  Bumham,  respecting  "  a 
a  tenement  in  Bekenesfeld/'  <^)  and  in  1315  Kalph 
Loveday  was  engaged  in  the  litigation  with  the  I>e 
Hedsor  family  already  referred  to.(^)  In  the  same 
year  an  action  was  brought  against  Balph  Loveday 
and  others  by  one  Edmund  de  Mareschal,  '^touching 
a  tenement  in  Hedesore,"  (**)  another  by  John  de  la  Lude 
against  '^  Balph  and  John  his  son  "  touching  lands  in 
"  Tappelowe,  Heddesore,  and  Woubume,"<^)  and  a 
third  against  ''Balph  Loveday,  Hugh  and  John  his 
sons "  by  Symon  de  Clyveden,  as  to  lands  in 
Woobum.<^)  In  1325  there  is  a  record  of  an  action 
by  "  John,  son  of  William  de  la  Penne "  a^inst 
"  Balph  Loveday  and  John  his  son "  respecting  a 
tenement  in  Buniham.W 

It  is  not  until  the  year  1329  that  any  mention  is 
made  of  John  Loveday  alone,  in  connection  with  the 
Manor,  which  would  seem  to  point  to  the  death  of  his 
father  Balph  between  1325  and  the  year  in  question, 
when  a  fine  was  passed  between  ''  John,  son  of  Balph 
Loveday,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  and  Edmund  de 
Beresford  and  Walter  Loveday,  parson  of  the  church 
of  Moungewelle,  deforciants  of  the  Manor  of  Mounge- 

(41)  Exch.  Misc.  Bolls,  Bandle  2  No.  1. 
(42)  Assise  Bolls.  Backs,  m  38.  No.  1.365,  m  14d. 

(43)  Id..  No.  1.365,  m  14d. 

(44)  Id.,  No.  1.365.  m  15d. 
(45)  Id.,  No.  1.365.  m  5. 

(46)  Id..  No.  1.365.  m.  6d. 
(47)  Id..  No.  1.3  " 
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welle/'  respecting  the  Manor  and  adrowson  of  that  place, 
and  the  Manor  of  Hedsor.  This  fine  is  a  settlement  on 
John  and  Margaret  and  their  issue,  and  failing  such, 
on  the  riffhtful  heirs  of  John.  (^) 

No  f uruier  record  is  forthcomins^  respecting  this  John 
Loveday,  and  the  date  of  his  deam  is  unknown,  but  he 
was  succeeded  by  another  member  of  the  family  of  the 
same  name,  probably  his  son,  who  in  1346  was  a  minor, 
in  the  custody  of  the  "  Black  Prince,"  as  owner  of  the 
Honor  of  Wallingford  and  "  Chief  Lord  "  of  Hedsor. 
In  this  year  John  paid  408.  towards  the  **  aid  "  granted 
to  King  Edward  III.,  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  knight.  (^) 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  record  states  tlmt  this 
payment  was  made  for  ''  one  kniffht's  fee  in  Hedesore, 
neld  of  the  Honor  of  Walingford  in  chief,  and  which 
John  de  Heddesore  formerly  held."  John  Loveday 
appears  to  have  died  about  the  year  13G2,  when  his 
widow,  Cecilia,  took  proceedings  against  one  Hugh  de 
Berewyk  respecting  a  portion  of  the  Manor  (^^)  she 
claimed  as  her  dower.  The  Manor  probably  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Restwolds  (also  written  Ristwold, 
Bastwold,  and  Bestwopd),  who,  according  to  Langley, 
were  "  very  early  situated  in  the  county  of  Oxford. ' 

The  first  member  of  this  family  who,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  owned  the  Manor  of  Hedsor  was  *^  Ralph 
or  Bandulph  the  younger."  In  1379  we  find  that  he 
held  "  one  knight's  fee  in  Hedesore,  which  is  worth 
lOOs.  by  the  year  when  it  shall  happen,"  (50)  and  it  is 
further  stated  that  "  Lord  Edward,  late  Prince  of 
Wales,"  held  this  "  in  his  demesne  on  the  day  that  he 
died,"  i.e.,  as  owner  of  the  Honor  of  Wallin^ord.  In 
1383  Ralph  Restwold  made  his  will,  in  which  he  is 
described  as  "  Lord  of  Heddesore,"  and  by  it  he  be- 
queathed his  property  to  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  and  to 
•  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  directed  his  body  to  be 
buried  near  his  father  land  mother  at  "the  Friars* 
Minors  "  of  Reading,  (^i)  He  appointed  as  his  executors 
"William  Baillemot  and  John  Southowe  of  Crowe- 
marrsh,  supervisors  of  this  will,  and  of  the  will  of  my 

(48)  Fin«8,  Diners  Counties,  File  35,  No.  87. 

(49)  Exch.  Q.  Bern.  Mise  Books,  Vol.  3. 

(49b)  De  Banco  Bolls,  No.  408,  m  90. 

(50)  Chaaic.  Inq.,  P.M..  2  Bichard  II..  No.  57,  m  23. 

(51)  Buckingham  Begister,  Lincoln,  Fol.  261. 
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father."  The  will  is  dated  10  October,  1383,  and  was 
proved  at  Woobum  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month, 
BO  that  he  presumably  died  between  these  dates.  From 
the  mention  of  ''  CrowemaiTsh  "  in  his  will,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  was  son  of  another  ''  Ralph 
Restwold,"  who  died  on  11  June,  1383,  and  who, 
according  to  an  Inquisition  (52)  taken  at  ?few  Sarum 
upon  his  death,  was  owner  of  the  Manor  of  Crowmarsh 
Oifiord  in  Oxfordshire,  lands  in  Hurst,  Berks,  and  the 
Manor  of  Hyle  in  Wilts,  which  last  he  held  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  This  Balph  had  another  son 
named  William,  who,  according  to  a  record  dated  7 
March,  1378,(5^)  predeceased  his  father,  the  estates 
mentioned  above  passing  direct  to  his  son  Bichard, 
who  was  bom  about  1364,  (^)  but  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  (1383  to  1457)  during 
which  no  record  has  been  discovered  containing  any 
reference  to  the  Manor,  or  its  owners.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Bestwolds, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Ralph  the  younger 
bequeathed  his  property  to  his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters, 
but  I  have  no  further  information  respecting  them. 
A  few  records  exist  respecting  certain  members  of  the 
family,  but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  absolute  confi- 
dence (prior  to  1492)  as  to  their  relationship  to  each 
other.  Thus  "  Richard  Restwold "  (mentioned  by 
Langley)  is  returned  among  the  "  Gentry  of  Berks  " 
in  1433,(55)  was  Sheriff  of  Berks  and  Oxon  1434,(56) 
M.P.  for  Berks  1441-2,  (57)  Sheriff  of  Wilts  1442  and 
1446,(58)  and  Sheriff  of  Berks  1463.  (59)  In  1451  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  in  a  suit  between 
one  Emanuel  Rede,  of  Borstall,  and  John  Warefeld, 
of  Wallingford,  concerning  certain  tenements  there.  (^O) 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  possibly  he  was 
a  son  of  the  Richard  Restwold  mentioned  above,  who 

(52)  Chanc.  Inq.,  P.M.,  7  Richard  II.,  No.  70. 

(53)  Patent  Boll.  1  Richard  II..  PaH  4.  m  29. 

(54)  See  reference  (52). 

(55)  FuUer.s  "  Worthiee."  p  W. 

(56)  Id.,  p.  105. 

(57)  Lansrley.  Han.  Desb.,  p.  274,  note. 

(58)  Fuller's  "Worthies,"  p.  161. 

(59)  Id.,  p.  105. 

(60^  Kennet's  "Parochial  Antiquities,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  886. 
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was  bom  about  1364.  No  record  exists  to  connect  bim 
witb  Hedsor.  Two  Inquisitions  taken  at  Crowmarsb 
Gifford  and  Hurst  in  1476  W  state  that  "Bicbard 
Restwold"  died  on  4  September,  1475,  but  wbetber 
tbese  refer  to  bim  or  to  a  contemporary  cannot  be  said 
witb  any  certainty,  especiaDy  as  it  is  stated  tbat  tbe 
Bicbard  in  question  ''  did  not  bold  any  lands  of  tbe 
King  on  tbe  day  tbat  be  died,"  but  only  tbe  Manor 
of  I^e,  Lee  in  Wilts,  of  tbe  Bisbop  of  Salisbury,  a 
statement  wbicb  would  appear  somewbat  curious  in 
tbe  case  of  a  person  wbo  bad  filled  so  many  public 
offices.  It  is  added  tbat  tbis  Bicbard  bad  a  son  named 
Tbomas,  "  aged  30  years  and  more,"  i.e.,  in  1476. 

By  tbe  Lincoln  Institutions  it  is  stated  tbat  '^  Tbomas 
Bestwold  "  presented  to  tbe  living  of  Hedsor  in  1467, 
1461,  1486,  and  1490,  but  according  to  an  Inquisition 
taken  in  1508  («2)  a  "  Tbomas  Bestwold  "  died  "  at  tbe 
Manor  of  Heddyswortb"  (Hedsor)  on  20  February, 
1479-80.  Presiimably,  tberefore,  tbere  were  two 
members  of  tbe  family  bearing  tbe  same  name  wbo 
were  owners  of  Hedsor. 

Tbe  Tbomas  Bestwold  wbo  died  in  1479-80  is 
described  as  son  of  ''  Bicbard  Bestwold,"  and  is 
possibly  identical  witb  tbe  Tbomas  mentioned  in  tbe 
Inquisition  of  1476  (above).  His  son  was  also  named 
Bicbard,  and  be  afterwards  inberited  tbe  Manor  of 
Hedsor,  as  will  appear  later.  Tbomas  owned  tbe 
Manors  of  "  La  Vacbe,  La  Bury,  and  Lowdams,"  with 
lands  in  "  Cbalsbunt  S.  Giles,  Cbalsbunt  S.  Peter, 
Ismansted  Cbayney,  and  Aymondesbam,"  all  of  wbicb 
are  recited  in  tbe  Inquisition  of  1508.  Tbe  Manor  of 
Hedsor  is  not  mentioned,  but  tbis  may  bave  been  from 
tbe  fact  tbat  it  was  not  beld  direct  of  tbe  Crown. 

Bespecting  tbe  "  Tbomas  Bestwold  "  wbo  presented 
to  tbe  living  of  Hedsor  in  1486  and  1490  I  baye  again 
little  or  no  information.  Tbe  date  of  bis  birtb  and 
bis  parentage  are  uncertain,  but  be  may  bave  succeeded 
to  tbe  Manor  in  1479-80,  upon  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  other 
•Tbomas.  It  seems  possible  tbat  be  was  identical  witb 
tbe  **  Tbomas  Bestwold  "  wbo  is  returned  as  SberifE  of 

(61)  Chenc.  Inq.,  P.M.,  15  Edward  IV.   No.  8. 
(62)  Escheator's  Inq.,  P.M.,  File  5,  No.  20. 
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Berks  and  Oxon  in  1478 ,  i^)  bu]t  this  may  have  been 
his  namesake  above  referred  to.  He  entered  into  an 
arrangement  in  1492,  under  which  he  sold  the  Manor 
of  Hedsor  to  Robert  Restwold  and  his  wife  Sibyl,  the 
consideration  for  the  »ale  being  the  sum  of  20  marks 
to  be  paid  to  him  and  "his  wife  Ames"  for  their 
lives,  (W)  The  date  of  Thomas's  deafli  is  uncertain. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  his  wife's  name  waa 
Agnes,  but  to  what  family  she  belonged  I  have  failed 
to  discover.  Langley,  however,  states  that  "  Thomaa 
Bestwold  married  Margaret,  one  of  the  daughters  and 
co-heiresses  of  John  Boyville  of  Stokefaston  in  Leices- 
tershire," as  appears  from  a  deed  of  partition  of  lands 
made  between  his  three  daughters,  dated  17  May  8 
Edward  IV.  (^)  Whether  she  was  the  first  wife  of 
this  Thomas,  or  wife  of  the  Thomas  who  died  in  1479- 
80,  is  uncertain. 

Robert  Restwold,  who  now  acquired  the  Manor,  held 
it  until  his  death  in  1497.  His  will  is  dated  8  January 
in  that  year,  and  was  proved  on  4  January  in  the 
following  year.  W  From  it  we  gather  that  his  wife's 
Christian  name  was  Sibell,  and  that  he  owned  land  at 
"Harpenden."  He  bequeathed  the  Manor  of  Hedsor 
to  his  nephew  Richard,  son  of  the  Thomas  Bestwold 
who  died  in  1479  (see  above),  from  which  it  may  be 
presumed  that  he  was  the  latter's  brother. 

Eichard  Restwold  was  bom  in  1458,  (^7)  was  Sheriff 
of  Bucks  and  Beds  in  1492  and  again  in  1500,  (^)  and 
also  owned  the  Manor  of  La  Yache  and  land  in 
"Ismansted  Cheyne."  In  1512  he  settled  the  Manor 
of  Hedsor  and  lands  in  Chalfont  upon  his  son  Edward, 
and  died  in  1522.  («») 

Edward  Restwold  was  born  in  1491,  and  held  the- 
Manor  until  his  death  in  1547.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  filled  any  public  office.  During  his  tenure  of  the 
Manor  he  leased  it  to  *^  Christopher  Grantham  and 
Margarett    his    wife,    and    Edward    Gh*antham    and 

(68)  FuUep'fl  "Worthies/'  p.  105. 

(64)  Fines,  Bucks,  7  Henry  VIII. 

(65)  Dngdale's  "  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,''  p.  716. 

(66)  "Home,"  Probate  Court  of  Canterbury,  Folio  xvi. 

(67)  Escheator's  Inq.,  P.M.,  File  5,  No.  20. 

(68)  Fuller's  "Worthies."  p.  139. 
(69)  Chanc.  Inq.,  P.M.,  Ser.  II.,  Vol.  39. 
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Margarett  his  wife  "  (70)  Twho  was  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Woodford,  of  Brightwell,  in  Bumham),  under  which 
lease  Christopher  Grantham  presented  to  the  living  of 
Hedsor  on  two  occasions.  Edward  Bestwold  married 
Agnes  or  Augusta  Chaney,  daughter  of  John  Chancy, 
of  Drayton  Beauchamp,  and  had  issue  three  sons  and 
six  daughters.  (71)  His  two  eldest  sons  predeceased  him, 
^and  the  Manor  was  inherited  by  his  third  son,  Anthony, 
who  was  bom  in  1518,  (72)  and  was  M.P.  for  Aylesbury 
in  1555.  From  Edward  Bestwold's  will  (73)  it  appears 
that  he  owned,  in  addition  to  the  Manor  of  Hedsor, 
those  of  La  Yache  in  Chalfont,  Lee  and  Warres  in 
Wilts  and  Berks,  Monks  Risboroueh  in  Bucks,  and 
lands  in  Hurst,  Sonning,  and  Twyford.  He  is  described 
as  of  "  Saynt  Gyles  Chalfonts."  •  His  son  Anthony  only 
possessed  the  Manor  of  Hedsor  for  a  year,  as  in  1553 
or  1554  he  sold  it  to  Sir  Edmund  Peckham,  of 
Denham.  (78b) 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  during  the  period  that 
the  Restwolds  were  in  possession  of  Hedsor,  Philip 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  in  1417  granted  '^  an  acre  and 
a  virgate  of  meadow"  in  Hedsor  to  John  Polg^ve, 
Ticar  of  Wooburn,  (74)  and  that  in  1439  King  Henry 
VI.  conferred  upon  Robert  Manfeld  a  right  of  free 
warren  in  all  his  "  demesnes,  lands,  and  woods  within 
the  parishes  of  Taplowe,  Hecham,  and  Heddesore."  (75) 
This  only  refers  to  a  very  small  portion  of  Hedsor, 
bordering  upon  Cliveden,  of  which  Manfeld  was  owner 
at  the  time  of  the  grant. 

Sir  Edmund  Peckham,  who  purchased  the  Manor 
in  1553  or  1554,  sold  it  within  two  years  to  RauS 
(Ralph)  Hawtrey,  of  Rislepe.  (7«)  In  a  pedigree  of  this 
family  given  in  Lipscombe's  History  of  Bucks  (Vol. 
III.,  p.  212),  Edward  Hawtrey,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Dormer,  of  Lee  Grange,  is  called  "  of  Hedsor,"  l?ut  on 
what  authority  I  am  unaware,  his  son  Ralph  having 

(70)  Clofle  Rolls,  No.  581,  No.  1. 

(71)  Bestwold  pedigree.  Misc.  Genealoffica  et  Heraldica.  p.  134. 

(72)  Chano.  Inq.,  P.M.,  Seriet  XL,  Vol.  86,  No.  5. 

(7S)  48  "AI«n./'  Probate  Court  of  Canterbary. 

(7Sb)  Cloee  Bolls,  No,  581,  No.  1. 

(74)  Bishop  Bipington's  Beg..  Lincoln. 

(75)  Charter  Roll.  18  Henry  VI..  No.  87. 

(76)  Close  Boll,  No.  581.  No.  1.    Exch.  Q  Bern.,  No.  1-19,  No.  5. 
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been  the  purchaser  of  the  Manor.  Langley  (Hiin. 
Desb.y  p.  275)  states  that  the  Manor  '^  came  into  the 
possession  of  William  Hawtrey,  who  was  Sheriff  of 
Bucks  in  1551/'  but  this  statement,  so  far  as  Hedsor 
is  concerned,  is  erroneous.  This  William  Hawtrey  was 
a  son  of  Thomas  and  Sybil  Hawtrey,  (77)  and  owned 
the  Manor  of  Richelesthorne  in  Bucks,  which  he  held 
"of  the  Queen,  as  of  the  Earldom  of  Cornwall."  <78) 
Ralph  Hawtrey  was  the  only  son  of  Edward  Hawtrey, 
and  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Altham, 
Kt.,  of  Marks  Hall,  Essex.  One  of  their  sons  was 
named  Edward,  and,  according  to  an  entry  in  the 
Hedsor  Register,  his  son  Ralph  was  baptised  there  on 
14  August,  1570. 

In  1573  Ralph  Hawtrey  sold  the  Manor  to  Rowland 
Hynde  or  Hinde,  (79)  respecting  whom  particulars  are 
given  by  Langley.  The  transactions  recorded  during 
his  ownership  of  Hedsor  are  not  of  general  interest, 
but  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1583  he  provided  "  one 
light  horse  to  carry  carsletts  and  pistoUs  to  the  County 
Muster,  (^)  and  in  1588  subscribed  £25  in  defence  of 
the  County,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  (^i) 
He  was  succeeded  in  1608  by  his  second  son,  Rowland, 
his  eldest  son,  William,  having  predeceased  him  in 
1606  or  1607.  Langley  states  that  after  the  death  of 
the  second  Rowland  in  1658,  '*  his  heirs  sold  the  Manor 
and  Advowson  to  William  Chilcot,  of  Isleworth,"  but 
it  is  my  opinion  that  it  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  as 
his  wife  was  Eatherine  Billin^sley,  granddaughter  of 
the  Rowland  Hynde  who  died  in  1608.  From  the 
Chilcots  the  Hedsor  property  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Parker  family,  as  is  recorded  in  Langley,  and  was 
purchased  in  1764  by  William  Lord  Boston. 

Ths  Chubch. 

The  earliest  record  hitherto  discovered  respecting 
the  Church,  but  which  throws  no  light  upon  the  date 
of  its  foundation,  or  the  name  of  its  founder,  is  con- 

(77)  Chanc.  Inq.,  P.M..  Ser.  II..  Vol.  78.  No.  4. 

(78)  Id..  Series  II..  Vol.  102,  No.  5. 

(79)  Fines.  Bucks.  Easter.  15  Bliz.    Close  BoU.  15  Elis..  Part  IS.. 

(80)  State  papers.  Vol.  164.  No.  7.  Bucks. 

(81)  Names  printed  by  A.  B.  Smith,  of  Soho  Square.  1886. 
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tained  in  the  ^^  Liber  Antiquus/'  or  ancient  book  of 
Ordinaries  of  Yicarages  now  preaerved  in  the  Alnwick 
Tower  at  Lincoln.  This  book  was  compiled  between 
the  years  1209  and  1235,  though  the  greater  portion 
of  it  appears  to  have  been  written  about  1218.  The 
^ntry  respecting  Hedsor  is  as  follows:  — 

'^  The  Vicarage  in  the  Church  of  Hadeshowere, 
which  is  of  the  Prioress  and  Nuns  of 
Merbiwe."(82) 

A  second  record,  of  undoubtedly  ancient  date,  is 
contained  in  a  Charter  of  Missenaen  Abbey,  and  is 
^n  acknowledgment  of  an  obligation  from  the  Prioress 
of  Merlawe  of  4s.,  to  be  rendered  to  the  Abbey  of 
Jtiissenden,  "  for  the  grove  (grava)  which  is  called 
'  Ludeput '  near  the  dike  of  the  land  of  the  Church  of 
Heddesore,  and  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  which  lie 
near  the  land  of  the  Church  of  the  same  vill,  towards 
Woubum."  (88)  The  date  of  this  charter  cannot  be 
fixed  with  absolute  certainty,  but  we  are  able  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  of  approximately  the  same  date  as  the 
•charter  referred  to  on  page  490  (by  which  William  De 
Hedsor  gave  certain  monies  to  the  Canons  of  Missen- 
den),  owing  to  the  identity  of  two  of  the  witnesses  to 
each  charter,  viz.,  Bobert  De  Bumham  and  Matthew 
Brand.  The  remarks  made  on  the  page  referred  to 
as  to  the  date  of  this  latter  charter,  will  therefore 
•apply  equally  to  the  one  now  under  consideration. 
Among  the  witnesses  to  this  charter  is  "  Nicholas  the 
Chaplain."  The  Assize  Rolls  for  Bucks  of  1240-1 
contain  a  presentment  with  respect  to  a  theft  and 
outrage  committed  at  the  house  of  ^'Josceus  the 
Chaplain  "  in  Hedsor.  W 

Langley  states  that  the  liring  was  valued  in  the 
Taxation  Roll  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  in  1291  at  2 
marks,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  had  "before 
reckoned  it  worth  40s."  (85)  It  seems,  however,  certain 
that  he  is  in  error,  and  that  Hedsor  does  not  occur 
in  the  Roll  in  question.     Browne  Willis  W  expressly 

(82)  Liber  Antiqnns,  Vol.  V. 

(83)  HarUian  MSS.,  9,688,  Fol.  98. 

(84)  Assize  Bolls,  Bucks,  No.  55,  m  20d. 

(85)  Hun.  Desborough,  p.  283. 

(86)  MS8.,  Fol.  54. 
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states  that  this  is  the  case,  and  the  present  researches 
have  confirmed  his  statement. 

The  next  record  discovered  respecting  the  Church 
is  in  1340-1,  when  a  Commission  was  issued  to  enquire 
respecting  the  '^  ninths  of  sheaves  fleeces  and  Iambs 
granted  to  the  Lord  the  King  in  the  County  of 
Buckingham/'  (^7)  Hedsor  occurs  amone  the  ''  small 
benefices  not  taxed  and  untitheable  churches,'^  the 
church  being  termed  a  ^'chapel/'  It  is  added  that 
the  "  ninth  of  the  same  Chapel  was  worth  20s.  and 
not  more  this  year." 

In  the  year  1377  "  Bobertus,  Capellanus  et  Procur- 
ator ecclesie  de  Hedesore,"  was  one  of  the  Jurors  to 
"enquire  concerning  the  vacancy"  of  the  church  of 
Little  Marlow.  (88) 

In  1383  .we  find  that  Randulph  (Ralph)  Bestwold 
the  younger,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  bequeathed  by  his 
will,  "  one  torch "  to  serve  "  in  levacione  Corporis 
Christi"  to  the  "high  altar  of  Heddesore."- (89) 

We  now  come  to .  the  year  1403,  when  the  first 
Presentation  and  Institution  to  the  Living,  hitherto 
discovered,  took  place.     They  run  as  follows :  — 

(1)  "Of  a  Presentation."  (W) 

"  John  Steven,  Chaplain,  has  the  King's  letters  of 
Presentation  to  the  Church  of  Heddesore, 
diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  belonging  to  the 
King's  donation,  as  it  is  said.  And  these 
letters  are  directed  to  Senry  Bishop  of 
Lincoln. 

Witness  the   King  at  Westminster,   the 
14th  day  of  May,  1403." 

(2)  "  Heddesore  Church."  (W) 

"John  Steven,  Chaplain,  presented  by  the  most 
excellent  Prince  and  Lord  in  Christ,  our  Lord 
Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  the  illustrious 
King  of  England  and  France  and  Lord  of 
Ireland,  to  the  Parish  Church  of  Heddesore, 

(87)  Exch.  Lay  Snbsidias,  Bucks,  77—9,  m  4. 

(88)  Bish&p's  Bnckintfham  Befi^ister,  Lincoln. 

(89)  Id.,  Fol.  261. 

(90)  Pat  Boll.  4  Henry  IV.,  Part  2  (No.  371),  m  26. 

(91)  Bishop  Beanlort's  Begister,  Lincoln. 
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diocese  of  Lincoln,  being  vacant,  to  whicli  on 
the  29th  day  of  the  month  of  May  a.d.  1403, 
he  was  admitted  at  London,  and  canonically 
instituted  as  Sector  in  the  same." 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  records  about  to  be  quoted 
that  shortly  after  the  institution  of  John  Steven,  the 
Priory  of  Little  Marlow  put  forward  a  claim  to  the 
presentation,  and  that  action  was  taken  (1)  against  the 
Hector  with  respect  to  an  assault  he  was  alleged  to  have 
committed  upon  the  Prioress,  when  attempting  to  re- 
cover certain  vestments,  etc.,  claimed  by  her,  and  which 
had  been  removed  to  Little  Marlow,  a]ad  (2)  against  the 
Crown,  with  respect  to  the  right  to  the  presentation. 
The  first  action  was  commenced  in  a  Civil  Court,  the 
second  in  the  Court  of  Arches. 

The  record  referring  to  the  action  in  the  Civil  Court 

is  dated  in  Trinity  Term  1403,  and  runs  as  follows:  — 

Pleas    at  Westminster    for  Trinity  Term  4  Henry 

IV.  (»2) 

"  John  Stephene,  Chaplain,  was  summoned  to 
answer  to  the  Prioress  of  Little  Merlawe, 
of  a  plea  wherefore  with  force  and  arms,  he 
broke  into  the  close  and  houses  of  the  said 
Prioress  at  Little  Merlawe,  and  there  made 
an  assault  on  the  said  Prioress,  and  struck 
wounded  and  illtreated  her,  and  took  and 
carried  away  her  goods  and  chattels  to  the 
value  of  40s.  found  there  and  at  Heddesore, 
and  did  other  enormous  things  to  her,  to 
the  grave  damage  of  the  said  Prioress,   and 

rnst  the  King's  peace.  And  wherefore 
said  Prioress  by  John  Corbrigg  her 
attorney,  complains  that  the  aforesaid  John, 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (W)  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  Lord  the  King 
who  now  is,  with  force  and  arms,  to  wit,  with 
swords  staves  bows  and  arrows,  broke  the  close, 
etc.,  and  took  and  carried  away  her  goods  and 
chattels,  namely,  books  vestments  keys  and 
divers  household  utensils,  found  there  and  at 
Heddesore.      Wherefore    she    says     she    has 

(92)  De  Banco  Bolls,  No.  570. 
(98)  14  Sei^tember,  1402, 
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damaffe  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds.  And 
i  theTeioxe  she  produces   suit^   etc.      And   the 

I  aforesaid     John,     by     Boeer     Wymark     his 

attorney,  comes  and  defends  the  force  and  the 
^  iDJiiry  when  etc.,  and  says  he  is  in  no  wise 

,  guilty  thereof.    And  he  puts  himself  on  hift 

country.  And  the  aforesaid  Prioress  likewise. 
^  The    Sheriff  is   commanded   to  cause   twelve 

jurors  to  come  on  the  octaves  of  St.  Hilary."* 

.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  assault  complained  of 

I  took  place  during  the  year  previous  to  John  Steven's 

I  ^De  Banco  Bolls,  n  570,  m  213d.,  P.B.O. 

:  PlAcita  apiid  Weetmonasterinm  coram  W.  Thimyng  et  sociis  euis 

^  Justiciariis  Domini  [Begis]  de  Banco  de  termino  Bancte  Trinitatis 

anno  regni  Begia  Henrici  quarti  poet  oonqueetum  qnarto. 

^  Bnk'  Johannes    Stephene,    Capellanns,    attachiatns    fait    ad 

reepoiMlendnm  Priorisse  de  Parva  Merlowe  do  ^lacito 
qnare  vi  et  armis  clansnm  et  domos  ipsins  Priorisse 
apud  Parvam  Merlowe  fregit  et  in  ipsam  Priorissam 
ibidem  insaltnm  fecit  et  ipsam  yerberavit,  Tulneravit 
et  male  tractavit  et  bona  et  catalla  sna  ad  yalenciam 
qnadraginta  solidarum  ibidom  et  a^nd  Heddesore  inyenta 
cepit  et  asportavit,  et  alia  enormia  ei  intulit  ad  grave 
dampnnm  ipsins  Priorisse  et  contra  pacem  Begis.  Et 
nnde  eadem  Priorissa  per  Jofaannem  Corbrigg  attoma- 
tnm  suam  qneritur  quod  predictns  Johannes  in  feato 
Exaltacionoe  sancte  Crnois  anno  regni  Domini  Begia 
nunc  tercio  n  ot  armie  Bcilicek  gladiis,  bacnlis,  arcnbns 
et  eagittie  clausnm  et  domoe  ipsins  Priorisee  apnd 
Parram  Merlowe  fregit  et  in  ipeam  Priorieeam  insiiltnm 
fecit  et  ipsam  verberavit,  rafneravit  et  male  traotavit 
et  bona  et  catalla  sna  yidelicet  libros,  Testimenta*  claves 
et  di versa  ntensilia  domornm  ad  valenciam  etc.»  ibidem 
et  apnd  Heddeeore  inventa  cepit  et  asportavit  et  alia 
enormia  etc.,  ad  grave  dampnnm  etc.,  et  contra  pacem 
Begis  etc.  Undo  dicit  qnod  deteriorata  est  et  dampnnm 
habet  ad  valenciam  decem  librarnm.  Et  inde  prodncit 
sectam  etc. 

Et  predictns  Johannes  per  Bogemm  Wsrmark  attorna- 
tnm  snnm  venit,  et  defendit  vim  et  injnriam  qnando 
etc.  Et  dicit  qnod  ipse  de  transgressione  predicta  in 
nnllo  est  inde  cnlpabilis  pront  predicta  Prioriasa 
snperins  per  breve  et  narrationem  sna  versus  enm 
qneritur.  Et  de  hoc  ponit  se  snper  patriam.  Et  pre- 
dicta Priorissa  similiter.  Ideo  preoeptnm  est  vicecomiti 
qnod  venire  faciat  hie  in  octabis  sancti  Michaelis  xij. 
etc.,  per  qnos  etc.,  et  qui  neo  etc.,  ad  recognoscendnm 
etc.  Quia  tam  etc.  Ad  qnem  diem  venernnt  partes.  Et 
▼ioecomee  non  misit  breve.  Ideo  sicnt  prius  preceptnm 
est  vicecomiti  qnod  venire  faciat  hio  in  octabis  sancti 
Hillarii  zij  etc.,  od  recognoscendnm  in  forma  prediota. 
Ad  quern  diem  venernnt  partes.  Et  vioecomee  non  misit 
breve.  Ideo  sicnt  plnries  preceptnm  est  vicecomiti  qnod 
venire  faciat  hio  a  die  Pasche  in  zy.  dies  etc.,  xij  etc., 
ad  recognoscendnm  in  forma  predicta  etc.     Ad  qnem 
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Institution,  so  that  the  dispute  betweea  him  ftnd  the 
Priory  commenced  before  he  became  Bector. 

The  second  record,  which  refers  to  the  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Arches,  is  a  Writ  of  Prohibition  issued  by 
the  King,  directing  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
stay  the  proceedings  brought  by  tne  Priory  of  Little 
Marlow  with  respect  to  the  Presentaticm.  As  it  is  of 
8<»ne  importance,  I  quote  it  in  full.  (•^W 

''Henry  by  the  grace  of  Gtod,  King  of  England 
etc.,  to  the  venerable  &ther  in  Christ  Thomas 
etc.,  and  to  his  official  and  their  Commis- 
sioners, greeting — ^Whereas  the  church  of 
Heddesore  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  being 
lately  vacant  and  belonging  to  our  donation, 
(we  presented)  our  beloved  John  Steven, 
Chaplain,  to  the  Church  aforesaid,  (who)  by 
pretext  of  the  presentation  aforesaid,  was 
canonically  admitted  and  instituted  and  in- 
ducted in  the  same,  those  things  which  of 
right  are  required  in  this  behalf  concurring, 

diem  Tenemnt  partes.  £t  yicecomes  non  miBit  breTe. 
Ideo  sicnt  pluries  preoeptnm  eet  ▼ioeoomiti  quod  reoin 
f aciat  in  oetabu  saiusti  Michaelis  xij  etc,  mi  reoognoeeeii- 
dnm  in  forma  predicta  etc.  Ad  quern  diem  Tenemnt 
partes.  Et  vicecom^s  non  mieit  breTe.  Ideo  stent  plnrios 
preoeptnm  [eetl  yiceoomiti  qnod  Tenire  faciat  nic  in 
octabis  sancti  Hillarii  xij  etc.,  ad  reoognoscendnm  in 
fozma  pnedicta  otc.  Ad  qnem.  diem  ^vnenint  partss. 
£t  Ticeoomes  non  misit  brere.  Ideo  sicnt  plariee  pre- 
oeptnm eet  ricecomiti  qnod  Tenire  faciat  bic  a  die  Paec^e 
in  XV  dies  xij  etc.,  ad  reoognoscendnm  in  forma  predicta 
etc.  Ad  qnem  diem  Tonernnt  partes.  £t  vioeoomee  non 
misit  breve.  Ideo  sicnt  plnriee  preoeptnm  est  vicecomiti 
qnod  veoiire  faciei  bio  m  octabis  aancte  Trinitatifl  xij 
etc.,  ad  reoognoscendnm  in  forma  predicta  etc.  Ad  qnem 
diem  venemnt  partes.  Et  viceoomes  non  misit  breve. 
Ideo  sicnt  plnries  preoeptnm  est  vicecomiti  qnod  venire 
faciat  bic  in  octabis  sancti  Micbaelis  xij  etc.,  ad 
reoognoscendnm  in  forma  predicta  etc.  Ad  qnem  diem 
venernnt  partes.  Et  vioecomee  non  misit  breve.  Ideo 
sicnt  plnries  preoeptnm  eet  vicecomiti  qnod  venire  faciat 
bic  in  octabis  sancti  Micbaelis  xij  etc.,  ad  recognoscen- 
dum  in  forma  predicta  etc.  Ad  qnem  diem  venemnt 
partes  etc.  Et  viceoomoe  non  misit  brova.  Ideo  sicnt 
plnriee  preoeptnm  est  vicecomiti  qnod  venire  faciat  hio 
m  octabis  sancti  Hillarii  xij  etc.,  ad  reoognoscendnm  in 
forma  predicta  etc.  Ad  qnem  dimn  venemnt  partes  etc. 
Et  viceoomes  non  misit  oreve.  Ideo  sicnt  plnriee  pre- 
oeptnm est  vicecomiti  qnod  venire  faciat  a  die  Pascbe 
in  XV  dies  xij  etc.,  ad  recognosoendnm  in  forma  predicta 
etc. 
(93b)  Register  Amndell,  Vol.  I.,  Fol.  558,  Lambetb  Palace. 
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as  by  the  letters  of  institution  and  induction 
made  to  tlie  said  John  in  this  behalf,  and 
fihown  in  our  Chancery,  more  fully  can 
appear.  And  now  we  have  understood  that 
the  Prioress  and  Convent  of  the  Church  of 
the  Blessed  (Mary)  of  Merlawe,  designing  to 
annul  our  royal  right  in  this  behalf,  and  to 
expel  the  said  John  from  his  possession  of 
the  church  aforesaid,  have  suea  forth,  and 
from  day  to  day  do  sue  forth,  very  many 
processes  before  you  in  a  Court  Christian  for 
annulling  our  royal  right,  and  the  possession 
of  the  said  John  of  the  said  church,  in  con- 
tempt of  us,  and  to  our  prejudice,  and  to 
the  danger  of  the  disinheritance  of  our  royal 
Crown,  and  the  manifest  annulling  of  the 
possession  of  the  said  John  of  the  Church 
aforesaid.  We,  wishing  that  the  rights  of 
our  royal  Crown  be  observed  unimpaired,  as 
we  are  boimd  by  the  bond  of  our  oath,  pro- 
hibit you  from  attempting,  or  in  any  manner 
causing  to  be  attempted,  anything  that  in 
this  behalf,  may  result  in  contempt  or  preju- 
dice of  us,  or  the  disinheritance  of  our  royal 
Crown,  or  annulling  the  possession  of  the  said 
John  of  the  Church  aforesaid.* 

Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster,  the 
fourth  day  of  November,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Our  reign"  (1406). 

•  Eegifiter  Arundell,  Vol.  I..  Fol.  558. 

Prohibit io.  Henricus  Dei  gracia  Bex  Anglte  etc.  yenerabili  in 
Christo  patri  Thome  etc.  et  ejus  Officiali  ac  eorum 
Oommissario,  salutem.  Cum  nuper  vacante  ecclesia 
de  B^eddesore  Lincolniensi  diocesi  et  ad  nostram 
donationem  spectante  dilectnm  nobis  Johannem  Steren 
Capellanum  ad  eccl^iam  p  red  ic tarn  preteztn  preeen- 
tacionis  predicte,  concnrrentibus  hiis  que  de  jure  in  hac 
parte  requirebantur,  cononice  admissus  fuit  ac  insti- 
tutus  «t  inductus  in  eadem,  sicut  per  literal  institucionis 
et  induictionis  eidem  Johanni  in  hac  parte  factaB  et  in 
Canoellaria  nostra  ostensas  p1«nius  poterit  apparere, 
jamque  intelleximus  quod  Priorissa  et  Oonventus 
eccleeiee  beatae  [Mariae]  de  Merlawe  roachinantes 
jus  nostrum  regrium  in  hac  parte  adnuUare  et  ipsum 
Jdhanouem  a  posseasione  sua  ecclesie  predicte  ezpellere, 
quampluree  processus  coram  vobis  in  Curia  Christiani- 
tetis  pro  adnullacione  juris  nostri  regii  ac  possessionis 
ipeius  Johannis  ejusdem  ecoleeie  proseouti  fuerunt  et 
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It  would  appear  that  as  a  result  of  the  issue  of  this 
Writ  of  Prohibition  both  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Priory  were  put  a  stop  to,  as  an  ezhaustiye  research, 
coYermg  all  reasonable  chances  of  finding  further 
mention  of  them,  has  proved  fruitless.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  the  claim  to  the  presentation  was 
not  finally  abandoned,  since  it  was  revived  at  the 
time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Priory. 

It  may  now  be  well  to  consider  the  conclusions  which 
ma^  be  arrived  at  from  the  records  already  quoted, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  as  follows:  — 

(1.)  That  the  entry  in  the  "  Liber  Antiquus  "  shows 
that  the  Church  was  in  existence  early  in  the 
13th  century. 

(2.)  That  from  early  times  down  to  1403  it  was 
served  by  chaplains  appointed  by  the  Priory 
of  Little  Marlow,  who  do  not  seem  to  have 
required  institution  by  the  Bishop,  but  whose 
position  was  recognized  by  him  (see  the 
appointment  of  Robertas  alluded  to  above). 

(3.)  That  in  spite  of  this,  the  Writ  of  Prohibition 
shows  (a)  that  the  Crown,  through  the  Honor 
of  Wallingford,  was  the  true  Patron  of  Hedsor, 
and,  as  such,  presented  in  1403;  (b)  that  in 
spite  of  the  entry  in  the  "  Liber  Anti(juus," 
no  Vicarage  coula  ever  have  been  "  ordained  " 
in  favour  of  the  Priory. 

(4.)  That  therefore  the  claim  of  the  Priory  to  the 
presentation  must  have  rested  only  upon  the 
fact  that  it  had  appointed  the  chaplains  for  a 
long  period  (which  must  have  been  xmder  an 
arrangement  made  at  some  early  date  with  the 
Patron),  and  not  upon  a  legal  basis,  and  that 

indiee  prose<;^annttir  in  noatri  contempttim  vel  prejn- 
dicinm  noetnqne  et  oorone  nostre  regie  ezheredacionis 

SBricnlnm  et  poneBsionis  ipsius  Johannis  eoclesie  pre- 
icte  adnuUacionem  manif  eetam,  nos  jnra  corone  noetre 
regie  prout  vinculo  jnramenti  astringimnr  iUesa 
observari  volentes,  vobis  prohibemuB  ne  qnioqnam  in 
hao  parte  qnod  in  nostri  oontemptnm  vel  prejndiciiun 
ant  oorone  noetre  regie  exheredacionem  sen  iw ewtionifi 
ipeins  Johannie  eccleeie  piediote  adnnllacionem  eedere 
raleat  attemptetie  sen  faciatis  aliqnaliter  attemptari. 
Teste  me  ipeo  apnd  Weetmonastemm  qnarto  die 
Novembrie  anno  regni  nostri  septimo. 
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the  claim  was  effectually  quashed  by  the  Writ 
of  Prohibition. 
(5.)  That  the  interference  of  the  Crown  in  1403  was 
probably  due  to  the  dispute  which  had  arisen 
between  the  Prioress  and  John  Steven. 

The  next  presentation  to  the  living  was  in  1457^  in 
which  year  John  Foxe  was  presented  by  Thomas  Best- 
wold,  Lord  of  the  Manor,  (M)  and  not  by  the  King. 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  right  of  presentation  hjwl 
now  been  granted  to  him,  or  that  he  had  purchased  it 
from  the  Lord  of  the  Honor,  but  there  is  no  record  to 
show  at  what  date  this  actuiJly  took  place. 

John  Foxe  held  the  living  until  1459,  when  he  was 
succeeded  bv  Philip  Lepeyate,  who  was,  however,  pre- 
sented by  the  Bishop,  (^'>)  and  not  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor.  This  brings  us  to  another  point  which  is 
extremely  obscure,  viz.,  the  claim  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  to  present  one  turn  out  of  every  three.  It  is 
impossible  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  claim.  The 
ownership  of  land  in  the  parish  by  the  Bishop,  as  in 
apparent  from  the  fine  of  1222  and  the  Inquisition  of 
Ninths  in  1340-1  (in  which  the  "ninth  of  sheaves, 
fleeces,  and  lambs "  are  alluded  to  as  being  of  the 
"  temporalities  of  the  Lord  Henry  (Bur^hursh),  for- 
merly Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  same  parish  "),  would 
not  of  itself  confer  any  right  to  present  upon  him,  and 
the  only  surmise  which  can  be  put  forward  is  that  his 
turn  arose  from  some  concession  made  by  a  Patron  at 
a  time  in  respect  of  which  no  date  can  be  fixed.  It 
may  possibly  have  been  made  when  the  advowson  was 
granted  to  or  purchased  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  this.  LangleVs  conjecture,  W 
however,  that  the  Bishop,  in  1222,  "gave  up  his  title 
to  the  Manor,  reserving  to  himself  a  share  in  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  ifectory,"  seems  to  be  clearly  erroneous, 
as  the  Bishop  never  owned  the  Manor. 

Another  peculiarity  with  respect  to  this  claim  is  the 
irregularity  with  which  it  was  exercised  until  recent 
times,  there  being  no  presentation,  so  far  as  can  be 

(M)  Bishop  Chadworth's  Beg.  of  Inst.,  Lincoln. 
^5)  Idem. 
(96)  Hnnd.  of  Desborongh,  p.  274. 
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discovered,  on  the  Bishop's  part  from  1459  till  1693. 
He  again  presented  in  1742,  though  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  had  only  presented  once  TOtween  these  dates, 
but  since  1742  he  haa  regularly  presented  once  out  of 
every  three  turns. 

In  1492,  when  Thomas  Restwold  sold  the  Manor  to 
Robert  Bestwold,  the  advowson  passed  with  it,  as 
appears  from  the  Fine,  and  in  14§6  Robert  Restwold 
made  his  will  (^)  under  which  he  directed  his  '^  bodie 
to  be  buried  in  the  Chancell  afore  Saynte  Nicholas  in 
Hedsore,"  and  bequeathed  ''  to  the  Mother  Churche  of 
Lincoln  xx^,"  and  to  the  "  makyng  of  the  Steple  and 
mendyng  of  the  setes  in  the  Church  of  Hedsore  x  marks." 

The  next  presentations  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
take  note  are  those  of  1528  (^)  and  1533  (^),  when 
Thomas  Eyrkham  and  Georee  Ghrantham  were  respec- 
tively presented  by  Christopher  Grantham,  and  not  by 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  There  seems,  however,  no  doubt 
that  these  took  place  under  the  Lease  referrred  to  in 
the  notes  on  the  Manor.  The  general  provisions  and 
the  length  of  time  for  which  it  was  granted  are  not 
known,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  was  still  in  force  in  the 
deed  of  1556,  which  conveyed  the  Manor  from  Sir  E. 
Peckham  to  Ralph  Hawtrey,  but  which  did  not  expresslv 
convey  the  advowson.  Nevertheless  Edward  Restwola, 
and  not  Christopher  Ghrantham,  presented  John  Athwick 
to  the  livine  in  1544.  Much,  however,  had  happened 
since  Grantham's  presentation  in  1533. 

In  1535  a  Commission  had  been  issued  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  to  enquire  "concerning  the  true  values 
of  all  the  possessions  of  any  manner  of  Monastery, 
Church,  etc.,"  (^^O)  and  Hedsor  is  returned  under  "  the 
Monastery  of  Little  Marlow,  where  Margery  Vernon  is 
Abbess  and  Incumbent,"  as  "worth  in  common  year 
£4,"  and  "for  the  King's  tenth  part  8s."  In  «ie 
following  year  the  Priory  of  Little  Marlow  was  dis- 
solved, (101)  and  a  lease  of  the  site  and  demesne  lands 
granted  to  Elizabeth  Restwold,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Edward  Restwold.     The  names  of  the  different  lands 

(»7)  Folio  xvi.,  "Home/'  Probate  Oonpt  of  CSwiterbtiry. 

(98)  Bishop  liongland's  Beg.  of  Inst.,  Lincoln. 

(W)Id. 

(100)  Valor  EccleeiasticnB.  Vol.  IV. 

aoi)  Dngdale's  Monasticon  Anglic,  Vol.  IV.    Id.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  530. 
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belonging  to  tlie  Priory,  and  their  quantity  in  acres, 
are  particularly  described  in  this  lease,  but  tbere  is  no 
mention  of  Hedsor.  In  1537  Bisbam  Abbey  was  "  re- 
founded/'  and  endowed  with  the  sites  of  the  Priories 
of  Little  Marlow  and  Medmenham,(i^)  with  ^'  all  manors, 
messuages,  rectories,  advowsons  in  Medmenham,  Little 
Marlowe,  and  Hedesore,  to  the  late  Priories  or  Monas- 
teries belonging  or  pertaining."  This  foundation  was 
dissolved  in  1540,  in  which  year  d  grant  <108)  of  the  lands 
and  site  of  the  Priory  of  Little  Marlow  and  the  advowson 
of  Hedsor  was  made  by  the  King  to  John  Tytley  and  the 
above-named  Elizabeth  Bestwold  his  wife,  "in  con- 
sideration of  the  good  true  and  faithful  service  which 
our  beloved  John  Tytley,  Gentleman  of  our  household, 
hath  heretofore  done  to  us  for  the  sum  of  £585 :  13 : 4." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  grant,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  Edward  Bestwold  presented  to  the  living  in  1544. 
The  reason  why  Grantham  failed  to  present  is  not  clear, 
but  so  far  as  Tytley  is  concerned  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  Edward  Bestwold's  son-in-law,  and  that 
possibly  some  arrangement  of  a  private  nature  may  have 
been  arrived  at  between  them,  as  Langley  seems  to 
think  probable.  (10*)  Edward  Bestwold  died  in  1547, 
and  in  his  will,  U^S)  under  which  he  bequeathed  "  xx»  " 
towards  the  "reparations  of  the  Parish  Church  and 
ornaments  of  Hedsor,*'  reference  is  made  to  certain 
Indentures  made  between  himself,  John  Tytley,  and 
Elizabeth  Bestwold,  dated  31  October,  1546,  but  their 
purport  is  not  stated.  He  expressly  bequeathed  the 
advowson  to  his  son  Anthony. 

We  now  come  to  a  document  of  some  interest,  viz., 
the  Inventory  of  the  "Church  Goods,'' d^)  (dated 
18  Feby.,  1552),  which  were  then  seized  by  the  Crown. 

CHUECH  GOODS,  BUCKS. 
*'  Heddtsobe. 

"  This  Indenture  indented  made  the  xviii  day  of  July 
in  the  vi  yere  of  the  Eeynge  of  our  Law  Lord  Edward 
vi,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England  FFrance  and 
Ireland  Kynge,  Defender  of  the  Fatbe.  and  in  everie 

(102)  Patent  Boll.  29  Henry  VHI.,  Part  4,  m  (25). 

(lOS)  Patent  Boll,  82  Henry  VIII.,  Pt.  2.  m  19  (28). 

(104)  Hun.  Deeborongh,  p.  275. 

(105)  48  "  Alen,"  Probate  Court  of  Canterbury. 

(106)  Exch.  Q.  Rem.,  No.  1  to  19.  No.  5. 
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of  the  Church  of  Engli^nd  aod  also  of  Ireland  Sapme 
Hede,  of  all  the  goodB  and  plate  juells  and  all  other 
omamentfii  petjying  to  the  Church  of  Hedjsore  in  the 
Countj  of  Buk. 

Between  the  Bt  Hon  Sjr  FFrands  Russell  knight. 
Lord  Bussell,  Syr  Morres  Berkeley,  Sir  Edmund 
Peckham,  Syr  Robert  Drury  knight,  William  Tyldesley 
esquire,  Comysyares  emonge  others  for  the  said  good 
and  others  the  premises,  by  virtue  of  the  £ynge'8 
Maty  that  now  is,  and  William  Southal  get,  and 
Thomas  Godfrey  on  the  other  pty. 

All  which  the  Gh>od8»  Plate,  Juell  and  other  orna< 
ments    be    oomytted    to    the   sayffe    custodie  of    the 
same,  until  the    Kynge's    Maty    pleasure  be  further 
known. 
Item. 

i  chalys  p.  cell  gylt. 
iii  vestments  ^ 

i«t   The  best  of  red  velvette,  green  tynsell  of 

the  bake, 
ijnd  the  next  of  sylke  dyed, 
iiid    thyrd  of  old  sylk  with  stoles, 
i  Albe. 

ij  Altar  clothes, 
ij  hangy  for  the  f rount  of  the  Alter  of  red  velvette. 

i  Cope  of  old  sylke.  

ij  old  green  cloths  of  sylke  for  an  Altr. 
i  Surples. 
iii  Lytylle  Latin  candellstycke,  and  ij  old  leden 

candell  styckes. 
ij  belles,  whereof  the  one   stolen   (aic)   by  one 
Willm  Tybbis,  Nycholas  Pranchedd,  WiUm 
Whyte,  John  Long, 
ij  hand  belles. 
1  payer  of  old  latin  sensers. 
ij  Crosses  of  latin,  i  Cross  clothe, 
i  Strener. 

ij  banner  clothes  of  buckaram,  stayned. 
ij  leden  crewetts. 

X      William  Sowthal. 

This  William  Sowthal  married  Margaret,  widow  of 
Christopher  Grantham,  the  former  lessee  of  Hedsor. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  history  of  the  grant 
made  to  John  Tytley  emd  Elizabeth  Restwold  in  1540. 
It  appears  that  in  1555   licence  was  given  them  to 
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alienate  the  house  and  site  of  the  Priory  of  Little 
Marlow^with  the  advowson  (inter  alia)  of  Hedsor,(W7) 
to  Lord  Williams  of  Thame  and  Henry  Norreys.  This 
alienation  was  duly  made,  but  in  166y  Lord  Williams 
and  Norreys  sold  their  rights  to  Edward  Wilmott,  of 
Wytney(i08),  his  eldest  son,  Thomas  Wilmott,  and  his 
four  younger  sons.  Thomas  Wilmott,  in  1659,  sold  his 
share  in  tne  lands  of  the  Priory  and  the  advowson  of 
Hedsor  to  one  "William  Berye,  of  London,  merchant 
of  the  Staple,''  who  in  turn  alienated  it  in  1561  to  John 
Borlase.  (!«»)  In  1675  John  Athwiek,  who  had  been 
Bector  of  Hedsor  since  1544,  resigned,  but  his  successors, 
Thomas  Baley  and  Nicholas  Sheffilde,  were  presented 
in  1576  and  1578(110),  not  by  John  Borlase,  but  by 
Rowland  Hynde,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Hedsor.  Whether 
Borlase  formally  claimed  either  of  these  presentations 
is  unknown,  but  according  to  Langley  he  endeavoured 
in  19  Eliz.  Mich.  Term  (1581)  dH)  to  "  prove  his  right 
to  the  .presentation  of  Hedsor,  from  the  grant  of  Henry 
YIII.,  but  was  nonsuited  on  the  plea  that  the  King  only 
granted  '  quantum  in  nobis,'  and  it  was  proved  that  the 
Crown  (i.e..  The  Priory)  only  held  a  small  partion  of 
this  parish  (112),  and  not  the  Manor."  From  this  state- 
ment it  seems  that  it  was  then  sought  to  prove  that  the 
grant  of  1540  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Manor,  and 
thus  gave  a  right  to  the  advowson,  but  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  this  claim  was  an  echo  of  that  which  the 
Priory  put  forward  in  1403-6,  a  record  of  which  was 
doubtless  found  when  the  enquiry  which  preceded  its 
dissolution  was  made.  Unfortunately  the  date  of  these 
proceedings  as  given  by  Langley  is  wrong,  and  they 
have  not  been  traced,  but  they  appear  to  have  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  presentation.  It 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  under  the  grant  of  1540 
John  Tytley  had  acquired  the  Manor  of  Little  Marlow, 
which  in  due  course  John  Borlase  had  acquired  by 
purchase,  and  that  in  his  capacity  as  Lord  of  the  Manor 
he   presented   one   William   Tilbury   or   Tilby   to  the 

(107)  Patent  Roll,  2  and  8  Philip  and  Maiy,  Part  9,  m  5. 

(108)  Close  Roll,  1  Elis.,  Part  10,  No.  14. 

(109)  Close  RoU.  3  Elis..  Part  9,  No.  591. 
(110)  Bishop  Cooper's  Reg.  of  Inst.,  Lincoln. 

(Ill)  Hnn.  Desborongh,  p.  286. 
(112)  That  is,  the  closes  known  as  "Woolman's"  and  "Lndpits.'' 
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Vicarage.  According  to  Langley  U^*)  this  Tilbury  was 
also  Rector  of  Hedsor,  which  is  certainly  an  error.  He 
may,  however,  have  had  charge  of  Hedsor  during  the 
incumbency  of  John  Athwick  (1644-75),  as  he  was 
appointed  Vicar  of  Little  Marlow  in  1555,  and  held  the 
Vicarage  till  1576,  whilst  Athwick  was  also  Vicar  of 
Woobum  from  1554  to  15§0. 

According  to  an  inscription  on  the  tombstone  of 
Rowland  Hynde  (d.  1608),  it  appears  that  he  "re- 
edifyed  "  the  church,  presumably  in  1575,  as  this  date, 
with  his  initials,  appears  on  a  iragment  of  an  old  beam 
now  preserved  in  tne  choir  vestry.  The  work,  however,, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  a  durable  nature,  aa 
appears  from  a  report  of  the  Commission  issued  in  1637 
to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Churches  in  Buck» 
and  elsewhere.  The  report  (^^^)  as  to  Hedsor  (which  I 
quote  verbatim)  shows  the  lamentable  condition  into 
which  the  building  had  fallen  since  the  Reformation. 
The  report  would  appear  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
inventory,  with  certain  recommendations  as  to  repairs 
and  renovations. 

Hedsore,  August  10,  1637. 

*'  One  bell.  The  top  of  the  wall  both  of  the  inside 
and  the  outside  to  be  closed  up  to  the  Rafters. 
The  reading  desk  to  be  set  to  the  pulpit,  and 
the  going  out  of  it  into  the  pulpit  to  be  made 
with  stairs,  and  not  as  a  ladder  as  it  is  now. 
A  canopy  for  the  pulpit,  some  of  the  seats 
want  boarding  and  repairing.  A  new  north 
dore,  a  cover  for  the  font  and  to  be  lined  with 
lead.  A  little  window  in  y«  chancl  ptly  damb'd 
up.  The  two  high  seats  to  be  taken  down  to 
the  Mark  (sic),  the  East  benches  etc.  The 
Church  porch  wants  a  dore,  and  wants  some 
repairs.  A  new  Bible,  new  service  books, 
surplace,  new  cushiones  and  pulpit  cloth  of 
green  cloth  suitable  to  the  com  carpet.  No 
table.  There  are  instructions  the  rest  of  the 
things  not  seen.  A  dore  for  the  pulpit.  Mr. 
Horwood  the  pson  there  doth  not  reside  in  the 

(119)  Hun.  Desbarough,  p.  286. 
(118b)  State  Papera,  Domestic  Seriea.  Charter  I.,  Vol.  866,  No.  75, 
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psh,  let  him  aliow  his  Ires  of  orders.    Quaere- 
whether  he  hath  a  parsonage  house/' 

It  had  been  previously  reported  <ii*)  (1612)  that  the 
then  incumbent,  Nicholas  Sheffilde,  was  "  no  preacher,"^ 
and  that  ''they  had  no  sermons."  There  is  also  a 
quaint  entry  in  the  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  a  pay- 
ment to  one  "  John  Wiekes,  for  grinding  uppon  Saboth 
daies  and  Holedaies." 

In  1650,  during  the  Commonwealth,  a  surrey  of 
Church  livings  was  made,  and  the  following  was  re- 
ported respecting  Hedsor.  (^^s) 

''Hedsore  is  a  Parsonage  presentative,  with  cure^ 
of  soules,  of  the  value  of  Sixteen  Pounds  per 
annum..  Mr.  Roger  Crawshaw  is  the  present 
Incumbent,  and  receives  the  profitts. 
Churches  and  Chappells  fitt  to  be  united. 
Hedsore,  of  the  value  of  Sixteene  Pounds  per  annum 
to  Wobume,  of  the  yearly  value  of  One  and 
Fortie  Pounds,  the  Churches  being  distant 
about  a  mile  the  one  from  the  other." 

In  1693  the  Bishop  exercised  his  right  of  jpatronage, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  abeyance  smce  1459. 
Some  correspondence  passed  between  him  and  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  William  Chilcot,  whose  consent  he  seems 
to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  before  instituting 
his  nominee.  It  is  stated  in  the  Institution  that  he- 
presented  for  this  turn  "  in  right  of  his  Bishoprice," 
but  the  grounds  of  his  right  are,  unfortunately,  not  set 
forth. 

A  description  of  the  parish  and  church  in  1715,. 
given  by  the  then  incumbent,  Mr.  Smalley,  to  Brown 
Willis  (116)  may  conclude  these  notes,  as  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  deal  either  with  the  fabric  or  the  later  history 
of  the  building. 

"Hedsor,  Edsor,  or  Eddisor,  is  a  little  Parish 
by  the  Thames.  On  the  south  of  it,  it  has 
Wobum,  on  the  West  and  North  Hitcham,  and 
Taplow  on  the  East.  There  are  17  houses  in 
it,  one  antient  Gentleman's  seat  by  the  Church. 

(114)  Archdeacon's  Visitations.  Bucks. 
(115)  Chancery,  Survey  of  Church  Liyings,  Commonwealth,  Vol.  I. 
(116)  MSS.,  Fol.  58,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.      -    • 
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It  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Hinds 
family,  but  has  several  years  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Chilcotts,  the  widow  of  Will 
Chilcott  Esq  now  enjoys  it.  There  is  a  little 
low  Church  on  the  side  of  a  hill  by  the 
Gentleman's  House.  It  is  built  with  Chalk 
stone  and  Flints.  The  Boof  is  tiled,  there  is 
one  little  bell  in  it.  The  Communion  Table 
has  lately  been  raild  in.  There  is  for  the 
furniture  of  it,  beside  Carpet  and  Cloth,  one 
large  Silver  cup  and  cover  to  it,  the  gift  of 
Will  Chilcott  Esq  the  elder,  and  one  Silver 
Salver  the  gift  of  the  present  Widdow 
Chilcott." 
The  "  silver  "  cup  mentioned  above  is  of  pewter,  and 
"is  now  preserved  at  Hedsor. 

The  Registers  date  from  1678,  but  from  about  1559 
in  the  case  of  burials  and  marriages,  and  1562  in  the 
^ase  of  baptisms,  down  to  1590,  there  are  certain  entries 
in  the  early  Registers  of  Little  Marlow  referring  to 
Hedsor,  amongst  them  the  baptism  of  ^'  Raphe  the  sonne 
-oi  Edward  Hawtrev  gent"  on  14th  August  1570,  and 
the  burial  of  "  Edithe  Hynde  of  Hedsor"  the  25th 
November  1575.  The  reason  for  these  entries  is 
uncertain,  unless  Hedsor  was  served  at  this  time  by 
the  Yicars  of  Little  Marlow,  or  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
i;he  two  parishes  were  united  for  certain  civil  purposes. 


THE  INCUMBENTS  OF  HEDSOE. 

Note,  that  any  information  given  hy  Langley  and  other  historians 
is  not  repeated  here. 

Chaplaim  appointed  by  the  Priory  of  Little  Marlow. 


Dat«. 

Name. 

Patron. 

Remarks. 

t  cir.  1901.11 

Nicholas 

The  Crown,  throagh  the 
Honor  of  Wallingford 

Is  mentioned  as  a  witness  to 

a  oharter    of    Missenden 

after 

it    became    a 

Abbey. 

1240 

Jotceat 

Boyal 

appansse.  was 

A  presentment  was  made  be- 
fore  the  Assises  of  U40.1, 

the  Patron,  but  does 

not  seem  to  have  ezer- 

as  to  an  ontnge  committed 
at  his  hooseTn  Hedsor. 

olsed 

its  rights   UU 

1877 

Robertas 

1408. 

A  Jnror  to  enqnire  ooneem* 
inic  the  Taoanoy  of  the 
Ohnroh  of  Little  Marlow 
in  1877. 
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Itsctort, 


Date  of 
lutitaUon. 

K«.. 

Pistron. 

Bemarks. 

May  29>  l^OS 

John  SteTen 

King  HenTj  IV. 

Deo.  16,  1457 

John  Foze,  L.L.B. 

Thomas  Beatwold 

▲ag.  16,  1450 

Philip  Lejwyato 

The  Bishop 

May  28.  1461 

ThomaaMaaon 

Thomas  Beatwold 

Desoribed  in  Institution  as. 
•«  Sir  Thonaas  Mason, 
Monk."  Died  as  Beotor 
1486. 

Feb.  28,  1486 

Peter  CaTortham 

Thomas  Bestwold 

▲ag.  14.  1480 

Thomas  Fowler 

Deseribed  in  Institntion  aa 
"  Monk  of  the  Monastery 
of  Abendon." 

John  Socy 

Unknown 

CaUed  b^  Langley  "Thomas 
Sotis.'^  No  Institntion. 
Besigaed. 

Jalj  16.  1528 

Christopher 
Qiantham 

Jul/    1.  1588 

QeotRe  Qrantham 

Grantham 

Mar.  27,  1544 

John  Athwike 

Edward  Beatwold 

Yioar  of  Woobnm  155480, 
bat  reaiimed  living  of 
Hedaor  1575. 

Mar.  10.  1575 

Thomas  Baloy 

Bowland  Hyade 

July  18,  1578 

Bowland  Hynde 

Deo.  10,  1612 

Matthew  Littleton. 
A.M. 

Bowland  Hynde 

I>iedasBeetorl680. 

Jolj  14.  1690 

Edward  Horwood 

Bowland  Hynde 

May  20,  1641 

John  Peek,  A.M. 

Bowlsnd  Hynde 

UnknowB 

Soger  Crawshaw 

Unknown 

Deseribed  as  the  "present 
Inoambent"  in  sanrey  of 
Charoh  livings,  1650. 

Unknown 

William  Hadton 

Unknown 

In  the  neit  InsUtation  the 
benefice  was  deohtfed 
▼scant  by  the  "cession 
or  removal  of  WilUun 
Hodson." 

May  IS,  1664 

Edward  Bawson 

William  Ohiloot 

Vicar  of  Woobam  from  5 
Feb.,  1668.  Boried  there 
1667.  Died  aa  Beotor  of 
HedM>r. 

Jnoe   5.  1668 

Frands  Crawley, 
A.M« 

William  Ghnoot 

Died  as  Beotor  1698.  Also 
Vioarof  Cookham. 

Jaa.S3,169S^ 

Nathaniel  Smalley 

The  Bishop 

Vicar  of  Woobnm  from  29 
^t.,  1684.     Waa  never 

signed  both  livinga'  1715, 
•nd  afterwards  redded  at 
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Data  of 
Inatitatioii. 


Namt. 


Patron. 


May    S,  1715 
Deo.  80.  1748 

Mar.  U,  17M 
Iffay  21,  1765 

Oct    6,  1772 

Kar.  20,  1798 

•Cot    S,  1803 

April  27. 1814 

•  Jan.     8.  1841 
Deo.  16.  1860 

Oot.    5,  1870 
Feb.  12.  1876 

Dec.  16,  1880 


Joseph  LoToday. 
B.A. 

George  Braoegirdle. 
B.A. 


Geone  Stinton, 
M.A..  D.D. 

JohaTlokell.  M.A. 


WiQUtm  Laagford, 


George  Gretton. 
D.D. 

William  Moaaage 
Bradford,  M.A. 

Abraham  Tonlden 

T.  B.  Williams, 
M.A. 


T.  Wynjrard 
Wright.  M.A. 

Geoige  Angni  ta< 
Bobini,  M.A. 


Morgan  Edward 
Kirkland,  M.A. 


MarjOhiloot 


The  Bishop 


Elisabeth  Parker 


WUliam.  Lord 
Boston 


William.  Lord 
Boeton 

TheBlsh<ip 


Frederick.  Lord 


Frederick.  Lord 
Boston 

The  Bishop 

George.  Lord 
Boston 


Floimnoe,  Lord 
Boston 

TheBish<ip 


George,  Lord 
Boston 


Bssigned  1754  for  liringi  of 
Thegbean  and  DonaghadM, 
Ireland. 


Also  •'earate*'  of  Cookham. 
Resignsd  living  of  Hedsor 
1772  for  East  Memj. 
Esses. 

Beeigned.  Afteniardt  Beo- 
tor  of  Middlemarsh,  Hanta 

Died  as  Beetor  1806. 


Resigned. 


Died  as  Beetor  184L 


Died  as  Beofeor  I860. 

Beslgned.  Afterward!  Bee- 
tor  of  Pnlford,  Cheshire. 
Disdl89e. 

Bssigned. 


Besigned.  Beetor  of  Scdes- 
ton.  Cheshire.  Hon.GaBO& 
of  Chestec 


BOSTON. 
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BXJRNHAM  ABBEY. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Bath  Road, 
upon  the  almost  level  tract  of  country  between  Windsor 
and  Maidenhead,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  monastery 
of  Augpistinian  canonesses,  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Bumham. 

The  history  of  Bumham  Abbey  has  already  been 
treated  in  these  pages*  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Eutton,  C.E.,  so 
that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  it  here,  except  those  portions 
that  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  the  buildings. 

The  abbey  was  founded  by  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall 
and  king  of  the  Romans,  who  endowed  it  with  the  manor 
and  advowson  of  the  church  of  Bumham,  together  with 
a  portion  of  the  manor  of  Cippenham.  The  foundation 
charter  is  dated  from  Cippenham  the  18th  day  of  April, 
1266,  "  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign." 

Margery  of  Eston,  formerly  sub-prioress  of  Goring, 
was  appointed  abbess  the  year  following,  though 
through  some  mistake  the  confirmation  of  the  appoint- 
ment is  entered  in  the  register  at  Lincoln  under  the 
year  1265,  but  the  document  itself  says  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  by  the  founder  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign.  This  mistake  has  apparently  led  Tanner  to 
ascribe  the  foundation  to  the  year  1265,t  and  as  his 
statement  has  been  blindly  followed  by  other  writers, 
the  mistake  has  continued  to  be  repeated. 

The  abbey  buildings  seem  to  have  been  erected  in 
regular  sequence  following  the  foundation,  and  the 
existing  remains  show  little  or  no  trace  of  alteration 
until  after  the  suppression. 

The  Angus tinian  canonesses,  or  nuns,  as  they  are 
frequently  called,  apparently  followed  the  same  rule  of 
St.  Austin  as  the  canons  of  the  order.     Tanner  claims 


*  Records  of  Bucking hanuhire,  r.  47—71. 
t  NoHiia  Monastica  (LoiLdoa.  1787).  e.v.  Buckinghameiiire,  VI. 
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for  them  fifteen  foundations  in  England,t  all  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  country,  but  some  of  these  are 
doubtful,  and  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Benedictine 
rule. 

With  the  exception  of  Lacock,  in  Wiltshire,?  none 
has  left  any  considerable  remains  above  ground,  so 
that,  until  more  sites  have  been  excavated,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  if  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings 
corresponded  to  any  marked  decree.  Lacock  and  Bum- 
ham  are  very  similar  on  plan,  but  the  older  foundation 
at  Goring,§  which  was  attached  to  an  existing  parish 
church,  seems  to  have  been  quite  different  in  its  arrange- 
ment. In  the  year  1535  Burnham  was  included  in  the 
list  of  lesser  monasteries  whose  revenues  did  not  amount 
to  £200  a  year,  and  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
at  that  time  is  as  follows : 

"  The  Monastery  of  the  Order  of  St.  Austin,  value 
£51  2s.  4d.  Nunns  9 ;  Incontinent  none ;  all 
desire  to  go  unto  Beligious  Houses.  Servants 
37,  whereof  Priests  2,  Hinds  21,  Women  14. 
Bells  and  Lead  worth  £40  16s.  8d.  The  House 
in  good  Estate.  The  value  of  the  moveable 
Goods  £45  17s.  9d.  Stocks  and  Debts  none. 
Woods  160  Acres ;  whereof  in  Woods  under  20 
Years  Age  80  Acres,  old  Woods  80  acres.'** 

Accompanying  the  report  is  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioners commending  the  religious  to  the  King's 
favour,  as  a  result  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue.    The   licence   for   this   is   dated   9th   July,   29 

fNotitia  Monattica,  preface.  It.  Theee  are  Harwold,  Bedford; 
Baruham,  Backs;  Corn  worthy  and  Leigh,  DeToa;  Aoombury  and 
Lymebroke,  Hereford;  Dartford,  Kent;  Grace  Dieu,  Leicester; 
Crabhouee,  Norfolk;  Both  well,  Northantfi;  Gorin«r>  Oxford; 
Buckland,  Somerset;  Campsey  and  Flixton,  Suffolk;  and  Lacock, 
Wiliflhire. 

IWiltt  Arehaologieal  Maganne,  xxxi.,  196—240,  ie  a  paper  by 
the  present  writer,  on  Lacock,  acoompanied  by  a  ground  plan,  to 
the  same  eoale  as  that  illnfltrating  this  account,  with  which  it  can 
be  compared. 

^OoHna,  by  P.  G.  Stone,  F.S.A.  (London,  1898),  facinflr  P-  30.  w 
a  plan  of  Mr.  Stone's  excayatio(DS  on  the  site  of  this  priory,  which 
shows  a  much  larger  gronp  of  bnildinffs  than,  wonld  be  supposed 
to  have  existed  from  the  number  of  inmates. 

•Browne  Willis,  The  History  of  Abbie$  (London,  1719),  ii,  16. 
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Henry  YIII.  (1537),  and  states  that  Alice  Baldwin  is 
to  be  abbess  in  place  of  Margery  Gibson,  resigned,  t 

The  general  suppression  followed  in  a  few  years'  time, 
and  Bumham  was  dissolved  on  the  19th  September, 
1539.  The  deed  of  surrender  is  signed  by  the  abbess 
and  nine  canonesses,  and  bears  the  seal  of  the  abbey  in 
red  wax.§ 

The  seal  *  (opposite)  represents  the  Coronation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  figures  of  Our  Lord  and  Our 
Lady  are  seated,  under  a  double  crocketted  canopy  with 
pinnacles  over,  and  beneath  are  the  arms  of  the  abbey, 
three  lozenges  an  a  chief. i  The  whole  is  surrounded  by 
a  band,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  covered  by  the  tops 
of  the  canopies,  but  the  lower  portion  bears  the  in-* 
scription : 

SIQILLVM    CONVENTVS    MONIALIViVI    DE 
BVRNHAM. 

There  are  four  letters  on  the  portion  of  the  label  behind 
the  canopies,  but  they  are  illegible.  There  are  also  the 
letters  S  and  M  on  either  side  the  arms.  The  seal  is 
a  good  example  of  the  time  of  the  foundation.  The 
arms  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Molyns  family,  one  of 
whom,  Sir  William  Molyns,  gave  to  the  abbey  the 
manor  of  Silveston  in  Northamptonshire  about  1338.** 
The  arms  are  strongly  suggestive  of  some  connection 
between  the  abbey  and  the  Molyns  &mily. 

After  the  suppression,  the  site,  with  the  bams, 
stables,  dove  houses,  orchards,  and  gardens  included 
in  the  precinct  of  the  abbey,  were  leased  by  the 
Crown  upon  the  20th  November,  1539,  to  William 
Tyldesley,  for  twenty-one  years.tt     It  is  probable  he 

:  Patent  Eollfl,  29  H.  VHI..  pt  1,  m.  19. 
§  The  original  is  in  the  Public  Becord  Office. 
*  LipBOombe's  Hittory  of  Buekinghanuhire  (London,  1847),  iii.  210, 
gives  a  poor  woodcut  of  this  seal,  and  the  infloiiption,  which  is 
perfectly  legible,  is  not  coirrectly  copied. 

t  Browne  Willis,  The  History  of  AbbUt,  ii.  16,  gives  these,  but 
without  stating  his  autAioriity  as  "Or  on  a  chief  Argent^  3  LoMengeM 
Quiet/' 

••  Sir  W.  Dugdale,  The  Baronage  of  England  (London,  1676),  ii.  147. 
ttP.B.O.  Augmentation  OtfUe  Book,  212,  f.  201. 
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altered  some  of  the  monastic  buildings  to  form  a 
dwelling  house,  as  he  was  living  at  Burnham  Abbey 
in  1561.  After  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the 
properly  was  let  to  Paul  Wentworth,  who  renewed  his 
lease  for  thirty-one  years  on  14th  July,  1690.t  He 
also  carried  out  alterations  to  the  buildings,  and, 
according  to  Cole,J  "  turned  the  Nuns  Hall,  which  was 
open  to  the  Tiles,  into  a  Smaller  Boom  and  made 
Chambers  over  it."  The  property  continued  to  be  let 
on  leases  to  various  persons  until  1840,  when  it  was 
sold  to  a  Mr.  Pocock. 

When  the  old  house  fell  into  decay  is  not  known, 
but  it  must  have  been  before  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  Browne  Willis,§  writing  in 
1719,  says: 

'^  The  Mansion  House  of  the  Convent  seems  to 
be  entirely  standing;  'tis  built  in  shape  of 
an  L,  anti  made  use  of  to  hold  Husbandry 
Implements,  viz.  Corn,  Hay,  &c.,  the  Tenant 
dwelling  in  a  little  House  near  it,  where 
probably  the  chief  Hind  antiently  lived.  I 
cou'd  learn  no  Account  of  the  Church,  viz. 
when  it  was  pulled  down." 

From  this  period  there  exist,  fortunately,  an  inter- 
esting series  of  views  of  the  ruins.  The  earliest  is  that 
of  S.  and  N.  Buck,  dated  1730,  which  shows  the 
remains  in  the  condition  described  by  Browne  Willis. 

Two  drawings  were  made  in  1787  by  S.  Hooper.  The 
first  is  taken  from  the  north-east,  and  shows  the  west 
mble  of  the  frater  with  a  continuous  wall  from  the 
Srater  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the  kitchen,  slightly 
more  ruined  than  in  Buck's  time,  in  which  is  a  square 
doorway  outside  the  line  of  the  frater  and  a  pomted 
window  to  the  north  of  it.  The  second  is  taken  from 
the  south-east,  and  shows  the  chimney  of  the  domestic 
hall  standing,  also  an  arch  in  a  wall  in  line  with  the 
south  wall  of  the  frater.* 


\  Papers  t)om.  SlU.,  oczxxiii.      t  Srii,  Mut„  Cole's  M.&.,  xzxii.,  f .  881. 

§  The  History  of  Ahbiee,  ii.  16. 
■  *  Th«ee  two  drawings  are  reproduoed  a«  illtwtratioinfl  in  Vol.  V.« 
being  the  Supplement  to  the  Antiquities  of  England  (London,  1777),  by 
F.  Groee. 
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In  Dugdalet  is  a  good  steel  engraving  from  the 
south-west  showing  the  two  sides  of  the  cloister,  from 
a  drawing  by  J.  Buckler.  The  west  gable  of  the  frater 
and  part  of  the  hall  chimney  were  then  standing,  and 
the  roof  of  the  dorter  remained  to  half  across  the  warm- 
ing house. 

In  1834  Dr.  William  Bromet,  F.S.A.,  made  four 
excellent  coloured  drawings  of  the  remains,  which, 
with  many  others,  were  left  by  him  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London  in  1850.  By  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  Society  the  two  most  important  are  repro- 
duced as  illustrations  to  this  paper,  and  will  be  referred 
to  in  detail  later.  The  others  are,  first,  the  north  end 
of  the  eastern  range  showing  the  door  from  the  dorter 
to  the  reredorter,  with  its  head  remaining,  and  the 
second,  an  unfinished  sketch  of  part  of  the  precinct 
wall. 

A  number  of  other  early  drawings  are  known,  but 
they  all  show  the  features  illustrated  by  those  already 
described,  and  need  not  be  particularised  here. 

As  will  be  seen  by  Dr.  Bromet's  drawings,  the  ruins 
have  suffered  very  severely  since  his  time;  but  they 
still  contain  a  number  of  features  of  great  interest,  so 
much  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  it  was  con- 
sidered by  certain  members  of  the  Buckinghamshire 
Archseological  Society  that  excavations  should  be  made 
on  the  site.  The  writer  of  this  paper  was  asked  to 
superintend  the  operations,  and  a  week  was  spent  in 
the  task ;  but  the  result  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  had 
been  hoped.  The  site  among  farm  buildings  in  daily 
use  is  not  the  most  advantageous  for  investigations  of 
this  nature,  and  the  western  part  of  the  church,  with 
the  western  range  and  kitchen  (now  under  labourers' 
cottages)  had  to  be  left  unexplored.  For  all  that,  the 
excavations  have  revealed  sundry  points  of  great  interest, 
including  the  foundations  of  the  eastern  termination  of 
the  church,  the  south  end  of  the  infirmary  hall,  and 
the  north  wall  of  the  frater,  a  result  which  was  well 
worth  the  small  expense  incurred. 


t  Monastieon  Anglieaman  (Loaojdxm,  1890),  vi.  545. 
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THE  PBECINCT. 

The  original  precinct  of  tlie  monastery  is  still  clearly 
defined  on  all  but  the  south  side,  and  is  roughly  in  the 
form  of  a  square  containing  7^  acres,  with  each  side 
facing  the  cardinal  points. 

Immediately  within  the  boundary  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  is  a  deep  ditch;  but  if  one  ever  existed  on 
the  south  it  has  been  entirely  filled  in.  On  the  north 
side  the  two  ditches  were  connected  by  the  great  drain 
of  the  convent  at  a  distance  of  about  50  feet  from  the 
boundary.  No  indication  remains  to  show  how  the 
drain  was  supplied  by  water,  but  it  was  probably  taken 
in  ditches,  now  filled  in,  from  the  higher  ground  on 
the  north. 

On  the  north  and  east  sides  the  precinct  is  now 
enclosed  by  a  thick  cob  wall  with  tiled  top,  of  con- 
siderable aee,  that  may  be  part  of  the  monastic  en- 
closure. The  principal  buildings  of  the  convent  were 
placed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  precinct,  but  to 
the  south  of  the  drain.  They  surrounded,  as  usual,  a 
square  court  or  cloister,  and  the  church  was  on  the 
south  side,  with  the  infirmary  to  the  east.  The  outer 
court  would  be  to  the  west ;  but  the  buildings  in  con- 
nection with  it*  have  entirely  disappeared,  except  the 
fragment  of  the  north-east  angle  of  one,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  church.  Its  position,  in  an  ornamental 
garden,  prevented  any  investigation  of  its  nature  by 
excavation.  The  lease  to  Tyldesley,  already  referred 
to,  mentions  the  barns,  stables,  and  dove  houses,  also 
orchards  and  gardens  within  the  precinct. 

The  main  gateway  of  the  convent  was  probably  at 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  precinct  upon  the  present 
road  from  Bumham  village  to  Boveney. 

The  whole  of  the  original  buildings  are  constructed 
with  flints  and  chalk,  and  are  faced  in  a  rough  checker 

*  Amongr  other  buildings  these  would  embrace  the  following,  which 
are  incliiaed  in  the  suppression  inventonr  of  the  sister  house  at 
Bel  ton  in  Leioesterehire,  namely,  "The  Brew  House,  Tele  Honse^ 
Lanndrye,  Saulite  House,  Bake  House,  Kyle  House,  and  Smyth es 
Forge."  (Nichols'  Hitt.  of  Leicester,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  658).  In  addition, 
such  buildings  as  a  Bam,  Garner,  Cow  House,  Swine  Cote,  Dove 
House,  Guests'  Stable,  Goal  House,  and  "  a  house  to  lay  turves  in, 
frequently  occur  in  similar  inventories  of  other  nunneries,  and 
must  Ihave  been  in  the  outer  court. 
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pattern.  The  dreBsings  are  of  a  very  hard  chalk  bed 
that  has  withstood  the  weather  remarkably  well ;  some 
of  the  stones,  even  externally,  still  show  the  original 
tooling.  The  infirmary,  which  is  slightly  later  in  date 
than  the  other  buildings,  is  faced  with  small  pieces  of 
chalk  without  flints.  None  of  the  original  roofing 
material  was  found  in  the  excavations,  but  was  probably 
of  red  tiles,  as  a  number  of  these  are  used  in  the  original 
walls  in  various  places.  The  upstairs  floors  were  all 
constructed  in  wood,  and  there  are  no  indications  that 
any  of  the  buildings  were  vaulted.  No  encaustic  tiles 
or  other  ori^nal  flooring  materials  were  discovered  in 
the  excavations.  The  additions  after  the  suppression 
are  mostly  built  in  brick,  except  the  hall  fireplace  of 
Paul  Wentworth's  alterations. 

THE   CHURCH. 

The  church  occupied  the  south  side  of  the  cloister; 
but  has  been  entirely  destroyed  above  the  ground  level, 
excepting  a  small  portion  of  the  north  wall  in  connec- 
tion with  the  range  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the 
cloister.  The  foundations  of  the  whole  of  the  east  end 
have  been  traced  by  excavation ;  but  it  was  not  con- 
sidered worth  while  to  continue  the  investigations  to 
the  western  part  of  the  church,  as  the  present  occupier 
sank  a  pit  some  years  ago  on  the  site  of  the  north  wall, 
and  found  nothing. 

The  church  was  an  aisleless  parallelogram,  like  that 
of  the  sister  house  at  Lacock,  and  if  the  west  end  was 
in  a  corresponding  position,  measured  108J  feet  in 
length  by  2G\  feet  in  width. 

The  east  end  had  at  each  angle  double  buttresses  that 
projected  about  3}  feet  from  the  walls. 

The  remaining  fragment  of  the  north  wall  is  standing 
to  almost  its  original  height,  and  contains,  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  eastern  range,  the  jamb  of  a  tall 
window.  It  was  apparently  of  two  or  more  lights,  and 
had  moulded  mullions,  with  one  moulded  order  outside 
and  a  colunm  with  moulded  base  in  the  angle  of  the 
internal  splay.  Its  sill  was  about  6^  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  under  it  internally  was  a  continuous  string 
course. 
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At  seventeen  feet  from  the  east  end  of  the  church  is 
a  recess  in  the  wall  having  a  plain  shallow  sill  about 
eighteen  inches   above  the  floor.      The  jambs    seem  to 


o 
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have  had  nook  shafts,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases, 
and  supported  an  arch,  springing  from  the  level  of  the 
continuous  string  course,  and  having  over  it  a  label  with 
moulded  terminals.  Over  the  arch  the  string  course  is 
taken  up  in  a  steep  pediment,*  in  the  centre  of  which  is 

*  The  whole  of  the  projecting  monldmgs  are  cut  off  in  line  with 
the  wall,  and  all  the  reoeeeed  portions  filled  in  flueih  with  the  wall. 
The  eexfoil  was  opened  out  by  the  writer  with  tlie  permiaaion  of 
the  tenant. 
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a  Bexfoil  contained  in  a  circle,  and  small  treioils  occupy 
the  spandrils  formed  by  the  pediment  and  circle.  Tne 
back  of  the  sexfoil  retains  a  contemporary  painting,  in 
outline,  representing  a  nondescript  animal  with  a  man'a 
head,  bat's  wings,  leopard's  claws,  and  a  curled  tail.  A 
canopied  recess  in  this  position  is  unusual  and  its  use 
is  uncertain.  It  resembles  in  a  marked  degree  a  recess, 
of  a  later  date,  in  a  corresponding  position  in  the  parish 
church  at  Amesbury,  Wilts,  which  is  claimed  by  some, 
but  without  much  warrant,  to  have  been  that  of  the 
nunnery. 

To  the  west  of  this  recess  is  an  archway  with  a  round 
head,  which  was  walled  up  while  the  original  work  waa 
in  progress,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  continuous  string 
course  cutting  across  the  arch.  Its  purpose  was  only 
a  temporary  one  while  the  building  works  were  in 
operation,  and  it  was  probably  a  barrow  hole  through 
which  to  take  material. 

Further  westward  are  the  remains  of  a  trefoil-headed 
niche  inserted  in  the  original  wall,  but  of  not  much 
later  date.  In  Buck's  view  it  is  shown  perfect,  and 
was  probably  for  a  lamp  or  possibly  a  drain  down 
which  to  empty  what  was  left  over  of  the  holy  water 
after  the  Sunday  procession. 

Slightly  eastward  of  this  niche,  but  ten  feet  above 
the  stringcourse,  is  a  hole  in  the  wall,  now  filled  with 
brickwork,  which  marks  the  end  of  the  top  beam  of  a 
screen  that  crossed  the  church  at  this  point.  Above  it 
to  the  west  is  a  doorway  with  a  four-centred  head, 
inserted  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  led  from  off  the 
dorter  stairs  either  to  a  wooden  loft  over  the  screen  or  a 
jJvlpUum  arranged  between  it  and  another  cross  screen 
further  west. 

There  would  be  two  doorways  from  the  church  to 
the  cloister,  and  possibly  an  entrance  at  the  west  end. 

So  little  is  known  of  the  arrangement  of  small 
churches  for  nuns  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  the 
pulpitum  was  as  necessary  for  them  as  in  those  for 
monks  and  canons.  If  this  church  had  a  p^dpitum  over 
two  cross  screens  as  suggested,  there  would  be  an  altar 
on  each  side  of  a  central  doorway  of  the  western  screen, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  arrangement  at  Lacock.  . 

One  of  the  flanking  altars  at  Bumham  was  dedicated 
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in  honour  of  St.  Catharine,  but  whether  it  was  that  to 
the  north  or  south  is  not  known.f 

Between  the  easternmost  cross  screen  and  the  recess 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  church  is  space  for  four  stalls, 
and  against  the  south  wall  opposite  would  be  an  equal 
number.  There  would  also  be  three  stalls  on  either 
side  the  quire  door  facing  eastward,  making  in  all 
fourteen  seats.  Though  this  number  of  stalls  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates  judging  from 
some  other  examples,*  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
evidence  of  the  cross  screen,  and  this,  with  the  recess 
on  the  north  side,  would  completely  prevent  the  quire 
from  being  larger.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  recess  was 
walled  up  in  later  but  monastic  times,  and  additional 
stalls  carried  in  front  of  it. 

The  mention  of  bells  in  the  suppression  survey  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  belfry,  but  whether 
it  was  in  connection  with  the  church  or  detached,  or 
whether  it  was  built  of  stone  or  wood,  is  impossible  to 
say. 

THE   CLOISTBB. 

The  cloister  court  was  72  feet  square,  and  surrounded 
by  covered  alleys  having  wooden  pentice  roofs;  the 
blocked  up  holes  for  the  timbers  of  which  remain  all 
along  the  east  side.  Whether  the  roofs  were  supported 
next  the  court  on  stone  walls  or  wooden  posts  is  im- 
possible to  say. 

The  alleys  of  the  cloister  were  originally  the  living 
place  of  the  convent,  where  the  inmates  read  and  studied, 
and  in  many  places  they  remained  so  to  the  end ;  but 
in  nuns'  houses  it  appears  that  the  order  was  relaxed 
and  a  more  comfortable  place  provided.  As  will  be 
afterwards  referred  to,  the  parlour  and  warming-house 
were  often  one  building,  and  had  bay  windows,  which 
woxdd  be  hardly  necessary  if  strictly  used  as  a  parlour 
or  warming-house.     At  Kirklees  there  were  "  v.  litle 

t  Collectanea  Topogrophiea^  Tiii.  125. 
•  Yorkt  Arehceologieal  Journal,  ix.  197-215,  and  321-333.  At  Kirk- 
lees, where  there  iv^re  eight  hqikb,  there  were  "xxij  etalles  in  the 
qnere  for  the  nones."  At  Nnnkeeling,  where  tihere  were  eleyen 
nacu9  and  a  prioress,  were  "  xxij  fayre  stallee  carvid  and  bourded 
wt  waynesoot/*  hot  at  Thioket,  with  eleven  nnnM  anH  a  nHoiwRS, 
were  ''  xvj  stallee  in  the  quyre,"  and  at  Wilberfos,  with  ttie  same 
hnmber  of  religious,  "  xvj  goods  stalles  in  the  qnere  for  nonnes," 
wliicfh  is  abont  the  same  proportion  as  at  Bnrnham. 
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chambres  for  the  ladyes  and  others  to  work  yn/'*  and 
at  Esholt  "  at  the  soilthe  ende  of  the  dorter  iij  little 
parlers,  called  the  laydes  parlers,  whereof  two  hathe 
eyther  of  theym  a  stone  chymney  and  a  glasse  wyndowe 
and  the  thirde  parler  a  glass  wyndow."^ 

THE  VESTRY. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  and  adjoining  the 
church  is  an  apartment  22  feet  from  north  to  south 
hy  16  feet  wide.  It  was  entered  from  the  cloister  by 
a  seraiental  headed  doorway  that  has  lost  its  outer 
member.  Inside  the  doorway  was  a  square  lobby, 
xmder  the  dorter  stairs,  witn  a  second  segmental 
archway  into  the  apartment  itself. 

This  was  lighted  by  two  lancet  windows,  in  the  east 
wall,  of  which  one  remains  perfect.t  It  has  internally 
a  pointed  segmental  rerearch  of  two  hollow  chamfers, 
and  externally  the  jambs  and  arch  have  a  double  hollow 
moulding,  with  a  wide  relieving  arch  over  the  latter. 

The  barrow  hole  from  the  church  shows  in  the  south 
wall;  but  there  are  no  indications  of  any  original 
fittings. 

The  use  of  the  chamber  is  uncertain,  but  it  possibly 
was  the  vestry.§  It  corresponds  with  a  similar  apart- 
ment at  Lacock,  which  has  two  chapels  in  its  eastern 
part  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  range,  and  a 
•cupboard  in  its  south  wall. 

In  the  cloister  northward  of  the  vestry  door  is 
another  doorway,  having  a  single  chamfered  member 
with  pointed  segmental  head,  that  led  to  the  dorter 
stairs.  The  stairs,  which  were  apparently  of  wood, 
have  disappeared,  but  they  were  arranged  to  run  up 
southward  between  the  main  wall  of  the  range,  and  a 
thin  wall  forming  the  west  side  of  the  vestry. 


•  Yorka  Arehcsologieal  Journal,  ix.  881  J  Ibid.  ix.  824. 

tTh«  secoiul  has  been  entirely  obliterated  by  post-enppreesion 
insertionfl,  whicli  consist  of  a  doorvray,  with  a  four-centred  brick 
liead»  next  the  church ;  a  fireplace,  in  tbe  centre  of  the  wall,  that 
liafi  been  destroyed  together  wiith,  its  projectini;  breast;  and  a  two- 
light  window,  having  four-centred  arched  heads,  to  the  north. 

§  At  the  email  Benedictine  nnnneriee  of  Little  Marlow  in  Bucking- 
hamfihire  and  Kington  in  Wiltshire  the  chapter-houee  adjoined  the 
church  without  any  building  in  this  position,  and  this  seemfl  to  hare 
"been  the  more  usual  arrangement. 
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THE  CHAPTER-HOUSE. 

Adjoining  the  vestry  northward  was  the  cliapter- 
house,  an  apartment  33  feet  long  from  east  to  west  and 
20  feet  wide. 

It  was  entered  from  the  cloister  by  a  wide  pointed 
archway  of  two  members  inside  and  out.  Externally 
the  inner  member  is  of  two  chamfers,  hollowed  in  the 


arch  and  plain  in  the  jambs ;  the  outer  member  is 
moulded  and  rested  on  jamb  shafts  having  moulded 
caps  and  bases,  and  has  a  moulded  label  with  mask 
terminals.  Internally  both  members  are  similar  to 
the  external  inner  member,  and  the  arch  has  a  moulded 
label  which  returns  at  the  springing. 

The  east  end  of  the  apartment  projects  11  feet  from 
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the  range  wall,  and  is  now  covered  by  a  modern  lean-to 
roof.  Whether  this  arrangement  of  the  roof  is  original 
or  whether  there  was  a  gable  over  the  east  end  forming 
an  extension  of  the  dorter  there  is  nothing  to  indicate. 
The  apartment  was  lighted  by  three  lancet  windows  * 
in  the  east  wall,  and  a  sinsrle  lancet  in  the  projectinfi: 


Ik&rBojr 


^' ■   .    '       ' 1 ?  Feel: 


portion  of  the  south  wall.  These  windows  have  pointed 
segmental  rerearches  of  two  hollow  chamfers  under  a 
moulded  label,  and  externally  the  jambs  and  arches 
have  a  double  hollow  moulding  with  a  deep  relieving 
arch  over  the  latter. 

*  These  have  been  filled  up  to  within  20  inches  of  the  springing. 
The  side  windows  have  had  tne  sills  destroyed  by  tlie  insertion  imder 
each  of  a  small  square  post-suppression  window,  low  down. 
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The  side  and  east  walls  would  originally  have  had 
seats  for  the  convent  to  sit  on  during  chapter,  which 
was  held  daily  after  prime ;  but  no  indication  remains 
to  show  if  these  were  of  wood  or  stone. 

THE   PARLOUR   AND   WARMING-HOUSE. 

Northward  of  the  chapter-house  is  an  apartment  4&| 
feet  long  from  north  to  south  by  22  feet  wide,  of  which 
the  east  wall  has  been  mostlv  destroyed. 

The  west  wall  had  near  tne  middle  a  wide  doorway 
from  the  cloister,  which  is  shown  perfect  in  Buck's 
view;  but  has  now  been  destroyed  by  the  insertion  of 
a  modern  square  door,  except  the  inner  north  jamb 
and  the  springers  of  the  relieving  arch  on  the  east  face. 
To  the  south  is  a  small  lancet  window  with  side  splays 
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and  a  segmental  rerearch  witli  deep  relieving  arch  over.* 
The  north  wall  has  near  the  middle  a  small  doorway 
with  chamfered  jambs  and  double  chamfered  segmentiu 
arch  with  relieving  arch  over.t  To  the  east  is  a  locker 
having  an  oak  head  and  sill  and  a  rebate  for  a  door. 

The  east  wall  remains,  in  its  lower  part,  for  about 
13  feet  from  the  north  end,  and  has  the  indication  of 
the  original  fireplace,  which  had  a  projecting  breast  on 
the  east  side  to  take  the  chimney.j: 

The    apartment   has   apparently    served    the    double 

Surpose  of  warming-house  and  parlour;  but  whether 
ivided  by  a  partition  into  these  two  necessary  chambers 
is  not  clear.  There  must  also  have  been  a  way  across  it 
to  gain  access  to  the  infirmary.  Though  in  larger  houses 
the  parlour,  where  such  talking  as  was  necessary  was 
allowed,  and  the  warming-house,  where  a  fire  was  kept 
all  the  winter  for  the  inmates  to  come  and  warm  them- 
selves, were  distinct  buildings,  there  is  evidence  that 
in  small  establishments  they  were  combined  in  one 
room. 

At  the  Cistercian  Nunnery  of  Kirklees  §  there  was  "  a 
parler  under  the  dorter  xviij  foote  square  w*  a  chymney, 
ij  bay  wvndowes  glasid  conteyning  xxx  foot  of  glasse.'^ 
At  Esholt  ft  of  the  same  order,  was  at  the  south  end  of 

the  dorter  range  '^  a  fiayre  parler and  hathe  in 

it  a  ffayre  chimney  of  stone and  hathe  in  it  a 

fayre  bay  window  glazid and  hath  a  door  w* 

lot  and  key."  And  at  the  Benedictine  Nunnery  of 
Thicket  tt  '^as  "  the  new  parler  at  the  seid  west  parte 
by  the  churche  doore,  xxiiij  foote  longe  and  xx  foote 
brode,  w*  one  baye  wyndowe  glazid  conteynyng  xxx 
foote  of  glasse,  and  iij  other  little  glasse  wyndowes,  and 
tymbre  walls  w*  a  chymney/' 

In  none  of  these  cases  is  any  other  chamber  mentioned^ 
that  could  have  been  the  warming-house  distinct  from 
the  parlour. 

*At  tlie  extreme  north  end  of  the  wall  is  an  inBerted  poet^ 
sappreesiom  doorway. 

fTo  th«  west  of  this  dooirway  16  a  late  eqnare-headed  wooden 
window  of  post^snppreBsion  insertion. 

t  Between  the  fireplace  and  the  north  end  was  an  inaerted  poet- 
suppression  window  which  has  been  nearly  all  destroyed,  and  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wall  adjoioiing  the  ohapter-honse  are  the 
remains  of  a  fireplace  of  tiie  same  date. 

^TorktArehceologieal  Journal,  ix,2Sl.   ft /&m2.  iz.  824.   tt  iUd.  ix.  208. 
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THE  DOBTER. 

Upon  the  first  floor  over  all  the  buildings  on  the 
^ast  side  the  cloister  was  the  dorter  or  sleeping  place 
^f  the  canonesses.  It  was  95  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide, 
and  it  may  also  have  extended  over  the  projecting 
portion  of  the  chapter-house. 

It  was  approached  by  the  steps  already  described  on 
the  west  side  of  the  vestry,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the 
later  inserted  doorway  on  to  the  jmLpitum  in  the  church. 

The  side  walls  were  pierced  by  small  lancet  windows, 
iiaving  chamfered  jamos  and  arches,  of  which  one  re- 
mains perfect  on  the  east  side  over  the  vestry.*  There 
are  gaps  t  for  seven  similar  windows  in  the  wall  over 
the  cloister. 

The  north  wall  had  in  the  middle  a  small  doorway 
with  chamfered  jambs,  of  which  the  lower  part  remains. 
The  head  of  the  doorway  and  the  gable  over  have  been 
destroyed ;  but  the  former  is  shown  remaining  on  one 
of  Dr.  Bromet's  drawings,  and  was  in  form  a  pointed 
segment. 

The  roof  would  have  been  originally  constructed  with 
arched  rafters,  but  that  still  remaining  on  the  portion 
above  the  vestry  is  of  considerable  a^e,  and  dates 
apparently  from  the  fifteenth  century.  The  principals 
are  formed  with  chamfered  tie  beams  and  queen  posts 
with  a  chamfered  beam  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  tie 
beams  to  carry  a  ceiling.  There  are  two  purlins  on 
either  side,  supported  by  curved  wind  braces.  Buck^s 
view  shows  this  roof  remaining  for  the  full  length  of 
the  range,  but  in  a  view  of  1787  it  only  remained  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  warming-house. 

The  dorter  floor  was  constructed  with  wood  supported 
on  beams  and  joists,  which  formed  the  ceilings  of  the 
lower  apartments. 

THE   REREDORTER. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  eastern  range  is  a  building 
on  plan  like  the  letter  L,  of  which  the  upper  floor, 

•To  tlw  nortli  of  thw  window  np  to  the  cTiADter-honBe  the  wall 
hafl  been  destroyed  by  poBb^nppreosion  imsertions.  which  coDfiist 
of  a  fireplace  ov«r  ttiat  beneath  anid  a  two-lijfht  winidow  of  similar 
character  to  that  below,  but  the  latter  has  been  partly  destroyed  and 
walled  np. 

tNow  walled  np  with  brickwork. 
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level  with  that  of  the  dorter,  was  the  reredorter  of  the 
convent. 

The  southern  portion  in  line  with  the  eastern  range 
is  111  feet  wide  by  25  feet  long,  and  the  rest,  set 
slightly  out  of  square  with  it,  over  the  great  drain, 
is  25|  feet  long  by  7J  feet  wide.  This  plan  is  unusual, 
but  resembles  that  of  the  reredorter  lately  uncovered 
«t  the  small  Benedictine  Nunnery  of  Little  Marlow.* 

The  lower  storey  was  connected  with  the  warming- 
house  by  the  doorway  already  described,  and  the 
southern  portion  was  apparently  used  as  a  fuel  store 
to  supply  tiie  warming-house  fire;  though  how  it  was 
divided  from  the  rest,  which  must  have  been  nothing 
l)ut  the  pit  of  the  reredorter,  is  not  clear.  In  the 
west  wall  are  two  small  lancet  windows,  the  northern 
of  which  is  original,  but  the  southern  is  a  little  later 
in  date,  and  has  been  inserted  in  a  round  arched  door- 
way.t  The  east  wall  h«ifi  a  wide  gap  in  the  middle, 
now  built  up,  which  may  mark  the  existence  of  another 
doorway  for  the  bringing  in  of  fuel,  after  that  in  the 
west  wall  was  done  away  with.  The  walls  of  the 
northern  part  are  quite  plain,  and  were  carried  over 
the  drain  upon  arches  constructed  with  thin  red  roofing 
tiles. 

The  reredorter  was  connected  with  the  dorter  by  the 
doorway  at  the  north  end  of  the  latter  already  described ; 
but  the  side  walls  do  not  remain  to  sufficient  height  to 
show  how  it  was  lighted.}  The  southern  part  must 
have  formed  a  vestibule  between  the  dorter  and  rere- 
dorter proper,  which  was  contained  in  the  northern 
portion ^^  over  the  drain.  The  gardrobes  were  placed 
along  the  north  wall  over  this  drain,  and  doubtless,  as  at 
Durham,  "  Every  seat  and  Partition  was  of  Wainscott, 
close  on  either  side,  so  that  they  would  not  see  one 
another  when  they  were  in  that  place."§ 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  cloister,  at  the  extreme  west 

^  Arehaologieal  Journal,  !ix.  S20. 

t  There  is  a  small  squaie  woodl^n  window  of  postsuppresrion  dats 
over  the  drain. 

X  There  is  a  siH  of  a  wixkdow  remaining  in  tlie  east  end  of  the 
portion  over  the  drain,  bnt  it  appears  to  be  of  post-suppression  work. 

§  The  ancient  Ritet  and  MonumenU  of  the  Monasiieal  and  Cathedral 
€hurch  of  Durham,  published  by  John  Dayies  (London,  1672),  184. 
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end  is  a  wide  segmental  arched  recess,*  having  a  bold 
relieving  arch  over  and  another  of  smaller  radius  above. 
This  formed  the  lavatory  where  the  convent  washed 
their  hands  and  faces  before  meals. 


It    has    been    much    injured    by    later    work,    but 
apparently  had  a  moulded  arch  with  label  over  resting 

*Tbi8  was  walled  up  at  the  Bappreasian,  and  a  wide  doorway, 
liaving  a  four-oentred  arch  with  moulded  jamhe  and  a  wooden 
lintel,  inserted  in  the  western  part.  According  to  Buok's  view, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  timber-bnilt  {torch  added  outside,  whidi 
had  a  room  above.  The  holes  for  the  side  beams  to  eEoppoit  this 
work  remain  in  the  wall  on  eifther  side  the  doorway.  The  porch 
was  de8tn>yed  before  1787. 
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on  short,  detached  eolumns  in  the  jambs,  having 
moulded  caps  and  bases.  A  portion  of  a  shallow  sill 
remains  on  the  east  side,  which  shows  that  the  basin 
was  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

THE   FRATER. 

The  frater  or  dining  hall  of  the  convent  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  cloister ;  but  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  not  over  cellarage,  as  was  more  usual. 

It  was  72  feet  long  from  east  to  west  by  18J  feet 
wide,  but  the  north  and  west  walls  have  been  mostly 
destroyed  within  comparatively  recent  years. 

The  south  wall  has,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
lavatory,  a  fragment  of  the  inner  relieving  arch  of  the 
entrance  doorway  from  the  cloister.  The  rest  of  the 
wall  is  devoid  of  any  original  feature,  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  windows  in  it  above  the  cloister 
roof.* 

The  east  wall  was  blank.t 

The  north  wall  remains  for  a  few  feet  in  connection 
with  the  east  end,  and  the  foundations  were  traced 
nearly  to  the  west  end,  but  showed  no  projection  for 
a  pulpit  for  the  use  of  the  reader  at  table.  Dr.  Bromef  s 
drawing  (plate  A.)  shows  this  work  standing  to  its  full 
height  and  retaining  three  of  its  originsd  windows, 
which  were  apparently  lancets,  having  moulded  rere- 
arches  with  labels  over  that  were  continued  along  the 
walls  between  the  windows  at  their  springing.^ 

The  west  wall  remains  for  about  /  feet  at  its  south 
end,  but  the  complete  gable  is  shown  in  Buck's  view 
and  that  of  1787.     It  had  a  doorway  in  the  middle  on 

•The  frater  woa  altej:«d  by  Panl  Wentworth,  wlio  "turned  the 
Nuns  Hall,  whidh  was  open  to  the  Tiles,  into  a  Smaller  Boom,  and 
made  Chambers  over  it."  The  western  part  of  the  lower  storey 
formed  the  hall  of  the  honse,  and  had  a  large  fireplaoe  with 
segmental  moulded  head  and  projecting  back,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  frater  door.  There  was  a  doorway  fnnther  east,  and  a  window 
having  a  monlded  brick  rerearch.  Another  window  was  at  the 
extreme  east  end  of  the  wall.  The  hall  chimney  existed  nntil 
after  1787,  but  has  now  fallen  down.  The  other  features  have  all 
been  walled  upon  the  clodster  side.  The  unper  floor  had  a  moulded 
brick  fireplace,  to  a  room,  in  the  middle  of  tne  wall. 

fA  doorway  was  inserted  at  its  ertrem<'  north  end  after  the 
suppraasion,  and  tbe  wall  was  decorated  in  colour,  part  of  which 
still  remains. 

X  In  .the  remaining  piece  of  the  wall  at  t}ie  east  end  aie  traces 
of  an  inserted  post^suppression  window,  and  th"  view  showF  tbat 
there  were  three  of  these  square  windows  inserted  in  the  original 
openings. 
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the  ground  floor,  apparently  for  service  from  the  kitchen, 
and  a  tall  lancet  high  up  of  the  original  work.* 

The  west  end  of  the  building  would  be  divided  ofi 
to  form  a  buttery  about  11  feet  wide.  The  door  from 
the  cloister  would  open  as  usual  into  the  screens  across 
the  west  end  of  the  frater  itself,  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  loft  over  the  screens  and  buttery. 

Buck*s  view  shows  the  roof  remaining  over  all  the 
frater,  but  it  had  disappeared  before  1787. 

THE   WESTEHX   BAXGE. 

Of  the  range  of  buildings  that  occupied  the  west 
side  of  the  cloister  nothing  remains  except  a  fragment 
of  the  east  wall  in  connection  with  the  frater  and  a 
portion  of  the  north  wall  in  continuation  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  frater,  enclosed  in  some  modem  cottages. 
This  wall  had  in  it  an  arched  doorway  at  its  east  end, 
apparently  for  service  from  the  kitchen  to  the  guest 
house,  and  is  clearly  shown  in  Hooper's  drawing  of 
1787.  It  is  also  shown  in  Buck's  view,  but  the  engraver 
has  put  it  in  the  wall  running  south,  which  certainly 
has  no  such  feature,  and  has  omitted  the  wall  running 
west  altogether. 

The  uses  of  the  various  apartments  this  range 
embraced  varied  considerably  in  different  houses,  but 
generally  it  was  of  two  stories  in  height,  and  contained 
the  lodging  of  the  superior  next  the  church,  with  halls 
for  the  entertainment  of  guests  beyond,  which  were 
served  from  the  monastic  kitchen. 

At  Lacock,  where  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
range  exists  entire,  there  was  a  square  chamber  next 
the  church  with  a  fireplace,  a  passage  forming  the 
cloister  entry  and  outer  parlour  next,  and  a  hall  for 
inferior  guests  beyond.  The  upper  floor  contained  the 
abbess's  lodgings  next  the  church,  with  a  small  chapel 
over  part  of  the  cloister,  end  the  rest  was  occupied  bv 
a  large  hall  for  superior  guests. 

At  the  small  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Kington  in 
Wiltshire,  where  the  cloister  was  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church,  the  western  range  remains  incorporated  in 
a  farmhouse.  It  consisted  of  a  one-storied  hall  in  the 
middle,  with  the   cloister  entry  arranged  within  ^ 

*Tbere  waa  a  small  square-beaded  doorway  on  the  first  floor, 
apparently  inserted  after  the  suppression.. 
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screens  at  its  south  end.  There  is  a  small  room  to  the 
south,  called  "  the  priests'  chamber  "  as  early  as  1660, 
with  another  similar  room  above.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
hall  was  another  room  with  a  room  above,  and  two  small 
chambers  projected  beyond  the  line  of  the  cloister,  partly 
covering  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  formed  the 
prioress's  lodging.  A  large  vice  occupying  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  cloister  connected  the  two  floors. 

At  Burnham,  owing  to  there  being  no  cellars  under 
the  frater,  part  of  this  range  was  probably  used  for  that 
purpose. 

THE   KITCHEN. 

Except  from  analogy  the  site  of  the  kitchen  cannot 
be  definitely  fixed,  but  in  all  probability  it  occupied  a 
position  in  line  with  the  western  range,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a  yard  to  the  west  of  the  frater. 

The  writer  remembers  the  north-east  angle  of  a 
building  existing  some  years  ago  at  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  north  wall  of  the  frater  incorporated  in  some 
cottages,*  and  by  examining  Buck's  view  it  will  be  seen 
to  have  belonged  to  a  building  that,  though  ruined, 
was  then  standing  to  a  considerable  height.  It  appears 
to  have  had  two  lancet  windows,  at  different  heights, 
and  a  doorway,  in  the  east  wall.t  There  was  a  gap 
in  the  south  wall  indicating  the  existence  of  a  serving 
doorwav  or  hatch.  From  this  the  food  could  be  taken 
to  the  Wttery  door  at  the  west  end  of  the  frater  and 
to  the  doorway  at  the  north  end  of  the  western  range. 
There  would  probably  have  been  a  pentise  along  the 
west  end  of  the  frater  to  protect  these  serving  doors. 

A  kitchen  in  this  position  is  not  usual,  but  is  similar 
to  that  at  Little  Marlow.  At  the  Benedictine  nunnery 
of  St.  Badegund,  at  Cambridge,  the  kitchen  was  in 
this  position,  but  formed  a  continuation  of  the  western 
range  without  any  court  at  the  end  of  the  frater.  The 
kitchen  at  Lacock  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  frater,  and 
immediately  adjoins  the  north  end  of  the  western  range. 

THE   INFIEMAKY. 

The  monastic  infirmary,  or  fermery  as  it  was  more 
usually  called  for  shortness,  was  not  only  for  the  use 

•  This  wafl  removed  about  four  years  ago,  when,  the  cottages  were 
re-built. 

tThis  is  shown  in  Hooper's  view  of  1787,  but  is  not  visible  in 
Buck's  owing  to  another  wall  being  in  front  of  it. 
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of  the  sick,  but,  as  its  name  implies,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  aged  and  infirm  religious  who  were 
physically  unfit  to  endure  the  rigorous  life  of  the 
cloister.  It  was  generally  a  detached  group  of  build- 
ings containing  a  hall,  a  chapel,  and,  in  larger  houses, 
a  kitchen,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  convent. 
At  Burnham  the  infirmary  was  to  the  east  of  the 
claustral  buildings,  and  consisted  principally  of  a  hall 
43J  feet  long  by  23  feet  wide,  placed  north  and  south.* 
The  whole  of  the  north  wall  and  part  of  the  west  still 
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*  After  the  suppreesion  tbe  infirmaiy  wcus  retaiiked  as  pant  of  the 
new  dwelling  house,  anjd  was  then  divided  by  a  floor  into  two  stories. 
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xemains  standing.  The  entrance  was  apparently  in 
the  west  wall  at  the  south  end,  and  was  connected  by 
a  pentise  with  the  east  side  of  the  warming-house. 

Of  the  west  wall,  the  southern  portion  has  been 
destroyed,  but  the  foundations  have  been  traced.  The 
northern  part  remains  to  almost  its  full  height,  and 
contains  two  lancet  windows.§  These  are,  externally, 
like  those  of  the  chapter-house,  but  slightly  wider  in 
the  openings:  internally  they  have  wider  splays,  with 
a  "rebate  for  a  shutter,  and  a  relieving  arch  without  a 
label  over  the  rerearch. 

The  north  wall  has  at  the  extreme  west  end  a  small 
doorway  with  a  pointed  segmental  head,  of  which  the 
jambs  and  arch  have  a  double  roll  moulding  with  a 
fillet  between.  To  the  east  of  this  doorway  is  a  small 
locker  with  a  rebate  for  a  door  similar  to  that  in  the 
warming-house.* 

The  east  wall  has  been  mostly  destroyed  above 
ground ;  t  but  was  traced  to  its  south  end  by  excavation. 

The  south  wall  has  now  entirely  disappeared  except 
the  foundations,  but  was  standing  complete  as  late  as 
1834.  This  is  shown  very  clearly  in  Dr.  Bromet's 
drawing  (plate  B.),  and  then  had  two  original  lancet 
windows  in  the  lower  part,  with  a  blocked  brick-lined 
doorway  towards  the  east.  +  The  gable  above  was 
standing  to  its  full  height,  and  it  appears  to  have  had 
originally  a  lancet  in  the  middle,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  inserted  square  window. 

To  the  east  of  the  hall  would  probably  have  been 
a  small  chapel,  and  perhaps  a  kitchen,  but  the  foun- 

§  To  the  fiOTitli  of  these  windows  is  a>n  inserted  square  window  of 
post-suppression  date,  now  walled  up  with  bricks  on  the  inside. 
Connecting  the  infirmary  with  the  warming-house  is  a  post-suppres- 
sion wall,  in  which,  at  the  west  end.  is  a  walled-up  doorway,  and  at 
the  east  a  walled-up  window.  There  is  a  modern  doorway  in  the 
middle. 

*  Further  east  is  a  three-light  brick  window  of  similar  cbaracter 
to  that  in  the  restry,  and  orer  it  is  another  window  of  the  same 
nature  to  light  the  nrst  floor. 

t  Adjoining  the  north  wall  is  the  breast  of  a  post-suppression 
fireplace,  in  brick,  at  the  back  of  which  was  a  wall  running  east. 
There  appears  to  hare  been  a  small  window  inserted  between  the 
fireplace  and  the  north-east  angle  of  tJie  building. 

tThis  doubtless  was  inserted  to  lead  to  a  small  projectini; 
building  on  the  south  side,  of  which  the  foundations  were  found. 
It  haid  the  eastern  part  paved  with  tiles,  and  was  apparently  a 
privy. 
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dations  could  not  be  traced  satisfactorily  owing  to  those 
of  later  buildings  being  found  on  the  site.§ 

The  doorway  in  the  north  end  of  the  infirmary  led 
to  a  building  of  which  the  west  and  north  end  have 
been  destroyed.  The  east  wall  remains,  and  had  a 
window  with  wide  internal  splays  in  the  centre  of  its 
length.*  There  is  a  small  recess  for  a  lamp  to  the 
south.  The  north  end  of  the  building  covered  the 
drain  of  the  abbey,  and  was  a  gardrobe  in  connection 
with  the  infirmary. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description,  the 
buildings  at  Burnham,  though  small,  are  yet  of  con- 
siderable interest,  despite  the  ravages  of  the  despoiler 
in  comparatively  recent  years.  It  is  hoped  that,  now 
some  attempt  has  been  made  to  learn  more  of  their 
original  character  and  the  uses  they  were  put  to  by 
their  builders,  the  ruins  will  be  cared  for  in  a  better 
wajY  than  has  been  their  fate  in  the  past. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  tender  his  thanks 
to  the  present  occupier  of  the  premises,  Mr.  J.  White, 
who  has  given  every  assistance  to  enable  research  to 
be  made;  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  permission 
to  reproduce  Dr.  Bromet's  valuable  drawings;  to  Mr. 
William  Brown,  F.S.A.,  for  the  transcript  of  the 
suppression  surveys  of  small  Yorkshire  nunneries  which 
has  been  so  constantly  referred  to,  and  especially  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  for  help  of  various  kinds 
in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  and  overlooking  the 
proofs  before  publication. 

Harold  Brakspear,  F.S.A. 


§  These  later  buildiaigB  were  aU  of  brick,  and  very  difficult  to 
elucidate.  There  wa«  a  wall  mnninir  Met  in  continuation  of  fhe 
eouth  wall  of  the  infirmary  hall,  and  masses  of  brickwork  and  tile 
flooring  to  the  north  of  it. 

•The  exterior  of  the  window  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  space 
filled  up  with  brickwork.  Running  northward  in  line  with  the 
east  waU  of  this  building  up  to  the  precinct  wall  is  a  vood  brick 
garden  wall  with  a  four-centred  arched  and  moulded  doorway  in 
the  middle. 
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The  present  article  concludes  a  series  embracing 
descriptions  of  three  Churches  lying  close  to  one 
another  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  Desborough  Hundred ; 
in  the  two  recent  issues  of  the  "  Eecords  "  the  Churches 
at  Turville  and  Fingest  were  described,  and  it  is  only 
now  proposed  to  limit  this  paper  to  an  archseological 
account  of  the  Church  «it  Ibstone,  and  not  to  cover 
ground  belonging  to  the  historian. 

Very  little  has  been  written  upon  this  particular 
parish  (sometimes  spelt  Ipstone),  whilst  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Church,  practically  no  documents  exist. 
Formerly,  the  village  and  church  stood  in  Oxfordshire, 
at  which  time  the  Bucks  boundary  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  the  parlour  of  the  Manor  House,  but  since  1894 
it  has  been  wholly  in  Bucks,  and  in  the  Deanery  of 
Wycombe.  The  living  is  held  with  Fingest,  but  up  to 
1841  was  joined  with  Cuxham,  near  Watlington. 

The  majority  of  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  situated  in  valleys,  and  are  surrounded  by  dwellings, 
but  the  fabric  about  to  be  described  stands  upon  a  hill 
overlooking  the  Hambleden  valley,  and  is,  curiously 
enough,  placed  at  some  considerable  distance  from  its 
village.  This  isolation  is  the  first  point  which  strikes 
one  on  approaching  the  site,  for  the  Church  is  almost 
encircled  by  trees  which  impede  most  of  the  views  from 
any  distance.  Another  early  impression  is  the  fact  that 
the  structure  has  a  history  in  many  respects  identical 
with  both  of  those  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

The  churchyard  is  spacious,  and  falls  somewhat 
quickly  from  north  to  south ;  the  level  has  risen  on  the 
north  owing  to  the  displaced  earth  from  interments 
and  comparatively  little  on  the  south ;  the  situation 
is  pleasantly  wooded,  while  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
whole  is  enhanced  by  a  fine  large  yew  at  the  west  end. 

This  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  quite  small, 
having,  with  choir  and  gallery,  a  seating  accommodation 
of  from  110  to  115  adults  and  children,  and  consists  of 
a  chancel,  a  nave,  gallery,  bell  turret,  south  porch,  and 
heating  chamber,  of  which  the  two  latter  are  modem 
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works.  The  greater  part  of  the  walls  is  of  twelfth 
century  erection,  and  has  kept  its  verticality  extremely 
well,  particularly  so  in  the  chancel  arch. 

Entering  by  the  Norman  south  door,  one  observes  the 
restrained  character  of  the  general  effects,  and  also  the 
satisfactory  proportions ;  it  is,  however,  forcibly  brought 
to  one's  notice  that  the  whole  interior  is  quite  spoiled 
by  the  large  gallery  at  the  west  end.  As  in  other  local 
instances,  the  hand  of  the  restorer  has  made  its  mark 
at  Ibstone,  where  are  to  be  seen  the  usual  raising  of 
the  chancel  level,  the  extravagant  design  in  tile  floor- 
ings, angle  buttresses  to  the  east  wall,  pitch  pine  seats 
and  chancel  roof,  and  other  inharmonious  details  so 
extensively  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  restoration 
in  1870.  In  spite  of  these  discordant  introductions, 
there  is  much  interest  of  a  broad  and  simple  nature. 

The  walls  of  the  nave,  varying  in  thickness  from 
2  ft.  8  in.  to  2  ft.  11  in.,  are  built  of  flint,  and  faced 
roughly  in  mortar,  of  which  most  of  the  original  work 
appears  to  be  remaining  on  the  west  front.  The  flat 
east  and  west  gables,  which  have  hipped  copings 
covered  with  roofing  tiles,  are  particularly  interesting, 
as,  although  following  the  lines  of  the  lead  roof,  they 
are  very  unusual,  and  in  ple<asing  contrast  with  the 
ordinary  steep  pitches.  The  internal  dimensions  are 
29  ft.  8  in.  by  18  ft.  5^  in.,  whilst  the  diagonal  measure- 
ments are  both  34  ft.  11  in.,  showing  that  the  Norman 
nave  was  truly  built.  This  characteristic  appealed  to 
the  writer  at  F ingest,  where  great  accuracy  was  em- 
ployed in  the  twelfth  century  work,  but  where,  as  at 
Ibstone,  the  building  of  subsequent  centuries  proves  to 
have  been  loosely  undertaken.  The  orientation  is  that 
most  frequently  found  in  small  churches;  the  axis  of 
the  chancel  deviates  to  the  south  from  that  of  the  nave. 
-  The  stone  chancel  arch  is  tall  in  proportion,  being 
8  ft.  6J  in.  wide,  rising  to  a  height  of  16  ft.  9  in.  from 
the  general  floor  line  (see  Section  A.B.).  The  semi- 
circular form  springs  from  an  impost  moulding,  which 
is  enriched  with  a  sunk  diaper  design.  There  is  a 
chamfered  plinth,  and  in  the  soffit  of  the  arch  a  carved 
head  of  a  figure,  undoubtedly  of  ancient  date,  has  been 
built  in.  The  arch,  with  jambs,  is  standing  well,  as, 
indeed,  is  the  whole  of  the  Norman  work,  but  there  is 
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just  an  appearance  of  newness  which  may  be  due  to 
re-scraping  of  the  stonework  when  the  interior  was  re- 
plastered.  The  south  door  has  a  stone  lintol,  with  a 
"  billet "  ornament  carved  over  the  face  of  it,  and  above 
the  lintol  is  a  semi-circular-shaped  tympanum  or  head, 
with  some  modern  incisions  in  lozenge  form,  enclosed 
by  a  sunk  label  moulding ;  there  are  also  two  caps  or 
imposts  with  a  similar  diaper  pattern  as  to  the  chancel 
arch.  This  enrichment  does  not,  however,  appear  to  the 
writer  to  be  twelfth  century  work ;  it  is  very  small  in 
scale,  and  comparatively  uninjured,  and  resembles  Early 
English  diapering,  but  in  the  present  instance  the  work 
is  modern  in  appearance. 

The  opening  of  the  north  doorway  has  been  built  up, 
and,  although  the  inner  arch  is  seen  in  the  nave,  the 
original  external  head  of  the  doorway  is  still  remain- 
ing, and  can  be  seen  inside  the  modem  heating  chamber 
addition. 

This  doorhead  is  interesting  in  that  it  possesses  a 
straight  stone  lintol,  a  segmental  arch,  and  a  tympanum 
with  small  inlaid  stones  of  a  lozenge  shape,  the  whole 
teing  bedded  in  a  kind  of  reddy-brown  mortar.  One 
stone  impost  moulding  remains,  and  the  door  opening 
has  been  built  up  with  a  rough  flint  wall.  The  detail 
of  this  door  is  in  no  way  like  the  south  door,  although 
the  form  is  identical. 

The  three  windows  of  the  nave  are  later  insertions; 
the  large  two-light  south  window  is  late  Decorated,  of 
•coarse  detail,  but  with  an  unusually  minute  pierced 
middle  spandril  light,  and  there  is  a  carved  head  of  a 
stone  figure  built  into  the  wall  immediately  above  the 
label ;  the  inside  jambs  have  splays  of  diflPerent  angles, 
and  a  flat  stone  arch  covers  the  whole  opening  on  the 
nave  side.  The  south  window  externally  is  a  nonde- 
script feature  finished  in  brick ;  the  splayed  reveals  of 
the  interior  point  to  the  existence  of  mediaeval  work, 
and  to  the  fact  that  here  is  an  alteration  consequent 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  gallery.  The  north  window 
is  a  two-light  15th  centurj'-  insertion,  the  sill  of  which 
is  unusually  high  above  the  floor  line,  a  fact  suggesting 
the  former  existence  of  a  Norman  window ;  the  stone- 
work outside  is  rendered  with  cement  mortar,  and  the 
inside  head  is  flat,  plastered  wHh  the  walls. 
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The  roof  is  framed  in  oak  with  three  king  post 
trusses,  of  which  the  scantlings  are  as  follow: — ^Tie- 
beams,  10  in.  by  9  in. ;  king  post,  5  J  in.  by  5^  in. ; 
principal  rafters,  4J  in.  by  4^  in. ;  struts,  5i  in.  by 
4i  in. ;  purlins,  5|  in.  by  b\  in. ;  and  rafters,  41  in.  by 
2J  in.,  laid  flatwise.  This  is  undoubtedly  eighteenth 
century  work,  in  which  iron  straps  and  bands  have 
been  used ;  the  pitch  is  unusually  flat  for  this  method 
of  framing,  but  it  probably  takes  the  lines  of  an  older 
roof,  the  slopes  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  east  and 
west  low  gables.  There  is  a  date  1774  on  the  tie  beam, 
over  the  chancel  arch,  and  the  whole  of  the  timbers 
are  roughly  chamfered.  The  lead  covering  appears  to 
be  very  old  material,  of  which  the  sheets  are  of  con- 
siderable width;  it  was  re-laid  during  the  nineteenth 
century  upon  stained  deal  beaded  boarding,  at  which 
time  the  oak  timbers  were  varnished. 

The  bell  turret  contains  two  bells  with  almost  equal 
tones,  hunfif  in  an  oak  carriage ;  there  are  no  inscrip- 
tions or  other  evidences  of  dates,  but  the  roof  and  the 
turret  appear  to  be  of  one  date.  The  turret  roof  is 
hipped  four  ways,  covered  with  tiles,  and  finished  at 
the  apex  with  a  stone  finial.  The  vertical  sides  are 
finished  with  oak  shingles,  and  there  are  two  louvred 
openings  on  the  east  and  west  faces.  These  shingles- 
were  fixed  during  the  last  century,  replacing  an  ordinary 
weather-boarded  covering. 

The  porch  to  the  south  doorway  is  framed  in  fir,  with 
open  sides  set  upon  low  walls,  and  replaces  an  older 
addition  built  with  flint  walls,  covered  with  mortar; 
this  is  shown  in  a  sketch  taken  before  the  restoration 
was  begun. 

The  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  which,  as 
beforeeaid,  mars  the  effect  of  the  whole  interior,  was 
erected  in  1837 ;  it  is  a  somewhat  large  feature,  capable 
of  seating  at  least  forty  children,  and  is  thus  very  much 
out  of  scale  with  the  interior.  The  front  is  filled  in  with 
painted  turned  balusters,  which  are  clearly  18th  century 
workmanship,  and  from  a  sketch  made  from  a  photo- 
graph kindly  lent  to  the  writer  they  would  «bppear  to 
have  been  adapted  from  an  old  communion  rail  and 
balustrade  of  the  desk  fronts  in  the  chancel.  The  sill 
and  handrail  are  of  pine. 
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Perhaps  the  feature  of  the  interior  possessing  greatest 
interest  is  the  late  14th  century  oak  pulpit.  These  are 
now,  alas !  very  seldom  met  with.  In  this  instance  the 
cornice,  base,  and  the  stairs  have  been  renewed,  and 
the  fine  traceried  panels,  with  carved  crockets,  finials,. 
and  pinnacles,  well  preserved.  A  small  iron  ring^ 
remains,  which  may  at  one  time  have  held  an  hour 
glass  support. 

The  font  consists  of  a  large  stone  bowl  lined  with  lead, 
having  sides  diminishing  towards  the  foot.  There  are* 
rough  tool  markings  over  the  whole  of  the  stonework, 
and,  although  there  is  no  detail  to  assist  in  determining 
the  date,  the  period  of  workmanship  appears  to  be- 
JN'orman. 

On  the  north  side  is  a  modern  heating  chamber  with 
furnace,  from  which  the  heat  is  conducted  through  iron 
floor  gratings  (E  on  plan) ;  the  apparatus  has,  however, 
been  discontinued  in  recent  years,  and  heat  is  now 
obtained  from  an  independent  stove  standing  in  a  very 
prominent  position  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave. 
The  passages  are  paved  with  6  in.  red  and  black  tiles 
laid  in  a  checquered  pattern. 

The  nave  seating  is  of  pitch  pine  placed  upon  deal 
platforms;  this  was  introduced  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration,  when  the  old  high-backed  seating  was 
entirely  removed. 

The  internal  dimensions  of  the  chancel  are  19  ft.  5  in. 
on  the  north  side  by  14  ft.  8  in.  on  the  east,  whilst  the 
two  diagonal  measurements  have  a  difference  of  8  in.^ 
showing  the  irregular  nature  of  the  building.  The  plan 
shows  the  walls  to  be  13th  century,  but  it  should  be 
here  mentioned  that  the  east  window  and  south  door 
is  the  only  evidence  in  support  of  that  contention.  A 
Norman  chancel  must  have  existed,  but  all  traces  have 
disappeared.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  point  is 
the  extreme  thinness  of  the  east  wall,  which  measures 
1  ft.  8  in.,  and  the  south  wall  only  1  ft.  4  in.,  whilst 
the  north  wall  is  of  substantial  thickness.  The  raising 
of  the  floor  levels  was  introduced  prior  to  the  187(> 
restoration. 

The  east  window  is  a  good  example  of  13th  century 
moulded  work ;  it  consists  of  three  lancets,  the  centre 
of  which  is  stilted  considerably  higher  than  the  outer 
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lights.  Externally  the  detail  has  ordinary  splays,  but 
the  heads  inside  have  moulded  arches  springing  from 
moulded  caps  carried  by  engaged  columns  wjth  turned 
bases ;  the  upper  part  of  the  east  wall  has  an  off-set, 
which  makes  the  gable  very  thin.  The  larger  of  the 
south  windows  is  a  two-light  late  Decorated  insertion ; 
the  traceried  heads  are  ogee  in  form,  and  the  whole  is 
very  similar  to  the  south  windows  in  the  chancel  at 
Fingest — no  doubt  the  work  of  the  same  hand.  The 
other  south  window  is  a  very  small  single  square-headed 
light,  probably  15th  century  work.  The  priest's  door 
has  been  filled  up  on  the  inner  side.  This  has  the 
appearance  of  being  13th  century  work,  and  of  having 
been  "  scraped  "  in  recent  years. 

The  altar  table  is  a  good  specimen  of  English  17th 
century  work;  it  is  constructed  in  oak,  but  has  been 
painted  and  grained  to  imitate  the  same  material. 

The  roof  is  a  modern  pitch  pine  construction  covered 
with  tiles,  replacing  an  old  oak  queen  post  roof.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  the  effort  made  to  keep  the  wall  plates 
level  on  the  inside  and  also  to  maintain  the  rid^e  central 
with  the  east  window  and  the  gable  externally,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  irregular  thickness  of 
the  north  and  south  walls.  Reference  to  the  east  eleva- 
tion will  explain  this  point. 

The  existing:  altar  rail,  steps,  and  tile  pavings  were 
fixed  about  1870.  With  the  exception  of  the  floor  slab 
marked  B  on  the  plan,  which  has  reference  to  the 
founder  of  the  Goring  Heath  Charity,  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  memorials  inside  the  church.  All  the  glass 
is  modern. 

This  account  cannot  be  concluded  without  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  kind  and  valuable  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Henry  Joscelyne,  Miss  Joscelyne, 
Miss  Tiddeman  (who  kindly  lent  the  sketches  to  which 
referen(^.e  has  been  made),  and  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks. 

William  A.  Fobstth. 
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[Fhoto.  by  Marsh  Bros.y  Henley. 


The  above  illustration  represents  the  front  of  an 
oak  chest,  five  feet  six  inches  square,  in  the  Church 
of  Hambleden,  Bucks,  and  local  tradition  says  that  the 
carving  once  formed  part  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  bed- 
stead. Apparently  the  only  foundation  for  this  notion 
is  that  the  arms  of  the  Cardinal  are  represented  on  one 
of  the  panels,  and  that  in  1514  Wolsey  held  the  See 
of  Lincoln,  to  which  belonged  a  palace  at  Fingest,  three 
miles  from  Hambleden.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Wolsey  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln  for  less  than 
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a  year,  and  was  not  then  a  Cardinal,  and,  as  the  arms 
in  the  carving  include  a  CardinaPs  Hat,  it  is  plain  that 
the  work  was  of  later  date. 

The  carving  is  divided  into  eight  panels,  and,  num- 
bering the  upper  four  from  left  to  right,  it  will  be  seen 
that  No.  1  contains  the  arms  of  Wolsey  surmounted 
by  the  Cardinal's  Hat,  and  above  these  the  Royal  .arms. 

^o.  2  represents  the  arms  of  Richard  Foxe,  Bishqi 
of  Winchester,  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  His  arms  are  encircled  by  the  Garter  and 
motto  "  Honi  soit  qui  ml  y  pense,"  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  being  Prelate  of  that  Order.  Below  is  a 
scroll  with  the  Bishop's  motto  "  Est  Deo  Gratia,"  and 
above  the  arms,  on  the  left,  is  the  Tudor  Rose,  com- 
bining in  one  the  Roses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Opposite 
to  this  is  the  Triple  Crowned  Castle  of  Castile,  and 
below,  a  bursting  pomegranate,  the  badge  of  Catherine 
of  Aragon.  The  third  and  fourth  of  the  upper  panels 
contain  portraits  of  two  heads  which  have  not  been 
identified,  the  fourth  also  exhibiting  a  mutilated  repre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  glory,  attended 
by  an  angel  and  S.  Joseph  ( ?). 

On  the  first  of  the  lower  panels  is  the  semblance  of 
a  coat  of  arms,  "  sem^e  of  eaglets  and  trefoils  slipped 
on  lozenges,"  but  to  what  "family  belonging  has  not 
been  traced;  neither  can  the  writer  throw  any  light 
on  the  curious  designs  of  the  remaining  three  panels. 

The  alternate  arrangement  of  the  pillars  dividing  the 
panels  and  the  correspondence  between  the  pillars  of 
the  upper  and  lower  rows  will  be  noticed.  The  figures 
are  mutilated,  but  some  sacred  emblems  can  be  identi- 
fied, e.g.,  seraphim  and  a  figure  holding  a  chalice,  and 
the  figures  on  the  extreme  right  hold  scrolls  with  in- 
scriptions which  unfortunately  are  illegible. 

The  history  of  the  chest  is  possibly  connected  with 
that  of  the  family  of  Lord  Sandys,  of  the  Vyne,  and 
the  reasons  for  thinking  so  may  be  shortly  stated:  — 

In  the  Chancel  of  Hambleden  Church  is.  an  altar 
tomb  without  name  or  date,  upon  which  are  the 
arms  of  Lord  Sandys,  *^  ardent,  a  cross  ragul6  sable," 
•quartered  with  the  arms  of  other  families  with  which 
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he  is  known  to  have  been  connected.     The  following 
lines  form  part  of  the  inscription:  — 

"  I  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  life 

"  To  see  you  again  at  the  last  day ; 

"  And  now,  farewell,  Elizabeth  my  wife. 

"  Teach  my  three  children,  God  to  obeye." 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  Henry, 
son  of  the  second  Baron  Sandys,  who  died  (about  1555) 
in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  therefore  never  bore  the 
title.  Henry  Sandys  left  a  widow,  Elizabeth,  and 
three  children,  viz.,  William,  third  Baron  Sandys, 
Thomas,  and  Margery.  The  widow  was  daughter  of 
the  second  Baron  Windsor  of  Bradenham,  and  married 
for  a  third  husband  (Henry  Sandys  being  the  first) 
Ralph  Scrope,  of  Hambleden,  who  is  also  buried  in 
the  Church. 

**  The  Vyne,"  near  Basingstoke,  the  residence  of  the 
Sandys  family,  was  built  by  William,  first  Baron 
Sandys,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  embel- 
lished with  a  great  quantity  of  wood  carving,  to  some 
of  which  the  chest  in  Hambleden  Church  bears  a  strong 
resemblance.  The  first  Baron  Sandys  was  on  intimate 
terms  both  with  Wolsey  and  Foxe,  accompanying  the 
former  on  a  mission  to  France  in  the  early  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  founding,  in  conjunction  with  the 
latter,  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Basingstoke 
"  for  the  promotion  of  works  of  piety,  religion,  and 
charity."  This  Lord  Sandys  also  accompanied  an 
expedition  to  assist  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  the  father 
of  Catherine,  against  the  French.  As  before  mentioned, 
the  Royal  aims  and  the  badge  of  Queen  Catherine  are 
found  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Wolsey  and  Foxe 
on  the  oak  chest,  whilst  among  the  carvings  at  ''  The 
Vyne "  all  these  are  to  be  found,  and  also  a  device 
combining  the  initials  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Bishop, 
the  illustration  of  which  (see  below)  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Chaloner  Chute's  '*  History  of  the  Vyne." 

Upon  the  facts  as  related  above  the  conclusion  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  chest  was  part  of  the  furni- 
ture at  "  The  Vyne,"  and  passed  through  Henry  Sandys 
tx)  his  widow,  and  was  presented  by  her  to  Hambleden 
Church.  The  date  of  the  carving  is  probably  between 
1515 ,  when    a    Cardinal's    Hat    was    conferred    upon 
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Wolsey,  and  1555,  the  approximate  date  of  the  death 
of  Henry  Sandys. 

Looked  at  as  a  pieoe  of  historical  evidence,  the 
carving  may  be  thought  to  have  a  bearing  on  the 
disputed  allegation  of  Wolsey's  ingratitude  to  Foxe, 
and  to  confirm  the  view  of  Foxe's  latest  biographer 
(see  the  article  on  Foxe  in  the  Dictionarv  of  National 
Biography)  that  the  relations  between  them  were  no 
other  than  those  of  sincere  friendship. 

John  Charles  Fox. 
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THE  LATE  REV.   THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 

This  Society  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  Eev. 
Thomas  Williams,  Rector  of  Aston  Clinton,  whose 
death  occurred  on  the  18th  September  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Williams  was  a  scholar  and  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford.  In  1852  he  became  Vice-Principal 
of  St.  Mark's  Training  College.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  Cowbridge  Grammar 
School.  In  1871  he  became  Rector  of  Rotherfield 
Peppard,  Oxfordshire,  and  in  1881  accepted  from  Jesus 
College  the  living  of  Aston  Clinton,  which  he  held  till 
his  death.  It  wUl  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Williams, 
as  a  member  of  our  Society,  contributed  a  paper  to 
^*  The  Records "  on  "  The  origin  and  first  growth  of 
Christianity  in  Bucks  "  (Vol.  VII.,  p.  343  et  seq.).  A 
careful  perusal  of  this  paper  will  disclose  the  grasp 
of  knowledge  of  our  early  history  acquired  by  Mr. 
Williams.  It  is  only  by  close  research  that  any  con- 
nected conclusions  can  be  formed  of  the  history  of  this 
country  before  and  at  the  period  after  the  Saxon  in- 
vasion. Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  and  puzzling 
than  the  tracing  out  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  small 
kingdoms  which  were  included  in  this  island  during 
the  struggles  of  hostile  races,  or  to  bring  to  light  the 
chequered  fortune  of  Christianity  till  m  final  estab- 
lishment. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Williams 
was  a  careful  student  of  the  early  history  of  this  country, 
and  of  Wales,  the  land  of  his  birth,  from  whence  his 
knowledge  of  the  primitive  Celtic  peoples  would  natur- 
ally be  derived,  and  one  only  feels  a  sincere  regret  that 
he  has  allowed  his  researches  to  remain  to  a  great  extent 
unutilized.  In  offering  this  inadequate  tribute  to  his 
memory,  the  writer  can,  from  a  correspondence  extend- 
ing over  many  years,  bear  testimony  to  Mr.  Williams's 
researches  as  a  genealogist.  Perhaps  this  was  his  strong 
point.     He  was  greatly  interested  in  tracing  the  pedi* 
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grees  of  the  early  settlers  in  Buekingliainshire,  and 
of  the  benefactors  of  religious  houses  in  the  county. 
Valuable  notes  on  these  subjects  bear  testimony  to  this. 
Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Williams  lert  manu- 
scripts, not  yet  examined,  which  may  be  of  great  service 
in  studying  the  origin  of  families  who  have  made  their 
mark,  and  whose  memorials  are  still  preserved  to  us. 
Mr.  Williams's  merits  as  a  clergyman  and  parish  priest 
have  already  been  made  known.  In  this  notice  we  have 
purposely  confined  our  remarks  to  subjects  which 
Drought  him  in  connection  with  this  Society.  It  will 
be  felt  that  Mr.  Williams's  tastes  and  mental  gifts  are 
of  a  quality  rare  as  well  as  precious,  and  that  we  can 
ill  spare  one  who  possessed  tnem  from  among  us. — Ed. 
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Foe  ths  Ykab  1902. 


ANNUAL   EXCUBSION. 


The  annual  excursion  of  the  Bucks  Archaeological  Society  took 
plaoe  on  Thuraday,  July  171h.  The  situation  of  the  district  to  be 
▼asited  on  that  occasion  being  in  the  western  part  of  Desborough 
Hundred,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  members  to  meet  at 
the  G.W.B.  Station,  High  Wyoombe,  by  trains  arriying  there.  The 
members  having  taken  their  places  in  carriages  supplied  for  the 
purpose  without  loss  of  time,  commenced  their  journey,  passing 
along  Castle-street  by  the  fine  Parish  Church,  and  tnence  by 
Frogmore  and  Oxford-street  on  the  way  to  West  Wyoombe.  On 
the  left  could  be  discerned  a  circular  clump  of  trees  indicating  the 
position  of  Desborough  Camp,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  British 
earthworks  remaining  in  Bucks.  The  obelisk  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Tillage  street  at  West  Wyoombe  was  erected  to  commemorate 
the  completion  of  the  straight  piece  of  road  between  that  point 
and  the  west  end  of  High  Wycombe  by  Lord  Despenser  in  1752. 
Crowning  the  steep  hill  on  the  right  the  old  Parish  Church,  with 
its  curious  ball  on  the  tower  and  the  uncovered  mausoleum,  came 
in  view,  ajid  in  the  middle  of  the  street  on  the  same  side  was  noticed 
the  ancient  Church  Loft,  with  the  impress  of  a  crucifix  clearly  defined 
on  one  of  the  uprights  in  front  of  the  building.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  West  Wycombe  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Dashwood. 
Passing  the  steep  escarpment  of  Loxborough  Hill,  the  road  lay 
along  the  valley  running  parallel  to  Bledlow  Ridge.  The  views 
along  this  part  of  the  journey  were  very  pleasant  and  varied,  exhibit- 
ing everywnere  those  rounded  neights  and  pretty  little  valleys  typical 
of  the  Chiltern  Hills. 

RADNAG£. 

In  about  an  hour  from  the  time  of  starting  the  party  arrived  at 
Radnage,  where  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary. 
The  building  consists  of  a  south  porch,  nave,  central  tower,  and 
chancel.  It  stands  in  a  secluded  spot  near  the  Rectory,  almost 
hidden  by  trees.  The  present  Church  is  chiefly  of  the  18th  century 
Gothic;  but  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower  exhibits  some  Norman 
features,  and  is  probably  a  portion  of  an  earlier  edifice.  The  East 
window  of  the  chancel  is  a  plain  triplet;  but  most  of  the  other 
windows  contain  Decorated  work.  In  the  wall  on  the  South  side 
of  the  chancel  is  an  Early  English  piscina.  The  tower  is  supported 
upon  four  massive  piers,  from  which  spring  two  pointed  arches 
communicating  with  the  nave  and  chancel  respectively.  The  nave 
retains  its  old  roof,  with  handsome  hammer  beams  and  carved 
bosses.  The  Rectory  house  is  a  substantial  building  of  red  brick, 
and  the  grounds  adjoin  the  churchyard  on  its  West  side.    Affixed 
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to  the  South  wall  of  the  nave  are  two  brasses  dated  reepectiTeW 
1534  and  1605. 

Mr.  J.  Parker  garre  a  short  accoant  of  the  maxMrial  history.  He 
remarked  that  with  reference  to  the  names  of  the  Tillage,  Badnage, 
Badenache,  or  Bodenache,  that  hatch  or  aehe  is  a  common  suffix  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  forests.  The  Manor  is  not.  it  appears, 
recorded  in  Domesday.  It  was  given  by  Henry  I.  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  on  the  suppression  of  that  order  it  was  granted  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  they  continued  to  possess 
it  till  their  dissolution  tern:  Henry  VIII.  Dugdale's  Monasticon 
states  that  the  Abbey  of  Fozkt  Eborard  or  Elnold  in  NormMkdy 
had  four  librates  of  land  in  the  Manor  of  Bodenache,  supposed  to 
contain  four  on:ang8  or  52  acres.  Mary  re-established  the  Priory, 
which  was  finally  dissolved  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and 
the  Manor  reverted  to  the  Crown.  In  the  time  of  Langley  this 
was  still  called  the  King's  Manor.  There  is  another  Manor  in  the 
eastern  pari  of  the  parish  ;  this  Manor  at  one  tim«  belonged  to 
the  Chancers,  and  passed  from  them  by  marriage  to  the  De  la 
Poles,  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  it  was  assigned  to  the  Dean  and 
Canons  of  Windsor,  and  was  in  the  time  of  Langley  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hon.  Mary  Leigh.  The  lonely  situation  of  the  Bectory  was 
no  doubt  the  cause  of  two  burglaries  at  this  house--on6  in  1717, 
when  the  Bev.  John  Wodeson  was  Bector,  and  the  other  in  1887, 
when  the  Bev.  Thomas  Jones  was  Bector.  The  latter  crime  and 
the  trial  of  the  criminals  created  much  notoriety  at  the  time,  the 
remembrance  of  which  still  lingers  in  the  district. 

At  Pond  Farm,  on  Badnage  Cdmmon,  lie  interred  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Withers,  who  died  January  1,  1843,  and  was  buried 
there,  according  to  the  directions  contained  in  his  will,  beneath 
the  shade  of  his  own  trees,  in  his  own  ground. 

A  pleasant  drive  of  a  little  over  half-an-hour  brought  the  party 
to  the  next  stage  of  their  journey. 

8T0KENCHTJBCH. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  88.  Peter  and  Paul,  occupies  a  prominent 
position  close  to  the  village.  It  consists  of  a  low  West  tower,-  nave, 
x^orth  transept  and  aisle,  and  chancel.  The  tower  is  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular period,  and  its  upper  portion  is  of  wood,  with  an  outer 
casing  of  slates.  There  is  a  good  South  doorway  of  an  Early  English 
pattern,  with  the  tooth  ornament  scluptured  on  the  drip-stone.  The 
nave  and  chancel  are  Decorated,  and  communicate  with  each  other 
through  a  transitional  Norman  arch,  which  is  probably  the  earliest 
portion  of  the  building.  The  North  aisle  is  modem,  and  was  added 
about  twelve  years  ago.  There  is  a  hagioscope  on  the  North  side 
of  the  chancel  arch;  the  font  is  Perpendicular,  and  in  the  chancel 
are  two  piscins,  one  of  a  peculiarly  good  design.  There  are  no 
monuments  of  note;  but  the  Church  contains  four  brasses,  dated 
respectively  1410,  1415,  and  two  16S2. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  cottages  are  huddled  in  close  contact  with 
the  Church,  which  may  give  the  due  to  the  name  of  the  village, 
the  Church  in  the  Stockade,  hemmed  in  aixd  guarded  from  the 
far-peaching  forest  which  surrounded  it.  ,     ,^  .  ^     ^. 

After  quitting  the  Churen  the  visitors  made  their  way  to  the 
King's  Arms  Inn,  where  luncheon  was  served.  Immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  the  general  meeting  for  the  transaction 
of  business  took  place,  Sir  Henry  Smyth,  K.C.M.G.,  presiding.  The 
following  were  re-elected  as  ofBcere  for  the  year : —President :  The 
Earl  of  Bosebery.  Vice-presidents:  Lord  Cottesloe,  Lord  Boston, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Bishop  of  Beading.  Sir  Edward  lawson. 
Bart..  Mr.  Leopold  de  Bothschild,  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  the 
Archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli.  M.P..  Colonel 
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^^i*'  ^^$^^  ^*^  ^^a'y  Smyth.  Mr.  L.  Liberty,  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks, 
and  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne.  The  CJommittee:  Rev.  E.  D.  Shaw  (standing 
chairman),  Messrs.  T.  Horwood,  J.  Rutland,  G.  Weller.  E.  Wiikins, 
Rer.  C.  O.  Phipps,  Messrs.  R.  E.  Gonlden,  F.8.A..  Stephen  Darby, 
J.  T.  Harrison.  R.  H.  Barrett,  Rev.  R.  W.  Carew  Hnnt,  and  Mr.  E. 
Swinfen  Harris.  Hon.  Sees. :  Messrs.  J.  Parker  and  A.  H.  Cocks. 
Treasurer:  Mr.  J.  Williamt.  Auditors:  Messrs.  T.  Horwood  and 
£.  Wiikins. 

Mr.  Parker  read  the  Treasurer's  statement  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  81.  1901,  which  was  as  follows : —Receipts :  Balance  in  hand, 
^14:8:4;  subscriptions,  ,679:7;  sale  of  "Records,"  ^88:16.  Pay- 
ments: On  account  of  printing  "Records":  Balance  of  1899, 
JB25:11:5;  on  account  of  1900,  .£80— JBSS :  11 : 5 ;  rent,  M;  caretaker, 
^ :  15 ;  Treasurer,  J^ ;  commission  on  subscriptions  collected,  iB3 :  19 ; 
sundries,  £3.2;  balance  in  hand.  Jei8:18:ll.  Liabilities:  Balance 
of  printing  account,  1900,  Je27:9:l;  printing,  1901,  £09:16,  Mr. 
Parker  mentioned  with  much  regret  that  Mr.  Williams  had  been 
ill,  but  he  was  now  improving  in  health,  and  hoped  to  be  able  soon 
to  attend  to  the  Society's  business  again. 

Mr.  Parker  then  gave  his  report  as  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries. 
After  referring  to  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  as 
Prseident,  an  appointment  which  was,  needless  to  say,  eminently 
suitable  and  an  advantage  to  the  Society.  Mr.  Parker  pro- 
ceeded to  remark  that  ezcavatioiks  had  been  carried  on  at 
Bumham  Abbey  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  and  Mr.  Brakspear, 
F.S.A..  the  latter  having  recently  read  a  paper  on  Laycock  Abbey 
(Wilts)  publiched  in  the  "  Archceologia,"  which  was  also  a  religious 
foundation  of  Augustinian  nuns.  His  paper  on  Bumham  Aobey 
would  appear  in  the  "  Records."  Excavations  had  been  carried  out 
also  at  Little  Marlow  Abbey,  a  nunnery  of  the  Benedictine  order 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
C.  R.  Peers,  F.S.A.,  with  the  sanction  and  personal  co-operation  of 
the  owner,  Mr.  A.  Vaughan  Williams,  and  a  paper  upon  that  subject 
by  Mr.  Peers  would  appear  in  the  "  Records.  The  Society  resolved 
to  co-operate  with  the  Aylesbury  Coronation  Committee  in  a  project 
for  the  eztensioni  and  imnrovement  of  the  Councy  Museum,  and  to 
Join  a  deputation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  to  lay  the 
proposals  before  him.  The  deputation  from  the  Society  consisted 
of  Sir  Henry  Smyth.  Mr.  Cocks,  and  himself.  The  deputation  met 
the  Lord  lieutenant  in  London,  but  were  not  successful  in  the 
objects  they  had  in  view.  Mr.  Parker  called  attention  to  the 
interest  taken  at  Reading  in  the  Museum,  enhanced  by  the  recent 
discoveries  at  Silchester  now  deposited  there.  Also  to  the  excellently- 
arranged  Museum  at  St.  Albans,  the  action  of  the  Hertfordshire 
Counbr  Council  and  their  Chairman  having  greatly  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  this  Museum.  The  hopes  in  the  future  for  estab- 
lishing Museums,  and  by  so  doing  for  advancing  historical  enquiry, 
greatly,  it  would  appear,  depenoed  on  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  enlightened  bodies  such  as  our  County  Councils  are  proving 
to  be. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks  also  spoke  upon  the  question  of  the  County 
Museum,  and  thought  there  was  great  credit  due  to  Aylesbury  for 
suggesting  the  Coronation  scheme,  which  he  was  sorry  could  not 
be  carried  out.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
the  Vicar  of  Denham.  inviting  the  Society  to  pay  a  visit  to  that 
part  of  the  county. 

Br.  Bradbrook  gave  an  account  of  the  Parish  Register  Transcribing 
Society,  and  said  they  had  completed  the  Walton  register,  which 
was  now  in  the  printer's  hands. 

The  following  were  then  elected  members  of  the  Society:— The 
Rev.  H.  A.  Harben.  F.S.A.,  Newlands,  Chalfont  St.  Peter:  Mr.  C. 
A.  Cripps,  K.C.,  M.P.;  Mr.  W.  A.  Forsyth.  A.R.I.B.A.,  16.  Great 
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f'stte.te/L^liii^SS*-^"'^  Stokenchurch;  Mr.  p] 

IPSTONB. 

„nTi^«iS*if!ffi.**'  the  meeting  concluded,  the  members,  withont 
nnnecesBa^  delay,  took  their  seats  once  more  in  the  vehicles,  and 
a  pleasant  drive  of  half^n-honr  thronirh  a  pretty,  well-wooded 
stretch  of  country  brought  them  to  Ipstone.  M?  D^nTmakSJlhS 
following  remarks  on  the  name  of  the  village:— "The  name  of  this 
iJ^^lliTi  ^**®  l"^!^^.  the  name  of  the  early  Saxon  settler,  irho 
probably  re^hed  the  locality  at  the  time  when  immigrants  from 
Wessex  and  Surrey  began  to  occupy  various  positions  in  Bucks  and 
Oxon.  Ipstone  is  the  '  ton '  or  town  of  Ebba,  who  appears  to  have 
given  its  name  also  to  Epsom,  i.e.,  Ebba's-ham.  Both  sounds  of 
the  consonant  are  found  m  the  patronymic,  and  consequently  we 
meet  with  them  m  the  local  name,  which  accounts  for  the  variation 
in  the  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  the  word,  wbich  appears 
sometimes  as  Ibstone  and  at  others  as  Ipstone." 

In  Domesday  the  place  ia  called  HibcMtanes.  There  may  be  diiferenoes 
of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  this  name,  which  it  is  not  here  the 
intention  to  discuss.  The  following  is  an  extract  translated  from 
Domesday:— "Harvey  the  pope's  legato  holds  of  the  King  in 
Hibesfcanee  two  hides.  There  are  five  plough  lands— in  demesne  half 
a  hide,  and  there  are  two  plonghs.  cmd  seven  velleins  have  two 
ploughs,  and  a  third  might  be  added— there  is  a  blacksmith  rfaber) 
and  four  servants.  For  all  dues  it  is  worth  41,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  for  5/.  when  Tovi.  a  thane  of  the  Kings,  held 
the  Manor  and  could  sell  it." 

The  presence  of  a  blacksmith  at  Ipstone  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
IS  noteworthy. 

'^e  place  is  situated  partly  in  Buckinghamshire  and  partly  in 
Oxfordshire,  a  division  which  has  existed  for  many  centuries,  and 
was  recognised  when  the  Domesday  Survey  was  made.  The  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas  is  described  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Forsyth  in  his  paper  in 
this  number  of  "  The  Records.'' 

PINGEST. 

Another  short  drive  along  lanes  bordered  with  hills  and  woods, 
and  the  members  arrived  at  Fingest  Church,  which  stands  in  a 
delightful  little  valley  surrounded  by  remnants  of  the  forest  from 
which  the  place  acquired  ite  designation.  The  subject  of  the  Manor 
and  Chureh  of  Fingest  has  been  already  dealt  with  in  two  papers 
in  the  "  Records,"  either  in  the  one  on  "  Fingest  Chureh  "  or  in 
the  one  on  "  Delafield's  MS.  Notes  on  Fingest,"  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  457, 
et  seq.  But  the  charter  whicfh  settled  the  long-standing  differences 
between  the  Church  of  Lincoln  and  the  Monasteij  of  St.  Albans 
was  not  set  out  in  the  latter  paper,  and  is  therefore  here  introduced. 
The  cause  of  Lincoln  Church  was  maintained  by  its  Bishop,  Robert 
de  Chesney,  and  that  of  the  Abbey  by  Robert  de  <}orham,  ite  prior, 
in  the  presence  of  King  Heniy  II.,  Thomas  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Roger  Archbishop  of  lork,  and  the  following  Bishops:— 
Henry  of  Winchester,  William  of  Norwich.  Joceline  of  Salisbniy, 
Bartholomew  of  Exeter.  Hilary  of  Chichester.  Hugh  of  Durham, 
Richard  of  Coventry,  Gilbert  of  Hereford,  and  Godfrey  of  St.  Asaph. 
Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  also  Justiciary  of  England,  was  present, 
together  with  earls,  barons,  abbate,  arehdeacons,  and  an  immense 
multitude  of  people,  at  Westminster,  on  the  Thureday  before 
Easter,  when  the  following  charter  was  signed :—"  Robert,  by  the 
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grace  of  Qod,  Bishop  of  Idxicoln,  to  all  the  children  of  oar  holy 
Mother  Church,  health!  Be  it  known  to  all  of  yon,  that  the 
controversy  which  I  raised  against  Robert  abbat  of  St.  Albans,  and 
his  brethren,  concerning  the  monastery  itself,  and  the  15  priyileged 
chnrches  which  they  held  on  their  own  lands,  and  which  i  claimed 
as  their  bishop,  to  be  in  subjection  and  obedience  to  myself,  is  now 
for  ever  at  an  end,  I  haying,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chapter, 
renonnoed  these  claims  in  presence  of  the  witnesses  aforesaid. 
Fnrthermore,  I  havo  also,  with  the  consent  of  my  Chapter,  receiyed 
from  the  said  abbat  and  brethren  the  village  of  Fingest,  with  its 
chnrch  and  all  appnrtenances,  for  ten  liyeries  of  land,  to  be  peace^ 
ably  held  hereafter  by  the  Cnurch  of  Lincoln  for  ever,  as  a  com- 
pensation  for  haying  renounced  the  aforesaid  claims.  Moreoyer» 
the  rights  which  I  claimed  over  the  Abbey  aforesaid,  in  the  person 
of  Abbat  Robert  and  his  successors,  and  oyer  the  fifteen  chnrches 
aforesaid,  as  belonging  to  my  Chnrch,  myself,  and  my  successors, 
I  haye  resigned  into  the  hands  of  our  lord  the  King,  both  for  myself 
and  my  successors  for  ever.  Be  it  therefore  free,  henceforth,  for 
the  monastery  of  St.  Albans  and  the  fifteen  churches  aforesaid,  to 
receiye  the  chrism,  oil,  and  the  blessing,  and  all  the  other  sacraments 
of  the  church,  from  whatsoeyer  bishop  they  please,  without  opposi- 
tion from  us  or  our  church ;  and  further,  that  church  shall  remain 
free  in  the  King's  hands,  as  his  demesne;  but  the  other  churches 
of  the  said  monastery,  throughout  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  shall 
render  due  obedience  and  subjection  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  like 
the  other  churches.  That  this  may  neyer  again  be  called  in  question, 
I  haye  confirmed  it  by  the  attestation  of  this  present  writing,  and 
by  attaching  thereto  my  seal,  and  that  of  the  Chapter.'^ 

This  amicable  settlement  was  confirmed  by  the  ^ing,  Archbishop 
Thomas,  and  Pope  Alexander,  who,  following  their  example,  ratified 
it  with  the  privilege  of  the  Roman  See. 

TXIRVILLE. 

Leaving  Fingest  and  its  interesting  associations,  a  few  minutes' 
drive  brought  the  visitors  to  St.  Mary's,  Turville,  a  building  of 
mixed  styles  ranging  from  the  Norman  period  through  the  various 
Qothic  styles  to  the  18th  century,  when  the  North  aisle  was  added. 
Besides  this  modem  addition  the  Church  has  a  South  porch.  West 
tower,  nave,  chancel,  and  recently-erected  vestry  and  organ  chamber. 
On  August  90,  1900,  during  the  restoration  of  the  Church,  a  stone 
coffin  was  found  six  inches  below  the  level  of  the  floor  in  the  S.E. 
comer  of  the  nave.  It  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  ISth  century, 
and  contained  the  bones  of  two  skeletons,  the  remains  of  one  of 
them  being  much  later  than  those  of  the  original  occupant  of  the 
coffin.  An  account  of  this  coffin,  illustrated,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
A.  H.  Cooks,  appeared  in  "The  Records  of  Bucks.''  Vol.  VIII.,  p. 
286  et  seq.  Mr.  Cocks  has  also  supplied  an  account  of  the  intra- 
mural monuments  of  the  Church,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Forsyth  has 
described  the  architectural  features  of  the  Church  and  the  process 
of  restoring  the  building,  he  having  been  the  architect  in  the  work 
of  restoration.    (See  "Records  of  Bucks,"  Vol.  VTH..  p.  842  et  yq.) 

The  following  brief  notes  on  Turvrlle  are  here  subjoined:  — 
Turvill,  Therfieldy  Tyrefield,  Tyrefold.  The  earliest  account  of  this 
parish  appears  in  a  grant  from  Egfrid.  son  of  Offa,  King  of  Mercia, 
in  794.  in  TWierfield  lerram  decern  manenHum  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans, 
founded  by  that  King  in  791.  The  St.  Albans  holding  is  considered 
to  be  distinct  from  the  Manor  of  Turville.  The  place  does  not  occur 
in  Domesday  among  the  Manors  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans 
in  right  of  his  Church.  It  is  probable  that  Turville  was  demesne 
land  of  the  Crown,  and  granted  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  family 
of  Mosteyn.     William   Mosteyn   was   Sheriff   of   Warwickshire   2 
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^*  k  ^^^S^-^^  pepuaed  oW  deeds  of  the  Manor  from  12  Edw.  I., 
1283.  the  first  bemgr  a  grant  from  Constance  Mosteyn  to  Eustace  her 
•cm,  dated  at  Tm/feW.  He  considered  these  the  most  ancient  deeds 
in  the  hnndred.  The  Jklanor  passed  from  the  Moeteyns  to  the  Botilers. 
Joan,  wife  of  Alan  Botiler,  possessed  this  Manor  13  Hen.  IV.,  1412: 
U  con  tinned  m  the  Botiler  family  for  many  years.  In  1546  John 
Bptiler  or  Butler  passed  a  fine  of  this  Manor  to  Sir  John  Williams, 
•^^for.  ,  "*  V  U"?™^  ®^  Thame,  and  soon  afterwards  the  family 
?'  ^rP^L^^  Oxfordshire  were  in  possission  of  it.  The  D'Oyleys 
built  the  Manor  House  it  is  supposed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  abont 
a  mile  from  the  village.  The  Manor  of  St,  Alban$  extended  over  the 
village,  rectonr,  and  glebe  land  of  the  Vicarage.  It  continued  in 
possession  of  the  Abbey  till  the  Dissolution.  The  Abbot  surrendered 
Deo.  5.  1539.  Hen.  VIH.  granted  the  estate  under  the  title  of  the 
advowson  and  Manor  of  Turfield  Rectory  and  Vicarage  to  John 
Marsh,  and  37—88  Hen.  VIII.  the  same  was  granted  to  Edward 
Harman  or  Chamberlain,  of  Sherborne  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  who 
conveyed  it  to  Sir  Michael  Dormer,  third  son  of  G<eoffrey  Dormer, 
of  West  Wycombe*  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1541.  It 
oontinued  in  that  family  till  at  the  usurpation  it  was  conveyed  to  — 
West,  Esqre.,  of  Chopping  Wycombe.  Langley  traces  the  Manor  down 
through  successive  owners,  but  in  a  note  says  he  learnt  the  Manor 
and  advowson  wiere  divided  into  six  shares,  and  that  Bvshee  Shelley, 
Esq.,  had  one  share.  He  says  there  is  some  confusion  in  the 
ddfrerent  accounts  collected  by  him,  and  he  did  not  give  a  determinate 
opinion  on  the  point.  The  Manor  House,  "  a  respectable  mansion," 
built  at  different  times,  stood  in  a  small  deer  park,  which  extended 
to  the  confines  of  the  county.  Langley  gives  an  extract  from  the 
Court  Bolls  of  this  Manor  in  Latin,  which  may  be  translated  thus : 
"View  of  Frankpledge  at  a  Court  before  Baron  Robert  D.  Lord 
Dormer,  6th  Sept.,  1621. 

"  Also  the  Jurors  present  that  George  Tovie.  who  held  of  the  Lord 
of  the  aforesaid  Manor,  by  copv  of  Court  Rolls  of  the  same  Manor, 
one  cottage  and  certain  lands,  died  since  the  last  Court,  whereupon 
•he  presented  to  the  Lord  of  the  aforesaid  Manor  for  a  herriot 
(una  toaa)  one  coat,  for  which  (tenesehalltuj  the  steward  of  the 
Lord's  Manor  accepted  satisfaction." 

Mr.  Forsyth  gave  the  visitors  a  detailed  and  lucid  description  of 
the  churches  at  Ipstone,  Fingest,  and  Turville.  After  the  visit  to  the 
latter  church  the  members  by  kind  invitation  of  the  Vicar,  the  Bev. 
M.  Graves;  made  their  way  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Vicarage, 
where  they  partook  of  tea.  Some  of  the  party  returned  to  Wycombe 
in  time  to  catch  the  train,  but  the  remainder  stayed  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Mr.  A.  H.  Cocks's  house  at  Poynetts,  returning  an  hour  later. 
The  day  was  fine,  and  the  excursion  was  much  enjoyed,  the  district 
passed  through  presenting  some  of  the  most  lovely  prospects  to  be 
seen  in  Bucks— hill,  valley,  and  wood  succeeding  each  other  in 
pleasing  variety,  and  every  turn  of  the  road  bringing  into  view  some 
fresh  charm  of  scenery. 

[The  aooount  of  the  Society's  excursion  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  R.  8.  Downs  for  the  Bucks  Herald:  it  has  been  revised  and 
additions  have  been  made  to  it  for  the  Society's  publication.— Ed.] 

-*- 

•This  must  be  the  incoming  tenant. 
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W. 

Water  Stratford  Church,  Norman 

Doorway  in  ....  227 

Westlington  House,  Dinton  .  .  52 
Westminster    Hall,    Erection  of, 

294;  Banquet  in  ...  294 
Weston  Turville  Church,  Ancient 

Bell  in 38> 

Whiteleaf  or  Whitecliff  Cross  .  341 
Williams,  Bey.  Thomas,  Obituary 

Notice  of 551 

Willis,   Browne,    and   Campano- 

graphy,  36;  Tombstone  of  .  401 
Win^rraye  Church,  Ancient  Bell 

at 38 

Winslow  Church,  Plate  of  .  .30 
Wolsey.     Cardinal,     and     Lord 

Sandys 549 

Wolyerton  Church,  Ancient  Bell 

at 48- 

Woobum  Ohuroh,  Anoient  Bell  at    46 
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